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The  Essays  in  this  volume  are  intended  to 
offer  aid  to  those  whose  faith  may  have  been 
shaken  "by  recent  assaults.  The  writers  do  not 
pretend  to  have  exhausted  subjects  ao  vast  and 
so  important,  within  the  compass  of  a  few  pages ; 
but  they  desire  to  set  forth  their  reasons  for  be- 
lieving the  Bible,  out  of  which  they  teach,  to  be 
the  inspired  "Word  of  God,  and  for  exhorting 
others  still  to  cherish  it  as  the  only  message  of 
salvation  from  God  to  man.  They  hope  that 
these  Essays  may  be,  to  those  whose  attention 
they  can  secure,  incentives  to  further  thought  and 
reading.  They  have  avoided,  rather  than  sought, 
direct  controversy.  They  have  excluded  person- 
ality ;  they  have  not  spoken  with  undue  harsh- 
ness of  the  views  they  have  been  forced  to  op- 
pos& 

For  the  choice  of  contributors  and  the  ar- 
rangement of  subjects  the  Editor  is  responsible. 
Most  of  the  writers  gave  their  names  without 
knowing  those  of  their  coadjutors ;  and  not  one 
of  them,  but  the  Editor,  has  seen  all  the  Essays 
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up  to  the  day  of  publication.  Each  has  written 
independently,  -without  any  editorial  interference, 
beyond  a  few  hints  to  prevent  omissions  and  rep- 
etitions, such  as  must  arise  when  several  writers 
work  without  concert. 

On  the  withdrawal  of  one  of  the  contributors, 
Dr.  McCaul  most  kindly  undertook:  a  second  pa- 
per, at  a  short  notice.  No  one  has  a  better  claim 
to  be  heard  on  the  important  subjects  that  have 
been  confided  to  him. 

Professor  Mansel  lent  much  valuable  aid  to 
the  Editor  in  an  unexpected  increase  of  labour. 

This  volume  is  humbly  offered  to  the  Great 
Head  of  the  Church,  as  one  attempt  among  many 
to  keep  men  true  to  Him  in  a  time  of  much  doubt 
and  trial.  Under  His  protection,  Hia  people 
need  not  be  afraid.  The  old  difficulties  and  ob- 
jections are  revived ;  but  they  will  meet  in  one 
way  or  another  the  old  defeat.  While  the  world 
lasts,  sceptical  books  will  be  written  and  an- 
swered, and  the  books,  perhaps,  and  the  answers 
alike  forgotten.  But  the  Eock  of  Ages  shall 
stand  unchangeable ;  and  men,  worn  with  a  sense 
of  sin,  shall  still  find  rest  "  under  the  shadow  of 
a  great  roct  in  a  weary  land." 

W.  G.  &  B. 
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ON  MIRACLES 

AS    EVIDENCES    OF    CHRISTIANITY. 


1.  What  is  the  exact  position  of  Kiracles  among 
the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  is  a  question  which  may 
he  differently  answered  by  different  believers,  without 

irejudiee  to  their  common  behef.  It  has  pleased  the 
tivine  Author  of  the  Christian  religion  to  fortify  His 
revelation  with  evidences  of  various  kinds,  appealing 
with  different  degrees  of  force  to  different  minds,  and 
even  to  the  same  mind  at  different  times.  The  gronnda 
of  belief  consisting,  not  in  a  single  demonstration,  but 
in  an  accumulation  of  many  probabilities,  there  is  room, 
in  the  evidences  as  in  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  for 
special  adaptations  of  different  portions  to  different 
minds ;  nor  can  such  adaptation  be  regarded  as  matter 
of  regret  or  censure,  so  long  as  the  personal  preference 
of  certain  portions  does  not  involve  the  rejection  of  the 
remainder. 

The  question,  however,  assumes  a  very  different 
character  when  it  relates,  not  to  the  comparative  im- 
portance of  miracles  as  evidences,  but  to  their  reality 
as  facts,  and  as  facts  of  a  supernatural  kind.  For  if 
this  is  denied,  the  denial  does  not  merely  remove  one 
of  the  supports  of  a  faith  which  may  yet  rest  securely 
on  other  grounds.  On  the  contrary,  the  whole  system 
of  Christian  belief  with  its  evidences,  the  moral  no  less 
than  the  intellectual  influences,  the  precept  and  exam- 
ple for  the  future  no  less  than  the  history  of  the  past — 
all  Christianity,  in  short,  so  far  as  it  has  any  title  to 
that  name,  so  far  as  it  has  any  special  relation  to  the 
person  or  the  teaching  of  Christ,  is  overthrown  at  the 
same  time. 

2.  For  this  question  must  be  considered,  not  mere- 
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ly,  as  is  too  often  done,  in  relation  to  a  purely  hjpo- 
tnetical  case,  to  a  supposition  of  possible  means  by 
which  the  Christian  religion  might,  had  it  so  pleased 
God,  have  been  introduced  into  the  world  otherwise 
than  it  was ;  but  in  relation  to  the  actual  means  by 
which  it  was  introduced,  to  the  teaching  and  practice 
of  Christ  and  His  Apostles,  aa  they  are  portrayed  in 
the  only  records  from  which  we  can  learn  anything 
about  them.  Whether  the  doctrinal  truths  of  Christi- 
anity could  or  could  not  liave  been  propagated  among 
men  by  moral  evidence  alone,  without  any  miraculous 
accompaniments,  it  is  at  least  certain  that  such  was  not 
the  manner  in  which  they  actually  were  propagated, 
according  _to  the  narrative  of  Scripture.  If  our  Lord 
not  only  did  works  apparently  surpassing  human  power, 
but  likewise  expressly  declared  that  He  did  those  works 
by  the  power  of  God,  and  in  witness  that  "the  Father 
had  sent  him ;— if  the  Apostles  not  only  wrought  works 
of  a  similar  kind  to  those  of  their  Master,  but  also  ex- 
pressly declared  that  they  did  so  in  His  name,  the  mira- 
cles, as  thus  interpreted  by  those  who  wrought  them, 
become  part  of  the  moral  as  well  as  the  sensible  evi- 
dences of  the  religion  which  they  taught,  and  cannot 
be  denied  without  destroying  both  kinds  of  evidence 
alike.  "  That  ye  may  know  that  the  Son  of  Man  hath 
power  upon  earth  to  forgive  sins,  I  say  unto  thee, 
Arise,  and  take  up  thy  couch,  and  go  unto  thine 
house :  "  "  If  I  with  the  finger  of  God  cast  out  devils, 
no  doubt  the  kingdom  of  God  is  come  upon  you ; " 
"  By  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth,  whom  ye 
crucified,  whom  God  raised  from  the  dead,  even  by 

Him  doth  this  man  stand  here  before  you  whole :  " 

let  us  imagme  for  an  instant  such  words  as  these  to 
have  been  uttered  by  one  who  was  merely  employing  a 
superior  knowledge  of  natural  laws  to  produce  a  false 
appearance  of  supernatural  power ;  by  an  astrononffer, 
for  instance,  who  had  predicted  an  echpse  to  a  crowd' 
of  savages,  or  by  a  chemist,  avaUing  himself  of  his  sci- 
ence to  exhibit  relatim  mi/raclea  to  an  ignorant  people 
— and  we  shall  feel  at  once  how  even  the  most  plausi- 
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ble  of  the  natural  explanatioiie  of  miraeulotis  phenom- 
ena deals  the  deathblow  to  the  moral  character  of  the 
teacher,  no  less  than  to  the  sensible  evidence  of  his 
mieeion. 

But  there  is  a  vet  higher  witness  to  this  intimate 
BSEOciation  of  the  Cnristian  Evidences  oue  with  another, 
in  that  great  fact  which  forms  at  once  the  central  point 
of  apostolical  preaching  and  the  earnest  of  the  future 
hope  of  all  Christian  men.  If  there  is  one  fact  recorded 
in  Scripture  which  is  entitled,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
word,  to  the  name  of  a  Miracle,  the  KEeuEEEcrioH  of 
Cbeibt  is  that  fact.  Here,  at  least,  is  an  instance  in 
which  the  entire  Christian  faith  must  stand  or  fall 
with  our  belief  in  the  supernatural.  "  If  Christ  be 
not  risen,  then  is  our  preaching  vain,  and  vour  faith  is 
also  vain."  Here,  at  least,  is  a  test  by  which  all  the 
evidences  of  Christianity  alike,  internal  as  well  as  ex- 
ternal, moral  as  well  as  intellectual,  may  be  tried.  K 
Christ  did  not  truly  die  and  truly  rise  from  the  dead, 
preaching  is  vain  and  faith  is  vain  ;  the  Apostles  are 
false  wituesses  of  God ;  nay,  Christ  Himself,  if  we  may 
dare  to  say  so,  has  witnessed  falsely  of  Himself. 

It  is  necessary  to  state  the  case  in  this  maimer,  in 
order  to  point  out  the  real  importance  of  the  interests 
at  stake.  Nothmg  can  be  more  erroneous  than  the 
view  sometimes  tSicn,  which  represents  the  question 
of  the  possibility  of  miracles  as  one  which  merely  af- 
fects the  eternal  accessories  of  Christianity,  leaving 
the  essential  doct/rvnes  untouched.*  Such  might  pos- 
sibly be  the  case,  were  the  argument  merely  confined 
to  an  inquiry  into  the  evidence  in  behalf  of  some  one 
miracle  as  an  isolated  fact,  without  impeaching  the  pos- 
sibility of  miracles  in  general.  But  such  is  not  the 
question  which  has  been  raised,  or  can  be  raised,  as  re- 
gards the  relation  of  miracles  to  the  alleged  discoveries 

•  See  '  Esaaya  and  Keviews,'  p.  94  (third  edition).  A  similar  view  ia  taken 
by  Schleiermaoher,  '  Der  CbristUcha  Glaube,'  §  14,  pp,  100  tqg.  Withtsr 
oreater  truth  it  is  maintained  on  the  other  hand  by  Eothe  ('  StuiUen  und  En- 
Skeij,'  1658,  p.  23)  that  "Miracles  and  Prophecies  are  not  adjnQcIa  appended 
from  withont  to  a  rerelation  in  itself  independent  of  Uiem,  but  constitutiTe 
dements  ot  the  rerelatiaa  itself." 
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of  modern  science.  If  the  possibiKty  of  miracles  be 
granted,  the  question,  whether  any  particular  miracle 
did  or  did  not  take  place,  is  a  question  not  of  science, 
but  of  testimony.  The  scientific  question  relates  to  the 
possibility  of  eupematural  occurrences  at  all  /  and  if 
tliis  be  once  decided  in  the  negative,  Christianity  as 
a  religion  must  necessarily  be  denied  alone  -witb  it. 
Some  moral  precepts  may  indeed  remain,  which  may  or 
may  not  have  been  first  enunciated  by  Christ,  but  which 
in  themselves  have  no  essential  connection  with  one 
person  more  than  with  another ;  but  all  belief  in  Christ 
as  the  great  Example,  as  the  Teacher  sent  from  God, 
as  the  crucified  and  risen  Saviour,  is  gone,  never  to  re- 
turn. The  perfect  einlessness  of  His  life  and  conduct 
can  no  longer  be  held  before  us  as  our  type  and  pat- 
tern, if  the  works  -which  He  professed  to  perform  by 
Divine  power  were  either  not  performed  at  all  or  were 
performed  by  human  science  and  skill.  No  mystery 
impenetrable  by  human  reason,  no  doctrine  ineapabie 
of  natural  proof,  can  be  believed  on  His  authority ;  for 
if  He  professed  to  work  miracles,  and  wrought  them 
not,  what  warrant  have  we  for  the  trustworthiness  of 
other  parts  of  His  teaching  ?  The  benefits  obtained  by 
His  Cross  and  Passion,  Uie  promises  conveyed  by  His 
Eesurrection,  are  no  longer  the  objects  of  Christian 
faith  and  hope ;  for  if  miracles  are  impossible,  He  died 
as  other  men  die,  and  was  laid  unto  His  fathers,  and 
saw  corruption.  The  prayers  whch  we  ofi'er  to  Him 
who  ascended  into  Heaven,  and  there  liveth  to  make 
intercession  for  us,  ai'e  a  delusion  and  a  mockery,  if 
miracles  are  impossible ;  for  then  is  Christ  not  ascended 
into  Heaven. 

3.  In  point  of  fact,  even  single  miracles  cannot  be 
treated  as  isolated  oeeurrences,  and  judged,  as  we  should 
judge  of  any  similar  act  narrated  at  anomer  time.  There 
is  a  latent  fallacy  in  the  appeal  which  is  sometimes  made 
to  tile  manner  in  which  well-informed  men  deal  with  al- 
leged marvels  at  the  present  day.*    The  Christian  mir- 
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aclea  can  only  be  judged  in  connection  with  the  scheme 
of  -which  they  form  a  part,  and  ty  the  light  of  all  the 
collateral  evidence  which  that  scheme  is  able  to  fur- 
nish. The  true  question  is,  not  what  should  we  think 
of,  or  how  should  we  endeavour  to  explain,  a  single  mar- 
vellous occurrence,  or  even  a  series  of  such  occur- 
rences, reported  as  taking  place  at  the  present  time  ? 
but,  what  should  we  think  of  one  who  should  come 
now,  as  Christ  came,  supported  by  all  the  evidences 
which  combined  to  bear  witness  to  Him  ?  If  the  world, 
with  all  its  advance  in  physical  science,  were  morally 
and  religiously  in  the  same  state  as  at  the  time  of 
Christ's  coming ;  if  we,  lite  the  Jews  of  old,  bad  been 
taught  by  a  long  series  of  prophecies  to  expect  a  Re- 
deemer in  whom  all  the  families  of  the  earth  should  be 
blessed ;  if  the  events  of  our  national  history  tended  to 
show  that  the  time  was  come  to  which  those  prophecies 
pointed  as  the  epoch  of  their  fulfilment ;  if  we  were  in 
possession  of  a  rehgion,  itself  claiming  a  Divine  origin, 
yet  iu  all  its  institutions  bearing  witness  to  somethmg 
yet  to  come — a  religion  of  type,  and  ceremony,  and 
Bacrifice,  pointing  to  a  further  purpose  and  a  spiritual 
significance  beyond  themselves ;  if  one  were  to  appear, 
proclaiming  bimself  to  be  the  promised  Redeemer, 
appealing  to  our  sacred  writings  as  testifying  of  him- 
self, doing  works  not  only  full  of  power  but  of  good- 
ness, full  of  wonder,  but  also  full  of  love,  and  con- 
firmed by  Scriptures  expressly  declaring  that  such 
works  should  be  done  by  liim  that  was  to  come  ;  doing 
them,  not  in  secret,  nor  in  an  appointed  place,  nor  with 
instruments  prepared  for  the  purpose,  but  openly  and 
without  effort,  and  upon  occasions  as  they  naturally 
presented  themselves,  in  the  street  and  in  the  market- 
place, in  the  wilderness  and  on  the  sea,  by  the  sick 
man's  bed  and  the  dead  man's  bier ;  and  expressly  de- 
claring that  he  did  them  by  the  power  of  God  and  in 
proof  that  God  had  sent  him  ; — with  all  these  circum- 
stances combined,  let  any  unprejudiced  man  among 
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oureelves  say  which  would  be  the  more  reasonable 
view  to  be  taken  of  such  works  performed  by  such  a 
person ;  whether  to  admit  his  own  account  of  them, 
guaranteed  by  all  the  weight  of  his  character,  or  to  re- 
fer them  to  some  natural  cause,  which  will  at  some  fu- 
ture time  receive  its  explanation  by  the  advance  of  dis- 
covery. Surely  those  who,  even  in  this  enlightened 
age,  chose  to  adopt  the  latter  hypothesis,  rather  than 
admit  the  teacher's  own  testimony  concerning  himself, 
would  be  the  legitimate  successors  of  those  who,  under 
like  circumstances,  declared,  "  He  casteth  out  devils 
through  Beelzebub,  the  chief  of  the  devils,"  * 

4.  But  it  is  said  that  testimony  is  unable  to  prove  a 
miracle  as  such.  "  Ko  testimony,  we  are  told  on  high 
scientific  authority,  can  reach  to  the  supernatural ;  tes- 
timony can  apply  only  to  apparent  sensible  facts ;  tes- 
timony can  only  prove  an  extraordinary  and  perhaps 
inexplicable  occurrence  or  phenomenon  :  that  it  is  due 
to  supernatural  causes  is  entirelv  dependent  on  the 
previousbeliefand  assumptions  of  tne  parties,"  t  What- 
ever may  be  the  value  of  this  objection  as  appHed  to  a 
hypothetical  case,  in  which  the  objector  may  select 
such  occurrences  and  such  testimonies  as  suit  his  pur- 
pose, it  is  singularly  inapplicable  to  the  works  actually 
recorded  as  having  been  done  by  Christ  and  Hie  Apos- 
tles, and  to  the  testimony  by  which  they  are  actually 
supported.  It  may,  with  certain  exceptions,  be  appli- 
cable to  a  case  in  which  the  assertion  of  a  supernatural 
cause  rests  solely  on  the  testimony  of  the  spectator  of 
the  fact ;  but  it  is  not  applicable  to  those  in  which  the 
cause  is  declared  by  the  pe^ormer.  Let  us  accept,  if 
wo  please,  merely  as  a  narrative  of  "  apparent  sensible 
facts,"  the  history  of  the  cure  of  the  blind  and  dumb 
demoniac,  or  of  the  lame  man  at  the  Beautiful  Gate  ; 
but  we  cannot  place  the  same  restriction  upon  the 
words  of  our  Lord  and  of  St.  Peter,  which  expressly 

*  For  this  ailment  I  em  partly  indebted  to  Dean  Lyall,  '  Preparation  of 
Prophecj,"  p.  16J.  ed.  1854. 

■f '  EssBva  and  ReTiewa,"  p.  lOT.  This  objection  is  partly  borrowed  from 
Dean  Ljall,  p.  23,  who  iionever  uses  it  for  a  very  different  purpose. 
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assign  the  Bnpematural  cause  ;  "  If  I  cast  out  devils  by 
the  Spirit  of  God,  then  the  kingdom  of  God  ia  come 
nnto  you  : "  "  By  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth 
doth  this  man  stand  here  before  you  whole."  *  We 
have  here,  at  least,  a  testimony  reaching  to  the  super- 
natural ;  and  if  that  testimony  be  admitted  in  these 
eases,  it  may  be  extended  to  the  whole  series  of  won- 
derful works  performed  by  the  same  persons.  For  if  a 
given  cause  can  be  assigned  as  the  true  explanation  of 
any  single  occurrence  of  the  series,  it  becomes  at  once 
the  most  reasonable  and  probable  explanation  of  the 
remainder.  The  antecedent  presumption  against  a  nar- 
rative of  miraculous  occurrences,  wnatever  may  be  its 
weight,  is  only  applicable  to  the  narrative  taken  as  a 
whole,  and  to  the  entire  series  of  miracles  which  it  con- 
tains. But  if  a  single  true  miracle  be  admitted  as  es- 
tablished by  Buf&eient  evidence,  the  entire  history  to 
which  it  belongs  is  at  once  removed  from  the  ordinary 
calculations  of  more  or  less  probability.  One  miracle 
is  enough  to  show  that  the  series  of  events  with  which 
it  is  connected  is  one  which  the  Almighty  has  seen  fit 
to  mark  by  exceptions  to  the  ordinary  course  of  His 
Providence  ;  and,  if  this  be  once  granted,  we  have  no 
d  priori  grounds  on  which  we  can  determine  how 
many  of  such  exceptions  are  to  be  expected.  If  a  sin- 
gle miracle  recorded  in  the  Gospels  be  onee  admitted, 
flie  remainder  cease  to  have  any  special  antecedent  im- 
probability, and  may  be  estabnshed  by  the  same  evi- 
dence which  is  sufficient  for  ordinary  events.  For  the 
improbability,  whatever  it  may  be,  reaches  no  further 
than  to  show  that  it  is  unlikely  that  God  should  work 
miracles  at  all ;  not  that  it  is  unlikely  that  He  should 
work  more  than  a  certain  number. 

5.  Hitherto  we  have  spoken  only  of  the  miracles  of 
Christ  and  His  Apostles.  But  the  miracles  of  the  Old 
Testament  also  can  only  be  rightly  estimated  through 
their  connection  with  those  of  the  New.  The  promise 
of  man's  redemption  was  coeval  with  his  fall ;  and  the 
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wliole  intervening  liistory,  as  it  is  told  in  Scripture,  is  a 
narrative  of  the  steps  by  which  the  world  was  pre- 
pared for  the  fulfilment  of  that  promise.  The  miracles 
of  the  Old  Testament,  as  has  been  observed,  are  chiefly 
grouped  round  two  great  epochs  in  the  history  of  the 
theocratic  kingdom — that  of  its  foundation  under  Moses 
and  Joshua,  and  that  of  its  restoration  by  Elijah  and 
Elisha.*  They  thus  have  a  direct  relation  to  the  es- 
tablishment and  preservation  of  the  Mosaic  covenantj 
itself  a  supernatural  system,  provided  with  supernat- 
ural institutions,  and  preparing  the  way  for  the  final 
consummation  of  God's  supernatural  providence  in  the 
advent  of  His  Son.f  Wot  merely  the  occasional  mira- 
cles of  Jewish  history,  but  some  of  the  established  and 
prominent  features  of  their  religion  down  to  the  time 
of  the  Captivity — ^the  gift  of  Prophecy,  the  Shechinah, 
the  Urim  and  Thummim,  the  Sabbatical  year,  and 
others — manifest  themselves  as  the  supernatural  parts 
of  a  supernatural  system,  and  that  system  one  having 
u  definite  purpose  and  pointing  to  a  definite  end.J 
They  were  the  adjuncts  of  the  Law ;  and  "  the  Law 
was  our  shoolmaster  to  bring  ua  unto  Christ." 

6.  The  real  question  at  issue  between  the  believer 
and  the  unbeliever  in  the  Scriptare  miracleB  is  not 
whether  they  are  established  by  sufficient  testimony, 
but  whether  they  can  be  established  by  any  testimony 
at  all.  If  it  be  once  granted  that  testimony  is  admissi- 
ble in  the  case,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  a 
stronger  testimony  than  that  which  the  Christian  mira- 
cles can  claim.  It  is  the  testimony,  if  ever  such  testi- 
mony was,  not  of  man  merely,  but  of  God.  Even  as 
regards  one  who  does  not  believe  in  the  distinctive 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  there  are  two  witnesses  to 
Chtiet  which  no  other  man,  whatever  may  be  his 
worth,  can  claim— the  history  of  the  Jewish  nation 
before  His  coming,  and  the  history  both  of  the  Jewish 

*  See  Trench,  '  Notes  on  ibe  Miracles,'  p.  45  (sistb  edition). 

t  Compare  Neander,  '  Life  of  Christ,'  p.  138,  Engliali  translation ;  Twos- 
ten,  'VorleBungen  neber  die  Dogmatik,'  ii-,  p.  IIB;  Tan  Mildwt,  'Bovle 
Lootnrcs,'  Sermon  ixi. 

I  Compai'c  JU|i.  Atlorbury,  '  Sermons'  (1730),  vol,  L,  p,  153. 
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and  of  the  Christian  world  afterwards.  Whether  it 
was  by  natural  or  hy  eupematural  means,  it  cannot  he 
denied  that  He  to  whom  the  natural  and  the  supernat- 
ural are  alike  subject  has  permitted  the  course  of 
events  in  the  world  to  bear  a  witness  to  Christ,  such  as 
h^  never  been  bomc  to  any  other  person  who  has  ap- 
peared upon  earth  in  the  likeness  of  a  man.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  prophetic  writings  contain  descrip- 
tions which,  account  for  the  correspondence  as  we  may, 
do,  as  a  fact,  agree  with  the  person  and  history  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  as  they  agree  with  no  other  man,  or 
body  of  men ;  that  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the 
Jewish  rehgion  have  a  meaning  as  typical  of  Him, 
which  no  other  interpretation  can  give  to  them  ;  that 
the  temple  and  its  services  were  brought  to  an  end 
after  His  appearance  on  earth,  as  if  expressljf  to  exclude 
the  claims  of  any  future  Messiah ;  that  His  dominion 
has  been  spread  over  the  civilized  world  to  such  an  ex- 
tent, and  by  such  means,  as  no  other  nder,  temporal  or 
spiritual,  can  claim ;  that  superstitions  have  given  way 
before  His  name  which  no  other  adversary  had  been 
able  to  shake ;  that  doctrines  have  been  established  by 
His  teaching  which  in  the  hands  of  other  teachers  were 
but  plansiMe  and  transitory  conjectures.  However 
these  things  may  be  accounted  for,  they  are  sufficient 
at  least  to  mark  Him  as  the  central  figure  of  the 
world's  history,  looked  forward  to  by  all  preceding 
generations,  looked  backward  to  by  all  following ;  they 
are  sufficient  to  secure  for  His  sayings  and  His  acts  an 
authority  which  cannot  be  claimed  by  those  of  any 
other  person. 

7.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state  how  much  this 
argument  is  strengthened  when  it  is  addressed  to  one 
who  beheves,  no  matter  on  what  grounds,  in  am'  of  the 
fundamental  articles  of  the  Christian  Eaith,  I  do  not 
speak  of  one  who  believes  in  the  narrative  of  the  Gos- 
pels ;  for  to  such  an  one  the  miracles  are  not  mattera 
of  question ;  but  of  one  who  in  any  sense  believes  in 
Christ  as  the  Kedeemer  of  mankind,  though  doubting 
some  of  the  records  of  His  earthly  life.    If  God  has 
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seen  fit  to  redeem  the  world  by  Christ  and  by  Christ 
alone,  what  marvel  if  the  history  of  Christ  and  of  the 
dispensation  preparatory  to  Christ  exhibits  eigiB  and 
wonders  such  as  no  other  history  can  claim  ?  Ihe  an- 
tecedent probability,  in  this  case,  is  for  the  miracles, 
not  against  them.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  an  event 
iraique  in  the  world's  history  shonld  be  marked  by  ac-' 
companiments  partaking  of  ita  own  character.  The 
miracles  are  not  every-day  events,  because  the  redemp- 
tion of  mankind  is  not  an  every-day  event ;  they  be- 
long to  no  cycle  in  the  recurring  phenomena  of  nature, 
because  Christ  has  not  often  suffered  since  the  founda- 
tion of  the  world.  Round  this  great  fact  of  man's  re- 
demption the  accessory  features  of  that  wondrous  nar- 
rative are  grouped  and  clustered  as  around  their  proper 
centre ;  no  longer  the  uncouth  prodigies  of  the  king- 
dom of  Nature,  but  the  fitting  splendours  of  the  king- 
dom of  Grace.  It  was  meet  that  He  who  came  as  the 
conqueror  of  sin  and  death,  who  had  power  to  lay  down 
His  life,  and  power  to  take  it  again,  should  come  also 
as  the  Lord  of  Body  and  the  Lord  of  Spirit,  having 
power  over  the  elements  of  matter  and  over  the 
thoughts  of  men's  minds ;  foretold  by  predictions 
which  no  human  wisdom  could  have  suggested,  tes- 
tified to  by  works  which  no  human  power  could  have 
accomplished.  Viewed  as  part  of  the  scheme  of  Re- 
demption, the  marvels  of  the  Scripture  narrative  are  no 
longer  isolated  and  unmeaning  anomaU^  bxit  a  fore- 
ordained and  orderly  system  ofpowera,  working  above 
the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  because  their  end  is 
above  the  ordinary  course  of  nature.  The  incongruity, 
the  anomaly,  would  ho  if  they  were  not  there — if  tho 
salvation  of  the  souls  of  mien  was  to  be  brought  about 
by  no  higher  means  than  those  which  minister  to  their 
bodily  appetites  and  material  comforts.  The  daily 
wants  of  the  individual,  or  the  progressive  culture  of 
the  race,  may  be  provided  for  or  advanced  by  laws 
which  work  unceasingly  from  day  to  day,  and  from 
generation  to  generation ;  bnt  we  seek  no  recurring 
law  of  the  Scripture  miracles,  because  we  expect  no  re- 
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currenee  of   that  fact  to   which   all  Scripture  bears 
■witness. 

8,  The  above  remarks,  thoiigli  only  preliminary  to 
the  main  question,  are  necessary  in  order  to  show  what 
is  the  real  point  to  be  establiehed,  if  the  belief  in  the 
supernatural  is  to  be  overthrown.  It  is  not  the  rarity 
of  miracles — no  one  asserts  them  to  be  commoa :  it  is 
not  their  general  improbability — no  one  asserts  them 
to  be  generally  probable :  it  is  not  that  they  need  an 
extraordinary  testimony  as  compared  with  other  events 
— such  a  testimony  we  assert  that  they  have.  It  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  their  iTnpossibility — an  im- 
possibility to  he  established  on  scientific  gronnds,  such 
as  no  reasonable  man  would  reject  in  any  other  ease ; 
gronnds  such  as  those  on  which  we  believe  that 
the  earth  goes  round  the  sun,  or  that  chemical  ele- 
ments combine  in  definite  proportions.  In  this  point 
of  view  tiie  argument  is  altogether  of  a  general 
character,  and  is  unaffected  by  any  peculiarities  of 
probalDility  or  testimony  which  may  distinguish  one 
miraculous  narrative  from  another.  If  the  progress 
of  physical  or  metaphysical  science  has  shown  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  reasonable  doubt  that  miracles 
are  impossible — if,  as  seems  to  be  the  tendency  of  a 
recent  argument,  the  assertion  of  a  miracle  is  now 
known  to  be  as  absurd  as  the  assertion  that  two  and 
two  make  five* — it  is  idle  to  attempt  a  comparison  be- 
tween greater  or  less  degrees  of  probability  or  testi- 
mony. The  preceding  observations  will  in  that  case 
only  serve  to  show  what  it  is  that  we  have  to  surrender, 
and  to  rescue  the  inquiry  from  the  particular  fallacy 
which  seeks  to  underrate  its  importance  by  represent- 
ing it  as  only  affecting  the  accidents  and  excrescences 
of  Christianity.     Let  ns,  at  the  outset,  be  clearly  eon- 

*  See  'Esaaja  and  Reviewa,'  p.  HI.  It  is  astonialiiDa  tluit  this  ncate 
author  ahould  Dot  have  soea  the  absurditj  of  introdociog  this  Btatempot  in 
connection  with  leatimony.  Mo  witness  could  possibly  ite  two  and  two 
make  five,  or  four,  ar  any  uiimber,  in  the  aielraet;  be  must  eee  it  in  connec- 
tion with  certain  nwiSJe  objects.  Pnt  the  caae  in  ita  only  possible  form; — 
let  a  man  say  ibat  be  bad  seen  two  bulls  and  tben  two  more,  put  together, 

d  liTe  balls  produced  fhim  them  ;  and,  icstead  of  an  icipossibility,  we  have 

t  .1 1  if  jngglcrs'  tricks. 
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vinced  of  the  vital  importance  of  the  question,  in  order 
that  we  may  enter  on  its  examination  prepared,  if  ne- 
cessary, to  sacrifice  our  most  valued  convictions  at  the 
demand  of  truth,  but,  at  the  same  time,  bo  convinced 
of  their  value  as  to  be  jealous  of  sacrificing  them  to 
anything  but  truth. 

9.  J^he  inquiry  concerning  the  possibility  of  mira- 
cles in  general  (as  dietinguisned  from  that  -which  con- 
cerns the  credibility  of  the  Scripture  miracles  in  pai^ 
ticular)  involves  two  distinct  questions,  which  must  be 
considered  separately  from  sack  other.  The  first  of 
these  questions  relates  to  the  position  occupied  by  mira- 
cles with  reference  to  experience  and  to  the  empirical 
laws  of  matter ;  the  second  relates  to  their  position 
with  reference  to  philosophical  conceptions  of  God's 
nature  and  attributes.  It  is  indispensable  to  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  subject  that  these  two  questions 
should  bo  kept  apart  from  each  other ;  though  it  will 
be  necessary,  in  discussing  the  first,  to  take  for  granted 
some  conclusions  which  will  afterwards  have  to  be 
cstabhshed  in  connection  with  the  second.  Let  us  then 
assume,  for  the  present,  that  we  are  justified  in  con- 
ceiving God  as  a  Person,  and  in  speaking  of  His  na- 
ture and  operations  in  the  language  which  we  should 
employ  in  describing  the  analogous  qualities  and 
actions  of  men.  "We  Siall  speak,  as  theists  in  general 
are  accustomed  to  speak,  of  the  will,  and  the  purpose, 
and  the  design  of  God ;  of  the  contrast  between  His 
general  and  »pedal  providence  ;  of  His  ffovemTnent  of 
the  world  and  amirol  over  its  laws ;  reserving  for  a 
subsequent  inquiry  the  vindication  of  these  and  similar 
expressions  from  a  philosophical  point  of  view. 

10.  The  argument  which  denies  the  possibiHty  of 
miracles,  on  the  ground  of  the  uniformity  of  nature, 
may  be  considered  under  two  heads:  first,  as  regards 
the  general  conception  of  a  system  of  natural  laws ; 
and,  secondly,  as  regards  the  special  experience  of  the 
mode  in  which  those  laws  are  manifested.  The  former 
may  be  fairly  stated  in  the  words  of  Hume,  whose  rea- 
sonmg  has  received  no  substantial  addition  from  the 
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labours  of  subsequent  writers  on  tbe  same  side ;  "  A 
miracle  ia  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature ;  and  as  a 
firm  and  unalterable  experience  has  established  these 
laws,  the  proof  against  a  miracle,  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  fact,  is  as  entire  as  any  argument  from  ex- 
perience can  possibly  be  imagined."*  The  argument, 
as  thus  stated,  was  just  as  strong  or  just  as  we^  at  the 
day  when  it  was  written  as  at  the  present  time :  it  has 
received  no  additional  strength  from  the  progress  of 
science  during  the  interval, — indeed  it  is  hard  to  see 
how  the  evidence  of  "  a  firm  and  unalterable  ex- 
perience," if  such  existed  at  any  time,  is  capable  of 
being  made  stronger.  Ko  scientific  man  in  the  last 
century  had  any  doubt  that  the  sensible  phenomena 
which  -came  under  his  own  experience  and  that  of 
his  contemporaries  were  owing  to  some  natural  cause 
acting  by  some  natural  law,  miether  the  actual  cause 
and  law  were  known  or  unknown.  The  nature  of  this  con- 
viction is  not  altered  by  any  subsequent  increase  in  the 
number  of  known  as  compared  with  unknown  causes:  the 
general  conception  of  "a  firm  and  unalterable  ex- 
perience "  is  _  wide  enough  to  contain  all  discoveries 
anticipated  in  the  future,  aa  well  as  those  already 
made. 

11.  In  one  respect,  indeed,  the  advance  of  physical 
science  tends  to  strengthen  rather  tlian  to  weaken  our 
conviction  of  the  supernatural  character  of  the  Christian 
miracles.  In  whatever  proportion  our  knowledge  of 
physical  causation  ia  limited,  and  the  number  ot  un- 
known natural  agents  comparatively  large,  in  the  same 
proportion  is  the  probability  that  some  of  these  un- 
known causes,  acting  in  some  unknown  manner,  may 
have  given  rise  to  the  alleged  marvels.  But  this  prot)- 
ability  diminishes  when  each  newly-discovered  agent, 
as  ita  properties  become  known,  is  shown  to  be  inade- 
quate to  the  production  of  the  supposed  efiects,  and  as 
the  residue  of  unknown  causes,  which  might  produce 
them,  becomes  smaller  and  smaller.  We  are  told,  indeed, 

•  '  Philosophical  Works,'  vol.  iy.,  p.  133. 
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that "  the  inevitable  progress  of  research  must,  within  a 
longer  or  shorter  period,  unravel  all  that  seems  most 
marvellous ;"  *  but  we  may  be  permitted  to  doubt  the 
relevancy  of  this  remark  to  the  present  case,  until  it 
has  been  shown  that  the  advance  of  science  has  in 
some  degree  enabled  men  to  perform  the  miracles 
performed  by  Christ,  When  the  inevitable  progress 
of  research  shall  have  enabled  men  of  modern  times 
to  give  sight  to  the  blind  with  a  touch,  to  still  tempests 
■with  a  word,  to  raise  the  dead  to  Hfe,  to  die  themselves, 
and  to  rise  again,  we  may  allow  that  the  same  causes 
might  possibly  have  been  called  into  operation,  two 
thousand  years  earlier,  by  some  great  man  in  advance 
of  bis  age.  But  until  this  is  done,  the  unravelling  of 
the  marvellous  in  other  phenomena  only  serves  to  leave 
these  mighty  works  in  their  solitary  grandeur,  as 
wrought  by  the  finger  of  God,  unapproached  and  un- 
approachable by  all  the  knowledge  and  all  the  power 
of  man. 

12.  "We  have  already  observed  that  there  is  one 
kind  of  testimony  which  can  reach  to  the  supernatural ; 
namely,  the  testimony  of  the  person  who  himself  per- 
forms the  work ;  and  we  may  now  add  that  the  fact  of 
the  work  being  done  by  human  agency  places  it,  as 
regards  the  future  progress  of  science,  in  a  totally 
different  class  from  mere  physical  phenomena.  The 
appearance  of  a  comet,  or  the  fall  of  an  aerolite,  may 
be  reduced  by  the  advance  of  science  from  a  supposed 
supernatural  to  a  natural  occurrence ;  and  this  re- 
duction furnishes  a  reasonable  presumption  that  other 
phenomena  of  a  like  cJia/racter  will  in  time  meet  with  a 
like  explanation.  But  the  reverse  is  the  case  with  re- 
spect to  those  phenomena  which  are  narrated  as 
haying  been  produced  hy  personal  ageney.  In  propor- 
tion as  the  science  of  to-day  surpasses  that  of  former 
fenerations,  so  is  the  improbability  that  any  man  could 
ave  done  in  past  times,  by  natural  means,  works 
which  no  skill  of  the  present  age  is  able  to  imitate. 

*  '  EssayB  and  Beviews,'  p.  100. 
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The  two  classes  of  phenomena  rest  in  fact  on  exactly 
opposite  foundations.  In  order  that  natural  occurrences, 
taking  place  witliout  hnman  agency,  may  wear  the 
appearance  of  prodigies,  it  is  necessary  that  the  cause 
ana  manner  of  their  production  should  be  mihnovm  ; 
and  every  advance  of^science  from  the  unknown  to  the 
known  tends  to  lessen  the  number  of  such  prodigies  by 
referring  them  to  natural  causes,  and  mereases  the 
probability  of  a  similar  explanation  of  the  remainder. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  in  order  that  a  man  may  per- 
form marvellous  acts  by  natural  means,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  cause  and  manner  of  their  production  should 
be  hnmon  by  the  performer;  and  in  this  case  every 
fresh  advance  of  science  from  the  unknown  to  the 
known  diminish^  the  probability  that  what  is  un- 
known now  could  have  been  known  in  a  former  age. 
13.  The  effect  therefore  of  scientific  progress,  as 
regards  the  Scriptural  miracles,  is  gradually  to  elimin- 
ate the  hypothesis  which  refers  them  to  unknown 
natural  causes,  and  to  reduce  the  question  to  the  follow- 
ing alternative:  Ether  the  recorded  acts  were  not 
performed  at  all  (in  which  case  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  the 
probable  "honesty  or  veracity"  of  the  witnesses*)  or 
they  were  performed,  as  their  authors  themselves  de- 
clare, by  virtue  of  a  supernatural  power,  consciously 
exercised  for  that  very  purpose.  The  intermediate 
theory,  which  attempts  to  explain  them  as  distorted 
statements  of  events  reducible  to  known  natural  causes, 
has  been  tried  already,  in  the  scheme  of  Paulus,  and 
has  failed  so  utterly  as  to  preclude  all  expectation  ot 
its  revival,  even  in  the  land  of  its  birth.  There  re- 
mains only  the  choice  between  a  deeper  faith  and  a 
bolder  unbelief;  between  accepting  the  sacred  narra- 
tive as  a  true  account  of  miracles  actually  performed, 
and  rejecting  it  as  wholly  fictitious  ana  incredible; 
whether  the  fiction  be  attributed  to  the  gradual  accre- 
tion of  mythical  elements,  or  (for  a  later  criticism  has 
come  back  again  to  the  older  and  more  inte 

•  See '  I^aya  ond  Iteriewa,'  p.  lOS. 
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theory*)    to    the    conscious  fabrication   of   a  wilful 
impostor. 

14,  The  argument  of  Hume,  which  may  be  taken 
as  the  representative  of  all  those  which  rest  merely  on 
the  general  couception  of  laws  of  nature,  was  refuted 
long  ago  by  one  who  wrote  as  the  advocate  of  his 
teaSiiug  in  some  other  respects-f  A  miracle  is  not 
"a  violation  of  the  laws  ot  nature,"  in  any  sense  in 
which  such  a  violation  is  impossible  or  inconceivable. 
It  is  simply  the  introduction  of  a  new  agent,  possessing 
new  powers,  and  therefore  not  included  under  therulea 
generalized  from  a  previous  experience.  Its  miracu- 
lous character,  distinguishing  it  from  mere  new  dis- 
coveries in  nature,  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  powers 
in  question  are  supposed  to  be  introduced  for  a  special 
purpose,  and  to  be  withdrawn  again  when  that  purpose 
IB  accomplished,  and  thus  to  be  excluded  from  the 
field  of  future  observation  and  investigation.  But  the 
supposition  of  such  powers  need  not  imply  any  viola- 
tion of  the  present  laws  observed  by  present  natural 
agents.  The  laws  of  nature,  in  the  only  sense  of  the 
phrase  which  ia  relevant  to  the  present  argument,  are 
simply  general  statements  concerning  the  powers  and 
properties  of  certain  classes  of  objects  which  have 
come  under  our  observation.  They  say  nothing  about 
tte  powers  and  properties  of  other  objects  or  classes 
of  objects  which  have  not  been  observed,  or  which 
have  been  observed  with  a  difierent  result.  There  are 
laws,  for  instance,  of  one  class  of  material  agents 
which  do  not  apply  to  another ;  and  there  are  laws  of 
matter  in  general  which  are  not  applicable  to  mind; 
and  so  there  may  be  other  orders  ot  beings  of  which 
we  have  no  knowledge,  the  laws  of  whose  action  may 
be  different  from  all  that  we  know  of  mind  or  body. 
A  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature,  in  this  sense  of  the 


10  Bauer,  wlo  rejects  tie  hjpothesia  of  a  traditional  origin  of  flie 
"  that  wnicb  ascribes  them  to  delitKrate  fabrication. 

. luse  and  Effect,  NoteE.    I  hafu  borrowed  *he  leading 

idea  of  Brown's  argument,  though  dissenting  from  some  of  his  details,  and 
therefore  unable  to  adopt  his  e:s£et  language. 
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expression,  would  take  place  if,  in  two  cases  in  which 
the  cause  or  antecedent  feet  were  exactly  the  same,  the 
effect  or  consequent  fact  were  different.  But  no  such 
irregularity  is  asserted  by  the  believer  in  miracles. 
He  does  not  assert  that  miracles  are  produced  by  the 
abnormal  action  of  natural  and  known  causes — on  the 
contrary,  he  expresBly  maintains  that  they  are  pro- 
duced by  a  special  interposition  of  Divine  tower;  and 
that  such  an  interposition,  constituting  in  itself  a  dif- 
ferent cause,  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  follow- 
ed by  a  different  effect. 

15.  So  far  then  as  a  miracle  is  regarded  as  the 
operation  of  a  special  cause,  producing  a  special  effect, 
it  offers  no  antagonism  to  tliat  general  uniformity  of 
nature,  according  to  which  the  same  effects  will  always 
follow  from  the  same  causes.  The  opposition  between 
science  and  miracle,  if  any  exist,  must  be  sought  in 
another  quarter;  namely,  in  the  assumption '(provided 
that  such  an  assumption  is  warranted  by  science)  that 
tlie  introdnction  of  a  special  cause  is  itself  incredible. 
The  ground  of  such  an  assumption  appears  to  lie  in 
the  hypothesis  that  the  existing  forces  of  nature  are  ao 
mutually  related  to  each  other  that  no  new  power  can 
be  introduced  without  eitlier  disturbing  flie  whole 
equilibrium  of  the  universe,  or  involving  a  series  of 
miracles,  coextensive  with  the  universe,  to  counteract 
such  disturbance.  This  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of 
the  following  observation  by  a  recent  writer: — "In  an 
age  of  physical  research  like  tlie  present,  all  highly 
cultivated  minds  and  duly  advanced  intellects  have 
imbibed,  more  or  less,  the  lessons  of  the  inductive 
philosophy,  and  have  at  least  in  some  meaenre  learned 
to  appreciate  the  grand  foundation  conception  of 
universal  law — to  recognise  the  impossibility  even  of 
any  two  material  atoms  subsisting  together  without  a 
determinate  relation — of  any  action  of  the  one  or  the 
other,  whether  of  equilibrium  or  of  motion,  without 
reference  to  a  physical  cause  —  of  any  modification 
whatsoever  in  the  existing  conditions  of  material 
agents,  unless  through  the  invariable  operation  of  a 
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series  of  eternally  impressed  coiiseC[aeiice9,  following 
in  some  necessary  chain  of  orderly  connexion — how- 
ever imperfectly  known  to  ns."* 

This  operation  of  aseries  of  eternally  impressed  con- 
sequences could  hardly  be  described  more  graphically 
or  forcibly  than  in  the  following  words  of  a  great  Ger- 
man philosopher ; — "  Let  us  imagine,  tor  instance,  this 
grain  of  sand  lying  some  few  feet  further  inland  than  it 
actually  does.  Then  must  the  stormwind  that  drove  it 
in  from  the  sea-shore  have  been  stronger  than  it  actually 
was.  Then  must  the  preceding  state  of  the  atmosphere, 
by  which  this  wind  was  occasioned  and  its  degree  of 
strength  determined,  have  been  different  from  what  it 
actu^ly  was ;  and  the  previous  changes  w'  lich  gave  rise 
to  this  particular  weather ;  and  so  on,  "We  must  sup- 
pose a  different  temperature  from  that  which  really  ex- 
isted, and  a  different  constitution  of  the  bodies  which 
influenced  this  temperature.  The  fertility  or  ban-ennesa 
of  countries,  the  duration  of  the  life  of  man,  depend, 
unquestionably,  in  a  great  degree,  on  temperature.  How 
can  you  know — since  it  is  not  given  ns  to  penetrate 
the  arcana  of  nature,  and  it  is  therefore  allowable  to 
speak  of  possibilities — how  can  you  know  that  in  such 
a  state  of  the  weather  as  we  have  been  supposing,  in 
order  to  carry  this  grain  of  sand  a  few  jards  further,  some 
ancestor  of  yours  might  not  have  penshed  from  hunger, 
or  cold,  or  heat,  long  before  the  birth  of  that  son  from 
whom  you  are  descended ;  that  thus  you  might  never 
have  been  at  all ;  and  all  that  you  have  ever  done,  and 
all  that  you  ever  hope  to  do  in  this  world,  must  have 
been  hindered,  in  order  that  a  grain  of  sand  might  lie 
in  a  different  place  ?"-|- 

■•  '  EaSRTS  BDd  Eeviews.'  p.  133. 

+  Fichte, '  '^■~  ■"— *" •=-"  ' 

ranslatioQ  1 

be  better  knonn  in  this  country  .nod  to  which  I  take  tliia  opportunity  otes 
pressing  my  own  obligationa — 'Tbs  Principles  of  Mctaphyaicul  undEtliic&i 
Science"  by  my  friend  Professor  Bowen,  of  Harvard  College, 

Scbleiermacher  ('Der  CbrisUicbe  Gluube,'  %  4.7,  p.  2GD)  expresses  in 

feccral  teims,  and  witb  express  reference  to  miracles,  tbc  same  Tiew  whicb 
iehtfl  bas  eihibited  by  nn  ioatance  in  relation  to  necessity  in  general.  "A 
miracle,"  he  says,  "  bas  a  positire  relation,  by  wbich  it  extends  to  all  that  ia 
futui^,  and  a  negative  relation,  wbieb  in  a  certain  sense  affects  all  that  ia 

tast.  Xa  so  far  aa  that  does  not  follow  wbich  would  have  followed  according 
)  the  Datural  coDnection  of  the  aggregate  of  finite  causes,  in  so  fer  an  effeiS 
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16.  Without  attempting  to  criticise  the  argument 
as  thus  eloquently  stated,  let  us  make  one  alteration  in 
the  circumstances  supposed — an  alteration  necessary  to 
make  it  relevant  to  the  present  question.  Let  us  suppose 
that  the  grain  of  sand,  instead  of  being  carried  to'its  pres- 
ent position  by  the  wind,  has  been  placed  there  by  a  man. 
Is  the  student  of  physical  science  prepared  to  enumerate 
a  similar  chain  of  material  antecedents,  which  must  have 
been  other  than  they  were,  before  the  man  could  have 
chosen  to  deposit  the  grain  of  sand  on  any  other  spot 
than  that'on  which  it  is  now  lying?  Such  a  conclusion 
has  indeed  been  maintained  in  general  terms,  without 
any  specification  of  antecedents,  by  the  advocates  of 
Fatalism ;  and  it  is  maintained  in  the  continuation  of 
the  passage  from  which  the  above  extract  is  taken.* 
But  the  question  is,  not  whether  such  a  conclusion  lias 
been  asserted,  as  many  other  absurdities  have  been 
asserted,  by  the  advocates  of  a  theory ;  f  but  whether  it 
has  been  established  on  such  scientific  grounds  as  to  be 
entitled  to  the  assent  of  all  duly  cultivated  minds, 
whatever  their  own  consciousness  may  say  to  the  con- 
trary. X    The  mostrigid  prevalence  of  law  and  necessary 

e  of  other  natural  countoracting  cnuses  be- 
lolwithstandinglhe  conourredce  of  all  effeo- 
,  .  of  the  effect.     Everything,  therefore,  nhioh 

Itam  all  past  time  contributed  to  tbts  effect  is  in  a  certdti  measure  annihilat- 
ed; uid  instead  of  the  iat«rpolatioa  of  a  single  supernatural  agent  into  the 
course  of  nature,  the  whole  ooncsption  of  nature  is  destroyed.  On  the  posi- 
tive side,  something  takes  place  which  is  conceived  as  incapable  of  following 
from  Ibe  aggregate  of  finite  causes.  £ut,  inaamach  as  this  event  itself  now 
becomes  an  actual  link  in  the  chain  of  nature,  every  future  event  mast  he 
other  tbaa  it  would  bave  been  bad  this  one  miracle  not  taken  place.  Every 
miracle  thus  not  only  destroys  the  oHgina!  order  of  nature  forever  after;  but 
each  later  miracle  destroys  the  earlier  ones,  so  far  aa  tbese  have  become  parts 
of  the  aeries  of  effective  causes."  The  whole  argument,  as  Eothe  has  ob- 
Bcrved,  rests  on  the  assumption  of  absolute  determinism. 

*  Not  however  as  the  author's  own  conclusian;  but  aa  one  of  two  con- 
flicting doubts,  to  be  aflienvards  resolved. 

t  ''Nihil  lam  absurde  dici  potest,  quod  non  dlcatur  ab  aliquo philosopho- 
rum." — a^em,  De  Divinatione,  ii.,  58. 

%  An  attempt  has  recently  been  made  to  prove  the  non-existence  of  fl'ee 
will,  by  means  of  atatistlcal  calculations,  showing  an  arerure  nniformity  in 
the  recurrence  of  certain  actions  in  certain  periods  of  time.  Toe  resemblance, 
however,  between  statistical  averages  and  natural  laws  fails  at  the  very  point 
on  which  the  whole  weight  of  the  argument  rests.  A  natural  law  is  valid  for 
a  class  of  objects,  only  because  and  in  so  far  as  it  is  valid  for  each  individual 
of  that  class :  the  law  of  gravitation,  for  instance,  is  exhibited  in  a  siDgle 
apple  as  much  as  in  on  orchard;  and  ia  concluded  of  the  latter  ftom  bemg 
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Eequence  among  purely  material  phenomena  may  be  ad- 
mitted witliout  apprehension  by  the  firmest  believer  in 
miracles,  so  long  as  that  sequence  is  so  intei-preted  as 
to  leave  room  for  a  power  indispensable  to  all  moral 
obligations  and  to  ail  religious  belief — the  power  of  Free 
Will  in  man. 

Deny  the  existence  of  a  freewill  in  man ;  and  neither 
the  pOBBibility  of  miracles,  nor  any  other  question  of 
religion  or  morality,  isworth  contending  about.  Admit 
the  existence  of  a  free  will  in  man ;  and  we  have  tho 
experience  of  a  power,  analogous,  however  inferior,  to 
that  which  is  supposed  to  operate  in  the  production  of 
a  miracle,  and  terming  the  basis  of  a  legitimate  argu- 
ment from  tlie  less  to  the  greater.  *  In  the  Will  of  man 
we  have  the  solitary  instance  of  an  EfBeient  Cause  in 
the  highest  sense  of  the  term,  acting  among  and  along 
with  uie  physical  causes  of  the  material  world,  and 
producing  results  which  would  not  have  been  brought 
about  by  any  invariable  sequence  of  physical  causes 
left  to  their  own  action.  We  have  evidence,  also,  of 
an  elasticHy,  so  to  speak,  in  the  constitution  of  nature, 
which  permits  the  influence  of  human  power  on  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  world  to  be  exercised  or  suspended  at  will, 
without  affecting  the  stability  of  the  whole.  We  have 
thus  a  precedent  for  allowing  tlie  possibility  of  a  sim- 
ilar interference  of  a  higher  will  on  a  grander  scale, 
provided  for  by  a  similar  elasticity  of  the  matter  sub- 
jected to  its  influence.  Such  interferences,  whether 
produced  by  human  or  by  superhuman  will,  are  not  con- 
trary to  the  laws  of  matter ;  but  neither  are  they  tho  re- 
sult of  those  laws.  They  are  the  work  of  an  agent  who 
is  independent  of  the  laws,  and  who,  therefore,  neither 
obeys  them  nor  disobeys  them.f  If  a  man,  of  his  own 
free  will,  throws  a  stone  into  tlie  air,  the  motion  of  the 
stone,  as  soon  as  it  has  left  his  hand,  is  determined  by  a 

obaerred  !□  the  former.  But  tbe  uniformity  represeDted  bj  statistical  arer- 
ages  is  one  wbicb  is  observed  in  masses  only,  and  not  in  individuals ;  und 
henw  the  Ihw,  if  latv  it  be,  which  sucb  averages  indicate,  is  one  which  offers 
no  bar  to  the  existence  of  mdividtia)  freedom,  exercised,  as  all  human  power 
iQiist  be  exercised,  wiibit)  ceFlaiu  limits. 

"  Compare  Twesten, '  Voriesunaen  ueber  dia  Dogmatik,'  ii.,  p.  111. 

t  See  Rathe,  in  '  Studien  imd  Kritiken,'  1S56,  p.  S3. 
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combination  of  purely  material  laws ;  partly  by  the 
attraction  of  the  earth ;  partly  by  the  resistance  of  the 
air ;  partly  by  the  magnitude  and  direction  of  the  force 
by  which  it  was  thrown.  But  by  what  law  came  it  to 
be  tin-own  at  all?  What  law  brought  about  the  cir- 
cumstances though  which  the  aforesaid  combination  of 
material  laws  came  into  operation  on  this  particular 
occasion  and  in  this  particular  manner?  The  law  of 
gravitation,  no  doubt,  remains  constant  and  unbroken, 
whether  the  stone  is  lying  on  the  ground  or  moving 
tlirough  the  air ;  but  neither  the  law  of  gravitation,  nor 
all  the  laws  of  matter  put  together,  could  have  brought 
about  this  particular  result,  without  the  interposition 
of  the  free  will  of  the  man  who  throws  the  stone.  Sub- 
stitute the  will  of  God  for  tlie  will  of  man ;  and  the 
argument,  which  in  the  above  instance  is  limited  to  the 
narrow  sphere  within  which  man's  power  can  be  exer- 
cisedjbecomes  applicable  to  the  whole  extent  of  creation, 
and  to  all  the  phenomena  which  it  embraces. 

17.  The  fundamental  conception,  M'bicb  is  indispen- 
sable to  a  true  apprehension  of  the  nature  of  a  miracle, 
is  that  of  the  distinction  of  Mind  from  Matter,  and  of 
the  power  of  the  former,  as  apersonal,  conscious,  and  free 
agent,  to  influence  the  phenomena  of  the  latter.  We  are 
consciouaof  this  power  in  ourselves;  we  experience  it  in 
our  everyday  life ;  but  we  experience  also  its  restriction 
within  certain  narrowlimits,  the  principal  one  beingthat 
man's  influence  upon  foreign  bodies  is  only  possible 
through  tlie  instrumentality  of  his  own  body.*  Be- 
yond these  limits  is  the  region  of  the  miraculous.  In 
at  least  the  great  majority  of  the  miracles  recorded 
in  Scripture,  the  supernatural  element  appears,  not  in 
the  relation  of  matter  to  matter,  but  in  that  of  matter 
to  mind ;  in  the  exercise  of  a  personal  power  tran- 
scending the  limits  of  man's  will.  They  are  not  so  much 
sumrmaterial  as  superhuman.  Miracles,  as  evidencesof 
religion,  are  connected  with  a  teacher  of  that  religion ; 
and  their  evidential  character  consists  in  tlie  witness 
which  they  bear  to  him  as  "  a  man  approved  of  God 
•  Tweslen, '  VorfesuDgen  ueber  die  Dogtnatik,"  i.  p.  868. 
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by  miracles  and  wonders  and  signs,  which  God  did  by 
him."  He  may  make  use  of  natural  agents,  acting  by 
their  own  laws,  or  he  may  not :  on  this  question  various 
conjectures  may  be  hazarded,  more  or  less  plansible. 
The  miracle  consists  in  his  making  \ise  of  thfem,  so  far 
as  he  does  so,  under  circumstances  which  no  human 
skill  could  bring  about.  When  a  sick  man  is  healed, 
or  a  tempest  stilled,  by  a  word,  the  mere  action  of 
matter  upon  matter  may  possibly  be  similar  to  that 
which  takes  place  when  the  same  effects  occur  in  a 
natural  way :  the  miracle  consists  in  tlie  means  by  which 
that  action  is  brought  about.  And  those  means,  we 
are  assured  by  the  woi-d  of  the  Teacher  iiimeelf,  are 
nothing  less  than  the  power  of  God,  vouchsated  for  tlie 
express  purpose  of  bearing  witness  that  God  has  sent 
him.  Is  it  more  reasonable,  taking  tlie  whole  evidence 
into  account,  to  believe  his  word ;  or  to  suppose,  either 
that  the  works  were  not  done  at  all,  or  that  they  were 
done  by  a  scientific  deception?  This  is  tlie  real  ques- 
tion to  be  decided. 

If,  indeed,  we  include,  under  tlie  term  nature,  all 
that  is  potential,  as  well  as  all  that  is  actual,  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  world — all  that  can  be  brought  about 
in  it  by  divine  power,  as  well  as  all  that  is  brought 
about  in  it  by  physical  causes, — in  such  an  extended 
sense  of  the  term,  a  miracle,  like  any  other  occurrence, 
may  be  included  within  the  province  of  nature.  Wo 
may,  doubtless,  believe  tliat  God  from  the  beginning, 
80  ordered  the  constitution  of  the  world  as  to  leave  room 
for  the  exercise  of  those  miraculous  powers  which  He 
foresaw  would  at  a  certain  time  be  exercised;  just  ae 
He  has  left  similar  room  for  the  exercise,  within  nar- 
rower limits,  of  the  human  will.  In  this  sense,  some 
of  the  scholastic  divines  maintained,  with  reason,  that  a 
miracle  is  contrary  to  nature  only  in  so  far  as  nature  is 
regarded  as  an  active  manifestation,  not  in  so  far  as  it 
is  regarded  as  a  passive  recipient  of  power.*     If  this 


ausceptiva.  et  est  poteuHa  aptata  et  potentia  ni ^ ^.  ^„,  ^„.v...*..  -. 

tivatam  nature  inferiorisguam  anperioris;  ausceptiTa  aulem  natura  infe 
naris.    £t  Ternm  est  qaoa  qutciimd  est  Deo  possibile  lecuDdum  poteatian 
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distinction  is  once  clearly  understood,  the  question, 
whether  miracles  may  be  represented  as  the  result  of 
law,  or  not,  is  a  mere  verbal  question,  which  is  only 
important  from  its  liability  to  oe  mistaken  for  a  real 
one.  Properly  speaking,  a  natural  effect  is  not  produced 
W  a  law,  but  by  an  agent  acting  according  to  a  law. 
Every  natural  phenomenon  has  its  physical  cause  in 
some  antecedent  natural  phenomenon  which  it  regularly 
follows ;  and  the  laws  of  nalwre  are  merely  classifica- 
tions of  some  of  these  sequences  with  others  of  a  simi- 
lar character;*  or,  as  tliey  have  been  aptly  called, 
"  the  nniformities  wMch  exist  among  natural  phenom- 
ena, when  reduced  to  their  simplest  expression."  f  In 
this  sense,  miracles  cannot  be  referred  to  a  natural  law, 
known  or  unknown ;  for  they  do  not  resemble  any  se- 
quence of  one  sensible  phenomenon  from  another ;  nor 
can  any  sensible  phenomenon  or  group  of  phenomena 
be  pointed  out,  or  even  supposed  to  exist,  the  occurrence 
of  which  would  be  invariably  followed  by  such  results. 
But  if  the  term  law  be  used  in  a  different  sense,  to  de- 
note a  method  or  plan  conceived  in  the  mind  of  an 
intelligent  Being ;  and  if,  by  referring  miracles  to  a 
law,  no  more  is  meant  than  that  they,  like  other  events, 
formed  part  of  God's  purpose  from  the  beginning,  and 
were  the  result,  not  of  sudden  caprice,  but  of  a  pre- 
ordained plan,  by  which  provision  was  made  for  them, 
that  they  should  be  wrought  at  their  proper  time  and 
place  without  disturbing  tlie  economy  of  tlio  universe, 
— such  an  expression,  aflomng  for  the  necessary  imper- 
fection of  all  human  terms  when  applied  to  divine 
things,  is  perhaps  the  most  true  and  reverent  conception 

actiram,  est  nalnne  possibile,  nan  simpliciter,  aed  sectiDdum  pot^atiam  sns- 
ceptivam;  etboc  est  dicta  poasibitit^j  sednon  aecuodum  activam  poteatiam, 
neo  aecuDdum  oplotam."  A  similar Tiew is  held  bj  Albertus Magnus,  'Sum- 
ma,' p.  ii,,  trect  viiL,  qn.  xiii-i  and  by  Aquiaas,  JD  1  Seat..  disL  itii..  qu. 
ii.,  art.  2.    See  also  Nesnder, '  Churcb  Eistor;,'  vol.  viii.,  p.  161,  Eng.  tr.  ed. 

*  "  No  further  insight  iotn  trhy  the  apple  falls  is  acquired  bj  sajing  it  is 

forced  to  fall,  or  it  falls  bf  tbe  force  cf  gravitatioa  i  by  the  latter  exnressioa 

relate  it  most  nsefuliy  to  other  pbeuomi 


is  by  tbe  force  of  gravitatioQ  :  bj 
ite  it  most  nsefuliy  to  other  pbei 
know  no  more  of  the  particular  pbenomeua  then  that  under 

Stances  the  app'-  "---'-"  "      " " '  '■        '"' 

IS,  3rd  edition. 


fall." — Srovt  arttht  Con-daUonof  FhusiaU ibrcti,  p. 
+  Mai'a  '  Logic.^'^vol.  t,  p.  385. 
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of  these  events  whicli  M-e  are  capable  of  forming  during 
tltis  present  life ;  though,  like  other  analogies  trans- 
ferred from  the  human  mind  to  the  Divine,  it  is  the 
object  rather  of  religious  belief  than  of  philosophical 
speculation. 

18,  Onr  argument  has  hitherto  proceeded  on  the 
assumption  that  we  are  justified  in  regarding  the  riei- 
ble  world  as  under  the  government  of  a  personal  God, 
and  in  speaking  of  His  acts  and  purposes  in  language 
which  implies  an  analogy  between  the  Divine  mind 
and  the  human.  It  now  becomes  necessaiy  to  make 
some  remarks  in  vindication  of  the  assumption  itself, 
which  has  been  included  by  recent  criticism  in  the 
same  condemnation  with  the  consequences  which  we 
have  endeavoured  to  deduce  from  it.  Of  the  argument 
from  design,  "as  popularly  pursued,"  we  are  told  that 
it  "  proceeds  on  the  analog}'  of  a  personal  agent,  whose 
contrivances  are  limited  by  tlie  conditions  of  tJie  ease 
and  the  nature  of  his  materials,  and  pursued  by  steps 
corresponding  to  those  of  human  plans  and  operations: 
— an  argument  leading  only  to  the  most  unworthy  and 
anthropomorphic  conceptions.*  We  are  told,  again,  that 
"  to  attempt  to  reason  from  law  to  volition,  from  order  to 
active  power,  from  universal  reason  to  distinct  personal- 
ity, from  design  to  self-existence,  from  intelligence  to  in- 
finite perfection,  is  in  reality  to  adopt  grounds  of  argu- 
ment and  speculation  entirely  beyond  those  of  strict 
philosophical  inference."  f  We  are  told,  again,  that 
"  the  simple  argument  trom  the  invariable  order  of  na- 

*  Powell,  'Order  of  Nature,'  n.  237.  It  is  natural  to  lum  to  this  more 
elaborate  work,  published  but  a  BboH  time  before  the  •  Esaajs  and  ReTiews,' 
B3  tbe  most  probable  source  Irom  which  lo  complete  or  eiplaiD  anything 
which  seems  defective  or  obscure  in  the  aulhor'a  contribution  to  the  latlsr 
Tolnme.  At  the  same  time  it  is  but  just  to  call  attention  to  some  IndicaMons 
of  B  very  different  and  a  fir  truer  view,  in  an  earlier  work  by  9)e  same 
writer;  as  ia  the  following  passage,  which  I  venture  lo  cite,  though  unable 
to  reconcile  it  with  his  latter  language :— "  It  is  bj  analogy  with  the  esercise 
of  intellect,  and  the  volition,  or  power  of  moral  causation,  of  which  we  are 
conscious  within  ourselves,  that  ws  speak  of  the  iSvifeme  Mind,  and  iforal 
Catue  of  the  universe,  of  whose  operation,  order,  arrangement,  and  adapta- 
tion are  the  eitemal  manifestations.  Order  implies  what  bj  anaiom  we  call 
ittteUiggnce  ;  subaerriencr  to  an  observed  end  implies  intelli([ence/ore!«Jn[f, 
which,  by  analogy,  we  ctui  design." — On  the  Spirit  of  the  Inductive  I'hiloi- 
tphu.ji.  166, 

+  Powell, '  Order  of  Nature,'  p.  244. 
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tnre  is  wholly  incompetent  to  gjve  ua  any  conception 
whatever  of  the  Divine  Omnipotence,  except  as  main- 
tainim,  or  acting  through,  that  invariable  universal  sys- 
tem of  physical  order  and  law;"  and  that  "a  theism  of 
Omnipotmce  in  any  sense  demoting  from  the  order  of 
nature  must  be  entirely  derived  from  other  teaching,"* 
In  order  to  test  the  value  of  these  and  similar  arguments, 
it  will  be  necessary  that  we  should  clearly  understand 
what  this  other  teaching  is,  and  what  it  teaches  us;  as 
well  as  the  relation  in  which  it  stands  to  the  general- 
izations and  inductions  of  physical  science. 

In  examining  this  question,  we  are  not  directly  con- 
cerned with  the  higher  inquiry  regarding  the  degree 
and  character  of  man's  knowledge  of  God,  as  a  whole 
and  from  whatever  source  derived,  in  its  relation  to 
the  absolute  essence  of  its  Divine  Object,  and  to 
the  necessary  limits  of  man's  faculties.  The  diffi- 
cnlties  connected  with  metaphysical  theories  of  the  Ab- 
solute and  Infinite,  which  have  driven  so  many  specu- 
lative minds  into  the  extravagances  of  Pantheism,  do 
not  affect  our  present  argument.  How  any  relation 
between  the  infinite  and  the  finite  can  be  conceived  as 
existing ; — how  God  can  be  contemplated  as  acting  in 
time  at  all,  whether  in  connection  with  the  phenomena 
of  the  material  world,  or  with  the  tlioughts  and"  feelings 
of  men : — questions  of  this  kind  are  equally  applicable 
to  every  positive  conception  of  Divine  Providence  which 
we  are  capable  of  forming,  and  have  no  direct  bear- 
ing on  the  peculiar  claims  of  one  class  of  such  concep- 
tions as  compared  with  another.  The  general  answer 
to  such  difficulties  is  to  be  found  in  the  confession  of 
our  ignorance  as  regards  the  mystery  from  which  they 
spring  and  on  which  their  solution  depends ;  but  this 
ignorance,  arising  as  it  does  from  the  tmiversal  Jimita 
of  human  thought,  has  no  special  relation  to  one  age 
or  state  of  man's  knowledge,  more  than  to  another,  and 
is  not  removed  by  any  advance  in  those  departments 
which  fall  within  his  legitimate  field.  Pantheistic 
speculation  has  flourished  with  much  the  same  result, 
•  Powell,  'OrdCT  of  Nature,'  p.  247. 
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or  want  of  result,  in  the  earliest  and  in  the  latest  days 
of  philosophy,  tn  ancient  India  and  in  modern  Ger- 
many ;  and  if  any  advance  is  to  be  expected  in  relation 
to  the  questions  with  which  such  speculation  deals,  it 
is  probably  to  be  looked  for,  not  in  the  fuller  solution 
of  the  questions  themselves,  but  in  the  clearer  appre- 
hension of  the  reasons  why  they  are  insoluble. 

The  question  now  before  us  is  of  another  character. 
It  relates  to  that  knowledge  of  God  which,  be  it  more 
or  less  philosophically  perfect,  is  that  which  practically 
determines  the  thouglits  and  feelings  and  actions  of  the 
majority  of  mankind;  being  connected  with  facts  of 
their  daily  experience,  and  with  ideas  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  those  facts.  And  the  form  in  wnich  it 
meets  its  at  present  may  be  expressed  as  follows : — Is 
the  truest  and  highest  conception  of  God  to  which  man 
can  practically  attain  with  his  present  faculties  that 
which  is  suggested  by  the  observation  of  Law  and 
Order,  as  existing  in  the  material  world  ?  or  is  there  a 
Iiigher  conception,  derived  from  a  different  class  of  ob- 
jects, by  which  the  errors  of  an  exclusively  physical 
theology  may  be  discovered  and  corrected  i 

19.  Reduced  to  its  simplest  terms  the  question  really 
stands  thus : — Is  Matter  or  Mind  the  truer  image  of 
God  ?  We  are  told  indeed,  "that  the  study  of  physical 
causes  is  the  sole  real  clue  to  the  conception  of  a  moral 
cause ;  and  that  physical  order,  so  far  from  being  op- 
posed to  the  idea  of  supreme  intelligence,  is  the  very 
exponent  of  it."  *  "We  are  referred  to  "the  grand  con- 
templation of  eosmical  order  and  unity  "  as  furnishing 
"  proofs  of  the  ever-present  mind  and  reason  in  nature  ;"f 
but  we  have  yet  to  learn  what  is  the  exact  process  by 
which  the  desired  conclusion  is  elicited  from  the  prem- 

20.  In  opposition  to  these  statements  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  repeat,  with  a  very  slight  modification,  the 
words  of  Sir  "William  Hamilton,  "  that  the  class  of 
phenomena  which  requires  that  kind  of  cause  we  de- 
nominate a  Deity  is  exclusively  given  in  the  phenom- 

*  Powell,  'Order  of  Natare,'  p.  235.  +  Ibid.,  p.  238. 
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ena  of  mind ;  that  the  phenomena  of  matter,  taken  by 
themselves  (you  will  observe  the  qualification — taken 
by  themselves),  do  not  warrant  any  inference  to  the 
existence  of  a  God."*  The  argument  which  would  de- 
duce the  conception  of  God  solely  from  physical  causa- 
tion bears  witness,  in  the  very  words  m  which  it  is 
announced,  to  its  own  imperfection.  The  very  names 
of  law,  and  order,  and  cause,  had  a  literal  before  they 
had  a  figurative  meaning,  and  are  borrowed,  in  com- 
mon with  the  whole  phraseology  of  causation,  by  the 
sciences  of  invariable  succession,  from  those  of  moral 
action  and  obligation.  "We  discern  Law  as  Law,  solely 
by_  means  of  the  personal  consciousness  of  duty ;  we 
gain  tlie  conception,  not  by  the  external  observation  of 
what  is,  but  by  the  internal  apprehension  of  what  might 
to  he.  "We  discern  Causation,  as  Causation,  solely  in 
and  by  the  productive  energy  of  the  personal  will, — 
the  one  solitary  fact  of  human  experience  in  which  is 
presented  the  cmiseiousness  of  effort, — ofjjower  in  action, 
exerting  itself  to  the  prodnction  of  an  effect.  We  dis- 
cern Order,  as  Order,  only  in  so  far  as  we  conceive  the 
many  as  constituting  the  One, — the  varied  phenomena 
of  sense  as  combined  into  a  single  whole/  and  the  ideas 
of  tmity  and  totality  are  given  only  in  the  personal  con- 
sciousness,— in  the  immediate  perception  of  the  one 
indivisible  Self,  and  its  several  modes  of  conscious  ex- 
istenecf  What  do  we  mean  when  we  speak  of  the 
Order  of  Nature  as  implying  a  presiding  Mind  ?  The 
language  is  unintelligible  save  as  interpreted  by  what 
the  personal  conscioifsness  tells  us  of  our  own  mind  and 
its  control  over  the  objects  that  are  under  its  dominion. 
In  the  little  world  of  man's  thought  and  its  objects, 
that  Order,  that  Sj-stem  from  which  the  Cosmos  derives 
its  name, — that  Unity  which  binds  together  the  diverse 
elements  into  a  consistent  whole, — is  the  factor  contrib- 


D  Metophf  sics,'  vol, 

elaseule  -unite  qui  c  r 

rons  dans  aucune  des  choses  qne  no3  fooulteB  ol 


nediatemeiit  par  la 


jrvent.  Maia  rentendement,  qui  la  trouve  en  lui,  la  met  hors  de  lui  par  in- 
uotiOD,  et  d'uQ  certa[a  nombra  des  choses  ooeiislfflites  il  crte  des  unites 
ilificiellee. '— ^ffljyec-Coiiard,  »»  J<mffroy't  iraneiaHon  of  Sdd,  toL  iv., 
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uted  by  the  mind  to  its  objects, — the  product  of  Intelli- 
gence, comprehending,  arranging,  generalizing,  cl^si- 
fving.  Without  this  action  of  mind  upon  its  objeete, 
the  little  world  of  each  man's  knowledge  would  be,  not 
a  Cosmos,  but  a  Chaos, — not  a  system  of  parts  in 
mutual  relation  to  each  other,  but  an  endless  succession 
of  isolated  phantoms  coming  and  going  one  by  one.  It 
is  from  this  little  world  of  our  own  consciousness,  with 
its  many  objects,  marshalled  in  their  array  under  the 
rule  of  the  one  conscious  Mind,  that  we  are  led  to  the 
thought  of  the  great  universe  beyond, — that  we  con- 
ceive this  also  as  a  world  of  Order,  and  as  being  such 
by  virtue  of  its  relation  to  an  ordering  and  presiding 
iiind.  Design,  Purpose,  Relation  of  parts  to  a  whole, 
of  means  to  an  end, — ^these  conceptions  boiTowed  from 
the  world  of  mind,  can  alone  give  order  and  unity  to 
the  world  of  matter,  by  representing  it  as  moulded  and 
governed  by  a  ruling  and  purposing  Mind,  the  centre 
and  the  source  of  that  relation  which  mind  does  not 
fake  from  matter,  but  confers  upon  it.  Through  this 
alone  can  Chaos  be  conceived  as  Cosmos ;  through  thia 
alone  can  the  Many  point  to  the  One. 

21.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  very  conception  of  a 
Design  in  creation  implies  the  existence  of  a  Free  Will 
in  the  Designer.  If  man  were  not  conscious  of  a  free 
will  in  himself,  he  could  frame  no  designs,  ho  could  con- 
ceive no  purposes  of  his  own ;  and  without  the  assump- 
tion of  an  analogous  Divine  Will,  there  is  no  meaning  m 
his  language  when  he  speaks  of  the  Design  or  Purpose  of 
God.  But  in  conceiving  God  as  a  free  agent,  we  neces- 
sarily conceive  Him  as  a  Person ;  and  this  conception 
places  Him  in  a  totally  different  light  from  that  of  a  mere 
soul  of  the  world,  or  intelligence  manifested  in  a  system 
of  material  phenomena.  In  conceiving  God  as  a  Person, 
we  conceive  Him  as  standing  in  a  direct  relation  to  that 
one  object  in  the  world  which  is  most  nearly  akin  to 
Himself, — the  personal  soul  of  man,  by  whom  He  is  so 
conceived.  The  personality,  and,  as  implied  in  the 
personality,  the  moral  nature  of  God,  is  not,  as  it  has 
sometimes  been   represented,  an  isolated  conception. 
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derived  from  a  distinct  class  of  facts,  and  superadded 
to  another  conception  of  a  Deity  derived  from  the  order 
of  nature  :*  it  is  the  primary  and  fundamental  idea  of 
a  God  in  any  distinctive  sense  of  the  word, — an  idea 
■without  which  no  religion  and  no  theology,  no  feeling 
of  a  spiritual  relation  between  God  and  man,  and  no 
conception  of  a  mind  superior  to  nature,  can  have  any 
existence.  To  speak,  in  the  langnage  of  modern  pan- 
theistic philosophy,  of  a  Ecason  or  Thought  in  the  uni- 
verse, which  first  becomes  conscious  in  man,  is  simply 
to  use  terms  without  a  meaning ;  for  we  have  no  con- 
ception of  reason  or  thought  at  all,  except  as  a  con- 
sciousness. And  to  speak,  on  the  side  of  physical 
philosophy,  of  a  Supreme  Mind,  evinced  in  the  laws 
of  matter,  is,  in  like  manner,  to  use  terms  which  have 
DO  meaning  until  we  have  acquired  a  conception  of 
what  mind  is  from  the  consciousness  of  the  mind 
within  ourselves.  Our  primary  religious  consciousness 
is  that  of  man's  relation  to  God  as  a  person  to  a  per- 
son ;  and,  unless  we  begin  with  this  and  retain  it  in 
our  knowledge,  tlie  very  name  of  God  is  unmeaning. 
If  this  be  Anthropomorphism,  it  is,  as  Jacobi  has  said, 
an  Anthropomorphism  identical  with  Theism,  and  with- 
out which  there  remains  nothing  but  Atheism  or  Fe- 
tichism.f 

22,  The  following  quotation  from  the  same  eloquent 
and  profound  philosopner  is  probably  already  lamiliar 
to  many  readers,  but  is  too  excellent  in  itself  and  too 
appropriate  to  the  present  argument  to  be  omitted. 

•  "  At  the  utmost,"  aajs  Profeaaor  Powell,  •'  a  phraico-theologj'  can  onlr 
tench  a  euppeme  mind  eyiooed  ia  «ie  laws  of  the  world  of  matter,  and  tha 
relations  of  a  Deity  to  physical  things  esaentially  as  derived  from  phvsical 
law,  A  moral  or  metaphysical  theology  (so  far  as  it  may  be  Eubstautiated) 
can  oDly  lead  as  to  a  Deity  related  to  mind,  or  to  the  moral  order  of  the 
vot\A."— Order  of  Nature,  p.  245. 

I  consider  this  separation  between  two  sonrces  of  theology  as  fundamen- 
taUyeirooeons.  Ibeliere  that  man's  coneeplion  of  God  aaim.nd  is  primarily 
denred  from  the  personal  consciousness  alone;  and  that,  howeTcrmuch  ft 
may  be  enlarged  by  the  contemplation  of  material  oWeots,  it  does  not  origi- 
rtaie  from  them,  and  can  only  be  legitimately  applied  to  them  in  and  by  its 
primarycharacteristicB  of  personality  and  a  moral  nature. 

t  "  Wir  bekennen  una  demnach  lu  einem  von  der  Ueberzengung,  dass 
der  Manscb  Gotles  Ebenbild  in  sioh  Irtsc — uniertrennlichen  Anftropomor- 
phismus.  und  bebaupten,  ausser  diesem  Anthropomorphismiis,  der  von  jeher 
Tbeismus  genannt  wurde,  ist  nurGottealangnung  Oder— Fttu^ignm!,"—Voa 
den  QattUchia  Dingea,  Werke,  iii.,  p.  123. 
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"Watiire  coneeaU  God;  for,  througli  her  whole  do- 
main, Nature  reveals  only  fate,  only  an  indiesoluble 
chain  of  mere  efficient  causes,*  without  beginning  and 
without   end,  excluding,  with   equal   necessity,   both 

Erovidence  and  chance.  An  independent  agency,  a 
■ee  original  commencement,  within  her  sphere  and 
proceeding  from  her  powers,  is  absolutely  impossible. 
Working  without  will,  she  takes  counsel~Tieither  of  the 
good  nor  of  the  beautiful ;  creatine  nothing,  she  casts 
up  from  her  dark  abyss  only  eternS  transformations  of 
herself,  unconsciously  and  without  an  end ;  furthering, 
with  the  same  ceaseless  industry,  decline  and  increase, 
death  and  life, — never  producing  what  alone  is  of  God 
and  what  supposes  liberty, — the  virtuous,  the  immortal. 
"J/aji  reveals  Ood:  for  Man,  by  his  intelligence, 
rises  above  Nature,  and,  in  virtue  of  this  intelligence, 
is  conscious  of  himself  as  a  power  not  only  independent 
of,  but  opposed  to,  Nature,  and  capable  of  resisting, 
conquering,  and  controlling  her.  As  man  lias  a  living 
faith  in  this  power,  superior  to  nature,  which  dwells  in 
him,  so  has  he  a  beliet  in  God,  a  feeling,  an  experience 
of  His  existence.  As  he  does  not  believe  in  this  power, 
so  does  ho  not  believe  in  God ;  he  sees,  he  experiences 
nought  in  existence  but  nature — necessity — fate."f 

23.  From  the  ahove  principles  it  follows  (to  use  the 
words  of  Sir  William  Hamilton)  "that  the  universe  is 
governed  not  only  by  physical  but  by  moral  laws ;" 
and  '*  that  intelligence  stands  first  in  the  absolute  order 
of  existence — in  other  words,  that  final  preceded  effi- 
cient causes. ":f  But  this  involves,  as  a  consequence, 
that  Uie  question  concerning  the  possibihty  or  proba- 
bility of  a  miracle  is  to  be  judged,  not  merely  from 
physical,  but  also,  and  principally,  from  moral  grounds ; 

*  The  phrase  egUknt  causes  (wirkende  Ursachen),  here  and  in  a  subse- 
<meat  quotalioa  Trom  llie  traQslntor.  muat  be  Qaderstood  in  a,  different  eense 
irom  that  in  which  it  is  used  by  some  modern  writera,  1o  denote  tiietit- 
phi/sieal  as  disOnguiahed  from  physical  cansea— a  aenae  adopted  above,  p. 
23,  For  the  two  senses  of  (be  phrase,  see  especially  it  noM  in  StenartS 
■Philoaophjof^lheActiTe  and  Moral  Powers,' book  lii.,  ch,  ii.,  Collected 


t  Werke,  iii.,  p.  425.      Translated  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  'Lectures  oi 
on  Metaphysics,'  id!,  i.,  p.  2£. 
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not  merely  from  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  material  world,  but  alao  from  that  fiir- 
nished  by  the  religions  nature  of  man,  and  by  his  rela- 
tion to  a  God  to  wliom  that  nature  bears  witness.  It  is 
altogether  an  erroneous  view  to  represent  the  question 
between  general  law  and  special  interposition  as  if  it 
rested  on  mechanical  considerations  only — as  if  it  could 
be  judged  by  the  difference  between  constructing  a 
machine  which,  when  once  made,  can  go  on  continu- 
ously by  its  own  power,  and  one  which,  at  successive 
periods,  requires  new  adjustments.*  The  miracle  is 
not  wrought  for  the  sake  of  the  physical  universe,  but 
foe  the  sake  of  the  moral  beings  within  it ;  and  the 
question  to  be  considered  is  not  whether  a  divine  inter- 

Eosition  is  needed  to  regulate  the  machinery  of  nature, 
ut  whether  it  is  needed  or  adapted  to  promote  the  re- 
ligious welfare  of  men.  If  the  spiritaal  restoration  of 
mankind  has  in  any  degree  been  promoted  by  means 
of  a  religion  professing  to  have  been  introduced  by  the 
aid  of  miracles,  and  whose  whole  tnith  is  involved  in 
the  truth  of  tliat  profession,  we  iiave  a  sufficient  reason 
for  thj  miraculous  interposition,  superior  to  any  that 
can  be  urged  for  or  against  it  from  considerations  de- 
rived from  the  material  world.  The  very  conception 
of  a  revealed  as  distinguished  from  a  natural  religion 
implies  a  manifestation  of  God  different  in  kind  trom 
that  which  is  exhibited  by  the  ordinary  course  of  na- 
ture ;  and  the  question  of  the  probability  of  a  miracu- 
lous interposition  is  simply  that  of  the  probability  of 
a  revelation  being  given  at  all.  In  the  words  of  Bishop 
Butler,  "  Revelation  itself  is  miraculous,  and  miracles 
are  the  proof  of  it."f 

24.  As  regards  the  general  question  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  miracles  {that  of  their  reality  must  of  course 
be  determined  by  its  own  special  evidence),  Paley's 
criticism  is,  after  all,  the  true  one : — "  Once  believe 
that  there  is  a  God,  and  miracles  are  not  incredible." 

*  This  objection  agajnat  miracles  ia  urged  b;  Toltaire,  'Dictionnure 
Philosophique,'  t.  'MiracleB,'  sad  is  answered  by  Bishop  Tan  Mildert, 
•Bojie  Lectures,' Sermon  Hi. 

t  '  AniJogj,'  part  ii.,  ch.  ii. 
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For  an  impersonal  God  is  no  God  at  all ;  and  the  con- 
ception of  a  personal  God  in  relation  to  man  neces- 
Earily_  involvea  that  of  a  divine  purpose,  and  of  the 
manifestation  of  that  purpose  in  time.  Grant  this,  and 
there  is  no  a  priori  reason  -why  such  a  manifestation 
may  not  take  place  at  one  time  as  well  as  at  another ; 
why  the  beginning  of  a  spiritual  system  at  one  period 
may  not  be  as  credible  as  the  beginning  of  a  material 
system  at  another  period.  It  would  indeed  be  a  pre- 
carious ar^raent  to  attempt  to  reason  positively  from 
an  dpriort  notion  of  the  divine  attributes  to  the  neces- 
sity of  creation  or  of  revelation ;  but  the  very  con- 
ditions which  render  such  an  argument  doubtful  only 
increase  the  force  of  the  negative  eantion,  which,  re- 
fusing to  dogmatize  on  either  side  concerning  what 
mustbe  or  must  not  he,  is  content  to  seek  for  such  evi- 
dence as  is  within  its  reach  concerning  what  is. 

25.  "With  the  question  of  the ^ossmUti/  of  miracles 
is  intimately  connected  that  of  their  value  as  evtdmces. 
Both  questions,  indeed,  must  ultimately  be  decided  on 
the  same  principle  ;  and  the  influence  of  that  principle 
is  probably  at  work,  though  unconsciously,  in  the  minds 
of  some  who  endeavour  to  regard  the  two  inquiries  as 
wholly  distinct.  Sometimes,  indeed,  we  find  both 
united,  and  apparently  treated  as  parts  of  the  same 
argument  on  the  side  of  denial;  though  it  is  ob- 
vious that,  if  the  impossibility  of  miracles  can  once  be 
shown,  there  is  no  need  of  any  inquiry  into  their  com- 
parative value.  I^evertheless,  as  if  the  conclusiveness 
of  the  former  argument  were,  after  all,  somewhat 
doubtful  in  the  eyes  of  its  advocates,  we  find  it 
coupled  with  an  attempt  to  disparage  the  value  of  the 
miracles  as  evidences,  even  supposing  their  reality.  It 
is  intimated  that  they  are  not  so  much  evidences  as 
oS;eefa  of  faith,  invested  with  sanctity  and  exempted 
from  criticism  by  virtue  of  the  rehgious  mysteries  with 
which  they  are  connected  :  *  and  approved  divines  are 
referred  to  as  practically  making  the  doctrine  the  real 
test  of  the  admissihility  of  the  miracles,  and  as  ac- 

•  See  'Essaja  and  Reviews,'  p.  14S, 
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bno-wledging  the  right  of  an  appeal,  superior  to  that 
of  all  rniraeles,  to  our  own  moral  tribunal.'  Tlie  feel- 
ing which  dictates  this  judgment  is  intelligible  at  least, 
if  not  excusable,  as  the  result  of  a  reaction  against  the 
opposite  error  of  a  former  generation :  but,  when  the 
jndgment  is  advanced,  as  it  often  is,  not  merely  as  an 
expression  of  tlie  personal  feelings  of  an  individual, 
but  as  a  general  statement  of  the  right  grounds  of  be- 
lief, it  is  at  best  nothing  more  than  an  attempt  to  cure 
one  evil  by  another,  mtroducing  a  remedy,  on  the 
whole,  worse  than  the  disease. 

Some  of  the  questions  introduced  in  this  connection 
properly  belong  to  an  earlier  stage  of  our  argument; 
for  though  they  have  been  treated  by  some  writers  as 
bearing  on  the  evidential  value  of  miracles,  supposing 
their  reality  to  bo  admitted,  they  more  strictly  relate 
to  tlie  previous  inquiry  concerning  the  grounds  on 
which  we  believe  miracles  to  have  been  wrought  at 
alL  Thus  the  assertion  that  the  Gospel  miracles  are 
objects  of  faith  ia  undoubtedly  true ;  but  it  is  true  in  a 
sense  which  is  by  no  means  incompatible  with  their 
being  also  evidences^  To  us,  in  these  latter  days,  as 
regards  the  grounds  on  which  we  believe  the  miracles 
to  have  taken  place  at  all,  they  are  "  objects  of  faith  " 
in  that  proper  sense  of  the  term  faith  in  which  it  is 
opposed,  not  to  reason,  hut  to  siffht.^  "We  were  not 
eye-witnesses  of  the  miracles :  we  know  all  that  we 
know  about  them  from  the  testimony  of  otliere ;  and 
testimony  of  all  kinds  is  an  appeal  to  faith,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  sight,—pr(ssentia  videniur,  creduntur 
absentia.^  But  to  say  that  miracles  are  in  this  sense 
objects  of  faith,  is  a  very  different  thing  from  making 
them  exempt  from  criticism  by  virtue  of  the  religions 
mysteries  with  which  tliey  are  connected.  The  faith 
which  is  called  into  exercise  is  only  that  which  is  re- 

•  '  Essays  and  HeTiewa,'  pp.  IS],  122, 

i  When  it  is  asserWd  Ihat  the  miracles  are  objects,  no<  evideneei.  of 
fa]lb|it  IS  obvioua  that  lhewoni/0!(A  is  used  in  two  different  senses.  In 
relation  to  ohjecU,  it  means  an  act  of  belief;  in  relation  to  enidmcts,  it  means 
a  doctrine  to  be  believed. 

I  2  Cor.  V.  7,  "Wb  walk  bj  ft 

I  St.  AuguBlitie,  Epist.  ami. 
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quired  in  all  admission  of  testimony,  whether  connect- 
ed with  religious  mysteries  or  not ;  wliicli  exists  in  ali 
cases  in  which  we  accept,  on  the  authority  of  others, 
statements  which  we  are  unable  to  verify  by  our  own 
experience. 

26.  The  often-disputed  question,  whether  the  mira- 
cles prove  the  doctrine,  or  the  doctrine  the  miracles,  is 
also  one  which  properly  belonea  to  the  earlier  inquiry 
concerning  the  credibility  of  the  miracles  as  facts,  and 
which,  lite  that  of'  objects  and  evidences,  derives  a 
seeming  plausibility  from  an  epigrammatic  antithesis 
of  language  covering  a  confusion  of  thought.  There 
are  certain  doctrines  which  must  be  taken  into  account 
in  determining  the  question  whether  a  true  miracle — 
i.e.  an  interposition  of  Divine  power— has  taken  place 
at  all.  If  a  teacher  claiming  to  work  miracles  pro- 
claims doctrines  contradictory  to  previously  establish- 
ed truths,  whether  to  the  conclusions  of  natural  re- 
ligion or  to  the  teaching  of  a  former  revelation,  such  a 
contradiction  is  allowed,  even  by  the  most  zealous  de- 
fenders of  the  evidential  value  of  miracles,  to  invali- 
date the  authority  of  the  teacher.*  But  the  right  con- 
clusion from  this  admission  is  not  that  true  miracles 
are  invalid  as  evidences,  but  that  the  supposed  miracles 
in  this  case  are  not  true  miracles  at  all ;  i.e.  are  not  the 
effects  of  Divine  power,  but  of  human  deception  or  of 
some  other  agency.  And  the  criterion,  as  has  been 
often  observed,  is  only  of  a  negative  character ;  con- 
tradiction to  known  truth  is  sufficient  to  disprove  a 
Divine  mission;  but  conformity  to  known  truth  is  not 

*  Thus  Clarke  ('Evidence  ofNatural  and  EeTealedReirgioD,' Prop.  liy.) 
HajB,  "If  the  doctnne  attested  by  miracles  be  in  itself  impious,  or  manifeslly 
teDdingto  promote  Tice,  then  without  (ill  question  Ihe  miracles,  how  great 
Eoever  tUej  may  appear  to  us,  are  neither  worked  by  God  Himself  nor  by 
Hia  comnussioQ,  becaase  our  natural  knowledge  of  the  attrihules  of  God, 
and  of  the  necessary  difference  between  good  and  erii,  is  greatly  of  more 
force  to  prove  any  such  doctrine  to  be  false  than  any  miracles  in  the  world 
can  be  to  prove  it  true."  But  Clarke  also  shows  that  this  admission  isarery 
different  thing  from  making  the  doctrine  the  proof  of  the  miracles ;  that,  on 
the  contrary,  the  miracles  are  the  proof  of  the  doctrine,  provided  that  lh» 
doetrine  he  such  at  is  ei^table  of  being  proved  by  imrtKleg.  See  also,  on  the 
same  question.  Bishop  Sherlock,  Discourse  x. ;  Penrose,  ■  On  the  Eridence 
•f  the  Scripture  Miracles,'  p.  312. 
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sufficient  to  establish  one.*  And  even  the  negative 
criterion,  however  valid  as  a  general  rule,  is  liable  to 
error  in  its  special  applications.  The  certainty  of  the 
truths  of  natural  religion  does  not  guarantee  the  cer- 
tainty of  all  tlio  conclusions  which  this  or  that  man 
believes  to  be  truths  of  natural  religion,  any  more  than 
the  infallibility  of  Scripture  guarantees  the  infallibility 
of  every  man's  interpretation  of  Scripture.  God  can- 
not contradict  Himself,  whether  He  teaches  through 
nature  or  througii  revelation  ;  but  man  may  misinter- 
pret God's  teaching  through  the  one  as  well  as  through 
the  other. 

27.  In  regarding  the  doctrinal  criterion  as  properly 
relating  to  the  question  whether  a  true  miracle  has 
been  wrought  at  all,  we  set  aside,  as  unworthy  of  seri- 
ous consideration,  the  supposition  which  has  sometimes 
been  advanced  in  favour  of  an  opposite  view ;  namely, 
that  real  miracles  may  possibly  be  performed  by  evil 
spirits  in  behalf  of  a  false  doctrine.  This  supposition, 
whatever  may  be  its  value  as  a  theme  for  argumenta- 
tive ingenuity,  is  not  one  which  we  are  practically 
called  upon  to  consider  by  any  of  the  actual  circum- 
stances with  which  we  are  concerned.  The  objections 
which  may  justly  be  urged  against  Farmer's  argument, 
when  carried  to  the  extent  of  denying  the  credibility 
of  demoniacal  miracles  of  any  kind,  do  not  apply  to  it 
when  limited  to  such  miracles  as  are  wrought  in  evi- 
dence of  a  reli^on,  and  to  the  question,  not  of  their 
theoretical  possibility,  but  of  tlieir  actual  occurrence. 
It  may  be  unsafe  to  reason  a  priori,,  from  our  concep- 
tion of  the  Divine  attributes,  that  the  permission  of 
such  agency  is  inconceivable ;  but  we  may  tairly  re- 
fuse to  attach  any  practical  importance  to  iJie  supposi- 
tion, until  some  evidence  is  brought  forward  to  show 

*  Thus  Bishop  Afterbnry,  in  his  Sermon  on  'Miracles  the  most  proper 
war  of  proving  the  DiriDB  Authority  of  any  Religion,'  eajs,  "  Thoueh  the 
badness  of  Bay  doctrine,  and  its  disngreeableness  lo  the  eternal  mica  of  right 
reason,  be  a  certain  sign  that  it  did  not  come  from  God,  yet  the  goodness  of 
It  can  be  no  infallible  proof  that  it  djU"  The  same  argument  is  handled  in 
Kqgers's  '  Sermons  on  the  Necessity  of  Divine  Bevdation,'  pp.  60, 100,  ed. 
iroT.  See  also  Warbutton,  'Divine  Legation,'  b.  it,  c.  6:  Clarke,  'Eii- 
denoe,'  Prop.  iz. 
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tliat  it  has  actually  been  realized.  It  remains  jet  to  be 
shown  that  in  all  human  experience  any  instance  can 
be  produced  of  a  real  miracle  wrought  by  evil  spirits 
for  purposes  of  deception  ;*  and  until  some  protiable 
grounds  can  be  alleged  in  behalf  of  the  fact,  we  have 
not  sufficient  means  of  judging  concerning  the  tlieory. 
Doubtless,  if  it  is  consistent  with  God's  Providence  to 
permit  such  a  temptation,  He  will  also,  with  the  temp- 
tation, make  a  way  for  us  to  escape ;  but  what  that  way 
will  be,  or  how  far  the  temptation  is  consistent  widi 
God's  Providence,  we  cannot  decide  beforehand :  we 
must  wait  till  some  actual  occurrence,  with  all  its  ac- 
companying circumstances,  comes  before  us.  The  only 
real  question  at  issue  is  not  whether  Christianity  is  a 
revelation  from  God  or  a  delusion  of  Satan ; — a  ques- 
tion which  no  sane  man  at  the  present  time  would 
think  worthy  of  a  serious  discussion ;  but  whether  it  is 
of  God  or  of  man ;  and,  consequently,  on  what  grounds 
and  to  what  extent  it  is  entitled  to  the  acceptance  of 
mankind.  What  man  has  taught,  man  may  revise  and 
improve.  If  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  are  no  other- 
wise of  divine  origin  than  as  all  human  wisdom  is  the 
gift  of  God,  they  have,  like  other  products  of  human 
wisdom,  no  further  claim  to  be  accepted  than  aa  they 
may  be  verified  by  the  wisdom  of  later  generations. 
In  tliat  case,  we  may  listen  to  the  teaching  of  Christ 
and  His  apostles  as  we  listen  to  the  teaching  of  human 
philosophers,  with  respect  and  gratitude,  but  not  neces- 
sarily with  submission  :  we  claim  a  right  to  judge  and 
sift,  and  it  may  be  to  reject,  as  our  own  reason  shall 
determine  us,  acknowledging  no  other  authority  tlian 
that  which  is  due  to  the  wise  and  good  of  every  gener- 
ation of  mankind.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  doc- 
trines are  given  to  us  by  Divine  revelation  such  as  no 
human  wisdom  can  claim,  they  have  a  right  to  be  re- 
ceived hy  virtue  of  the  authority  on  which  they  rest, 
distinct  from  any  which  they  may  possess  through  their 
own  intrinsic  reasonableness  or  capability  of  verifica- 
tion. Of  such  a  Divine  authority  miracles  are  the 
*  See  Penrose, '  On  the  Evidence  of  the  Scriptuie  Miracles,'  p.  23. 
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natural  and  proper  proof ;-— a  proof  which  all  men  are 
disposed  naturally  and  instinctively  to  admit  in  prac- 
tice, -whatever  cavils  may  be  raised  against  it  on  the 
ground  of  imaginary  difficulties  in  Uieory.  In  the 
words  of  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  writers  who  have  dis- 
cussed this  point,  "All  natural  scepticism  on  the  sub- 
ject of  miracles  attaches  to  the  question  whether  they 
were  really  performed,  not,  if  performed,  to  the  author- 
ity which  they  possess."*  For  all  real  purposes  of  con- 
troversy, the  question  may  be  stated  now,  as  it  was 
stated  by  Gamaliel  of  old,  whether  the  counsel  and  the 
work  be  of  man  or  of  God ;  and  the  only  serions  in- 
QTiiry  that  can  be  raised  concerning  the  miracles  of 
Scripture  is  whether  they  were  wroHght  by  the  direct 
inteiposition  of  God,  or  were  the  result  of  human  skill 
or  other  natural  causes, — in  other  words,  whether  they 
were  or  were  not  really  miracles  at  all. 

28.  The  question,  then,  only  requires  to  be  disen- 
tangled of  its  confusion  to  be  very  briefly  answered. 
If  it  is  considered  theoretically  and  in  the  abstract 
with  reference  merely  to  the  logical  character  of  cer- 
tain doctrines  in  themselves,  and  not  to  the  circum- 
stances and  needs  of  men,  we  may  divide,  as  is  usually 
done,  the  doctrines  of  religion  into  those  which  are  and 
those  which  are  not  discoverable  by  human  reason; 
regarding  the  former  as  prior  to  revelation,  and  fur- 
nishing a  negative  criterion  which  no  true  revelation 
can  contradict ;  while  the  latter  are  posterior  to  reve- 
lation, and  i-est  immediately  on  the  authority  of  a 
divinely  commissioned  teacher,  and  mediately  on  the 
proofs  of  his  divine  mission,  whatever  these  may 
be.'t'  And  it  is  at  this  stage  of  the  inquiry  that  the 
question  concerning  the  evidential  value  of  miracles 
properly  comes  in.  A  teacher  who  proclaims  himself 
to  be  specially  sent  by  God,  and  whose  teaching  is  to 
be  received  on  the  authority  of  that  mission,  must, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  establish  his  claim  by 

E roofs  of  another  kind  than  those  which  merely  evince 
is  human  wisdom  or  goodness.  A  superhuman  au- 
'Feurose,  p.  24.       tCompaieWarbiirtcQ,  'Sivino  legation,'  b.  ix.,e.  5. 
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thority  needs  to  be  substantiated  by  superhuman  evi- 
dence ;  and  what  is  superhuman  is  miraculous.  It  is 
not  the  truth  of  the  doctrines,  but  the  authority/  of  the 
teacher,  that  miracles  are  employed  to  prove ;  and  the 
authority  being  estabhshed,  the  truth  of  the  doctrine 
follows  from  it.  In  this  manner  our  Lord  appeals  to 
His  miracles  as  evidences  of  his  mission :  "Tlie  works 
which  the  Father  hath  given  me  to  finish,  the  same 
works  that  I  do,  bear  witness  of  me  that  the  Father 
hath  sent  me,"*  It  is  easy  to  say  that  we  might  have 
known  Jesus  Christ  to  be  the  Son  of  G-od,  had  He  man- 
ifested Himself  merely  aa  a  moral  teacher,  without  the 
witness  of  miracles.  It  is  easy  to  say  tliis,  because  it 
is  impossible  to  prove  it.  We  cannot  reverse  the  facts 
of  history ;  we  cannot  make  the  earthly  life  of  Christ 
other  than  it  was.  Aa  a  matter  of  fact  He  did  unite 
miraculous  powers  with  pure  and  holy  doctrine ;  and, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  He  did  appeal  to  His  miracles  in 
proof  of  His  divine  axithority.  The  miracles  are  a  part 
of  the  portrait  of  Christ ;  they  are  a  part  of  that  in- 
fluence which  has  made  the  history  of  the  Christian 
Church  what  it  is.  It  is  idle  to  speculate  on  what  that 
history  might  have  been  had  that  influence  been  differ- 
ent. We  have  to  do  with  revelation  as  we  have  to  do 
with  nature, — as  God  has  been  pleased  to  make  it,  not 
as  He  might  have  made  it,  had  His  wisdom  been  as 
onrs. 

Such,  even  at  its  very  lowest  estimate,  is  the  eviden- 
tial character  of  miracles  from  the  abstract  and  theo- 
retical point  of  view.  "  The  truths,"  says  Bishop  Atter- 
bury,  "  which  are  necessary  in  this  maimer  to  be  at- 
tested are  those  which  are  of  positive  institution ;  those 
which,  if  God  had  not  pleased  to  reveal  them,  human 
reason  could  not  have  discovered;  and  those  which, 
even  now  they  are  revealed,  human  reason  cannot  fully 
account  for  and  perfectly  comprehend.  Such,  for  ex- 
ample, are  the  doctrines  of  Baptism  and  the  Supper  of 
the  Lord,  of  the  Kesurrection  of  the  same  Body,  of  the 
Distinction  of  Persons  in  the  Unity  of  the  Divine  Ea- 
*  St.  John  V.  36. 
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senee,  and  of  the  Salvation  of  Mankind  by  the  Blood 
and  Intercession  of  Jesus.  It  is  this  kind  of  truths  tliat 
God  is  properly  said  to  reveal ;  truths  of  which,  unless 
revealed,  we  should  have  always  continued  ignorant ; 
and  'tis  in  order  only  to  prove  those  truths  to  have 
been  really  revealed,  that  we  afBrm  miracles  to  be 
necessary."* 

29.  But  practieally,  in  reference  to  the  actual  condi- 
tion and  needs  of  men,  the  evidence  of  miracles  has 
a  far  wider  range,  and  includes  all  those  doctrines, 
whether  natural  or  revealed,  which  have  at  any  time 
been  taught  or  revived  among  men  by  the  preaching 
of  the  Christian  Faith.  This  has  been  pointed  out, 
■with  his  usual  practical  wisdom,  by  Bishop  Butler. 
"  It  is  impossible,"  he  says,  "  to  say  who  would  have 
been  able  to  have  reasoned  out  that  whole  system  which 
■we  call  natural  religion,  in  its  genuine  simplicity,  clear 
of  superstition;  but  there  is  certainly  no  ground  to 
affirm  that  the  generahty  could.  If  tliey  could,  there 
is  no  sort  of  probability  that  they  would.  Admitting 
there  ■were,  they  would  highly  want  a  standing  admo- 
nition to  remind  them  of  it,  and  inculcate  it  upon 
them."  To  the  same  effect  ho  continues :  "  It  may 
possibly  be  disputed  how  far  miracles  can  prove  nat- 
ural religion;  and  notable  objections  may  be  urged 
against  this  proof  of  it,  considered  as  a  matter  of  spec- 
ulation ;■  but,  considei;ed  as  a  practical  thing,  there  can 
be  none.  For  suppose  a  person  to  teach  natural  relig- 
ion to  a  nation  who  had  lived  in  total  ignorance  or 
forgetfulness  of  it ;  and  to  declare  he  was  commissioned 
by  God  to  do  so ;  suppose  him,  in  proof  of  his  com- 
mission, to  foretell  things  future,  which  no  human  fore- 
sight could  have  guessed  at ;  to  divide  the  sea  with  a 
word ;  feed  great  multitudes  with  bread  from  heaven ; 
cure  all  manner  of  diseases ;  and  raise  the  dead,  even 
himself,  to  life :  would  not  this  give  additional  credi- 
bility to  his  teaching — a  credibility  beyond  what  that 
of  a  common  man  would  have;  and  be  an  authorita- 
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tive  publication  of  the  law  of  nature,  i.e.  a  new  proof 
of  it?  It  would  be  a  practical  one,  of  the  strongest 
kind,  perhaps,  which  human  creatures  are  capable  of 
having  given  them."* 

In  this  passage,  the  good  sense  of  Bntler  has  solved 
the  question  in  its  practical  aspect,  leaving  the  theo- 
retical difficulty  in  its  proper  insignificance,  No  doubt, 
if  we  are  at  liberty  to  suppose  a  totally  different  state  of 
things  from  the  actual  one,  we  may  deduce  a  great 
numoer  of  hypothetical  consequences  concerning  what 
might  have  been  the  case,  but  is  not.  ^  all  men 
possessed  a  perfect  system  of  natural  religion,  no  author- 
itative publication  of  natural  truth  would  be  needed; 
and  no  teaching  which  contradicted  men's  natural  belief 
would  have  any  claim  to  be  received.  And  so,  ^^  all 
men  were  possessed  of  perfect  bodily  health,  no  med- 
icine would  be  needed  to  give  it  them;  and  any  medi- 
cine which  tended  to  alter  their  state  of  health  would 
be  injurious.  Unhappily,  both  suppositions  are  untrue 
and  the  conclusions  practically  fall  to  the  ground  with 
tJiem.  It  may  be  granted  tliat  tlie  authority  of  which 
miracles  are  a  proof  is  but  an  accidental  and  relative 
evidence  of  truths  of  this  character.  Still,  the  accident 
is  one  which  has  extended  over  the  greater  part  of 
mankind ;  and  the  relation  is  coextensive  with  it,  ■  And 
this  consideration  must  serve  to  modify  in  practice  the 
negative  criterion  which  is  allowed  to  be  valid  in  theory. 
In  whatever  degree  any  man  does  not  possess  a  perfect 
natural  religion,  in  the  same  degree  he  is  liable  to  error 
in  judging  of  the  truth  of  a  revelation  solely  from 
internal  evidence.  And  even  the  man  who,  in  the  pres- 
ent day,  claims  the  right  to  exercise  such  a  judgment, 
may  be  reminded  that  the  knowledge  on  which  his 
claim  ia  based  is  in  no  small  degree  owing  to  that  very 
authoritative  teaching  on  which  his  judgment  is  to  be 
passed  : — d'TreKdierta-e  naBaTrepel  rh  7rm\apia  r^evvr^devTa 
T^v  /iTiTspa.  "  The  fact,"  says  Mr.  Davison,  "  is  not  to 
be  denied ;  the  religion  of  Nature  has  had  the  opportu- 

•  '  Anttlogj,'  part  ii.,  ch.  i. 
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nity  of  rekindling  Iicr  faded  taper  by  the  Gospel  light, 
whether  fnrtively  or  nnconseiously  taken.  Let  her  not 
dissemble  the  obligation  and  the  conveyance,  and  make 
a  boaafc  of  the  splendour,  as  though  it  were  originally 
her  own,  or  had  always  in  her  hands  been  sufSeient  for 
the  illumination  of  the  world."* 

30.  The  wliole  question  of  the  value  of  miracles  as 
evidences  of  Christianity  must,  in  fact,  be  answered  by 
means  of  the  same  distinction  on  which  depends  the 
question  of  their  credibility; — the  distinction,  namely, 
between  God's  general  manifestations  of  Himself  m 
the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  and  His  special  mani- 
festation of  Himself  by  supernatural  signs.  Those  who 
deny  the  existence  of  any  special  revelation  of  religious 
truths,  distinct  from  that  general  sense  in  which  man's 
reason  itself  and  all  that  it  can  discover  are  tlie  gifts  of 
Him  from  whom  every  good  thing  comes; — those  who 
deny  that  any  teaching  has  been  made  to  man  by 
special  inspiration  of  particular  teachers,  in  a  sense 
different  from  that  in  which  all  holy  desires,  all  good 
counsels,  and  all  just  works  proceed  from  the  inspiration 
of  the  Holy  Spirit; — such  persons  are  only  consistent 
when  they  deny  that  miracles  have  any  value  as  evi- 
dences of  rehgious  truth,  and  are  still  more  consistent 
if  they  deny  that  such  works  have  ever  been  wrought. 
If  rebgion  teaches  nothing  but  what  every  man,  by 
God's  grace,  may  discover,  or  at  least  verify,  for  aimself, 
the  distinction  between  natural  and  revealed  religion 
ceases  to  exist,  and  with  it  the  distinction  between 
natural  and  supernatural  evidences  of  the  truth.  If  the 
ordinary  witness  of  man's  reason  or  conscience  is 
suflcient  for  ail  purposes  of  religion,  the  extraordinary 
witness  becomes  superfluous  if  it  agrees  with  this,  and 
pernicious  if  it  differa  from  it  But  this  absolute 
Buf&ciency  of  the  natural  reason  is  tlie  very  point  which 
history  and  philosophy  concur  to  call  in  question. 

31.  Thefollowing  wordsof  a  learned  and  thoughtful 
prelate  of  the  Englisn  Church  may  be  cited  and  adopted 

*  '  Diaoourses  ob  Propheej,'  p.  6  (4tli  edition). 
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as  expressing  the  conclusions  which  I  have  endeavour- 
ed, however  imperfectly,  to  establish  in  common  with 
him  :  "  It  appears,  then,  on  a  review  of  the  preceding 
arguments,  that  tlie  Scripture  miracles  stand  on  a  eolid 
basis,  whioh  no  reasoning  can  overthrow.  Their  j)os- 
sihility  cannot  be  denied  without  denying  the  very^  na- 
ture of  God  as  an  all-powerful  Being :  their  prohahiUty 
cannot  be  questioned  without  questioning  His  moral 
perfections :  and  their  certainty,  as  matters  of  fact,  can 
only  be  invalidated  by  destroying  the  very  foundations 
of  all  human  testimony. 

"  Upon  these  grounds  we  may  safely  leave  the 
sulyect  in  the  hands  of  any  wise  and  considerate  man ; 
and  we  may  venture  to  affirm  that  no  person  of  such  a 
character  will,  after  an  attentive  examination  of  these 
points,  ever  sufier  his  faith  in  the  miracles,  by  which 
the  Divine  authority  of  the  Christian  revelation  is 
supported,  to  be  shaken.  Convinced  that,  by  a  fair 
chain  of  reasoning,  every  one  who  denies  them  must  be 
driven  to  the  necessity  of  maintaining  atheistical  prin- 
ciples, by  questioning  either  the  power,  or  wisdom,  or 
goodness  ot  the  Creator,  the  true  philosopher  will  yield 
to  the  force  of  this  consideration,  as  well  as  to  the  over- 
powering evidences  of  the  facts  themselves  ;  and  will 
thankfully  accept  the  dispensation  which  God  hath 
thus  graciously  vouchsafed  to  reveal.  He  wiU  suffer 
neither  wit,  nor  ridicule,  nor  sophistry,  to  rob  him  of 
this  anchor  of  his  faith ;  but  will  turn  to  his  Saviour 
with  tlie  confidence  so  emphatically  expressed  by 
Kicodemus  :  '  Eabbi,  we  enow  that  thou  art  a  Teacher 
come  from  God ;  foe  no  man  can  do  these  miracles 
that  Thou  doest,  except  God  be  with  him.'  "* 

To  these  remarks,  which  are  applicable  to  every  age 
and  race  of  men  to  whom  the  Christian  evidences  may 
come,  it  may  perhaps  not  be  inappropriate  to  add  a 
further  observation  having  a  more  especial  reference 
to  ourselves.  The  very  attacks  which  have  been  made, 
in  the  supposed  interests  of  science,  upon  the  miracu- 

•  Van  Uildert, '  Bojle  Lectures,'  Sermon  sxi. 
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Ions  element  of  the  Gospel  narrative,  may  themselves 
serve,  if  rightly  considered,  to  give  to  that  very  element 
a  new  significance,  and  to  point  to  a  moral  purpose 
more  discernible  now  than  of  old.  An  age  of  advanced 
physical  knowledge  has  its  especial  temptations,  no  less 
than  its  especial  privileges.  Few  indeed,  it  is  trusted, 
will  be  found  to  repeat  what  one  great  ecientiiic  teacher 
of  the  present  century  has  been  found  to  assert,  that 
the  heavens  declare,  not  the  glory  of  God;  but  only  the 
glory  of  the  astronomer.  Yet  this  bold  and  profane 
language  is  only  tlie  extreme  expression  of  a  tendency 
against  which  an  age  like  the  present  has  especial  need 
to  watch  and  pray.  Against  such  a  tendency  it  is  no 
small  safeguard  that,  men  of  science  should  be  trained 
from  their  earliest  childhood  in  records  which  at  every 
page  telt  of  the  personal  presence  of  Him  by  whom  all 
things  were  made,  manifested  in  direct  control  over  the 
delegated  workings  of  His  visible  creation.  It  is  but 
one  form  of  His  perpetual  presence  witli  His  Church, 
that  in  founding  a  Faith  destined  to  ally  itself  with  the 
intellectual  cultivation  of  all  succeeding  generations. 
He  should  have  founded  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  fur- 
nish, in  the  record  of  its  origin,  a  lesson  of  the  spirit  in 
which  that  cultivation  should  be  pursued,  and  a  safe- 
guard against  the  perils  to  which  it  is  especially  ex- 
posed. If  there  are  times  when  the  very  vastness  of 
the  material  system  which  science  discloses  seems  to 
thrust  the  Author  of  all  to  an  almost  infinite  distance 
from  U3 ; — if  there  are  times  when  we  feel  almost  tempt- 
ed to  echo  tlie  wish  of  the  poet,  to  be  "  a  Pagan 
suckled  in  a  creed  outworn,"  so  that  we  might  but 
have  a  clearer  sight  of  the  presence  of  Deity  among  the 

Ehenomena  of  nature; — if  there  are  times  when  the 
eaven  that  is  over  our  heads  seems  to  be  brass,  and 
the  earth  that  is  under  us  to  bo  iron,  and  we  feel  our 
hearts  sink  within  us  under  the  calm  pressure  of  un- 
yielding and  unsym path j zing  Law,  as  those  of  the 
disciples  of  old  sank  within  them  under  tlie  stormy  vio- 
lence of  wind  and  wave ; — at  such  times  we  may  learn 
our  lesson  and  feel  onr  consolation,  as  we  turn  to  those 
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vivid  pietnrea  which  our  Sacred  Story  portrays  of  the 
personal  power  of  tlie  Incarnate  God  visibiy  ruling  His 
creation ;  and  may  bear  through  them  the  present  voice 
of  Him  who  spake  on  the  waters,  "Be  of  good  cheer; 
it  is  I ;  be  not  afraid," 
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ON  THE  STUDY  OF  THE  EVIDENCES  OF 
CHRISTIANITY. 


1.  "  Evidences  of  Christianity ! "  exclaims  the  late 
M.V.  Coleridge  in  one  of  the  most  popular  of  his  prose- 
works,  "  I  am  weary  of  the  word.    Make  a  man  feel  the 

want  of  it and  you  may  safely  trust  it  to  its 

own  evidence." 

There  can  be  little  donbt,  I  think,  that  these  words 
express  the  prevailing  sentiments  of  a  very  considerable 
number  of  Christians  at  the  present  day ;  and  it  cannot 
bo  denied  that,  for  many  years  back,  there  has  been  a 
general  distaste  for  that  apoloffetio  religious  literature 
which  was  popular  in  the  last  century. 

2.  This  has  doubtless  been  greatly  owing  to  a  Reac- 
tion from  the  disproportionate  attention  paid  to  such 
literature  by  the  Divines  of  a  former  age,  and  has  taken 
place  in  virtue  of  that  general  rule  miich  seems  to  or- 
dain that  an  over  value  of  any  branch  of  hnowledge  in 
one  generation  shall  he  attended  hy  OJV  tcTi^ust  deprecia- 
tion of  it  in  the  next.  The  argumentative  value  of 
things  even  so  important  as  the  evidences  of  religion 
may,  unquestionably,  engross  the  public  mind  too 
much  ;  and  he  who  is  continually  occupied  in  contem- 
plating and  stating  the  proofs  of  its  truth  will  fail  of 
reaching  the  just  standard  of  a  Christian  teacher,  or  a 
Christian  man.  Such  a  person  will  be  like  a  prince 
who  employs  all  his  time,  and  strength,  and  resources 
in  raising  fortresses  about  a  territory  which  he  does  not 
carefully  govern  ;  or  like  a  landlord  who  lives  but  to 
accumulate  muniments  of  an  estate  which  he  neglects  to 
till.  But  the  folly  of  such  conduct  would  be  no  excuse 
for  suffering  our  frontiers  to  lie  open,  or  our  title-deeds 
to  be  lost.     Yet  something  very  like  such  advice  ia 
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sometimes  offered  to  us.  Our  forefathers,  perhaps, 
were  too  apt  to  include  all  strong  energj'  of  emotion 
and  play  of  fancy  in  their  general  and  unsparing  cen- 
sures of  enthusiasm ;  and  some  of  us  are  disposed  to 
redress  the  balance  by  appealing  exclusively  to  the 
imagination  and  the  feelings.  We  see  that  it  will  not 
do  to  address  the  head  alone,  and  therefore  we  will  not 
address  it  at  all,  but  speak  only  to  the  heart. 

Now,  it  is  important  to  observe  that  this  reaction 
was  so  far  from  springing  from  any  failure  of  tlic  apolo- 
gista  in  their  proper  work,  that  it  would  hardly  have 
been  possible  if  that  work  had  not  been  thoroughly 
done.  Their  proper  work  was  to  drive  the  infidel 
writers  of  their  own  age  out  of  the  field ;  and  never 
was  task  more  completely  accomplished.  Ko  litera- 
ture, of  any  recent  date,  has  perished  more  completely 
than  the  infidel  literature  of  the  early  and  middle  parts 
of  the  last  eentary. 

Ipate  periere  ruinfB. 

It  is  only  some  curious  antiquary,  loving  to  parade 
forgotten  lore,  who  now  searcnes  the  pages  of  such 
writers  as  Toland  or  Tindal,  and  Chubb,  and  Morgan, 
and  Coward,  and  Collins — though  some  of  them  were 
really  men  of  parts,  and  all  conspicuous  in  their  day. 
Their  very  names,  indeed,  would  have  passed  wholly 
from  remembrance,  but  that  some  of  tnem  were  an- 
swered in  works  ■\riiioh  "  postei'ity  will  not  easily  let 
die;"  and  almost,  all  are  found  by  the  young  student 
of  theology  enumerated  by  Leland  in  hie  '  View  of  the 
Deistical  Writers.'*  They  sur^'ive,  like  the  heroes  of 
the  '  Newgate  Calendar,'  in  the  annals  of  that  public 
justice  which  chastised  their  faults. 

3.  The  long  controversy  with  the  infidels  assumed, 
in  the  course  of  it,  many  forms.  But  these  changes  of 
position,  on  the  part  of  the  defenders  of  Christianity, 
were  caused  by  the  changing  tactics  of  their  assailants, 

•  "  The  best  book,"  eays  Burfeo,  "  that  ever  has  been  written  afrainat 
these  people,  is  that  in  which  the  author  has  collected  in  s  body  the  whole  of 
the  infidel  code,  and  bos  brought  their  writings  into  one  body,  to  cut  them 
all  off  together.  — SpKih  on  SsUe/ i^f  HvCalant  JMeaeaten,  1773. 
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who,  when  driven  from  one  point  of  attack,  immediate- 
ly occupied  a  new  one. 

The  necessity  for  an  English  apologetic  *  literature 
began  to  be  felt  even  before  the  Kestoration,  and  is  at- 
tested by  such  works  as  Jeremy  Taylor's  '  Moral  De- 
monstration,' and  Hammond's  remarkable  little  tract 
on  the  '  Evidences  of  Religion.'  After  it,  still  more. 
Tlie  press,  indeed,  was  not  yet  free  to  the  infidels 
(thongh  Hobbs,  by  masking  his  attack  on  all  religion 
and  morality  under  the  form  of  a  defence  of  despotism, 
contrived  to  evade  its  restrictions) ;  but  it  is  plain,  from 
incidental  notices,  that  sceptical  objections  were  largely 
circulated  in  MS.  and  in  conversation.  Men  read,  in 
secret,  authors  whose  names  sound  strange  to  this  gen- 
eration— Averroes,  Jordanes  Brunus,  Cardan,  Pompo- 
natins,  Yanini ;  and  their  doubts,  denied  a  free  expres- 
sion, festered  into  grotesque  and  monstrous  forms  of 
atheism,  of  which  Smith,  and  More,  and  Cudworth 
occasionally  reveal  to  us  portentous  specimens.  Learn- 
ing, too,  was  beginning  to  suggest  literary  difficulties, 
of  which  we  have  indications  in  Isaac  Yoasius  and  Sir 
John  Maraham. 

It  was  in  this  state  of  things  that  those  two  great 
works,  Cudworth's  '  Intellectual  System,'  and  Stilling- 
fleet's  '  Origines  Sacrte,'  f  were  published.  They  were 
certainly  very  far  from  being  popular  and  easy  defences 

*  It  has  beeu  supposed  that  our  early  Refonaera,  conscious  of  the  weak- 
ness of  external  proofs,  rested  the  authoritj  of  Scripture  whoUj  upon  its 
self.eTidendDg  tight.  But  the  doctrine  of  the  self-evidencing  light  had  qttite 
a  different  oriaio.  The  schoolmen  had  erected  theology  inlfl  a  science, 
properly  so  called,  which  required  prindiika  as  certain  aa  those  of  natural 
science.  They  could  not  find  such  a  certaintv  in  moral  evidence,  and  tbere- 
fore  had  recourse  lo  supernatural  light.  The  Reformnrs  narlook  In  fhelr 
mistake  in  reauirlue  im  assent  out  of  proporl 

..,.....j.v.:.r.„:,.P„<,_.^... :..  object  for  the  infallible  Church.     The 

adStiion  was  drawn  by  Hooker  iu  his 
a,'  and,  after  bim,  by  Jackson,  Works, 


le  Church.     The 

n'assent  and  adSti'  '  '     ' 

great  sermon  on  the  '  Faith  cf  the  Elect,'  i 
Tol.  iii.,  Oxford,  lail. 

t  Let  any  competent  person  read  the  chapters  on  Ancient  Historv  in  the 
first  bookotthe  '  Origines,'and  the  accountof  the  laws  against  the  Christiana 
in  b.  ii.  c.  9,  and  be  will  see  that  those  who  sneer  at  that  great  work  are 
themselves  the  proper  objects  of  pity  or  contempt.  StillingSeet,  in  bis  old 
age,  and  when  his  temper  had  been  spoiled  by  flattery,  and  bis  faculties 
deCKTed  by  years,  engaged  foolishly  in  a  controTersy  with  Locke,  in  which 
he  did  not  appear  to  advantage.  Yet  he  singed  out  most  of  those  points 
which  later  metaphysicians  have  deemed  the  weak  points  in  Locke's  harness. 
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of  religion,  but  tliey  were  not  intended  as  replies  to 
popular  attacks.     They  were  tlie  weapons  in  a  war  of 


Those  who  despise  them  have  probably  never  read,  and 
certainly  never  nnderstood, -them. 

4.  The  point  of  attack  was  now  gradually  changed. 
Science  was  every  day  bringing  fresh  aids  to  religion. 
Before  the  arguments  of  More,  and  Cudworth,  and 
Green,  and  Eay,  and  Boyle,  and  Clarke,  the  position 
of  Atheism  was  generally  abandoned  as  untenable. 
The  divines  bad  proved  to  their  opponents  that  there 
was  such  a  thing  as  natural  religion  ;  and  those  oppo- 
nents now  adopted  tliat  system  of  natural  religion, 
which  had  been  reasoned  out  for  them,  as  their  own ; 
declared  its  proofs  to  have  been  always  so  clear  and 
convincing  that  nothing  bnt  the  artifices  of  priestcraft 
could  have  obscured  them  ;  and  contended  that  revela- 
tion should  at  once  be  set  aside  as  a  superfluous  incum- 
brance of  its  perfection.*  The  war-cry  now  was,  "  The 
sufficiency  of  natural  religion  !  "  The  points  in  Chris- 
tianity now  selected  for  attack  were  those  peculiar  to  it 
as  distinguished  from  natural  religion.  It  was  eon- 
tended  that  miracles  were  incredible,  or  utterly  insignifi- 
cant ;  that  God  could  not  give  a  particular  revelation ; 
that  He  could  not  have  selected  a  chosen  people ;  that 
He  could  not  accept  a  vicarious  atonement ;  that  the 
Gospel  docti-ine  of  eternal  rewards  and  punishments 
subverted  morality  by  making  it  mercenary,  &c.  It 
was  such  objections  as  these  that  drew  forth  the  mas- 
terpieces of  Clarke,  and  Butler,f  and  Warburton.     In 

•  See  Bome  admirable  rem arke  upon  the  latest  form  of  the  same  prejudice 
in  Dr.  Salmon's  '  Sermons  preached  in  Trinity  CoUeRe,  Dublin,'  (MacmilJan, 
13B1),  pp.  160-165. 

t  I  have  seen  a  carious  criticism  upon  Butler's  style,  in  which  his  disuse 
of  leohnical  terms  is  accounted  for  by  saying  that  he  was  essentially  a  Stoic, 
and  may  he  compared  with  "Epictetus,  Antooinus,  and  PInlarcb,"  who 
moraliied  in  the  language  of  common  life.  The  Stoics,  I  had  always  thoHf-ht, 
were  rather  remarkable  for  the  -use  of  l«chnical  terms.  "  Ei  omnibus  Philo- 
sophis,"  saya  Cicero,  "Stoid  pluriina  noTaTerunt.     Zcno  quoque,  varum 

Snnceps,  non  tarn  rerum    inreotor  fuit  qoim   nOFotum  verboram."— i)B 
inU/as,  lib.  iii.  c.  S.    And  most  parsons  who  have  looked  into  Antopious 
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their  hands  the  cause  of  religion  was  safe  ;  but,  in  its 
management  by  less  sagacious  wi-itere,  one  disastrous 
mistake  was  committed,  the  influence  of  which  was  long 
felt  to  the  injury  of  the  Church, 

In  the  early  stage  of  tlie  controversy  it  was  the  infi- 
dels who  maintained  (witli  Hobbes  and  Spinoza)  the 
selfish  system  of  morals,  and  the  defenders  of  religion 
who  asserted  tho  nobler  doctrine  that  virtue  was  am 
end  in  itself.  So  much,  indeed,  was  this  the  case,  that 
hardly  anything  excited  more  the  general  outcry 
against  Locke's  '  Essay '  than  the  supposition  that  his 
denial  of  innate  ideas  destroyed  the  proper  foundation 
of  ethics.  But,  in  time,  Locke  was  discovered  to  have 
been  a  Christian;  and  the  Platonic  theory  of  virtue 
was  turned  by  Shaftesbury  (his  somewhat  ungenerous 
pupilj  into  a  support  of  naturalism,  and  an  engine  for 
assailmg  Christianity.  This  circumstance  unhappily 
prejudiced  some  of  the  leading  divines  against  even 


saw  an  accidental  gain,  in  proving  the  necessity  of  rev- 
elation to  assure  man  that  the  practice  of  virtue  was, 
under  all  circumstances,  his  dearest  interest,  and  they 
caught  at  it  too  eagerly.  Thus  "  Hamlet  and  Laertes 
changed  rapiers,"  and  some  of  the  champions  of  Truth 
disgraced  themselves  by  using  the  poisoned  weapon 
which  they  had  wrested  from  the  maintainers  of  error. 

But,  though  some  oversights  were  committed  in  the 
conduct  of  the  war,  the  issue  of  the  conflict  was  not,  on 
the  whole,  doubtful.  And  now,  again,  the  position  had 
to  be  altered  to  meet  a  new  assault.  Lord  Bolingbroke 
gave  the  signal  by  complaining  that "  divines  had  taken 
much  silly  pains  to  establish  mystery  on  metaphysics, 
revelation  on  philosophy,  and  matters  of  fact  on  ab- 
stract reasoning.  Eeligion,"  he  says  truly — "such  as 
the  Christian,  which  appeals  to  facts— must  be  proved 
as  all  other  facts  that  pass  for  authentic  ai-e  proved, 

will  Rgreo  with  his  editor  that,  so  far  from  taking  his  diction  from  common 
life,  "  utilur  vocibus  piano  Buis.  quas  raro  apud  nfioa  autores  inveoias."  As 
for  Plutarch,  one  la  suipnseiJ  to  hear  that  he  was  n  Stoio.  He  is  commonly 
Buppoaed  to  have  written  Bome  rather  tmarl  treatises  aguust  the  Stoics. 
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If  they  are  thus  proved,  the  religion  will  prevail  with- 
out the  assistance  of  so  much  profound  reasoning.* 

To  the  proof  of  religion,  then,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  Christian  divines  addressed  themselves :  and  as 
the  points  to  be  considered  in  this  view  were  the  credi- 
bility of  the  prime  witnesses  to  the  miraculous  facts  of 
Chnstianity,  and  the  trustworthiness  of  the  tradition  by 
which  their  testimony  has  been  delivered  down  to  us, 
it  was  these  which  were  the  chief  subjects  of  the  apolo- 
getic literature  which  may  be  said  to  terminate  in  the 
works  of  Lardnerf  and  Paley, 

But  though  the  defenders  of  Christianity  had  been 
expressly  challenged  to  this  field  of  argument,  it  was 
one  into  which  their  antagonists  showed  little  serious 
disposition  to  follow  them.  Ccrtaii^  Lord  Eoling- 
broke's  own  peribiinances,  in  his  '  Hemarts  on  the 
Canon  of  Scripture,'  and  the  historical  speculations 
whigh  are  scattered  in  his  '  Fragments,'  were  not  very 
formidable  to  the  faith.  Gradually  the  attack  upon 
revealed  religion  fell  into  the  hands  of  persons  too  ig- 
norant and  too  manifestly  unscrupulous  to  produce 
much  effect  upon  the  educated  part  of  the  public. 
Such  writers  as  "Burgh  and  Paine  might  do  mischief 
among  the  lower  classes ;  but  they  can  hardly  fill  a 
place  m  any  literary  history. 

Two  really  illustrious  names  do,  indeed,  close  the 
catalogue  of  the  infidels  of  the  last  century— Hume  and 
Gibbon, :[:  But  neither  appeared  as  an  open  assailant  of 
Christianity,  and  neither  owes  his  chief  fame  to  those 

•  See  Warburton'a  'Doctrine  of  Grace.' 

t  "  I  shonld  be  ungrateful,"  Eaya  Mr.  Weatoott,  "  not  lo  bear  wiiness  to 
the  aocuracj  und  fnlneaa  of  Lardner's  '  Credibility ; '  for,  boweTer  imperfect 
itmajbe  in  Iheyiew  mhicliit  givea  of  the  earliest  period  of  Cbriatian  lilera- 
tare,  it  is,  unless  I  am  mistaken,  more  complete  and  trustworthy  Iban  any 
wark  wbicti  has  been  written  since  on  ibe  same  subject." — HisU/ry  of  IM 
Umum,  p.  9. 

X  In  reference  to  the  supposed  difficulties  and  discouragements  ander 
vbich  infidels  labour,  it  is  worUi  observing,  that  both  Hume  and  Gibbon 
held  Incratire  gituationa  under  Gorerament.  At  an  earlier  period  it  was 
Walpoie's  policy  to  patronize  aome  of  the  moat  rabid  and  indecent  assaitanla 
of  religion;  and,  until  the  infidels  had  been  thoroughly  refuted  by  the 
weapons  both  of  wit  and  argument,  the  most  open  a '  -'  "•- ■ — - 
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parts  of  Mb  writings  in  ■which  Christianity  was  assailed. 
After  them  infiddity  in  En"ianii  appeared  to  have 
sheathed  its  sword,  niried  its  oanner,  and  retired  from 
the  iield. 

5.  But  what,  meanwhile,  was  tiie  internal  condition 
of  the  Church  ?  It  was  (to  recur  to  a  former  compari- 
son) too  much  like  an  estate  after  the  decision  of  along 
suit  in  Chancery  to  settle  a  litigated  title.  The  contro- 
versy with  the  infidels  had  not  been  the  only  one  of 
that  busy  century.  It  was  an  age  of  a  thousand  con- 
troversies. There  was  the  great  Nonjuring  Controver- 
sy, in  which  political  rancour  was  still  more  embittered 
by  the  eall  of  the  odium,  theologieum.  There  was  the 
great  Bangorian  Controversy,  growing  out  of  the  for- 
mer, and  draining  into  it  all  the  poisoned  dregs  of  its 
predecessor.  There  was  the  great  Convocation  Contro- 
versy, which  changed  country  parsons  into  clerical 
Hampdens,  and  ranged  High  Church  divines  in  strange 
antagonism  against  the  royal  supremacy.  There  was 
the  great  Trinitarian  Controversy,  begun  by  Clarke  and 
Waterland,  and  continued  by  a  host  of  inferior  writers, 
till  the  public  grew  weary  of  the  very  thought  of  Par 
tristic  literature.*  These  and  countless  minor  ones  dis- 
tracted the  attention  of  churchmen  from  observing  the 
spiritual  destitution  that  was  spreading  widely  arotmd 
them  amidst  all  this  polemical  activity.  The  brilliant 
services  of  the  tongue  and  pen  in  defending  Christian- 
ity, or  orthodoxy,  or  even  faction,  eclipsed  the  less 
showy,  but  not  less  real,  and  far  more  generally  requi- 
site, usefulness  of  the  pastoral  care,  m  its  ordinaiy 
forms  of  teaching  and  admonition.  Prelates  forsook 
their  dioceses  for  the  nobler  work  of  writing  controver- 
sy, or  asserting  the  political  interests  of  their  order, 
discipline  became  relaxed  ;  parishes  were  neglected  ; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  century  the  Church  found  itself 
surrounded  with  a  swarming  population,  and  no  ade- 

*  Warburtcm  made  an  effort,  ia  (he  preface  to  hia  '  Julian,'  lo  restore  the 
Fathers  tu  some  credit,  and  to  pot  their  character  in  a  favourable  light:  and, 
in  return,  he  has  beea  charged  wiLh  '^  disdam  and  ignorance  of  Catholic 
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quate  maeliinery  provided  for  dealing  with  this  mass 
of  iffnoranee. 

It  is  not  true,  I  think,  that  the  bulk  of  the  lower 
orders  had  heen  leavened  with  infidelity.*  Their  hea- 
thenism was  negative,  "not  positive ;  they  had  been 
suffered  to  grow  up  in  gross  ignorance  of  religion :  and 
it  was  during  the  prevalence  of  such  evils  that  the  evan- 
gelical reaction — commencing  with  the  Methodist  move- 
ment— began. 

6.  But  it  would  he  an  error,  I  apprehend,  to  sup- 
pose that  it  was  Whitfield  and  the  "Wesleys  who  origi- 
nated a  Reformation.  Long  before  them  it  appears 
manifest  that  a  healthy  reaction  had  set  in.  As  the 
old  panic  dread  of  fanaticism  abated  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  necessities  of  continual  controversy  became  less 
on  the  other,  preachers  insisted  more  and  more  on  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Christian  faith  as  the  springs  and 
motives  of  Gospel  obedience.  Energetic  efforts  were 
made  to  build  new  churches  and  establish  schools 
throughout  the  country  :  and  (what  is  always  a  hope- 
ful sign)  some  zeal  began  to  be  felt  for  foreign  missions, 
and  some  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  religious  state 
of  our  colonies.  A  change  for  the  better  was  going  on. 
Tlie  ease  of  Whitfield  and  the  Wesleys  was  that  of  other 
energetic  men  whose  names  figure  in  history  as  the 
originators  of  mighty  changes.  They  fling  themselves 
into  a  great  movement  before  it  has  become  conspicu- 
ous to  the  vulgar  eye  :  they  put  themselves  at  its  bead ; 
they  carry  it  on  to  extravagance,  and  thus  accelerate 
and  extend  an  impulse  which  they  partially  misdirect, 
and  may  ultimately  spoil  forever. 

The  Methodists,  then,  had  not  to  convert  the  English 
popnlation  to  a  belief  m  Christianity  ;  but  they  had  to 
awaken  a  sense  of  the  Christian  religion  in  men  who 
had  been  so  long  thinking  of  it  as  a  thing  to  be  proved 

*  Even  that  ofthe  upper  was  greatly  overrated:  "The  truth  of  ibe  case," 
Bays  Hwrd,  n  cool  observer,  "  is  no  more  than  this.  A  few  fashionable  meu 
make  a  noise  in  the  world :  and  thU  clamour  being  echoed  on  all  sides  from 
the  fihallow  circles  of  their  admirers,  misleads  tl 

that  the  irreligious  spirit  is  univerSH'   "    ' 

passage, '  Sermons  oa  Frophicjf,'  seiui' 
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that  they  had  forgotten  that  it  was  also  a  thing  to  be 
felt  and  acted  on ;  and  they  had  to  teach  even  the  ele- 
ments of  that  religion  to  vast  numbers  of  an  outlying 
mass  beyond  the  range  of  ordinary  instmefion.  This 
was  the  appropriate  work  to  -which  the  circiiinslances 
of  the  times  really  called  them.  But,  besides  the  pres- 
sure of  these  real  wants,  there  were  other  cravings  of 
the  popular  mind  demanding  satisfaction.  There  was 
(what  18  to  be  found  in  every  generation)  the  great  herd 
of  superficial  minds  who  always  require  the  stimnlus 
of  something  new  ;  who  throw  the  blame  of  their  own 
shallowness  upon  their  teachers,  and  are  always  asking 
for  Bomethiug  more  "  deep  and  earnest  and  thorough- 
going," or  "  more  rational  and  suited  to  the  age,"  than 
the  current  theology,  whatever  it  may  be.  This  is  tlie 
common  sequacious  mob  of  "  novamm  renim  avidi," 
who  are  drawn,  like  insects,  by  tlie  loudest  noise  and 
the  greatest  glare.  This  movable,  and  indeed  restless 
multitude,  swells  the  decuman  wave  of  every  great 
movement,  and  retires  with  its  ebb,  only  to  return  again 
on  the  crest  of  its  successor.  Nor  can  it  be  reasonably 
doubted  tliat  many  of  those  amiable  but  weak  pevsons 
who  have  latterly  been  roving  over  England  in  the  garb 
of  Passionists  and  Oratorians  would  have  been,  in  the 
days  of  Whitfield's  popularity,  preaching  rank  Method- 
ism on  Kennington  Common,  amidst  a  shower  of  mud 
and  turnip-tops. 

Tliere  was,  then,  in  the  first  place,  the  call  for  some- 
thing new.  But  there  was  also  the  call  for  something 
fanatical.  Tlie  terrible  experience  of  the  seventeenth 
century  had  left  a  deep  impression  on  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth,  of  dread  and  bitter  scorn  of  fimaticism. 
In  the  wild  tumult  of  the  Commonwealth  the  nation 
had  been,  as  it  were,  drunk  with  religious  enthusiasm ; 
and,  in  shame  and  grief  at  the  remembrance  of  that 
horrible  debauch  and  all  its  crimes,  they  bad  hastily 
vowed  a  total  abstinence  from  those  feelings  which 
Hartley  describes  under  the  odd  but  convenient  term 
Tlieopatliy.  But  a  wild  career  of  another  kind  of 
drunkemiess  had  done  much  to  efface  that  impression 
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before  the  close  of  that  century ;  and  the  hypocrisy  of 
the  Puritans  had  heen  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the 
brazen  profligacy  of  the  race  who  succeeded  tJicm. 
Enthusiasm  was  again  eagerly  demanding  its  turn  for 
gratification. 

7.  Furthermore,  there  was  a  want  that  has  been 
less  often  remarked  as  one  of  the  causes  of  Methodism 
—the  want  of  what  may  be  called  a  freer  Chwch-ac- 
tivity.  The  busy,  bustling  democratic  spirit  of  ultra- 
Protestantism  had  made  itself  so  hateful  in  the  previous 
generation,  that,  within  the  Church,  laymen  shrank 
from  meddling.  The  synodical  assembhes  of  the  clergy 
had  only  spasmodic  fits  of  action,  in  which  they  either 
tore_  themselves,  or  made  violent  assaults  on  others. 
Their  time  and  energies  were  wasted  in  disputes  be- 
tween the  two  Houses,  disputes  with  the  Crown,  dis- 
putes with  obnoxious  brethren ;— till,  at  last,  their 
action  became  so  manifestly  scandalous  that  the  Minis- 
terwas  able  to  silence  them  entirely,  to  the  general 
satisfaction  of  a  public  who  had  ceased  to  be  enter- 
tained by  their  quarrels.*  Thus  they  no  longer  broke 
the  dull  monotony  of  quiet  which  it  was'  the  policy  of 
Walpole  to  maintain  ^er /(IS  aut  nefm. 

"  The  Convocation  gaped,  but  could  not  speak." 
Outside  the  Church,  dissent  had  been  crushed  by 
the  rigorous  laws  of  Charles  II.,  and  the  general  disgust 
and  contempt  of  the  nation,  so  effectually,  that  it  could 
not  recover  when  the  Toleration  caioe.  The  Dissenting 
teachers  were  generally  either  hard,  dry,  and  narrow 
Calvinistieal  divines ;  or  men  of  enlarged  and  liberal 
sentiments,  disgusted  with  their  own  communion,  and 
no  longer  retaining  the  old  prejudices  against  surplices 
and  rochettes,  but  kept  from  conformity,  partly  by  he- 
reditary pride,  and  partly  by  dislike  to  the  doctrinal 
fetters  of  subscription  to  the  Articles  and  Liturgy. f 
*  Like  the  old  comedy — 

"Turpitor  obtleult,  enblato  jure  noeendi." 
t  See  the  notices  of  negotiations  for  a  comprehension  in  Doddridge's  Cor- 
respondence, and  compare  the  langnage  of  llarewood :  ■'  Our  sepamtion  is 
not  founded  in  restmonls  and  surplices,  in  liturgies,  crosses,  and  eeuu- 
fleiions,  in  godfulhera,  godmothers,  and  rotatory  motions,— it  is  Athanasins 
who  dnTBB  ua  from  your  altera," ~-Mv$  IHtsertaliont  (1J72),  p.  6S, 
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How  far  an  ultras-liberalism  had  leavened  the  ] 
ing  teachers  became  manifest  "when  the  Arian  move- 
ment carried,  at  one  sweep,  the  whole  hody  of  the 
English  Presbyterians,  and  a  great  part  of  the  Irish, 
into  a  heresy  most  remote  from  the  traditions  of  their 
forefatberB. 

Thus,  within  the  Church  and  without,  there  was  a 
demand  beginning  to  be  felt  for  some  free  and  stiiTing 
ecclesiastical  activity  ;  the  thought  of  which  men  had 
ceased  to  associate  with  any  of  tlic  old  organizations, 

8.  In  such  a  state  of  predisposition,  Whitlield  and 
the  Weelevs  began  their  work  by  preaching  the  New 
BiETii,  The  term  had  doubtless  a  sound  and  valuable 
meaning.  But,  in  that  sense  it  meant,  not  the  produc- 
tion of  a  new  Idiefy  but  of  a  new  sense  of  the  reality 
and  importance  of  momentous  truths  involved  in  what 
had  been  already  assented  to. 

These  two  things  are  frequently  confounded  by 
careless  thinkers ;  but,  in  reality,  they  are  quite  dif- 
ferent :  and  the  difference  is  obsei-vable,  not  only  in 
religious,  but  in  ethical 'matters,  and  in  the  affairs  of 
common  life.  In  all  practical  matters,  mere  belief,  or 
acquiescence,  is  one  thing ;  and  that  belief,  quickened 
into  a  sense  of  reality,  and  touching  all  the  springs  of 
action,  is  another :  and,  in  all  practical  matters,  the 
most  mischievous  consequences  may  result  from  con- 
founding together  such  different  thmgs.  It  would  be 
a  great  mistate  to  fancy  that  Faith  had  been  produced 
as  soon  as  ever  the  mind  had  been  brought  to  recognize 
the  connection  of  a  conclusion  with  unimpeachable  pre- 
misses :  and  it  would  be  a  great  mistake,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  suppose  that  all  processes  of  reasoning  might 
be  discarded,  and  nothing  consulted  or  addressed  but 
the  fancy  and  the  emotions.  "  Going  over  the  theory 
of  virtue  "  may  indeed,  as  Butler  has  pointed  out,  not 
only  fail  to  make  a  man  practically  moral,  but  tend  to 
deaden  the  sense  of  moral  truths,  by  weakening  their 
practical,  as  it  shows  their  rational,  associations.  But 
we  should  not  therefore  listen  to  a  hotheaded  reformer 
like  Ilousseau,  who  would  urge  us  to  cast  aside  all 
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theory  and  reasoning  in  morals,  and  attend  to  nothing 
tut  the  immediate  dictates  of  the  heart. 

Into  such  confusions  and  mistakes,  howerer,  the 
leaders  of  the  Evangelical  movement  were  rapidly  be- 
guiled by  their  own  sudden  and  widely-epread  sueeese. 
They  taught  (and  taught  rightly)  that  we  must  not  only 
believe,  but  feel,  before  we  can  act,  as  Christians.  In 
recalling  attention  to  the  truth  that  the  Gospel  is  a  reve- 
lation of  God's  love  to  sinners,  designed  to  prodoce 
corresponding  affections  in  our  hearts — tliat  the  faith 
of  Christ  is  a  faith  that  works  through  love,  they  did 
valuable  service,  which  should  never  be  dissembled  or 
forgotten.  But  unhappily  they  went  on  to  teach  that 
the  belief  and  tlie  action  were  to  be  grounded  upon  the 
feelings,  considered  as  the  immediate  and  sensible  opera- 
tion ol  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  human  mind. 

Now  such  a  preposterous  mistake  as  this  could 
hardly  have  been  possible  for  the  general  acquiescence 
of  the  national  mind  in  the  truth  of  the  Christian  relig- 
ion. For  I  am  persuaded  that  none  except  the  very 
wildest  fanatics  (and  the  leadeft  of  whom  I  speak  were 
certainly  not  mere  wild  fanatics)  do  really  thus  wholly 

f  round  their  faith  upon  an  imaginary  inspiration, 
here  is,  in  almost  all  cases,  a  secret  tacit  reference  in 
the  bottom  of  tlie  heart  to  some  fixed  external  standard 
by  which  the  extravagances  of  fancy  and  feeling  are 
moderated  and  kept  in  cheek.  The  Methodists  could 
assume  the  general  truth  of  Christianity  as  s.postulatum. 
They  could  assume  that  there  was  a  Holy  ^irit ;  they 
could  assume  the  necessaiy  coincidence  of  His  teaching 
in  the  heart  with  His  teaching  in  the  Holy  Scriptures ; 
and  they  could  try  the  former  by  the  latter.  In  the 
first  fervours  of  their  preaching  they  plainly  were 
tempted  to  appeal  to  the  agitations  which  it  produced 
in  the  minds  and  bodies  of  their  converts  as  a  sort  of 
miraculous  attestation  of  its  truth ;  but  experience 
soon  convinced  the  shrewder  of  them  that  such  evi- 
dence could  not  be  relied  upon,  and  that  the  true  ap- 
peal must  be  made  elsewhere.  But  the  logical  •cioious- 
ness  of  the  circle  in  which  the  mind  moves  in  such 
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cases  can  only  be  hidden  from  it  when  the  external 
authority  on  which  it  falls  hack  is  thought  of  aa  some- 
thing uncLuestioned  and  unquestionable.  It  is  only  in 
reference  to  heretics,  who  hold  in  common  with  himself 
the  inspiration  of  Scripture,  that  the  Homanist  can  be 

§uiUy  of  the  absurdity  of  proving  his  Church  by  the 
cripturee,  and  the  Scriptures  by  his  Church.  "When 
dealing  with  the  infidel,  he  must  proceed,  just  as  other 
Christians  proceed,  by  the  way  of  moral  evidence ;  and 
from  the  '  Summa  contra  Gentiles '  of  Aquinas  down 
to  the  '  Principia '  of  Abb6  Hooke,  this  is  the  way  in 
which  Koman  Catholic  as  well  aa  Protestant  apologists 
have  proceeded  in  the  argument  against  infidelity.  So, 
also,  when  one  enthusiast  meets  another  of  opposite 
sentiments,  but  with  persuasions  aa  strong,  feelings  as 
lively,  satisfaction  as  complete,  and  inward  peace  aa 
perfect  as  his  own,  each  is  driven  to  "  try  the  spirit " 
of  his  antagonist  by  some  external  test,  forgetting  that, 
upon  his  own  principles,  that  standard  itself  was  only 
itno^ra  by  the  inward  diseernmont  which  it  is  now  era- 
ployed  to  control.  Wliere  such  a  standard  is  unhesi- 
tatingly admitted  by  both,  the  fallacy  may  be  long 
concealed ;  but  aa  soon  aa  its  authority  comes  to  be 
generally  and  openly  questioned,  the  mistake  hecomes 
patent,  and  can  only  be  corrected  by  abandoning  the 
false  principle  which  has  produced  the  mischief. 

One  circumstance  which  contributed  to  favour  the 
Metliodistic  exaggerations  upon  this  subject  was,  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  had 
been  one  comparatively  reserved  in  the  preaching  of 
the  preceding  half-century.  I  do  not  mean  that  it 
was  denied,  or  even  wholly  omitted.  Such  strong 
and  wholesale  charges  against  the  teaching  of  the 
Church  at  that  period  are  often  made ;  but  they  are 
wholly  without  foundation.  But  when  referred  to  in 
more  than  a  general  way,  the  reference  was  usually  for 
the  purpose  of  guarding  against  fanatical  extravagance 
— for  correcting  the  abuse  rather  than  illustrating  the 
use  of  that  doctrine  ;  for  showing  rather  what  was  not, 
than  what  was  implied  in  it. 
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It  was  not  strange,  therefore,  if,  in  their  ardour  to 
develop  fully,  on  its  positive  side,  this  cardinal  Chris- 
tian doctrine  of  a  free  and  intimate  communion  between 
God  iii  Christ  and  the  human  soul,  the  evangelical 
leaders  were  tempted  to  overstep  the  bounds  of  so- 
briety ;  and  to  forget  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  given  not 
to  supersede,  or  supply  the  place  of  any  of  our  natural 
faculties,  but  to  help  their  infirmity,  and  restore  them 
to  that  just  balance  and  due  subordination — that  proper 
and  healthful  exercise — which  have  been  disturbed  by 
sin.  From  Him,  indeed,  "  all  holy  desires,  all  goo^ 
counsels,  and  all  just  works  do  proceed ; "  but  we  must 
first  determine  that  oiu"  desires  afe  holy,  our  counsels 
good,  and  our  works  just,  before  we  can,  without  intol- 
erable rashness,  attribute  them  to  that  sacred  influence ; 
and  we  cannot  detemine  that  by  the  mere  strength  of 
our  persuasions,  or  the  vividness  of  our  fancies,  or  the 
depth  and  earnestness  of  our  feelings,  without  opening 
a  way  for  every  wild  extravagance  that  can  support 
itself  on  strong  persuasion,  vivid  fancy,  and  deep  and 
earnest  feeling. 

Ei't,  in  the  flush  and  fervour  of  their  triumph, 
and  the  general  silence  of  the  advocates  of  infidelity, 
the  evangelical  leaders  went  on  securely — comparing 
proudly  their  own  achievements  with  the  performances 
of  their  predecessors — and  declaring  that  they  needed 
no  other  evidences  than  the  manifest  adaptation  of  their 
doctrine  to  the  wants  of  mankind,  and  its  living  power, 
when  received,  to  regenerate  a  sinful  race. 

9.  The  natural  consequence  of  all  this  was  an  exten- 
sive decay  of  theological  learning,  A  few  leading  doc- 
trines were,  for  them,  the  essence  of  the  Gospel,  and 
their  preaching,  in  too  many  cases,  became  little  more 
than  a  monotonous  repetition  of  those  doctrines.  For 
such  a  ministry  neither  deep  research  nor  accurate 
thinking  was  at  all  necessary.  On  the  contrary,  it  was 
manifest  that,  in  order  to  make  a  great  part  of  the 
Bible  available  for  the  direct  teaching  of  tlie  few  sub- 
jects to  which  they  confined  themselves,  itwae  needful 
to  violate  all  rules  of  sober  criticism,  and  confound  the 
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Old  Testament  with  the  New  by  an  arbitrary  spiritual- 
ising interpretation  to  which  reason  could  set  no  limits. 
The  practical  result  of  such  a  course  was  an  extensive, 
though  vague,  popular  impression  that  the  test  of  a  cor- 
rect exposition  of  Scripture  was  the  amount  of  comfort 
or  edification  that  the  hearer  or  reader  sensibly  derived 
from  it.  The  pious  feelings  which  a  text,  as  he  under- 
stood it,  produced  in  his  mind  were  unhesitatingly  re- 
garded as  the  coneequence  of  the  Spirit's  teaching 
flirough  the  Word.  Human  agency,  it  was  indeed 
acknowledged,  was  necessary  to  teach  a  man  to  read ; 
and  human  agency  was  needful  to  supply  the  unlearned 
with  translations  of  tlie  Bible ;  but,  beyond  this,  very 
little  was  allowed  to  any  other  help  than  prayer,  for 
the  profitable  study  of  the  Scripture. 

The  real  tendency,  it  is  evident,  of  such  opinions  is 
not  to  exalt  the  authority  of  the  Word  of  God,  but  to 
destroy  it.  The  miud  of  the  reader  in  such  a  process 
of  etudy,  instead  of  receiving  instmction  from  the  Scrip- 
ture, imports  a  meaning  into  it.  We  have,  not  an  Eee- 
gesis,  but  an  Isegesis,  A  certain  system  of  doctrine  is 
flrst  accepted,  not  upon  tlie  authority  of  propounders 
accredited  by  external  evidence,  but  for  the  shkc  of  the 
doctrine  itself:  the  Scripture  becomes  valuable  only  as 
the  vehicle  of  this  doctrine,  and  valuable  in  proportion 
as  it  can  be  made  the  vehicle  of  this  doctrine,  and  the 
means  of  exciting  a  certain  class  of  pious  sentiments : 
and,  as  it  is  soon  discovered  that  what  the  very  ele- 
ments of  criticism  would  detect  as  palpable  mismter- 
pretations  or  mistranslations  of  the  sacred  text  may  be 
the  most  cherished  vehicles  of  such  doctrine,  and  pow- 
erful exciters  of  such  feelings,  criticism  is  laid  aside, 
and  the  Bible  becomes  a  kind  of  cipher,  to  be  read  not 
by  reason  but  by  fancy. 

10.  I  am  tracing  here  the  ultimate  development  of 
false  principles  when  left  unchecked  to  tlieir  full  oper- 
ation. But,  even  in  eases  where  no  such  extravagance 
was  possible,  we  can  perceive  through  a  great  part  of 
the  religions  writings  of  the  last  generation  a  prevailing 
tendency  to  forget  the  aspect  of  Fact,  and  view  only 
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the  aspect  of  Doctrine  in  contemplating  the  truths  of 
Christianity.  Indeed,  if  we  steadily  retain  in  our  minds 
the  historical  view  of  Christianity  whicli  is  presented 
in  the  New  Testament,  and  the  primitive  creeds,  as  a 
religion  of  Faots,  it  will  be  hard  to  grasp  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge's dictum  as  even  a  comprelieneible  utterance.  It 
will  immediately  strike  us  as  hardly  intelligible  to 
say,  that  the  best  way  to  convince  a  man  that  Jesus 
Christ  was  "  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost ;  born  of  the 
Vir^n  Mary ;  suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate ;  was  cra- 
jjified,  dead,  and  buried ;  and  the  third  day  rose  again 
from  the  dead;"  is  to  make  him  sensible  of  a  strong 
wish  that  these  facts  should  have  taken  place.  It  would 
at  once  become  plain  that  the  religion  which  was  to  be 
proved  by  such  a  process  must  be  something  widely 
different  from  an  historical  religion. 

11.  While  such  causes  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  in- 
dicate were  in  England  loosing  men's  hold  upon  the 
historical  element  in  Christianity,  other  influences  were 
operating  at  a  greater  distance  towards  the  same  result. 
The  literature  of  Germany  is  eminently  speculative  and 
metaphysical.  There  the  Governments  have  been  ac- 
customed to  forbid,  as  dangerous  to  tlie  public  peace, 
the  free  discussion  of  those  concrete  matters  relating  to 
Church  and  State  on  which  the  popular  mind  with  ua 
is  kept  continually  interested,  and  often  agitated.  The 
only  scope  for  the  activity  of  the  human  intellect  in 
dealing  with  morals,  religion,  and  politics,  is  in  those 
high  generalities  where  vulgar  minds  are  unable  to 
foUow  it.  Literary  men  converse  with,  and  write  for, 
literary  men,  and  feel  no  necessity  to  translate  their 
thoughts  into  the  common  working-day  langu^e  of 
ordinary  life.  Within  the  esoteric  circle,  one  dialect 
is  spoken ;  without  it,  another :  and  thus  speculation  is 
uncnecked  by  that  constant  reference  to  the  common 
sense  of  mankind  which  in  freer  countries  curbs  its  ex- 
travagance. 

These  two  circumstances — the  encouragement  of  un- 
limited speculation  within  bounds  remote  from  vulgar 
apprehension,  and  the  repression  of  everything  directly 
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tending  to  agitate  the  mass  of  tlie  people,  or  Bhake  the 
institutions  of  tlie  conntry — gave  its  peculiar  character 
to  German  infidelity.  The  problem  to  be  solved  was, 
the  substitution  of  metaphysical  Pantheism  for  revealed 
religion,  combined  with  a  retaining  of  the  structure  and 
ordinances  of  the  Church,  together  with  the  language 
of  the  Scriptnre  and  the  Creeds,  accommodated  to  the 
requirements  of  snch  metaphysics.  The  result  has 
been  truly  described  as  a  system  which,  "concealing 
scepticism  under  faith,  using  much  circumlocution  to 
reach  its  object,  dwelling  on  the  ima^nation,  on  poetry, 
on  spirituality,  transfigured  what  it  tlirew  into  the 
shade,  built  np  what  it  destroyed,  and  affirmed  in 
words  what  in  effect  it  denied."  It  was  intended  for  a 
kind  of  EurnANASiA  of  Christianity.  Eevelation  wa8 
to  die  out,  not  amidst  the  insults  of  coarse  assailants, 
but  the  compliments  and  tender  regret  of  friends,  and 
to  leave  behind  it  an  honoured  name  and  a  conspicuous 
monument,  Gtod  was  to  be  merged  in  the  Soul  of  the 
Universe:  CiiEiSTin  tlie  Ideal  of  iluraanity:  theIncah- 
NATiON  in  the  union  of  the  higher  and  lower  principles 
of  human  nature  ;  and  the  Atonement  in  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  those  principles  through  struggle  and  suffering. 
For  the  successful  carrying  out  of  such  an  enterprise, 
it  was  necessary  to  expel  the  miraculous  from  the  docu- 
ments of  Christianity,  without  charging  the  authors  of 
them  with  fraud  or  deliberate  imposture :  and  this  was 
attempted  in  two  ways.  The  earlier  project  was  to 
resolve  the  supposed  miracles  into  a  series  of  odd  nat- 
ural events,  sometimes  mistaken  for  supernatural  by 
the  excited  fancies  of  tho  spectators.  The  later  method 
proposed  to  turn  almost  the  whole  narrative,  natural 
and  supernatural,  into  a  set  of  symbolical  legends 
embodying  the  idea  of  the  Jewish  Messiah  as  modified 
by  the  necessity  of  adapting  it  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 
Each  of  tliese— tiie  naturalistic  and  the  mythical  theory 
— promised  well  at  first;  but  each  was  soon  found  to 
labour  under  insuperable  difficulties.  Common  sense 
revolted  at  last,  even  in  the  studies  of  German  profes- 
;  the  clumsiiy  elaborate  explanations  by 
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which  miracles  were  converted  into  natural  eventa, 
A  fresh  hypothesis  had  to  be  made  for  each  occurrence, 
and  it  was  at  last  perceived  that  such  a  multitude  of 
strange  natural  phenomena,  crowded  into  the  narrative 
of  a  few  years,  and  gratuitously  assumed  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  evading  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  story, 
were  really  far  more  improbable  than  miracles  them- 
selves. On  the  other  hand,  the  external  evidence  car- 
ried back  the  date  of  the  sacred  writings  to  an  age 
when  the  true  history  of  Jesus  was  so  recent  as  to  make 
it  incredible  that  it  should  have  been  wholly  smothered 
then  by  legends  of  a  mere  romantic  character;  *  while 
the  gravity,  consistency,  and  perfect  quietness  of  the 
style  of  those  writings  themselves  made  the  attempt  to 
turn  them  into  myfliical  legends  a  task  everywhere 
difficult  in  detail,  and,  in  some  caaes,  even  ludicrously 
hopeless.  Hence,  to  account  for  the  historical  phenom- 
ena of  Christianity  is  still  really  an  unsolved  problem 
among  German  unbelievers.  The  plain  direct  account 
— that  Jesus  was  the  Son  of  God;  that  He  died,  and 
rose  again ;  and  sent  His  Holy  Spirit  to  plant  His 
Church  in  the  world — is  set  aside  by  an  d  priori  pre- 
sumption against  all  miracles.  But  the  historical  evi- 
dence, the  Books  themselves^  still  remains  a  "  stone  of 
stumbling,  and  rock  of  offence,"  against  which  hypothe- 
sis after  hypothesis  is  dashed  to  pieces. 

The  irreligious  principles  which  thus,  for  a  long  time, 
infected  the  critical  and  philosophic  and  theological 
literature  of  the  Continent,  made  it  odious  in  England ; 
and  the  policy  at  first  acted  on  was  to  endeavour  to  ex- 
clude it  altogether  from  the  notice  of  the  British  pub- 
lic, f  But  such  a  policy  was  attended  with  greater 
evils  than  were  likely  to  have  ensued  if  things  had 
been  suffered  to  take  tlieir  natural  course.  A  great 
part,  indeed,  of  the  critical  literature  of  Germany  was 

•  Strausa,  for  example,  13  com! 
of  the  third  Gospel  and  the  AcU, 
disciple,  of  Si.  Paul. 

t  See  some  curious  details  in  the  Appendis  to  Goode's 'Life  otGeddes.' 
The  scandal  occasioned  bj  the  translations  of  Scbleiermacher,  and  eyea  of 
Neibuhr,  are  matters  of  raoent  memorj-. 
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valaable  in  no  sense  whatever.  Much  of  it  was  a 
mere  BiiccesBion  of  wild  hypotheses,*  springing  up,  like 
mnehrooms,  in  the  morning,  and  perishing  at  night, 
without  leaving  even  a  relic  of  their  decay  to  manure 
the  soil  on  which  they  had  flourished.  Much"  of  it  was 
the  mere  lost  labour  of  a  perverse  diligence,  and  sinister 
ingenuity,  lilie  the  fairy  toil  of  the  Gnomes  and  Kobolda 
in  the  fables  of  its  own  mines  and  forests.  But  so  vast 
an  amount  of  intense  mental  activity  and  unlimited 
research  into  all  the  recesses  of  learning,  eacred  and 
profane, — so  free  a  questioning  of  everytning ;  so  vari- 
ous a  combination  of  new  ideas  upon  such  a  multitude 
of  subjects, — could  not  but  contain  in  it  seeds  of  thought 
that  might  have  usefully  stimulated  the  natural  indo- 
lence of  our  intellect  at  home.  The  mere  love  of  Truth 
for  its  own  sake  is,  in  general,  not  sufficient  to  set  men 
on  work,  and  keep  them  at  work.  It  is,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  collision  of -thought,  the  pressure  of  dilticul- 
ties,  the  agitation  of  doubts,  that,  by  "  troubling  the 
waters,"  makes  them  yield  their  virtue.  The  culture 
of  the  mind  is  hke  the  tillage  of  the  soil — 
"  Pater  ipse  colendi 
Hand  facilem  esse  viam  voluit,  primnsque  per  artes 
Uovit  agros,  curis  acuens  mortalia  corda, 
Nee  torpere  gravi  paasus  sna  regna  veterno." 
As  it  was,  English  scholarship  seemed  to  have  settled 
upon  its  lees ;  and  we  have  scarcely  ever  had  an  age 
so  barren  of  any  great  efforts  as  that  of  which  we  are 
now  speaking.f 

*  "  It  is  well  fcaown."  aaja  De  Wette  in  the  Preface  to  his  '  Lehtbuoh  der 
hislorisoh-kritisclienEialeitnng,'  "that  from  the  beginniDg . . . , tbe  parnicious 
fbndaess  for  Tain   nod  arbitrary  combinations  and  bTpathesoB  has    been 

brought  into  this  department. The  burden  of  hjpoUieses  under 

whicb  Biblical  intraduction  labours  has  been  much  increased  in  recent 
times."  He  takes  credit  for  bringing  hact  the  bistorr  of  the  Septuagint  ver- 
sion to  tbe  place  in  wbich  Soda  feS.it  in  llOi. 

t  I  have  purposeh-  aToided  any  details  of  the  reaction  towards  Church 
authority  calfed  the  Tract  MoTcmeut.  It  is  certain  that,  so  far  from  doing 
anjtbing  to  revive  tbe  study  of  ChristJMi  evidences,  some  of  the  foremost 
leaders  of  that  movement  went  even  beyond  tbe  most  violent  nif  ra-Protes- 
taots  in  denouncing  that  study  as  dangerous ;  and  ultimately  enconra^d 
men  to  "  throw  tbemselvea  "  info  a  particular  system,  on  the  gronnd  mamly 
of  its  affording  scone  to  certain  religious  feelings,  and  gratifting  certain 
religious  tastes.  This  branch  of  the  suTjject  baa  beeo  considered  m  ffie  '  Oxv- 
tiont/or  the  Timei.'    (Parker  and  Son,  London.) 
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13.  But  nieanwliile  men  of  leisure  and  curiosity,  in 
the  universities  and  elsewhere,  disgusted  with  the  tame 
and  superficial  monotony  that  prevailed  around  them, 
were  repairing,  as  it  were,  in  secret,  to  the  fresh  stores 
that  had  been  opened  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  The 
very  circumstance  that  this  foreign  literature  was  se- 
cluded from  the  vulgar  gaze,  and  even  a  kind  of  contra- 
band learning,  gave  it  an  additional  charm.  The  adepts 
felt  as  if  they  had  been  initiated  in  some  higher  myste- 
ries, and  were  disposed  hughly  to  over-estimate  the 
value  of  their  attainments.  Doubts  and  strange  opin- 
ions which,  if  they  had  been  freely  expressed  and  ven- 
tilated in  the  fresli  air  and  broad  sunshine  of  public 
discussion,  would  have  soon  shrunk  to  their  proper 
small  dimensions,  grew  mto  giants  in  the  shade,  and 
over-mastered  the  minds  that  had  been  nursing  them  in 
secret.  Then,  gradually,  the  influence  of  the  new  opin- 
ions began  to  pervade  the  current  literature  of  the 
country — not  in  plain  and  definite  statements — that 
would  have  too  rudely  shocked  the  multitude,  but 
sometimes  in  hints  "  vocal  to  the  intelligent,"  sometimes 
in  ambiguous  languaee  adapting  to  other  purposes  the 
religious  phrases  of  the  day,  sometimes  under  a  cloud 
of  metaphysical  jargon  that  bewildered  the  admiring 
reader.  Thus  it  has  come  to  pass  that,  without  any 
open  controversy,  but  silently,  as  it  were,  and  "  while 
men  slept,"  the  old  matter-of-fact  faith  has  died  out  in 
many  minds,  and  rehgion  has  come  to  be  regarded  as 
an  affair  of  sentiment,  that  should  be  disentangled,  as 
soon  as  possible,  from  its  historical  elements. 

13.  It  would  not,  I  think,  be  very  difficult  to  meet 
the  patrons  of  such  views,  even  on  their  own  high  phil- 
osophical ground.  I  think  it  would  not  be  hard  to 
prove  that,  even  if  we  took  the  moral  wants  of  man  as 
the  sole  measure  of  religious  truth,  the  Gospel  which 
these  persons  preach  is  inadequate  to  meet  the  moral 
wants  of  man.  We  require  not  merely  an  ideal  of  hu- 
man excellence,  but  to  see  that  ideal  realised  :  and  to 
see  further  that  the  issue  of  that  realization  has  been 
a  triumph  over  all  the  ills  of  life,  and  over  all  the  men- 
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aeea  of  death.  We  require  to  be  ehown,  in  fact-,  that 
man  can  truly  serve  God,  and  that  the  end  or  that  ser- 
vice is  everlasting  life.  We  need  a  hasis  of  fact,  an 
luBtorical  bask,  for  onr  religious  faitli ;  and  without 
Boeh  a  basis  that  faith  is  a  mere  castle  in  the  air — a 
splendid  vision,  as  practically  inoperative  to  resist  real 
temptation  as  every  other  ideal  picture  has  ever  proved, 

But,  after  all,  this  would  be  only  "  answeiing  a  fool 
according  to  his  folly ; "  and  it  is  better  to  begin  by 
protesting  at  once  against  the  foundation  of  the  whole 
theory.  It  is  a  mere  delusion  to  fancy  that  man's  enp- 
posed  wants  or  liis  wishes  are  to  be  taken  as  either  the 
major  or  the  minor  limits,  or,  indeed,  as  any  measure 
at  all,  of  religious  truth.  We  cannot  be  justified  in  as- 
suming that  things  exist  because  we  seem  to  ourselves 
to  want,  or  because  we  feel  that  we  earnestly  desire 
their  existence  ;  nor  can  we  even  he  justified  in  disbe- 
lieving or  disregarding  the  existence  of  things  which 
seem  to  us  superfluous,  or  unpleasant,  or  even  noxious, 
if  assured  on  good  authority  that  they  exist,  and  that  it 
is  important  for  us  to  take  notice  of  their  existence. 

That  man  must,  indeed,  be  a  backward  scholar  in 
the  school  of  nature  who  has  not  learned,  even  from  his 
own  experience,  how  little  human  wants  and  wishes  are 
an  evidence  that  the  things  wanted  and  wished  for  really 
exist.  It  is .  the  common  delusion  of  over-sanguine 
youth  to  fancy  that  we  shall  find  in  life  exactly  what 
we  seem  to  require,  and  that  circumstances  wiU  infal- 
libly open  for  us  those  opportunities  which  are  most 
suitable  for  the  display  of  our  talents,  and  the  advance- 
ment of  our  fortunes.  But  how  little  does  stem  reality 
tally  with  these  golden  dreams  of  the  inexperienced 
imagination  !  And  shall  we  go  on  to  the  grave,  trust- 
ing these  promises  of  our  own  fancy,  which  every  day 
is,  with  continually  accumulated  evidence,  proving  to 
be  false  ? 

It  is  not,  if  we  are  wise,  to  our  wants  and  wishes 
that  we  trust,  in  the  affairs  of  this  world,  as  evidence 
that  the  means  of  remedying  those  wants,  or  gratifying 
those  wishes,  are  in  store  for  us ;  but  to  the  proper  evi- 
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dence  of  matters  of  fact.  And  if  we  would  find  a  solid 
basia  for  oar  religious  faith,  we  must  obtain  for  it  also  a 
similar  foundation. 

The  truth  is  that  wo  may  see  beforehand  that  the 
wants  and  wishes  of  a  creature  like  man  are  boundless, 
and,  in  their  very  nature,  incapable  of  being  all  grati- 
fied. AU  creatures  are  necessarily  imperfect ;  and 
every  imperfection  is  the  want  of  some  conceivable 
good ;  and  every  conceivable  good  is  in  itself  desirable  ; 
and  may,  if  we  give  the  reins  to  our  desire,  become  an 
object  of  our  wishes. 

"Men.  would  be  aageJs,  angels  would  be  gods." 
Nothing  short  of  absolute,  of  infinite  perfection  can 
possibly  supply  all  wants,  and  gratify  all  the  wishes 
of  an  imperfect  being,  who  fancies  that  he  has  only  to 
■wish  strongly  in  order  to  obtain  his  object. 

And  equally  vain  is  the  notion  that  we  may  safely 
disregard  everything  that  seems  not  suitable  to  our 
moral  nature.  Here,  again,  let  us  have  recourse  to  that 
analogy  which  the  great  master  of  that  argument  has 
justly  described  as  "  the  veir  guide  of  life.  IIow  ill 
would  a  child  reason  who  should  obstinately  neglect 
every  study,  the  use  of  which  he  could  not  himself  dis- 
cern !  And,  as  to  tlie  things  of  another  life,  are  we  not 
all  children  ?  Shall  we,  who  know  not  what  an  hour 
may  bring  forth, — ^we,  whose  wisest  calculations  and 
most  sagacious  foresight  are  perpetually  baffted  and 
brought  to  nothing  in  a  moment  by  the  changes  and 
chances  of  even  this  short  mortal  life— shall  we  pr^ume 
to  take  our  own  case  for  eternity  into  our  own  hands, 
and  determine  for  ourselves  what  is  sufficient  for  us  to 
believe  ?  The  Almighty  has  taken  us  under  His  own 
care.  He  has  promised  us  an  inheritance  of  which  we 
know  little  more  than  that  it  is  a  state  of  eternal  holi- 
ness and  happiness.  He  has  engaged  to  prepare  ns  for 
it  here,  andT,  for  that  purpose,  has  revealed  to  us  those 
truths  which  He  saw  fitting  for  our  discipline.  Can 
we  know  so  certainly  how  the  character  which  He  re- 
quires is  to  be  formed,  as  to  be  able  to  correct  the 
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mctliod  which  He  has  been  pleased  to  employ  ?  Do  we 
know  our  spiritual  diseases  so  well  that  we  can  safely 
reject  the  remedies  which  the  Great  Physician  has  pre- 
scribed for  them  ?  Are  we,  in  this  out  state  of  infancy, 
BO  perfectly  acquainted  with  all  tliat  is  needful  for  our 
manhood  that  we  can  manage  our  own  educsation,  and 
determine  the  training  by  which  we  are  to  be  reared  for 
Ileaven  ?  If,  indeed,  the  present  life  were  the  whole 
of  eaeli  man's  existence,  if  our  only  immortahty  were 
the  immortality  of  the  human  race,  there  might  be 
Bome  specious  ground  for  saying  that  we  had  now  made 
such  a  survey  of  all  our  narrow  domain,  and  gained 
such  a  linowledge  of  our  capacities  and  implements, 
that  we  were  at  last  entitled  to  be  our  own  masters,  and 
might  trust  to  our  own  little  skill  and  prudence  in  the 
management  of  our  own  little  teiTJtory.  But  if  a 
boundless  and  untried  existence,  beyond  the  limits  of 
aH  our  experience,  really  does  lie  before  each  individual 
hereafter,  it  is  surely  mere  madness  to  neglect,  in  mat- 
ters which  concern  that  existence,  the  teachings  of  Him 
who  alone  knows  the  nature  of  that  hidden  world  into 
which  we  are  so  hhndly  passing, 

A  prudent  man,  then,  will  not  only  inquire  what  it 
is  that  his  heart  seems  to  want,  but  also  iiow  far  those 
wants  are,  in  point  of  fact,  supplied.  He  will  not  only 
consider  what  he  wishes  to  be  true,  but  what  lie  has 
reasonable  evidence  for  believing  to  be  true.  He  will 
treat  the  truths  of  Religion  as  matters  of  fact,  and  seek 
for  the  appropriate  evidence  of  matters  of  fact — that  is, 
in  other  words,  for  historical  evidence. 

14.  A  religion  disentangled  entirely  from  all  histor- 
ical inquiries,  and  commending  itself  immediately  to 
the  mind  by  its  mere  intrinsic  beauty  and  suitability  to 
man's  wants  and  wishes,  may  be  a  very  captivating 
vision,  and  seems  highly  desirable  on  many  accounts ; 
but  it  is  a  gross  abuse  of  words  to  call  such  a  religion 
Christianity.  Christianity  is  the  religion  which  was 
taught  by  Christ  and  his  Apostles ;  and  it  was  certainly 
an  historical  religion — a  religion  made  up  of  matters 
of  fact,  and  propounded  on  the  evidence  of  matters  of 
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fact — "ivhicli  they  promulgated.  "  That  wliich  we  have 
heard  and  seen  with  our  eyes,  and  our  hands  have  han- 
dled of  the  Word  of  Life,  declare  we  unto  you,"  is  the 
language  of  tlie  first  preachers  of  the  Gospel ;  and  the 
modem  attempt  to  separate  the  ideal  Christ,  the  type 
of  the  godlike  in  man,  from  the  historical  person,  is  not 
a  whit  less  opposed  to  the  genius  of  the  Apostolic  re- 
ligion than  was  that  teaching  of  the  Gnostics  against 
which  the  last  of  the  Apostles  raised  his  warning  voice 
as  the  very  spirit  of  Antichrist.  The  Christ  of  the 
Gnostics  was  an  impalpable  jEon ;  the  Christ  of  their 
successors  is  sometliing  less  substantial — an  abstract 
idea. 

Indeed,  whatever  may  be  the  ease  with  other  re- 
ligions, the  Gospel  certainly  never  made  its  way  by 
first  recommending  itself  to  the  conscious  wants  and 
wishes  of  mankind.  It  seemed,  on  the  contrary,  to 
contradict  all  man's  expectations,  and  to  outrage  all 
their  cherished  feelings,  and  to  cross  all  their  desires. 
It  was  "  to  the  Jews  a  stnmblingblock,  and  to  the 
Greeks  foolishness."  It  is  not  until  believed  and 
acted  upon  that  it  gradually  changes  the  temper  and 
frame  of  mind  into  accordance  with  itself ;  it  is  like 
some  of  those  tonic  medicines  which,  at  first,  seem  bit- 
ter and  disagreeable,  until  the  palate  is  accustomed  to 
their  taste,  and  the  stomach  braced  and  strengthened 
by  their  wholesome  harshness. 

It  may,  indeed,  on  the  surface,  seem  strange  that 
the  Christian  religion  should  be  thus  encumbered,  as  it 
were,  b^y'an  apparatus  of  history  ;  and  tbat  men  should 
be  required  to  investigate  the  evidence  of  past  transac- 
tions in  order  to  find  a  basis  for  their  Paitn,  instead  of 
merely  consulting  their  hearts,  and  finding  an  echo 
there,  to  attest  the  divinity  of  its  voice.  But  in  this,  as 
in  other  cases,  we  shall  find,  upon  reflection,  that  what 
seems  the  foolishness  of  God,  is  wiser  than  men.  The 
careful  and  candid  investigation  of  the  evidences  on 
which  Christianity  rests — not  for  the  satisfying  a  mere 
inquisitive  curiosity,  but  to  find  truth  for  the  regulation 
of  our  lives — is  an  eminently  practical  exercise  of  the 
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Tin d erst andicg,  and  brings  home  tlie  great  facts  of  our 
religion  as  facts  to  the  mind,  witii  a  feeling  of  their 
reahty  which  the  most  highly  raised  eftbrts  of  the  imag- 
ination cannot  give  them;  and  thus  makes  rational 
deliberate  faith  a  counterpoise  to  the  engrossing  infln- 
ence  of  sense.  In  the  affairs  of  the  world,  we  know 
that  realities  address  themselves,  in  some  shape  or 
other,  to  the  judgment ;  and  that  those  that  exclusively 
and  immediately  address  the  feelings  and  the  imagina- 
tion are  unreal.  If,  then,  the  objects  of  religion  en- 
tered only  through  this  ivory  gate  of  fancy  into  tiie 
mind,  a  steady  practical  faith  in  their  reality  could  be 
hardly  maintainetl.  I  say  a  steady  practical  faith ;  for, 
undoubtedly,  if  religion  were  a  mere  affair  of  feeling 
divorced  from  practice,  or  of  practice  divorced  from 
motive,  and  reduced  to  the  mere  mechanism  of  custom, 
there  might  be  something  intelligible  in  discarding  all 
investigation  of  evidence.  Every  one,  even  aupej'ficially 
acquainted  with  the  structure  of  the  human  mind,  is 
aware  that  the  feelings  may,  as  in  the  case  of  a  novel 
or  a  play,  he  deeply  interested  and  strongly  excited, 
without  anything  but,  at  best,  a  sort  of  dim  and  tran- 
sient belief  in  the  reality  of  the  objects  which  thus  in- 
terest and  excite  them  ;  and  that,  for  such  a  purpose, 
scarcely  anything  more  is  necessary  than  that  the  mind 
should  not,  for  the  time,  attend  to  their  mireality.  This 
suffices  for  mere  feeling :  but  for  action,  a  perfectly 
sane  man  requires  more.  He  requires  evidence  as  a 
ground  of  belief:  and,  even  in  an  insane  man, — where 
the  fancy  has  become  paramount,  and  established  its 
throne  upon  the  ruins  of  the  understanding,  close  ob- 
servers can  generally  detect  a  lurking  suspicion  of  the 
deeeitfulness  of  the  mind's  own  visions, — an  unsteady 
wavering  flicker  in  the  predominating  persuasion,  which 
betrays  a  difference  of  no  small  importance  between 
rational  and  irrational  belief;  a  secret  sense  of  insecu- 
rity and  weakness,  which  makes  the  mind  of  the  mad- 
man, except  in  some  high  paroxysm  of  frenzy,  succumb 
and  quail  before  the  corner  presence  of  a  well-regulat- 
ed intellect. 
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15.  There  is  another  use  also  served  hy  this  compli- 
cation of  religion  with  historical  inquiry,  -wiiich  it  is 
not  unsuitable  to  notice.  The  essential  connection  of 
Chmtiamty  with  the  history  of  past  ages  makes  a  pro- 
vision for  the  maintenance  and  advancement  of  ciyiliza- 
tjon  iu  every  country  in  -which  Christianity  prevails. 
it  was  this  which  made  the  preservation  of  learning 
possible  when  the  great  flood  of  barbarism  swept  over 
Europe,  and  the  Church  alone  contained  the  sacred  de- 
posit of  an  earlier  civilization— the  memory  of  the  past, 
and  the  hopes  of  the  future.  And  it  is  this  whi^  is 
still  a  bulwark  against  barbarism.  Barbarism  is  essen- 
tially that  state  of  mind  which  is  produced  by  placing 
It  exclusively  under  the  influences  of  a  contracted  jwcs^ 
ent  sphere  of  circumstances.  It  is,  as  Dr.  Johnson  just- 
ly said,  "  by  making  the  past,  the  distant,  and  the  fu- 
ture predominate  over  the  present,"  that  we  are  "  ad- 
vanced in  the  dignity  of  thinking  beings."  All  history, 
more  or  less,  renders  this  valuable  service  to  the  human 
mmd ;  but  it  cannot  be  reasonably  doubted  that  the 
history  of  the  Church,  in  that  view  of  it  which  the  Bible 
presents,  as  one  continuous  body  from  the  beginning  of 
the  world,  is,  of  all  others,  the  best  fitted  to  render  such 
a  service.  The  idea  of  history,  it  has  been  truly  said,* 
IS  that  of  the  biography  of  a  society.  There  must  be, 
to  constitute  the  narrative  properly  historical,  an  unity 
of  action,  interest,  and  purpose  among  the  persons  who 
are  the  subjects  of  it.  H"ow,  whether  we  consider  the 
length  of  its  duration,  or  the  breadth  of  its  extent,— the 
variety  of  its  fortunes,  or  the  unity  of  its  purpose,— the 
diversity  of  its  members  in  age,  and  character,  and  lan- 
guage, and  manners,  and  habits  of  thought,  and  stages 
01  cultivation,  or  the  closeness  of  mutual  relation  into 
which  ail  these  seemingly^  scattered  persons  have  been 
brought, — what  other  society  can  anywhere  be  pointed 
out  which  can  form  so  noble  and  so  useful  a  subject  for 
the  historian?  It  is  the  conception  of  the  Church 
which  enables  the  mind  not  only  to  combine,  but  to 
blend  together,  the  pastoral  simplicity  of  the  primitive 
■  Arnold's  Lectures  on  Hiatory. 
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times  of  mankind  and  the  elaborate  civilization  of  later 
ages ; — to  bring  into  one  collection  all  tlie  cliaracteris- 
tiee  of  all  tlie  climes  and  regions  of  tlio  world  ; — to 
bring  all  specimens  of  the  human  family,  "  from  the 
DortE  and  from  the  south,  and  from  the  east  and  from 
the  west,"  and  make  them  "  sit  down  "  helore  ns  "  in 
the  tingdom  of  God."  Kor  can  I  doubt  that  the  pecu- 
liar strength,  and  freedom,  and  versatility  of  the  mod- 
em European  intellect  are,  to  a  great  extent,  due  to  the 
historical  character  of  Ohristianity.  Ko  one  can  read, 
intelligently,  so  much  as  the  prime  documents  of  our 
faith,  even  in  a  vernacular  translation,  without  feeling 
himself  transported  into  a  region  where  the  modes  of 
conception  and  of  expression,  the  events  and  the  insti- 
tutions to  be  met  with,  are  strildngly  diiferent  from 
those  wiiieh  surround  him  with  the  associations  of  ev- 
eryday life ;  without,  in  short,  finding  himself,  for  the 
time,  emancipated  from  the  mere  influence  of  the  pres- 
ent, and  brought  under  that  of  the  distant  and  the  past. 
Nor  could  anything  have  secured  such  a  potent  and 
salutary  influence  to  history  over  the  hiiman  mind  as 
the  indissoluble  tie  by  which  it  is  connected  with  relig- 
ion ;  the  feeling  that,  in  our  nearest  and  most  intimate 
relations,  we  are  personally  connected,  as  members  of 
one  body,  with  the  remotest  past  and  the  illimitable 
future, — linked  in  one  unbroken  living  chain,  witli  patri- 
archs and  prophets,  and  apostles  and  martyrs, — heirs 
with  them  of  me  same  promise,  and  waiting  with  them 
for  the  same  completion  of  the  great  mysteir  of  God. 
And  it  is  worth  observing  that  Providence  has  so  ar- 
ranged matters,  that  the  Eastern  world — to  which  the 
language  and  habits  of  thought  contained  in  Scripture 
were  most  familiar, — seems  destined  to  receive  back  its 
lessons,  modified  by  the  peculiarities  of  Western  civili- 
zation and  European  teaching.  In  those  nations  where 
the  language  of  Christianity  was,  as  it  were,  a  native 
voice,  it  produced  least  influence  at  first  as  a  source  of 
permanent  civilization.  It  was  the  leaven  ofjbreign 
associations  which  caused  a  fermentation  in  the  W^t- 
ern  mind :  and,  from  tlie  blended  mass  which  was  the 
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Eroduet  of  that  fermentation,  it  seems  destined  to  pass 
ack  to  the  realms  from  which  it  came,  in  a  form  fitted 
to  produce  there  a  similar  effect. 

In  the  same  degree,  then,  as  any  system  lias  a 
tendency  to  break  the  connexion  between  history  and 
religion,  in  that  same  degree  it  tends  to  deprive  civili- 
zation itself  of  one  of  its  chief  safeguards, — to  with- 
draw from  effective  operation  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful causes  which  now  stimulate  research  and  bring  the 
minds  of  the  present  generation  into  contact  with  those 
of  the  past.  If  the  mind  be  referred  immediately,  for 
religious  guidance,  not  to  an  historical  document,  but 
to  a  supposed  infallible  authority  of  the  present 
Ohnrch,  or  to  the  supposed  infallible  authority  of  each 
man's  fancy  and  feelings,  the  influences  favourable  to 
barbarism  are  bo  far  restored :  and  I  think  the  visible 
resultsof  both  experiments,  so  far  as  either  has  been  con- 
sistently worked  out,  are  such  as  to  show  that  a  retrogres- 
sion towards  barbarism  would  be  their  most  probable  con- 
sequence. To  look  only  at  the  present — to  live  in  the 
present — shape  our  habits  by  the  present — adopt,  at 
every  change,  the  vogue  of  the  day — and  cast  aside 
whatever  we  cannot  accommodate  to  the  taste  of  our 
own  generation — this  is  to  do  our  utmost  to  restore 
barbarity,  and  sink  us  below  the  level  on  which  God 
and  nature  intended  us  to  bo  placed.  And  hence  we 
may  find  fresh  reason  for  admiring  the  wisdom  of  the 
Divine  economy  which,  in  the  case  of  the  Jewish  and 
of  the  Christian  Church  alike,  withdrew,  after  a  while, 
the  living  voice,  of  inspired  guides,  and  substituted  for 
them,  as  the  ultimate  basis  of  faith,  a  written  historical 
record  of  their  teaching ;  thus  building  the  Church,  as 
a  continuous  body  through  all  ages,  on  that  foundation 
of  the  apostles  and  prophets,  of  which  Jesus  Ciirist 
Himself  is  tlie  chief  corner-stone. 

16.  But  then  it  will  be  said, — "  Is  not  Christianity  a 
Gospel  to  be  preached  to  the  poor?  and  how  are  the 
mean  and  illiterate  to  judge  of  the  historical  evidences 
of  Christianity  ? " 

Now,  undoubtedly,  not  in  religious  matters  alone. 
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but  in  respect  of  almost  every  useful  truth  alike — 
moral,  scientific,  economical,  political — the  uneducated 
and  ill-educated  classes  labour  under  peculiar  disad- 
vantages; and  this,  so  far  as  it  is  a  difMciilty,  is  a 
difficulty  upon  every  hypothesis  which  admits  a 
benevolent  Providence  and  recognises  a  diiference 
between  truth  and  falsehood.*  The  true  lesson  to  be 
derived  from  the  circumstance  is,  that  we  are  boiiud, 
as  far  as  we  can,  to  raise  tlio  condition  of  our  meaner 
brethren,  and  make  them  more  and  more  capable  of 
judging  for  themselves.  StiU,  however,  no  doubt, 
great  difference  will -continue  to  subsist:  nor  will  it 
ever  be  possible  to  equahze  all  understandings,  or 
make  the  opportunities  and  capacities  of  improvement 
the  same  for  every  mind.  But  each  class  must  be 
contented,  in  this  as  in  other  cases,  with  such  an 
amount  of  evidence  as  its  circumstances  will  allow ; 
and,  if  the  upper  classes  would  faithfully  do  their 
duty,  this  amount  of  evidence  would  not  he  small  in 
any  case. 

Let  it  be  observed  tliat  the  form  of  this  objection 
allows  us  to  assume  that  Christianity  is  true ;  that  it  is 
capable  of  being  proved  true  by  rational  evidence  to 
well-informed  persons ;  that,  among  men  of  literary 
attainments,  it  can  hold  its  ground  with  the  weapons  of 
argument ;  that  it  needs  not  to  fear  any  amount  of 
li^t,  or  shrink  from  any  examination  however  search- 
ing; and,  assuming  this,  let  us  consider  what  the  con- 
dition of  the  lower  classes  would  have  been,  if  the 
Church  had  faithfully  done  its  duty.  The  Christian 
reli^on  would  then  come  before  them  as  a  religion 
manifestly  subserving  no  interested  temporal  ends — 
encumbered  with  no  artifices  of  priestcraft — notorious- 
ly based,  from  the  first,  upon  tlie  ground  of  rational 
evidence,  and  maintaining  itself  through  all  genera- 
tions upon  that  ground  alone, — open  to  all  challengers, 
and  ready  at  all  times  to  give  a  reason  of  its  hope  to 

•  The  difflcultiea  attending  the  rejection  of  thosa  being  sll  the  marks  of 
design  and  Lenefolent  intention  ia  tbe  structure  of  nature  and  the  course  of 
history. 
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eyery  one  demanding  it; — and  can  it  be  said  that  this 
would  not  be  good  evidence  to  them  of  its  trutli ;  and 
evidence  of  the  same  kind  aa  that  upon  which  they 
must  rely,  from  their  circumstances,  for  tlie  truth  of 
almost  everything  of  importance  at  all  removed  beyond 
the  sphere  of  their  own  immediate  experience?  *  It 
is  the  putting  of  Christianity  upon  other  grounds;  it  is 
the  claim  of  authority  to  silence  doubt ;  it  is  the  dis- 
couragement of  inquiry,  the  contempt  of  reason,  the 
depreciation  of  intellect  in  religious  matters ;  it  is  the 
shrinking  from  light  and  correction,  the  suffering  pure 
truth  to  be  encrusted  with  prejudices  and  mistakes  for 
fear  of  unsettling  men's  minds  ;  it  is  the  borrowing  of 
the  arts  and  language  that  are  the  common  signs  of 
imposture  by  the  friends  of  tmth,  and  leaving  its  own 
bold  speech  and  open  ways  to  its  enemies ;  it  is  these 
unworthy  methods  that  deprive  the  lower  classes  of  the 
safeguards  which,  with  such  a  religion,  they  might  and 
ought  to  have  for  the  security  of  their  faith.  The 
Providence  of  God  has  linked  all  classes  together  in 
mutual  dependence,  so  that, "  if  one  member  suffer,  all 
the  members  suffer  with  it ;"  and  the  Gospel  cannot  be 
preached  to  the  poor,  if  the  well-instnicted  sci-ibes  do 
not  take  the  only  measures  by  which  it  can  possibly  be 
preached  with  effect. 

17.  But,  even  of  direct  evidence,  the  amount  is  not 
slight  that  is  within  the  reach  of  the  humbler  classes. 
There  is  much  of  moat  persuasive  evidence  of  the  truth 
of  Christianity  which  not  only  requires  no  dialectical 
skill  to  make  it  felt,  but  which  cannot  be  drawn  out 
and  stated  in  its  full  force  by  any  amount  of  dialectical 
skill.  Let  any  one  consider  with  himself  what  tlie 
nature  of  the  evidence  is  upon  which  he  has  formed 
his  judgment  of  the  characters  of  the  persons  with 
whom  he  converses  in  daily  life.  What  a  medley 
of  slight  traits,  looks,  gestures,  chance  expressions, 
little  circumstances,  each,  perhaps,  ambiguous  in  itself, 
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but  all  conspiring  in  one  definite  impression,  will  it 
appear !  And  all  these  he  has  gathered  in  and  com- 
bined, not  by  a  consciously  logical  process,  watching 
for  and  sifting  each  scruple  of  evidence  as  it  arose,  and 
then  deliberately  putting  them  together,  like  a  clever 
advocate  to  make  a  case  ;  but  unconsciously,  and  by  a 
kind  of  instinct,  the  mind  has  drawn  its  inference  from 
these  little  circumstanceB  which  he  can  remember,  and 
from  a  thoaeand  other  evanescent  phenomena  which  he 
cannot  now  recall.  And  yet  all  this  evidence  was 
good  evidence,  upon  which  he  unhesitatingly  relies. 

Now  such  is  the  reasonable  e^-idence  which  the 
Scriptures  themselves  yield  to  the  candid  and  attentive 
reader,  who  is  neither  searching  for  proof  nor  watch- 
ing for  objections.  It  deposits,  as  it  were,  the  practi- 
cal persuasion  of  its  own  truthfulness  and  honesty  by 
a  thousand  artless  traits  while  we  converse  with  its 
pages.  "If  we  may  judge,"  says  Jackson,  "of  the 
truth  of  men's  writings  by  their  outward  form  or 
character,  as  we  do  of  men's  honesty  by  their  looks, 
speech,  or  behaviour,  what  history  in  the  world  bears 
so  perfect  a  resemblance  to  things  done  and  acted,  or 
yields  (without  further  testimony  than  its  own)  so  full 
assurance  of  a  true  narration?"  [Works,  vol.  i.  p. 87.] 
Men  who  never  consciously  framed  a  syllogism  have 
felt,  and  are  daily  feeling,  the  force  of  such  evidence. 
They  are  continually  perusing  the  accounts  of  miracles 
so  numerous  and  so  striking  that  the  witnesses  of  them 
could  not  be  mistaken,  and  yet  imbedded  iudissolubly  * 
in  a  narrative  bo  artless,-  so  grave,  so  honest,  so  intelli- 
gent, as  palpably  to  be  no  product  of  fraud  or  fancy ; 
and,  without  any  elaborate  criticism  or  detailed  pro- 
cess of  deduction,  their  mind  takes  the  impression 
which  a  book  so  circumstanced  is  naturally  and  rea- 
sonably fitted  to  impart.  Thus  many  a  mind  that  has 
scarcely  ever  felt  a  doubt,  or  heard  of  an  infidel  in 

•  "  The  miracles  in  the  Bible,"  Eiijs  Bolingbroke,  "  are  not,  like  those  in 
LiTT,  detached  pieces  that  do  not  disturb  the  civil  history,  which  imea  on  Terr 
well  without  them.  .  .  .  But  the  whole  history  is  founded  on  tbem:  it 
consists  of  little  else;  audif  it  were  not  a  history  of  them,  it  would  he  a  his- 
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Christian  lands,  has,  in  reality,  based  its  faith  upon 
rational  evidence.  Its  belief  has  not  been  built 
amidst  the  noise  of  hammere  and  the  ring  of  axes,  but 
has  grown  up,  "a  noiseless  structure,"  from  the  ground 
of  an  honest  and  true  heart. 

18.  In  some  respects,  indeed,  the  result  of  the  un- 
limited development  of  critical  inquiry  abroad  has 
been  to  diminish,  rather  than  increase  the  difficulties 
of  comparatively  unlearned  readers.  Almost  the  only 
infidel  theory  which  ie  quite  intelligible  to  the  lower 
orders,  is  that  coarse  one  which  treats  the  New  Testa- 
ment as  a  mere  forgery  throughout,  or  ascribes  the  origin 
of  our  religion  to  gross  fraud  and  imposture.  Now,  if 
there  be  any  certain  result  of  German  criticism  at  all, 
it  has  been  to  show  that  any  such  theory  is  utterly  un- 
tenable. The  Wolfenbiittei  Fragments  were  almost  the 
last  shameful  effort  in  that  direction,  and  their  track  is 
a  road  which  no  one,  with  the  smallest  pretensions  to 
literary  ehai»,cter,  would  now  venture  to  pursue.  Counts 
less  otlier  evasions  of  the  plain  force  of  evidence,  each 
contradictory  of  the  other,  and  each  rejected  with  con- 
tempt by  almost  every  one  but  its  author,  have  been 
invented  ;  but  there  is,  except  at  Tiibingen,  no  disposi- 
tion to  return  to  what  may  be  called  the  old  orthodox 
system  of  infidelity.  To  men  of  plain  common  sense, 
iit'  they  fully  understood  the  whole  state  of  the  case,  it 
would  appear  that  all  the  premisses  are  granted  which 
render  inevitable  an  admission  of  tlie  substantial  truth 
of  Christianity.  Put,  for  example,  Paul's  undoubted 
Epistles,  with  Luke's  Gospel  and  Acta,  into  the  hands 
of  a  plain  ordinary  Englishman,  and  tell  him,  "  It  is 
no  longer  questioned  that  these  letters  are  the  genuine 
work  of  Paul ;  it  is  no  longer  questioned  tnat  the 
writer  of  the  other  Books  was  his  companion,  who  com- 
piled them  while  the  men  were  still  alive,  who  had 
conversed  with  Jesus,  and  seen  him  crucified ;  ,it  is  no 
longer  doubted  that  Paul  and  Luke  were  sincere  and 
honest  men  who  liad  no  design  to  impose  upon  their 
liearers ;  and  the  alternatives  betbre  you  are  either  to 
admit  that   Christianity   was    really   grounded   upon 
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miracles,  or  to  explain  these  documents  by  the 
methods  of  Paulus,  or  Strauss,  or  Weisse,  or  some 
other  Naturalistic  or  Mythic  Doctor ;" — let  tins,  I  say, 
be  the  issue  placed  betore  an  Englishman  of  ordinary 
coiiinion  sense  and  information,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  he  would  regard  tiie  iirst  alternative  as  far 
less  prodigiously  incredible  than  the  second.  Tlie  case 
stands  thus : 

19.  The  origin  of  the  Christian  religion  is  not  one 
of  those  events  so  distant  as  to  be  lost  in  a  fabulous 
antiquity.  Whatever  gave  rise  to  it  occurred  at  a  period 
of  which  we  know  a  great  deal,  in  a  civilized  world, 
and  within  historic  times;  and  was  something  which 
enabled  the  first  preachers  to  make  more  converts  among 
enem,ies  in  five  years,  than  our  most  active  missionaries 
have  made  in  five  centuries.  Within  no  long  time  after 
the  death  of  Jesus  we  find  Christian  Churches  diffused' 
in  the  most  distant  places  over  this  civilized  world, 
continually  growing  in  numbers  and  importance,  under 
the  eyes  and  in  spite  of  the  hostility  of  their  powerful 
neighbours.  The  consentient  tradition  of  all  these 
Churches  ascribes  their  ibnndation  to  the  first  Disciples 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  ascribes  to  those  Disciples  tlie 
Gospel  that  He  had  been  raised  from  the  dead,  and 
that  this  Resurrection,  with  its  preceding  and  accom- 
panying miracles,  was  the  ground  of  their  faith.  Their 
creeds,  their  sacraments,  their  universal  observance  of 
Easter  and  the  weekly  Lord's  day,  all  embody  this  tradi- 
tion. These  Churches  are  not  without  written  historical 
records.*  They  put  forward,  with  one  consent,  a  body 
of  documents,  giving  a  detailed  account  of  Christ's  life, 
and  death,  and  resurrection,  and  of  the  first  preaching 
and  fortunes  of  his  Apostles,  and  embracing  a  collection 
of  letters  from  some  of  those  Apostles  them'ielves 
With  respect  to  many  of  these  writings      o  i  te  irv 

It      allowed,"  Bays  Mr,  Westcott,  "  by  those  wb    h  d      d   h 

f            Apostolic  works  to  the  narrowest  limits,  thr        —  — 

EB      [      .  the  latter  part -' "- '  -._...__.^t. 

sentially  of  the 
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man  of  any  character,  at  present,  doubts  their  genuine- 
ness With  respect  to  most  of  the  rest,  it  is  at  any  rate 
agreed  that  they  are  not  mere  forgeries  of  a  late  age, 
but  hooka  written  in  good  faith,  at  a  date  when  tlie  true 
history  of  tlie  times  they  rei'er  to  was  easily  to  he  ob- 
tained. The  testimony  of  these  documents  is  the  same 
as  the  tradition  of  the  Churches.  They  put  the  Christian 
religion  upon  the  evidence  of  miraculous  facts,  and 
specially  of  Christ's  Resurrection,  as  attested  hy  the 
alleged  witnesses  of  it,  in  the  very  place  where  He  had 
beea  executed  as  a  malefactor,  and  in  the  face  of  the 
very  persons  by  whom  He  had  been  condemned  and 
slain. 

"What  we  are  called  upon  to  believe  is — that  all  the 
Churches  were  mistaken  as  to  the  grounds  of  their  own 
faith ;  that  all  tlie  documents,  and  the  Apostles  them- 
selves, have  given  a  wrong  account  of  it;  that  tlie 
helief  in  the  religion  was  not  grounded  on  the  beUef  in 
the  miracles,  but  that  the  belief  in  the  miracles  was 
grounded  on  the  belief  in  the  religion ;  that  Jesus,  who 
(if  He  wrought  no  miracles  and  was  tlie  subject  of  no 
miracles)  contradicted,  in  every  circumstance  of  his 
birth,  and  education,  and  teaching,  and  life,  and  death, 
the  best  established  and  most  cherished  notions  of  all 
around  Him  concerning  the  promised  Messiah,  was  be- 
lieved, in  spite  of  all,  to  be  that  Messiah;  that  miracles 
were  ascribed  to  Him  because  the  Messiah  ought  to 
have  wrought  miracles ;  that  He  was  Relieved  to  have 
risen  again  because  it  suddenly  occurred  to  somebody 
that  He  oitgkt  to  have  risen  again;  and  that,  by  such 
an  easy  and  intelligible  process  as  this,  a  creed  of  fables 
was  transmuted  into  a  creed  of  facts,  and  stamped  in- 
delibly, and  with  one  impression,  upon  the  faith  and 
institutions  of  the  great  Christian  communities  through- 
out the  world. 

This  is,  in  plain  words,  the  theory  ot  the  origin  of 
Christianity  corrected  to  the  latest  results  of  Continental 
criticism ;  and  it  seems  to  amount  to  tliis — that  Chkis- 
tTAHiTv  HAD  Ko  ORIGIN  AT  Aix.  It  IS,  indeed,  not  criticism 
that  has  spontaneously  yielded  these  results;  but  it  is 
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the  dpriori  prejudice  against  miracles  which  has  forced 
criticism  upon  this  strange  enterprise. 

20.  Let  any  one  talre  up  (it  ia  almost  forgotten  now 
in  Germany,  bnt  may  be  still  met  with  in  England) 
Dr.  Strauss's  '  Life  of  Jesue,'  and  he  will  see  at  once 
that  the  author  is  all  through  merely  working  out  a 
foregone  conclusion.  Not  one  of  his  orthodox  prede- 
eesBore  in  t!ie  seventeenth  century  ever  set  himself  with 
more  dogged  resolution  to  fight  his  way  through  all 
diiBculties  in  defence  of  the  verbal  inspiration,  scientific 
accuracy,  and  textual  integrity  of  every  jot  and  tittle  in 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  find  a  way,  or  make  one, 
to  the  goal  which  he  had  determined  to  reach,  than 
Stranss  does  to  destroy  it.  And  so  with  his  successors; 
the  very  multitnde  and  discordance  of  their  theories  is 
a  witness  to  tlieir  insnfiiciency.  They  are  the  struggles 
of  a  strong  animal  in  toils  which  he  cannot  break.  Tlio 
favonrable  posture  for  an  infidel  is  that  of  an  objector; 
when  he  is  forced  to  recognise  the  necessity  of  having 
something  positive  on  his  own  side,  he  finds  his  own 
difficulties  greater  than  those  over  which  he  has  been 
exulting  in  the  case  of  his  antagonists ;  and  the  end 
has  been  that,  in  Germany,  thinking  men  are  either 
returning  to  the  faith  of  their  fathers,  or  laying  the  de- 
tailed examination  of  the  phenomena  of  Christianity 
aside  as  an  insoluble  problem.  And  in  reality,  the 
greater  part  of  the  panic  which  has  lately  spread  among 
us,  from  the  reappearance  of  the  infidel  controversy  in 
England,  has  arisen  from  the  security,  the  nnhesitating 
acquiescence,  of  the  previous  generation.  In  the  general 
silence  of  objectors,  in  the  general  recognition,  which 
pervaded  our  whole  literature,  of  the  nnqueetionable 
truth  of  Christianity,  men  had  ceased  to  reflect  partic- 
ularly upon  the  rational  grounds  of  their  faith,  Tlie 
authority  of  the  Bible  became  a  kind  of  axiom,  and 
everything  that  was  supposed  to  be  involved  in  that 
authority  was  grasped  with  the  same  firmness  of  belief. 
In  such  a  state  of  mind,  the  whole  of  its  creed  is  no 
firmer  than  the  weakest  part ;  and  hence,  when  open 
attacks  began  again  to  be  made  upon  what  men  had 
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regarded  from  their  childhood  as  essential  portions  of 
Christianity — when  attention  was  called  to  the  real  dif- 
ficiiltiea  which  beset  many  passages,  the  undoubtedly 
strong  objections  wiiich  may  be  urged  against  many 
articles — ^vlien  writers  of  learning  and  ability  were 
qnoted  as  authorities,  not  for,  but  against,  the  traditions 
of  their  youth — an  alarm  arose  as  if  the  whole  of  religion 
was  giving  way.  This  danger  always  attends  the  con- 
centration of  a  whole  system  of  belief  upon  a  single 
point  It  is  like  embarking  a  whole  army  at  once,  for 
a  long  and  perilous  voyage,  in  one  gigantic  transport. 
If  the  ship  hold  together,  much  is  gained  in  speed  and 
convenience;  but  if  the  vessel  sink,  all  goes  with  her 
to  the  bottom. 

It  is  thus  with  the  Komanist,  who  builds  all  on  the 
authority  of  the  present  Church.  If  one  portion,  how- 
ever small  or  slight,  of  the  complicated  structure  of  ids 
creed  be  shaken,  the  basis  of  it  is  shaken,  and  the  entire 
edifice  falls  to  ruin  in  a  moment.  And  so,  when  the 
feelings  of  the  reader  have  been  made  the  test  of  the 
inspiration  of  Scripture ; — when  men  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  say,  "  We /eel,  from  the  echo  in  our  bosoms, 
fram  the  warm  sentiments  of  devotion  which  it  excites, 
from  the  sensible  comfort  that  it  gives,  that  tliis  is  and 
must  be  no  less  than  the  voice  of  God  speaking  with 
us;" — in  such  a  case  tlie  decision  of  criticism  against 
the  genuineness  or  authenticity  of  a  single  book,  or 
even  of  a  single  passage,  becomes  a  tiling  formidable 
to  the  whole  of  faith.  If  the  religious  sense,  on  which 
the  reader  relies  for  distinguishing  the  divine  from  the 
human,  have  erred  in  any  case,  its  assumed  infallibility 
is  gone ;  the  test  itself  of  inspiration  is  shown  to  be  fal- 
lacious; and  he  is  left  doubtful  whether  the  whole  of 
bis  belief  may  not  be  founded  on  a  mere  delusion. 

But  a  faith  founded  upon  rational  evidence  is  not 
liable  to  be  thus  shaken.  If  it  be  shown,  for  example, 
that  a  particular  verse  in  the  let  Epistle  of  John,  or 
even  a  long  passage  in  his  Gospel,  is  an  interpolation, 
this  does  not  subvert  tlie  proof  of  the  genuineness  of 
the  rest  of  tbose  pieces;  since  the  evidence  for  the  dis- 
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puted  parts,  and  the  evidence  for  the  rest  of  the  docu- 
ments, is  not  the  same ;  and  such  a  faith  is  grounded 
upon  and  proportioned  to  the  evidence.  And  if  tl>e 
evidences  of  Christianity, — their  nature  and  degrees, — 
and  even  thefirst  elementeof  the  criticism  of  our  sacred 
books,  were  made  an  ordinary  part  of  the  instruction 
of  every  tolerably  educated  man,  ive  should  be  free 
from  those  periodical  panics  which  are  a  disgrace  to 
the  intelligence  of  a  Ciiristian  nation. 

As  it  is,  when  suddenly  put  upon  searching  tlie 
reasons  of  tlie  faith  tliat  is  in  them,  men  hardly  know 
at  what  point  to  begin,  and  in  their  confusion  often 
seize  first  upon  the  weakest. 

21.  In  dealing,  either  for  the  satisfaction  of  our- 
selves or  of  otliers,  with  sceptical  objections,  it  is  of  vast 
importance  to  consider  in  what  order  they  are  to  be 
dealt  with.  If  we  suffer  ourselves  to  fall  into  the  error 
of  regarding  each  paii  of  our  position  as  equally  strong 
in  itself,  the  consequences  may  prove  calamitous. 

There  are,  for  example,  narratives  of  miraculous 
occurrences  in  the  Bible,  which,  if  we  met  with  them 
separate  from  the  rest,  or  connected  with  documents  of 
a  different  character — if  we_  Ibund  them  in  a  life  of 
Pythagoras  or  Apolionius — we  should  reasonably  set 
aside  as  mere  legendary  stories,  or  exaggerations  of 
purely  natural  events.  It  would  be  a  grievous  over- 
eight  to  stake  the  truth  of  Christianity  at  once  upon  tlie 
separate  defence  of  such  passages  as  these.  'Elie  rea- 
sonable course  is  to  waive  them  at  the  outset;— to  let 
them  stand  over  for  consideration  in  their  due  place  ',— 
and  to  consider,  first  of  all,  the  most  important  and 
best  circumstanced  facts  upon  which  the  claims  of 
Eevelation  rest.  If  these  can  be  established,  the 
others  will  either  be  not  worth  fighting  about,  or  will 
follow  as  a  matter  of  course.  "Supposing  it  acknowl- 
edged," says  Bishop  Butler,  "  that  our  Saviour  spent 
some  years  in  a  course  of  working  miracles ;  there  is 
no  more  presumption  worth  mentioning  against  His 
liaving  exerted  this  miraculous  power  in  a  certain  de- 
gree greater  than  in  a  certain  degree  less ;  in  one  or 
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two  more  instances,  than  in  one  or  two  fewer;  in  this, 
than  in  another  manner."     {ATwIogy,  part  ii.  c.  2.) 

It  is  quite  true— and  should  always  be  distinctly 
allowed — that  nervous  excitement,  the  strong  tonic  of 
a  powerful  faith  and  a  lively  imagination — perhaps  also 
some  subtle  influence,  such  as  animal  magnetism-^are 
capable  of  producing  wonderful  cures  of  some  disor- 
ders ;  and  that,  if  some  of  the  narratives  of  miraeuloua 
cures  in  the  Gospel  and  the  Acts  were  all  the  miracu- 
lous narratives  relating  to  the  first  planting  of  Chris- 
tianity that  we  had,  it  might  ho  reasonable  to  suppose 
the  cures  eiFected  by  some  such  agencies  as  tliese. 
But  if  other  miracles  remain  which  are  incapable  of 
any  such  solution,  and  sufficient  to  prove  the  claims  of 
Christianity  to  a  divine  origin,  then  the  natural  expla- 
nations, even  of  the  former,  cease  to  be  the  more  prob- 
able; because  such  natural  effects  as  they  assume, 
though  possible,  are  more  or  less  unlikely;  whereas, 
there  is  no  improbability  in  supposing  tliat  a  person 
endowed  with  the  power  of  miracles  exerted  it  upon  a 
particular  occasion.  It  is  improbable  that  any  man 
ever  lived  in  Greece  of  such  strength  as  is  attributed 
to  Hercules ;  but  if  it  were  once  established  that  such 
a  person  lived  at  a  given  time,  there  would  be  nothing 
improbable  in  any  story  of  a  particular  exertion  of  that 
strength,  merely  on  account  of  its  surpassing  tlie  vigour 
of  ordinary  mortals. 

Upon  similar  principles  we  should  carefully  avoid 
entangling  tlie  question  of  the  general  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity with  that  of  tlie  nature  or  extent  of  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  sacred  writers.  There  are,  indeed,  some 
arguments  for  Christianity  which  tend  to  prove  directly 
the  inspiration,  in  some  form  or  other,  of  those  writers ; 
as,  for  instance,  that  derived  from  the  omission  in  their 
works  of  topics  which  men  in  their  circumstances 
would  naturally  have  introduced,  an  argument  which 
has  been  pressed  with  great  force  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Dublin  in  his  first  series  of  Essays.*  But,  in  gen- 
eral, it  is  evident  that  our  first  concern  with  the  sacred 
*  See  also  Bishop  Bind'a  rerj-  laluable  notk  on  Inspiratian. 
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writera  is  in  their  character  of  witnesees ;  anil  we 
should  carefully  distinguish  in  our  minds  the  objec- 
tions against  tl^^ ir  character  as  inspired  persons,  and 
objections  against  their  character  as  tnistwortliy  rela- 
tors of  facts.  The  question  of  the  nature  and  extent  of 
their  inspiration  legitimately  comes  in  after  the  main 
facta  have  been  established,  -which  prove  our  Saviour's 
divine  mission,  and  the  promise  of  supernatural  assist- 
ance which  lie  made  to  His  Apostles. 

Some  parts,  indeed,  of  Scripture,  such  as  the  proph- 
ecies, claim  inspiration  directly,  and  on  the  face  of 
them ;  and  in  the  case  of  these,  to  disprove  their  in- 
spiration is  to  disprove  their  trustworthiness. 

But,  meanwhile,  in  the  interpretation  of  such  wnt- 
ings,  it  cannot  be  reasonable  to  put  out  of  sight  the 
character  which  they  claim,  and  msist  upon  expound- 
ing tliem  as  if  they  were  not  inspired  at  all.*  This  is 
a  principle  of  criticism  which  is  never  forgotten,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  Scripture.  If  the  Christian  revela- 
tion be  really  the  completion  of  the  Jewish—if  Christ 
and  His  Church  be  really  the  development  of  the  mys- 
tery of  God,  which  was  gradually  wrought  and  pre- 
pared for  in  all  the  previous  dispensations — and  if  the 
prophets  of  tliose  dispensations  really  "spoke  as  they 
■were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,"  it  is  no  more  unrea- 
sonable to  give  their  lofty  expressions  a  secondary  ref- 
erence to  tlie  coming  glory  than  to  find  allusions  to 
Augustus  in  the  'jEneid,'  or  to  Elizabeth  and  Mary  in 
tlie  '  Faery  Queen,'  or  to  the  lioman  Republic  in  an 
ode  to  Horace's  ship.f     And,  indeed,  the  very  possi- 

•  See  '  Charge  of  ihe  Archbishop  of  Dublin,'  1861.  Parker  and  Son, 
Londoa. 

+  See  Hurd  on  the  '  Prophecies.'  aad  Warhurton'a  '  Divine  Legation,'  b. 
vi.  "In  thB  case  of  prophcciea  with  a  double  sense,"  I  haie  ohserved  else- 
where, "we  may  be  often  sore  of  the  secondary  appiication  of  some  parts  of 
them,  even  tliough  wo  may  see  clearly  that  other  parts  have  no  such  applioa- 

tiOD TJiua,  for  eiamplc,  no  one  doubts  that,  in  Spenser's  Chronide  of 

Faety  Kings  (b.  ii.  c.  x.),  the  following  lines- 
He  lell  two  eonnea,  of  wtlch  fair  Elferon, 
The  eldest  brother,  did  nntlmelv  die ; 
wAoseeBgHieplaet  Hemlela 


Dmily  imHtd  in  ipMwaB  ond  dominion,  ^c— 
He,  ^plns,  left  flu  fidnM  Tanaquill 
Him  to  Bdooeed  tlurel^  "by  Mb  list  wilL 

11,'to.— 
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bility  of  Bueli  an  interprfttation — the  continuity  of 
thouglit,  character,  and  plan,  in  a  literature  spread 
over  so  many  ages,  which  makes  it  feasible — lias  ever 
struck  thoughtful  men,  from  Justin  lllartyr  to  Pascal, 
as  strong  evidence  for  the  inspiration  of  that  literature. 
22.  But  to  pursue  these  topics  further  would  be 
only  to  repeat  what  has  been  a  thousand  times  said 
already ;  and  when  infidelity  comes  to  drop  its  reserve, 
and  tell  us  plainly  what  the  deep  objections  are  that 
are  now  only  hinted  at  in  more  or  lees  doubtful  forms 
of  insinuation,  it  will  most  probably  be  seen  that  there 
is  very  little  new  matter  to  be  produced  in  this  great 
controversy,  and  that  the  Church  is  assailed  in  the 
nineteenth  century  with  no  stronger  aitillery  than  her 
walls  have  borne  for  eighteen  centuries  already,  My 
earnest  wish  is,  that  those  who  think  they  can  speiik 
would  speak  out  and  let  us  know  the  worst. 

iv  te  ^dei  koX  o\€<titop. 
And  if  the  literal  truth  of  Christianity  fall,  it  will  cer- 
tainly be  a  iinal  and  total  subversion  of  the  whole 
religion.  Let  no  one  suppose  that  its  spirit  can  remain 
living  and  acting  among  us  after  its  body  has  been  de- 
composed. Its  spirit  will  return  to  God  who  gave  it, 
"That  man,"  says  one  who  was  no  narrow  bigot,  "who 
does  not  hold  Christ's  earthly  life,  with  all  its  mira- 
cles, to  be  as  properly  and  really  historical  as  any 
event  in  history,  aud  who  does  not  receive  all  points 
of  the  Apostolic  creed  with  the  fullest  conviction,  I  do 
not  conceive  to  be  a  Protestant  Christian.  And  as  for 
that  Christianity  which  is  such  according  to  the  fashion 
of  the  modern  philosophers  and  pantheists,  without  a 
personal  God,  without  immortaUty,  without  an  individ- 
uality of  man,  without  historical  faith,  it  may  be  a 
very  ingenious  and  subtle  philosophy,  but  it  is  no 
Christianity  at  all."* 


their  eiistence,  ia  like  Brguieg  that  if  we  admit  fieurea  of 
ing,  we  eannol  be  sure  thiit  anything  in  it  ia  liter^. 

*  Niebuhr,  qQo»ed  by  Seander  m  the  Preface  to  the  3rd  edition  of  hi 
'I.ifiinf  nhriaf ' 
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PROPHECY. 


1.  Hebrew  prophecy,  like  the  Hebrew  people, 
stands  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Other  nations  liave  had  their  oracles,  diviners,  augurs, 
soothsayers,  necromancers.  The  Hebrews  alone  have 
possessed  prophets,  and  a  prophetic  literature.  It  is 
useless,  therefore,  to  go  to  the  manticism  of  the  heathen 
to  get  light  as  to  the  nature  of  Hebrew  prophecy.*  To 
follow  the  Eabbis  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies is  just  as  vain.  The  only  reliable  sources  of 
information  on  the  subject  are  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament.  They  contain  documents 
written  wlieu  the  voice  of  prophecy  still  was  heard, 
and  it  would  be  strange  indeed  to  interpret  coeval  tes- 
timonies by  theories  devised  by  heathenized  Rabbis,! 
nearly  two  thousand  years  after  Hebrew  prophecy  had 
ceased.  Even  a  novice  in  the  study  of  the  Bible  pei^ 
ceives  the  falsehood  of  the  Kabbinic  assertions,  that  the 
prophetic  gift  dwells  only  in  a  man  who  is  learned, 
powerful,  and  rich ;  and  that  no  man  can  attain  to  it 
except  by  study,  combined  with  a  certain  requisite 
mental  conformation.!  The  attempt  to  explain  pro- 
phetic inspiration  by  the  phenomena  of  animal  magnet- 
ism, seems  to  be  still  farther  I'emoved  from  sobriety  of 

*  Tilrine*.  Typua  dootr.  prophet,   in  '  ObservafioneB  Saone,'  lib.  vii.  p. 
4;  C^pMv  'lQirod.adLibr.Eibl.V,T.,'Partiii.,p.7i  Knobel, 'Prophetia- 


B  aer  Hcbraer.' i.  21;  C.  I.  Nitsoh. 'System  Jer  Chriallichen  Lehre, 
•.ij  Tholuck,  'Die  Propheten  uod  ihre  WeiasaguDeen,' p.  1,73. 

t  llMmonidea  and  biB  aohool,  whom  Smith  and  others  follow,  departed 
from  the  ancient  tradition,  and  endeavoured  to  remodel  Judaism  aecordme 
to  the  Greek  philoaophy  with  which  they  became  acquainted  through  Arftb 
transliiUons.     Maimonidea  himself  ia  remarkable  for  hiK  determiBcd  effortlo 


I  '  Doctor  Perplci 
chotli  Yeaode  Hattor 
192-19T, 
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fadgment,  and  Christian  reverence.*  Prom  the  Old 
Testament  alone,  illustrated  by  the  New,  is  it  possible 
to  learn  the  nature  of  prophecy  and  the  prophetic  office. 
To  interpret  the  prophetic  writings  with  accuracy,  a 
familiar  acquaintance  witli  the  original  language  is 
necessary.  But  a  correct  idea  of  the  prophet's  work 
and  office,  and  of  the  nature  of  prophecy  in  general, 
may  he  obtained  from  any  ordinary  translation  of  the 
Old  Testament  by  any  intelligent  reader.  The  student 
of  the  English  Eible  may  not  be  able  to  explain  the 
meaning  of  a  rare  Hebrew  word,  or  an  obscure  and 
doubtful  passage,  nor  to  perceive  beauties  and  peculi- 
arities, observable  only  in  the  original.  He  must  also 
occasionally  miss  the  force  of  particular  expressions, 
and  sometimes  put  up  with  an  incorrect  rendering. 
But  he  can,  without  any  Hebrew,  understand  the  char- 
acter and  history  of  Moses  or  Elijah,  and  know  that 
Elijah  foretold  a  drought,  or  Elisha  a  sudden  plenty : 
that  Micaiah  was  a  true  prophet,  and  the  son  of  Che- 
naanah  an  impostor,  just  as  easily  and  correctly  as 
Gesenius,  or  Ewald,  or  Bunsen. 

For  this  no  modem  criticism  is  necessary,  and  in 
such  matters  no  reader  of  the  Authorized  Version  ought 
to  allow  himself  to  be  mystified  or  silenced  by  an  ap- 
peal to  foreign  critics,  much  less  to  be  disturbed  in  his 
faith,  as  if  he  could  not  apprehend  the  general  teaching 
of  the  Bible  without  profound  knowledge  of  the  Semitic 
dialects,  and  the  latest  results  of  German  criticism. 
All  these  things  are  good  in  their  place,  but  the  great 
and  essential  outlines  of  Divine  truth,  whether  in  refer- 
ence to  Deity,  or  piety,  or  morality,  or  prophecy,  are 
perceptible  without  them ;  and  it  would  be  just  as 
reasonable  to  assert  that  without  these  things  we  can- 
not understand  the  Ten  Commandments,  as  to  tell  the 


Clairroyance  (Ihe  BO-catled  magnetic  siglit)  and  p  ^     „ 

Elate  were  of  remote  antiquitj  amongst  the  Jews  and  their  neighbours ;  anil 
Joseph,  a  man  of  a  wsfcing  spirit,  who,  a9  a  growing  youth,  possessed  a 
--' — '  -"  -'HecondBight,  WBsableasman  toseeTiBioDSinhiacup,jOBta9 
in  Cairo  still  seea  tbem  in  his  bowl." — Baion  Bunsen,  Gott  in 
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reader  of  the  Bible  in  the  vernacular,  that  he  cannot 

frasp  the  ecope  of  prophecy,  or  know  whether  it  has 
een  fulfilled,  until  he  naa  spent  years  in  the  study  of 
Hebrew  and  of  modem  commentators.  The  essential 
features  of  prophetic  truth  are  too  boldly  drawn  to  be 
hidden  by  the  veil  of  translation,  and  have  been  as 
plain  and  visible  in  all  ages  to  the  Greek,  the  Syrian, 
and  the  Arab,  as  to  the  polyglot  critic  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  A  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  text, 
indeed,  enables  its  possessor  at  once  to  reject  suuh 
cavils  as  those  lately  revived,*  that  the  Hebrew  words 
in  Ps.  ii.  12  for  "  Kiss  the  Son,"  ought  to  be  trana- 
lated  "  WorsMp  purely,"  or  that  the  Hebrew  word  for 
"  pierce,"  in  Fs.  xxii.  17  ought  to  be  rendered  "  Like 
a  lion,"  or  that  in  Isaiah  ix.  6.  (Heb.  5),  the  words 
"  Mighty  God "  ought  to  be  "A  strong  and  mighty 
one."  But  the  English  reader  still  sees  from  the  con- 
text, in  spite  of  these  alterations,  that  the  2nd  Psalm 
speaks  of  an  universal  King,  greater  than  David,  that 
the  22nd  Psalm  portrays  one  persecuted  to  death  by 
man,  delivered  by  God,  after  whose  deliverance  "  AU 
the  ends  of  the  earth  remember  themselves  and  turn 
unto  the  Lord,"  and  that  in  Isaiah  ix.,  the  prophet 
speaks  of  a  marvellous  child,  who  is  also  "  The  Evra-- 
lasting  Father,  of  the  increase  of  whose  government 
there  shall  be  no  end,  to  order  and  establish  his  king- 
dom forever ; "  words  amply  sufficient  to  teach  the 
reader  that  Isaiah  spake  of  no  mere  man-f  The  He- 
brew student  is  astonished,  in  the  present  state  of  Bib- 
lical learning,  to  see  such  objections  resuscitated.  He 
knows  that  the  translation  "  Worship  purely "  was 
invented  by  Rabbinic  controversialists ;  that  the  ver- 
sion "  Kiss  the  Son "  is  defended  even  by  such  an 
opponent  of  Christianity  as  Aben  Ezra  amongst  the 
Kabbis,  and  by  De  Wette  amongst  the  Rationalists ; 
and  adopted  by  Moses  Mendelssohn,  Fiirst,  and  his 
fellow  translators,  who  have  "  Huldigt  dem  Sohne :  " 

•  'Essays  and  Reviews,'  p.  63,  69. 

t  Luther,  irbo  tranalBlsB  "  Ktalt,  Held,"  Imd  do  doubt)  as  to  the  right 
ioterpretatian  of  ibe  passage 
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and  that  the  ancient  Jews  interpreted  this  Pealm  of 
the  Messiah* — that  the  rendering  "  Mighty  God  "  is 
adopted  and  defended  by  Hitzig  and  Knobehf  But, 
■without  depreciating  the  value  of  Hebrew  learning  and 
criticism,  it  may  be  safely  asserted,  that  the  nature 
and  teaching  of  propliecy  may  be  collected  from  any 
tolerable  version  :  and,  therefore,  the  Apostles,  giiided 
from  above,  did  not  perplex  the  Gentiles  by  discuss- 
ing the  differences  between  the  LXX.  and  tlie  Hebrew 
Text,  but  wisely  used,  and  sanctioned  the  use  of  that 
Greek  Version,  which  they  found  providentially  pre- 
pared, already  partially  known  amongst  the  heathen, 
and  at  that  time  regarded  with  reverence  by  the  Jews. 
They  understood  how  Divine  Truth  may  be  appre- 
hended by  the  ,unleamed  in  a  translation,  and  hidden 
from  the  wise  and  prudent  with  all  their  knowledge 
of  the  original-i  With  regard  to  Hebrew  prophecy, 
there  are  three  things  equally  perceptible  in  the  origi- 
nal and  in  the  versions,  and  at  present  specially  requir- 
ing attention.  These  are  : — the  supernatural  mission  of 
the  Prophets,  their  power  to  predict  future  events,  and 
their  announcements  of  a  coming  Saviour. 

2.  A  prophet  is  a  man  specially  called  and  sent  hj 
God  to  eomnaunicate  a  Divine  revelation. §  This  is 
apparent  in  the  first  place  from  the  names  given  to 
those  Divine  messengers.     They  are  called  JPrqphets, 

•  This  is  confessed  even  bj  Rashi,  in  the  llth  century,  who  sayB,  "  Our 
Rabbis  interpreted  this  Paalm  of  the  Messiah ; "  to  which  was  added  in  the 
older  copiea  of  his  commentarr,  "  But  in  order  to  answer  the  heretics,  it  is 
better  to  interpret  it  of  Dnvid,    words  slil!  found  in  the  commentary  on  the 


+  Knohel's  reasons  for  rejectingthe  translation  "strong  and  mighty  one," 
are  thus  expressed: — "Because  iS  never  occurs  as  an  adjectire,  and  if  ad- 
jflotive,  ought  lobe  after  llaa.  The  phrase  1131  bsi  'mighty  God"  occurs 
J.  21.  Elsewhere  also  1121  is  adjectire  to  ^K,  as  (.  g,  Deut.  i.  17;  Jer. 
zziii  18." — '  Commentery  on  laai^,'  p.  7S. 

t  Matt.  xi.  25. 

%  Et  hnc  forte  respeicerunt  Patres  ecclesis  oum  Propbetas  e^oXifyou!, 
rtrum  divinaram  conaaUot  diiere.  Ila  Pseudo-Dionysiua,  cap.  8,  de  Ciol. 
Hierarchia.  p.  S5.  -rwr  &f<tKirjiiv  th,  i  Zaxopfai,  Ac in  quem  lo- 
cum ita  commentatur  Pacbymeres,  p.  104.  roll  ftpoi!  itjio^^toi  &(o\iyavs 
*i1itJc,  At  Klq/oat  ©«»D  iiiiir  iiaffiXXtrrw.  CarpioT,  '  lutrod.  ad  Lib.  BibL 
V.  T.,  Part  iil  p.  *.' 
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aeers,  men  of  God,  men  of  the  Spirit.  The  Hebrew 
■word  for  frophet  (Nabi)  is,  according  to  its'  etymology, 
supposed  by  some  to  signify  "  an  inspired  person  ;'" 
by  others,  with  more  probability,  "  An  utterer  or  an- 
■."  *  Its  meaning,  and  tliat  of  the  English  woi-d 
I  as  used  in  the  Old  Testament,  are  fully  ex- 
plained by  a  comparison  of  two  passages,  in  the  hook 
of  Exodus  ;  the  first,  vii.  1,  "  See  I  have  made  thee  a 
God  to  Pharaoh,  and  Aaron  thy  brotlier  shall  be  thy 
prophet."  The  second,  iv,  16,  "  And  he  ehaU  speak 
for  thee  (A.  V.  he  thy  spokesman),  and  thou,  thou 
shalt  be  to  him  for  a  God."  "What  is  prophet  in  the 
first  IS  mouth  in  the  second.  Moses  was  to  he  as  God 
to  Aaron,  Aaron  as  prophet,  or  mouth,  or  spokesman 
to  Moses ;  Moses  to  communicate  to  Aaron,  and  Aaron 
to  declare  the  message  to  Pharaoh  and  the  people. 
According  to  this,  prophet  means  the  declarer  or  inter- 
preter of  the  Divine  will.  He  is  one  who  does  not 
speak  of  hiinaeW{a^  kavrov),  the  workings  of  hie  own 
mind,  but  declares  the  mind  and  wOl  of  God,  and 
speaks  what  he  receives  from  wsthout.f 

3.  The  title  "  Seer  "%  refers  rather  to  the  mode  of 
receiving  the  Divine  communication  than  to  its  utter- 
ance to  others.  It  is  derived  from  Numb.  xii.  6,  "  If 
there  be  a  prophet  among  you,  I,  the  Lokd,  will  make 
myself  known  to  him  in  a  vision  (sight,  hsiK)."  The 
Seer  is  therefore  one  who  receives  a  Divine  communica- 
tion in  a  vision.  Hie  vision  is  not  the  offspring  of  his 
own  mind,  but  the  Loan  makes  himself  known  (siirn) 

•  Csrpiov, '  Inlrod.  aii  Lib.  Bibl.  V.  T.,'  Part  ill.,  p.  3.  See  Gesenius, 
'Theaourus;'  Winer's  edition  of  SimoDis  Lexicon;'  Knobers 'Prophetis- 
mus,'  i.  103;  Bleek.  'Einleitung  in  das  alte  Testiimeat,'  p.  412;  Tholuck, 
'  Die  Prophelen  und  ihro  WciasaguD^en,'  p.  24.  _ 

t  Heidegger  seys,   "K'D3   projine  est   omnis  Teibonim   allenonim,  ei 
~"     ~      ~Q  proprio  nuta  et  Toluntate  pnmunciator,  orator,  qui,  ui  K.  D. 
n...<....  p-i.^  ...I  ix.tn-  nihil  profert  aul  profotur,  nisi  quod  pritis 

AnguBtinej-'NihilnliudesseProphetam 

jci,  uiHi  enunoialorem  verborum  Dei  nominibus."  Carpiov,  ibid.,  p.  8. 
!onip.  Spinoin, 'Tractat.  Tbeolog.  PoHt.'  e.  I,  who  ia,  nith  recard  1o  proph- 
cj,  more  candid  tban  the  Essap^ts. 

i  For  this  there  are  two  Hebrew  words  used,  but  wliicb  are  equitalent  in 
cnse.  ThCT  are  both  found  in  Isai.  sir.  10,  "  which  saj  to  the  Seers  (CKI-) 
es  not,  and  lo  the  propbels  (lit.  Seers,  D^irr)  prophesy  not  (see  not)  unto 
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to  the  propliet.  It  is  something  received  from  with- 
out. "  Her  prophets  also  find  no  vision  yVowi  the  Lokd 
(mn^a)"  (Lam.  ii.  9).  But  the  word  "  vision  "  does  not 
necessarily  imply  ecstasy  or  symbolic  representation. 
It  is  often  equivalent  to  "  The  word  of  the  Lomd,"  as, 
in  1  Sam,  iii.  1,  "  The  word  of  the  Lord  was  precious 
in  those  days ;  there  was  no  open  vision  (^tn)."  Sam- 
uel was  a  Seer,  but  "  the  Lord  revealed  himself  to 
Samuel  by  the  word  of  the  Lord  "  (1  Sam.  iii.  21).  So 
the  first  chapter  of  Isaiah,  which  is  destitute  of  ail  sym- 
bolic imagery,  is  called  "  The  vision  (p'n)  of  Isaiah  ;  " 
whilst  the  second  chapter  has  as  its  title,  "  The  word 
that  Isaiali,  the  son  of  Amos,  saw  (mnV"* 

4.  The  designation  "  man  of  God,  also  implies  in- 
timacy, communion  with  God,  or  commission  from 
Him,  as  the  similar  phrases,  "  men  of  David,"  "  men 
of  Hezekiah,"  meant  those  who  were  in  attendance  on 
those  monarchs,  whom  they  employed ;  and,  in  this 
sense,  the  prophets  are  called  "  the  servants  of  Jeho- 
vah," and  "  the  messengers  of  God  "  (2  Chron.  xxxvi. 
16). 

5,  Tlie  phrase  "  man  of  the  Spirit,  rm  "  (Hos.  ix. 
1),  explains  the  agency  by  which  the  communication 
came,  namely,  by  the  Spirit  of  God  ;  as  St.  Peter  says, 
"  Prophecy  came  not  at  any  time  by  the  will  of  man, 
but  holy  men  of  God  spake,  being  borne  away  {(pepofievoi) 
by  the  Holy  Ghost ''_  (3  Pet.  i.  31).  The  Old  Testa- 
ment also  makes  this  impetus  of  the  Spirit  the  essence 
of  prophecy.  In  Numb.  xi.  is  related  the  appointment 
of  the  seventy  elders  to  assist  Moses,  The  Lord  says, 
"  I  will  take  of  the  Spirit  which  is  upon  thee,  and  will 
put  it  upon  them ; "  and,  accordingly,  in  the  25th 
verse,  it  is  said,  "  The  Lord  came  down  in  a  cloud,  and 
spake  unto  him,  and  took  of  Ihe  Spirit  that  was  upon 
him,  and  gave  it  to  the  seventy  elders ;  and  it  came  to 
pass  that  when  the  Spirit  rested  upon  tliem,  they  proph- 
esied and  did  not  cease."  In  like  manner,  with  re- 
gard to  Eldad  and  Medad,  "  The  Spirit  (min)  rested 
upon  them  .  .  .  and  they  prophesied  in  the  camp." 

*  Go[i:)p.P>.lzzxix.£OiA[iwisi.li  Ob^i.l;  Hub.  ii.  S,  S;  NaliuB],i.l. 
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That  which  caused  these  two  men.  as  well  as  the  sev- 
enty elders,  to  prophesy,  was  the  resting  of  the  Spirit 
upon  them,  and,  therefore,  Moses  makes  this  resting  of 
the  Spirit  equivalent  to  the  gift  of  prophecy,*  "  Would 
God  mat  all  the  Loed's  people  were  prophets,  and  that 
the  Lord  would  put  hia  Spirit  upon  them."  *  From 
this  passage  alone  we  learn,  1st,  That  it  is  the  resting 
of  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  upon  a  man  that  makes  that 
man  a  prophet.  It  was  not  the  spirit  of  Moses,  bat  the 
Spirit  that  was  upon  Moses,  that  was  given  to  the  sev- 
enty elders,  that  which  Moses  himself  calls  "  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord."  "We  learn,  in  the  next  place,  that  it  is 
the  Lord  who  gives  the  Spirit.  Moses  was  not  ahle  to 
confer  it,  and  it  was  given  altogether  independently  of 
Moses  to  the  two  men,  not  present  at  the  tabernacle. 
The  persons  upon  whom  it  was  conferred,  did  not  choose 
themselves,  and  did  not  take  the  gift  by  their  own  will. 
Similar  instruction  is  derived  from  the  history  of  Saul. 
Samuel  (1  Sam.  x.  6)  said  to  him,  "  The  Spirit  of  the 
LoED  will  come  upon  thee,  and  thou  shalt  prophesy 
with  them  ....  and  when  they  came  thither  to  the 
hUl,  behold,  a  company  of  prophets  met  him,  and  the 
Spirit  of  God  came  upon  him,  and  he  prophesied  among 
them."  It  does  not  appear  that  he  had  any  previous 
qualifications,  or  preparations,  or  training,  as  required 


by  Maimonides ;  nor  yet  his  servants  (1  c 
of  whom  it  is  s   ' '   '  "   '  "'     "  "    ' 


■  yet      _ 

,  "The  Spirit  of  God  was  upon  the 
i  of  Saul,  and  they  also  prophesied."  And 
BO,  when  he  came  himself  on  that  occasion,  certainly  in 
no  pious  frame  of  mind,  the  Spirit  came  on  him  also, 
and  he,  like  his  messengers,  prophesied  involuntarily. 
They  were  if>ep6fiepoi,  borne  away  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
just  as  the  wicked  Balaam  prophesied  when- "the 
Spirit  of  God  came  upon  him,"  and  Caiaphas  unwit- 
tingly uttered  a  Divine  oracle  concerning  the  vicarious 
death  of  the  Lord.  "  And  this  spake  he  not  of  himself, 
^'  eavTov,  but  being  High  Priest  that  year,  he  prophe- 
sied "  (John  xi.  51).T 

*  Compare  Joel  ii.  28.    In  tbe  Heb.  Text,  iii.  1. 

t  Comp.  2  Sam.  xiiii.  S;  I  Kings,  xiii.  M;  2  Chron.  iziT.  SOj  IsoLlzi. 
1;  Jer.  i.  9;  Eiek.  li.  5;  JoelH.  ?9;  (Heb,  iilB);  Mio.  ui.  8,  4o.,  *o. 
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6.  TIlis  view  is  coniinned  by  the  Scripture  contrast 
of  the  false  prophet.  He  is  described  as  one  who  is 
not  sent  by  tlie  Lord,  and  who  has  not  the  Spirit  of 
God,  but  ipeaks  out  of  his  own  heart  his  own  imagina- 
tions. *'  'Riey  speak  a  vision  of  their  own  heart,  and 
not  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  ;  I  sent  them  not,  nor 
commanded  them."*  "  They  prophesy  out  of  their  own 
hearts — they  follow  their  own  spirit,  and  have  seen 
nothing.  They  have  seen  vanity  (kio)  and  Iving  divi- 
nation, saying.  The  Lord  saith  ;  and  the  Lord  hath  not 
sent  them ;  and  they  have  made  others  to  hope  that 
they  would  confirm  (fulfil,  n^Rb)  the  word."  f  And, 
therefore,  even  the  Great  Prophet  of  the  Church  dwells 
frequently  upon  the  fact  that  He  is  sent,  and  that  His 
doctrine  is  not  His  own.  "  My  doctrine  is  not  mine, 
hut  His  that  sent  me.  If  any  man  will  do  His  will,  he 
shall  know  of  the  doctrine,  whether  it  be  from  God,  ew 
ToO  &eov,  or  whether  I  speak  of  myself,  air  ifiamov. 
He  that  speaketh  of  himself,  aif)  eavrov,  secketh  his 
own  gloiy.''^  As,  therefore,  a  true  prophet  is  one  who 
is  sent  by  God,  who  runs  not  of  himself,  upon  whom 
the  Spirit  of  God  rests,  who  speaks  the  word  of  God 
and  not  his  own  ;  and  as  there  were  pretenders,  whom 
God  did  not  send,  whose  words  were  not  inspired  by 
His  Spirit,  a  test,  whereby  one  could  be  distinguished 
from  the  other,  was  necessary  both  for  the  satisfaction 
of  the  prophet  himself,  and  for  the  protection  of  the 
people  from  imposture.  To  have  been  trained  in  the 
schools  of  the  prophets  (for  a  time  there  were  such 
schools  §)  was  not  enough  to  constitute  a  man  a  prophet. 
The  prophetic  commission  could  not  be  given  by  the 
schoolmaster,  nor  could  the  doctrines  of  men,  or  their 
instruction,  communicate  a  Divine  message,  so  as  to 

*  Jer.  iiiii.  16,  21,  32,  and  iIt.  14,  &c. 

t  Eiek.  liii.  2-'j. 

i  John  vii.  18-18  ;  comp.  laai.  Ixi. 

g  "  Concerning  the  origin,  airangemonls,  and  dnration  of  the  Ko-ealled 
Ecboolsof  the  prophets,  no  detailed  ur  circnmatanlial  informatioD  is  funndin 
the  Old  Testament.  Schools  of  the  prophets  are  mentioned  only  in  the 
hiatoriea  of  the  prophets  Samuel,  Elijah,  and  Elisha,  that  is  from  11(h>-S0O, 
whicli  period  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  the  time  of  their  existence." 
Knobel,  S^opAetamaa,  ii.  39,  50.  WTiat  imaginative  historians  have  written 
an  this  subject  is,  therefore,  of  little  lalue. 
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make  the  speaker's  word  the  word  of  the  Lord.  Neither 
Deborah  nor  Huldah  had  thus  received  the  prophetic 
call.  Indeed,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  of  the  great 
prophets  had  been  trained  in  those  schools.  Nothiiig 
less  than  an  outward,  clear,  unmistakable  call  of  God 
could  satisfy  the  mind  and  conscience  of  the  prophet 
himself.  Neither  inward  persuasion,  nor  dream,  nor 
ecstasy,  was  in  itself  sufficient.  Moses  was  awake  and 
in  full  possession  of  all  his  faculties  whea  he  saw  a 
bush  burning  but  not  consumed,  and  heard  the  voice 
of  the  Qoi  of  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  Samuel 
thought  that  Eli  called,  and  went  twice  to  the  aged 
priest,  before  he  knew  that  it  was  the  Lord's  voice ; 
and  was,  therefore,  fully  roused  from  slumber  before 
he  received  the  Divine  message.  Isaiah's  eyes  were 
opened  to  see  the  Lord  on  his  throne,  and  his  ears  to 
hear  the  words  "  Whom  shall  I  send,  and  who  will  go 
for  us?"  Jeremiah  objected  his  youth,  and  did  not 
accept  the  commission  until  the  Lord  put  forth  his 
hand  and  touched  his  mouth.  Ezekiel  felt  that  "  the 
hand  of  the  Lord  was  upon  him,"  Amos  was  a  herds- 
man, and  a  gatherer  of  sycamore  fruit,  and  the  Lord 
took  him  "  as  he  followed  the  flock,"  and  said,  "  Go, 
prophesy  unto  my  people  IsraeL"  There  was  a  super- 
natural call.  A  specific  message,  also,  was  delivered, 
and  therefore  the  prophet  was  able  to  say,  "  Hear  ye 
the  word  of  the  Lord,"  "  TIius  saith  the  Lord."  Even 
after  this  external  and  supernatural  call,  every  time  the 
prophet  uttered  a  new  oracle,  it  was  the  result  of  a  new 
communication,  and  a  special  command.  He  was  still 
unable  to  prophesy  at  will.  He  might  inc[uire  of  the 
Lord  and  ask  counsel,  as  Moses  did  in  the  case  of  the 
Sabbath-breaker,  or  of  Zelophehad's  daughters,  but  had 
no  permanent  habilitation  to  declare  tlie  will  of  God. 
Without  this  supernatural  call,  and  without  this  spe- 
cific message,  no  one  can,  according  to  Scripture  idiom, 
without  great  confusion  of  mind,  or  wilful  and  dishon- 
est abuse  of  language,  be  said  to  possess  anything  like 
prophetic  inspiration.  The  Apostles  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, called  directly  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  moved 
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by  His  Holy  Spirit,  and  entrusted  with  a  Bpeciiic  raes- 
eage,  were  and  may  be  called  prophets  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word,  for  they  were  able  to  affirm  tliat  the  Gos- 
pel proclaimed  of  them  was  "  not  of  «ian,  but  by 
reTelation  of  Jesus  Christ ; "  and  they  communicated  it 
"  not  in  words,  which  man's  wisdom  teaeheth,  but 
which  the  Holy  Ghost  teaeheth."  But  to  speak  of 
Poets,  ancient  or  modem,  or  Philosophers,  or  Lawgiv- 
ers, as  being  inspired,  like  Moses  or  Isaiah,  is  simply  to 
confound  things  Divine  and  human,  and  to  manifest 
great  mistiness  of  apprehension,  or  daring  profanity  of 
spirit.  It  is  just  as  contrary  to  Scriptural  statement,* 
and  as  revolting  to  Christian  reverence,  as  to  identify 
the  prophetic  character  and  calling  with  that  of  the 
dem^bguee  of  Greeccf  Poets  and  Philosophers  exer- 
cise the  nigh  natural  gifts  bestowed  by  God,  according 
to  the  movings  of  their  will  or  the  impulse  of  their  gen- 
ius ;  apply,  and  sometimes  abuse  them,  according  to 
the  state  of  their  hearts ;  but  do  not  pretend  to  any 
external  call  from  God,  nor  claim  for  tneir  words  the 
reverence  due  to  the  word  of  the  Almighty.  The  He- 
brew prophets  announced  themselves  as  God's  messen- 
gers, claimed  obedience  and  reverence  for  their  message 
as  the  word  of  God,  and  therefore  carried  with  them 
credentials  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  people.  These 
credentials  were,  according  to  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
iniracle  and  prediction.X  To  accredit  Moses  as  His 
messenger  to  the  children  of  Israel,  He  empowered  him 

possunl  Tocari  prophetse."- 
p.  16. 

t  Leo  'Vorlesungen,'  159,  ISe  ;  Berlio,  1828;  Salrailor    as  BboTB,  p.  197. 

i  This  is  admitted  even  by  I>.  P.  SlrdoSB :  "To  accredit  his  Divine  mls- 
sion  to  tbe  people,  God  enabled  Mosea  to  perform  cerlaia  acts  bcjond  ordi- 
uary  human  power ;  and  Moses  refers  to  this  to  prove  that  he  did  not  come 
of  himself  but  was  sent  by  God. ....  Hand  in  hand  with  miracle,  prediction 
appears  in  Biblical  history  as  a  credential  of  Revelation.  Thus  in  the  Old 
Teslamenl  God  gives  Moses  a  prediction,  the  fulfilment  of  which  should 

certifybi9»ivioemia8ion(EMd.  iii.  12) In  the  case  of  Iheprophela  the 

OMurrence  of  wonderful  events  which  thej  had  predicted  iathe  proof  of  their 
Divine  commission  (1  Kings  ivii.  1,  zviii.  41,  Ac).  The  prophets  also,  not 
rarely,  foretell  the  occurrence  of  some  event,  soon  to  happen,  that  its  occur- 
rence may  be  a  tiga,  that  what  they  have  predicted  coDceming  the  distant 
future  is  from  Gocr(l  Sam.  ii.  34,  x.  1,  and  1  Kings  liii.  3.  2  KiugB,  xii.  29; 
IsaL  vii.  2;  Jer.  ilir.  W)."—SlatibtMU'hrt,  vol.  L  p.  84-S9. 
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to  make  three  superliuman  manifestations  of  power,  say- 
ing, "  If  tbey  will  not  believe  tliee,  neither  hearten  to 
the  voice  of  the  first  sign,  that  they  will  believe  the 
voice  of  the  latter  sign.  And  therefore  the  prophet 
like  unto  Hoses,  also  appealed  to  His  works  as  greater 
testimony  tlian  that  of  Joim  the  Baptist,*  and  says, 
"  If  I  had  not  done  among  them  the  works  which  none 
other  man  did,  l^ey  had  not  had  sin,  but  now  have 
they  both  seen  and  hated  both  me  and  my  Father." 
The  Law  of  Moses  also  provided  anotter  criterion  of  a 
tnie  or  false  prophet,  in  the  fulfilment  or  non-fulfilment 
of  his  word,  "  when  a  prophet  speaketh  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord,  if  the  thing  follow  not,  nor  come  to  pass, 
that  is  the  thing  which  the  Lord  hath  not  spoken  " 
(Deut.  xviii.  22).  To  this  Jeremiah  alludes  when  he 
says,  "  The  prophet  which  prophesieth  of  peace,  when 
the  word  of  the  prophet  shall  come  to  pass,  then  shall 
the  prophet  be  known,  that  the  Lord  hath  truly  sent 
him     (Jer.  xxviii.  9). 

7-  To  declare  the  will  of  God,  and  deliver  His  mes- 
sage, whether  it  regarded  the  past,  the  present,  or  the 
future,  was  the  prophet's  great  duty.  And  therefore, 
when  the  Jewish  lawgiver  was  communicating  moral 
or  ceremonial  precepts,  received  from  God,  and  when 
the  Messiah,  in  his  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  was  explain- 
ing the  spirituality  of  the  Law,  they  were,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  "viotA, propjiesyin^  just  as  much  as  when 
Moses  predicted  the  destinies  of  Israel,  and  the  Lord 
forefola  the  destruction  and  treading  down  of  Jerusalem. 
To  have  received  a  call  and  message  direct  from  God, 
and  to  deliver  it,  constituted  the  essence  of  prophetism. 
But  if  we  are  to  form  our  idea  from  the  Scriptures,  we 
must  admit  that  the  Hebrew  people  believed  that  the 
prophets  were  endowed  with,  or  could  attain  to,  super- 
human knowledge,  for  tlie  benefit  and  advantage  oi 
His  people.  This  belief  was  rooted  in  their  conception 
of  the  Divine  character.  "Whether  we  take  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  as  inspired  or  not,  it  is  an  incontrovertible 
fact  that  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  Hebrew  religion 

•  John  IV.  24;  comp.  Mall.  li.  1-B, 
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ia  that  Jehovah  is  a  God  who  reveala  Himself  to  hia 
creatures;  that  He  has  not  left  the  human  race  to 
grope  their  way  to  the  regions  of  religion  or  morality 
aa  they  best  can,  but  that  from  the  beginning  He  has 
taken  His  children  by  the  hand,  cared  for  their  welfare, 
made  known  to  them  His  will,  and  marked  out  for  them 
the  way  to  happiness.  This  idea  runs  through  all  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament, — Law,  History,  Psalms, 
Prophecy, — and  is  taken  up  in  tlie  New  Testament, 
where  ia  the  fiilleat  revelation  of  the  love  of  our 
Heavenly  Fat!ier  to  man.  But  the  Hebrew  believed 
not  only  in  God  as  one  who  reveals  Himself  for  the 
benefit  of  the  race,  but  as  the  loving  and  watchful 
I'atlier,  who  superintended  all  the  everyday  concerns  of 
each  individual,  and  who,  though  He  dwelt  in  the  high 
and  holy  place,  yet  had  regard  to  the  lowly,  and 
considered  nothins  too  small  or  insignificant  for  His 
care.  This  is  evident  in  the  prayer  of  Abraham's  ser- 
vant to  be  guided  to  Rebekah,  in  the  increase  of  Jacob's 
cattle,  in  Leah's  fruitfulness,  in  the  answer  to  Hannah's 
prayer,  not  to  mention  many  similar  and  well-known 
traits  in  the  lives  of  GJod's  ancient  saints.  As,  there- 
fore, the  Hebrew  people,  high  and  low,  regarded  the 
prophet  as  a  messenger  from  God,  enlightened  and  in- 
structed by  the  Holy  Spirit,  they  ascribed  to  him  a 
supernatural  knowledge  and  the  power  to  give  in- 
formation not  attainable  by  human  reasoning  or  sagacity 
— in  fact  the  same  power  possessed  by  tlie  High  Priest 
of  procuring  from  God  a  miraculous  response  by  means 
of  the  Urim  and  Thummim:  and  as  they  believed  in 
God  as  their  Father,  they  trusted  that  He  was  interested 
in  all  their  troubles  and  anxieties,  and  would  not  con- 
sider their  temporal  concerns  too  insignificant  for  Hia 
gracious  consideration.  Hence  it  is  recorded  that  Ke- 
bekah  went  to  inquire  of  tlie  Lord  respecting  the  subject 
of  her  anxiety.  David  inquired  of  the  Lord,  by  means 
of  the  ephod,  whether  he  should  smite  the  Philistines 
and  save  Keilah ;  and  again,  whether  the  men  of  Keilah 
would  deliver  him  into  the  hands  of  Saul ;  and  received 
answers   from   the  Lord.     So  Saul's  servants  thought 
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they  might  go  to  Samuel  and  inquire  concerning  the 
lost  asses.  In  like  manner  King  Jenoshaphat  wished  to 
inquire  of  the  Lord,  by  means  of  a  prophet,  before  he 
ventured  into  the  battle  against  the  Assyrians.  And 
again,  wlien  he  and  Jehoram  were  in  ditBcuities  from 
want  of  water,  he  asked,  "le  there  not  a  prophet  of  the 
Lord  here  that  we  may  inquire  of  the  Lord  by  him  ? " 
Even  ungodly  men  like  Zedekiah  {Jer.  xxi.  2,  and 
xxxvii.  IT),  and  the  elders  of  Israel  (Ezek.  xiv,  1 — 7), 
or  heathens  like  king  Benhadad  (2  Kings,  viii.  7,  8,  &c.), 
believed  in  this  power,  and  were  giaa,  when  occasion 
required,  to  avail  tliemselves  of  it.  And  there  is  not 
only  no  intimation  that  thev  erred  in  making  sucii  in- 
quiries, but  Joshua  and  the  men  of  Israel  are  represented 
as  having  done  wrong  because  they  made  peace  with 
the  Gibeonites,  and  "  asked  not  counsel  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Lord  "  (Josh.  ix.  14),  And  when  Aliaziali  sent 
to  Ekron  to  inquire  of  Baal-zehub,  "  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  said  to  Elijah  the  Tishbite,  Arise,  go  np  to  meet 
the  messengers  of  the  King  of  Samaria,  and  say  unto 
them.  Is  it  not  because  there  is  not  a  God  in  Israel  that 

J e  go  to  inquire  of  Baal-zebub,  the  god  of  Ekron?" 
ideed,  some  Christian  commentators  of  great  name, 
as  well  as  some  of  the  Kabbis,  think  that  in  the  Law 
God  has  made  special  provision  for  this  sort  of  inquiry 
when  He  forbids  them  to  be  diviners  or  consulters  with 
familiar  spirits,  and  promises  them  a  prophet  like  Moses 
to  reveal  His  will  (Dent,  xyiii.  10 — 19).  It  is  certain 
that  Isaiah  insists  on  the  duty  of  inquiring  of  the  Lord 
when  he  says,  "And  when  tliey  shall  say  unto  you. 
Inquire  of  the  familiar  spirits,  and  of  wizards  who  peep 
and  mutter :  Should  not  a  people  inquire  of  their  God  ? 
For  the  living,  should  they  inquire  of  the  dead?" 
(viii.  19.)* 

In  some  of  the  cases  just  mentioned  inquiry  is  made 
respecting  tlie  future,  and  it  is  evident  that  David  and 

*  Lowth,  and  after  him,  Knobel,  tmnslate  tha  last  clanse,  "Instead  oftlie 
living  [Godj  should  ttiey  inquire  of  the  dead  jidola?],"  but  contrarj  to  the 
parallBiiam.  The  prophet  is  remonatrating  ugainst  the  practice  of  inquiring 
of  the  spirits  of  departed  men.  =1K  is  the  spirit  of  a  dead  maa,  and  there- 
faro  WTta  must  refer  to  BOntething  similar. 
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Jehoshaphat,  as  wel!  as  Zedebiah,  believed  that  tkroagh 
the  priest  or  the  propliet  tlicy  could  receive  from  God, 
respecting  contingencies,  answers  which  tlie  Divine  pre- 
science could  alone  supply ;  that  is,  that  through  the 
Divine  help  the  priest  or  the  prophet  could  predict 
fiitnre  events.  This  faith  restedT  upon  the  doctrine  of 
God  as  tauglit  in  the  Law,  and  exemplified  in  the  whole 
of  their  previous  history.  Before  there  were  prophets 
God  Himself  predicted  the  future.  The  announcement 
of  the  flood  to  Noah  and  the  limitation  of  the  day  of 
grace  to  120  years  *  are  predictions.  Noah  knew  the 
future  of  the  human  race,  and  by  the  Divine  instruction 
was  enabled  to  provide  against  the  coming  calamity. 
The  declaration,  at  a  time  when  Abraham  was  child- 
less, that  his  posterity  should  be  afflicted  in  a  strange 
land  for  400  years,  but  that  their  enemies  should  be 
punished  and  they  come  forth  with  great  wealth,  was 
clearly  a  prediction.  Jacob  is  represented  as  having 
on  his  death-bed  predicted  what  should  befall  his  pos- 
terity "in  futuri^  of  days"  (cuti  n-'inxs).  Joseph's 
interpretation  of  Pharaoh  s  dreams  was  a  prediction  of 
the  seven  years  of  plenty  and  of  famine,  and  came  from 
God  as  well  as  the  dreams.  "What  God  is  about  to  do 
he  showeth  unto  Pharaoh  "  {Gen.  xl.  28).  It  is  recorded 
of  most  of  the  prophets  mentioned  in  the  historic  books 
that  they  uttered  predictions.  Deborah  foretold  the 
fate  of  Sisera.  The  man  of  God  announced  to  Eli  the 
judgments  coming  upon  his  family,  and  the  death  of 
his  sons  in  one  day.  Samuel  confirmed  this  prediction 
and  declared  its  certain  fulfilment,  and  it  is  remarked 
"that  the  Lord  let  none  of  his  words  fall  to  the  ground. 
And  all  Israel,  from  Dan  to  Beerslieba,  knew  that 
Samuel  was  accredited  (or  verified  iiaxs)  for  a  prophet 
to  the  Lord,"  Micaiali  foretells  the  defeat  of  the  allied 
armies  of  Judah  and  Israel,  and  rests  his  prophetic 
pretensions  upon  the  fulfilment  of  what  he  had  an- 

•  The  words  "  Tet  Ma  days  Bhall  be  120  yeara"  do  notrefer  lo  a  diminu- 
tioo  of  the  long  life  of  the  antediluvians,  nor  to  tiie  subsequent  measure  of 
buman  life,  but  to  the  length  of  the  dnj  of  grace,  civen  thetn  to  repeoL 
"  ■  ■  ■■  e  inlerpretation  oT  the  Targums,  Luther.  Calvin,  and  many  of  the 
■-* — .    See  DelitBch  on  Geoesia,  p.  837,  S. 
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Dounced.  "If  thou  return  at  all  in  peace,  the  Lord 
hath  not  spoken  by  me.     And  he  said.  Hearken,  O 

people,  every  one  of  you."  Elijah  predicted  that  there 
should  be  no  rain  but  according  to  his  word,  the  death 
of  Jezebel,  the  extermination  of  Ahab's  posterity, 
Elisha  foretold  the  overthrow  of  the  Moabites,  the  tliree 
defeats  of  the  Syrians.  All  these  things,  as  well  as  the 
birth  of  Josiah,  and  the  continuance  of  Jehu's  posterity 
on  the  throne  of  Israel  to  the  fourth  generation,  are  re- 
lated as  predictions,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word, 
— as  supernatural  communications  from  the  Lord,  and 
the  fulfilment  specially  noticed. 

It  may  indeed  be  said,  and  has  been  said,  that  these 
predictions  and  the  narratives  connected  with  thera  are 
mythical  narrations,  written  after  the  events  when  the 
historic  substrata  had  bad  time  to  be  transmuted  into 
the  supernatural.  But  that,  if  true,  would  not  alter  the 
fact  that  the  Hebrews  believed  in  the  power  of  the 

firophets  to  predict  events  by  supernatural  aid  from  on 
ligh ;  that  this  belief  is  inseparably  connected  with 
their  ideas  of  the  Divine  Being,  and  everywhere  visi- 
ble in  the  historical  books  from  Genesis  to  Nehemiah ; 
in  fact  that  the  power  of  predicting  future  events  is 
one  of  the  essential  features  in  the  character  of  a 
prophet.  And  as  it  is  incontrovertibly  a  part  of  the 
popular  belief,  so  it  is  the  doctrine  of  tlie  prophets 
themselves,  as  recorded  in  their  writings.  It  is  hardly 
possible  to  open  a  page  of  any  book  of  the  prophets  on 
which  there  is  not  a  prediction.  "  By  iar  the  greatest 
portion  of  the  prophetic  discourses  consisfa  in  delinea- 
tions of  the  fnture,  or  predictions  referring  partly  to  the 
Jehovah  people,  and  therefore  to  the  kingdoms  of  Israel 
and  Judati,  partly  to  foreign  nations  who  came  in  con- 
tact with  the  Hebrews, ....  partly  to  individuals  of 
the  former,  seldom  of  the  latter."*  Amos  lays  it  down 
as  an  axiom  that  the  Lord  reveals  to  the  prophets  his 
purposes  before  they  are  realized,  "  Surely  the  Lord 
God  will  do  nothing,  but  he  revealeth  his  secret  (iiio) 
to  his  servants  the  prophets."  (Amos  iii.  7.)  Upon 
•  Kuobel'»'Proph«lismus,'i.2B8. 
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wliich,  Hitzig  saya :  "  The  prophet  predicts  the  coming 
evil,  which  is  always  an  ordinance  of  Jeliovah ;  for 
Jehovah  makes  him  acquainted  beforehand  with  that 
which  He  lias  decreed."  Isaiah  makes  the  prediction 
of  future  events  a  distinguishing  characteristic  and  pre- 
rogative of  Deity,  and  therefore  a  proof  that  the  God 
of  Israel  is  the  true  and  living  God.  "Eememher  tlie 
former  things  of  old :  for  I  am  God  and  there  is  none 
else:  1  am  God,  and  there  is  none  like  me.  Declaring 
futurity  (m^ns)  from  former  time,  and  from  ancient 
times  the  things  that  are  not  yet  done"  (xlvi.  9,  10); 
upon  which  words  Knobel  thus  comments :  "  The  bet- 
ter view  consists  in  the  knowledge  that  Jehovah,  and 
none  besides,  is  God,  that  He  is  God  and  nothing  like 
Him.  To  this  view  they  can  easily  come  by  remem- 
bering the  former  things,  that  is,  the  prophecies  for- 
merly given,  which  are  now  being  fulfilled  (xlii,  9). 
These  prove  Jehovah's  foreknowledge,  and  thereby 
His  Godhead."  In  like  manner  Isaiah  makes  the 
want  of  predictions  amongst  idolaters  a  proof  that 
their  gods  are  no  gods.  "  Produce  your  cause,  bring 
forth  your  strong  reasons,  saitli  the  King  of  Jacob. 
Let  them  bring  them  forth,  and  show  us  what  shall 
happen :  Let  them  show  the  former  tilings  what  they 
be,  that  we  may  consider  them  and  know  the  latter 
end  of  them;  or  declare  for  us  things  for  to  come. 
Show  the  things  that  are  to  come  hereafter,  that  we 
may  know  that  ye  are  gods"  (xli.  21-33) ;  where  Gese- 
niu3  says,  "A  new  challenge  to  the  idols  as  in  verse  1, 
&c.,  again  with  a  reference  to  Cyrus,  but  also  with  a 
reference  to  former  predictions  of  the  prophets,  such  as 
the  heathen  had  none  to  show,"  Knobel's  words  are 
etill  stronger:  "Let  them  bring  forth  their  proofs, 
especially  that  one  which  rests  upon  correct  prediction 
of  the  future ;  for  the  foreknowledge  of  the  future  is 
the  peculiar  attribute  of  God,  and  proves  Deity,  on 
which  account  it  was  also  the  credential  of  the  true 
prophet.  (Deut.  xviii.  21.  Jer.  xxviii,  9.)  And,  on  the 
contrary,  the  idols  never  were  able,  nor  are  they  now, 
to  announce  the  future.      They   should   declare   the 
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things  to  come  hereafter,  that  is,  what  should  after- 
ward happen,  and  Jehovah  will  see  and  recognise  that 
they  are  gods,  namely,  when  their  prediction  is  accom- 
plished." In  these  places,  and  many  more,  it  is  taught 
that  Jehovah  gives  predictions  to  His  servants  the 
prophets,  and  also  that  He  fulfils  them.  "  He  con- 
hrmeth  ttie  word  of  His  servants,  and  perfonneth  the 
counsel  of  His  messengers  "  (Isai,  xUv.  26) ;  that  by  so 
doing  He  proves  not  only  that  the  prophets  are  true 
prophets,  but  that  He  Himself  is  the  true  God.  We 
have  in  fact  the  same  proof  of  the  truth  of  Divine  Kev- 
elation  that  has  been  urged  in  modern  times  from  ful- 
filled prophecy,  and  which  has  the  highest  possible 
sanction  in  the  words  of  our  Lord,  "And  now  I  have 
told  you  before  it  come  to  pass,  that  when  it  is  come 
to  pass  ye  might  believe."  (John  xiv,  29 :  comp.  xiii. 
9,  and  xvi,  4.) 

8.  It  is  evident  that  the  Hebrew  people  believed 
tliat  their  prophets  could  predict  the  luture.  The 
prophets  themselves  affirm  that  they  have  the  power 
and  utter  predictions.  Were  they  impostors,  or  did 
they- deceive  themselves^  That  they  were  impostors, 
is  not  believed  by  tliose  Eationalists  who  have  given 
most  attention  to  this  subject,  as  Gesenins,  Ewald,  and 
Knobel,  and  is  disproved  by  their  doctrine  and  their 
life.  Concerning  God  they  teach  that  He  is  One,  the 
Lord,  Creator  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  Everlast- 
ing, Almighty,  Omniscient,  Free,  AU  wise.  Holy,  a 
ri^teous  Judge,  a  merciful  Saviour,  the  Governor  of 
the  world,  forgiving  iniquity  and  sin.*  Their  notion 
of  the  religion  acceptable  to  Him  is  also  equally  free 
from  fanaticism  and  fonnality.  They  denounce  those 
who  "  draw  near  to  God  with  their  lips,  but  remove 
their  heart  far  from  Him."  They  teach  that  to  reform 
the  life  is  better  than  external  demonstrations.  "To 
what  purpose  is  the  multitude  of  your  sacrifices?  .  .  . 
Wash  you;  make  you  clean;  put  away  the  evil  of 

*  See  Tgsi.  xl.  BS.  kUt.  6 ;  Jer,  z.  10,  ixiii.  9S,  24 ;  Issi.  xir.  S4,  ST ;  Jer. 
iiiii.  19,  ivii.  10;  Hab.  i.  13;  MaLii.lO;  laai.  IxIf.  8 ;  Jer.  li.  HO;  Joel  ii. 
13  ;  Uic.  WL 18 ;  Dan.  ii.  28 ;  Ezek.  xiii.  B ;  Amos  iii.  6 ;  Ezek.  xyiii.  i ;  Hos. 
z[ii.  U,  to.,  &o. 
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your  doings  from  before  mine  eyes;  cease  to  do  evil, 
learn  to  do  well ;  seek  judgment,  relieve  the  oppressed; 
judge  the  fatherless;  plead  for  the  widow"  (Isaiah  i. 
11 — 17).  "I  will  have  mercy,  not  sacrifice."  They 
proclaim  that  honesty,  mercy,  and  humility  are  the 
weightiest  matters  of  the  Law.  "  What  doth  the  Lord 
require  of  thee,  but  to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy, 
and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God ! "  (Mic.  vi.  8.)  To 
preach  such  doctrine  was  tJieir  business ;  and  boldly 
to  reprove  all  who  lived  in  opposition  to  it,  whether 
kings,  or  priests,  or  people,  was  their  practice,  and  thia 
without  fee  or  reward,  for  they  received  notliing  for 
their  prophesying,  but  often  exposed  themselves   to 

Eersecutioa  and  death.  They  sought  not  wealth,  or 
onour,  or  favour,  or  ease.  They  were  temperate,  self- 
denying,  patient,  valiant  for  the  truth,  leaning  upon 
God  as  their  stay,  and  looking  to  God  alone  for  their 
reward.  Tliey  were  neither  morose  ascetics,  nor  un- 
lettered fanatics.  Married  and  living  amongst  the 
people,  in  cottages  and  in  courts,  they  discharged  the 
ordinary  duties  of  citizens.  They  cultivated  letters, 
and  have  left  a  literature  unique  in  the  history  of  the 
world ;  if  judged  according  to  a  human  standard,  un- 
Burpassed  m  genius,  sublimity,  grandeur ;  but  in  purity 
and  morality  unequalled  by  any  nation  in  any  age. 
This  prophetic  order  beginnmg,  if  reckoned  from  Sam- 
uel, nearlv  400  yeara  betbre  the  birth  of  Rome,  and 
closing  when  the  bloom  of  Grecian  genius  was  only 
appearing,  is,  when  compared  with  the  state  of  the 
world  around  them,  a  phenomenon  as  wonderful  as  the 

Sower  of  prediction  which  they  claimed.  The  best 
ays  of  Greece  and  Home  can  furnish  no  heroes,  pa- 
triots, or  moral  teachers  to  compare  with  this  long  and 
wonderful  succession  of  holy,  disinterested,  bold  re- 
provers of  vice  and  preachers  of  virtue,  unambitious 
examples  of  genuine  patriotism,  living  for  the  glory  of 
God,  and  the  good  of  man ;  whose  writings  are  so  im- 
bued with  imperishable  and  universal  truth,  that  for 
nearly  twenty-fom-  centuries  after  the  death  of  the  last 
ttf  the  goodly  fellowship,  they  have  continued  and  still 
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continue  to  tonch  the  hearts,  and  influence  the  faith, 
the  thoughts  and  Uvea  of  the  wisest,  greatest,  and  most 
excellent  of  the  human  race,  Tliat  such  men  could  be 
deceivers,  or  that  imposture  could  have  exercised  a 

Eower  80  enduring,  is  impossible.  That  they  could 
ave  been  self-deceiving  enthusiasts  is  equally  incredi- 
ble. Neither  their  doctrine,  nor  their  lives,  nor  their 
writings  savour  of  enthusiasm,  nor  can  tliey  be  ac- 
counted for  as  mere  ebullitions  of  genius.  Why  did 
not  the  poetic  inspiration  and  colossal  intellect  of 
Greece  produce  similar  results?  Why  did  not  Enrip- 
jdes  prophey'1  .  Why  did  Piato  never  rise  to  moral 
purity  ?  *  "It  is  because  of  the  theocracy,"  say  modern 
diviuers.  Hoses  founded  a  theocracy,  and  prophetism 
was  the  necessary  result.  But  this  is  only  to  remove 
the  difficulty  one  step  farther  back.  Why  did  not  the 
Spartan,  or  Athenian,  or  Locrian  lawgivers,  or  the 
royal  disciple  of  Egeria  found  a  theocracy  like  that  of 
Moses?  Why  did  not  their  legislations  bring  forth 
prophets  ?  In  a  certain  sense  prophecy  did  arise  out 
of  the  original  relation  established  between  God  and 
Israel.  The  same  Divine  Being,  who  commanded  the 
theocracy,  gave  also  the  prophets,  inspired  them  with 
their  doctrines,  revealed  to  them  the  fnture,  and  ena? 
bled  them  to  utter  predictions  far  beyond  the  powers 
of  human  foreboding,  sagacity,  or  conjecture,  which  by 
their  fnlfilment,  of  old  and  in  the  present  time,  demon- 
strate that  they  were  not  self-deceiving  enthusiasts,  but 
spake  as  they  were  moved  by  Him  who  knows  the 
end  from  the  beginning. 

9.  It  has  indeed  been  said  by  foreign  writers,  and 
lately  repeated  in  this  country,  that  the  predictions 
arose  ont  of  the  circumstances  of  the  days  in  which  the 
prophets  lived,  and  do  not  extend  beyond  the  horizon 

*  Of  all  (be  great  wrilcra  of  antiquity  Plait)  ia  (he  most  striking  witness 
to  the  eormpUon  of  fallen  hnman  nature,  and  the  propensKy  of  Uib  grandest 
iotellect,  when  left  to  itself,  t«  extenuate  tbe  foulest  and  most  odious  rice. 
Id  nothing  docs  the  superioritr  of  Hebreir  ethics  sbine  out  more  brightly. 
See  Wutlle,  '  Handbiich  der  Christlichen  Sillenlehra,  pp.  55-57.  At  the 
same  time  the  inercj  inculcated  in  tbe  prophets  majbefBTOurablycontraflled 
with  the  Greek  doctrine  concerning  slaves,  incurables,  cripples,  exposure  of 
childMQ,  abortion,  suicide,  Ac 
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of  their  times.  The  interpreter  "cannot  quote  Nahum 
denouncing  ruin  against  Nineveh,  or  Jeremiali  against 
Tyre,  without  remembering  that  already  the  Babylonian 
power  threw  its  shadow  across  Asia,  and  Nebucliad- 
nezzar  waa  mustering  his  armies."*  Some  foreign 
critics,  though  in  tlie  same  spirit,  take  &  different  view 
of  the  occasion  of  Nahum's  prophecy,  ascribing  it  to  an 
attempt  by  the  Medes  and  their  eastern  alhes.  "  This 
is  tlie  remarkable  expedition,"  says  Ewald,  speaking 
of  the  Medes  and  their  oriental  confederates  under 
Phraortcs,  "which  Kahum  saw  with  his  own  eyes, 
when,  predicting  the  approaching  end  of  Nineveh,  he 
wrote  uis  still  extant  oracle;  he  lived  in  Alqdsh,  some- 
what farther  east  of  the  Tigris,  and  was  therefore  able, 
in  that  place,  to  see  the  whole  host  as  it  advanced 
against  Nineveh."  j  The  latter  supposition,  tliat  Na- 
hum  lived  near  Nineveh,  is  for  gooa  reasons  rejected 
by  Knobel,  who  alBrms  that  he  lived  at  Elkosh  in  Gali- 
lee, and,  therefore,  did  not  see  the  Median  power  ad- 
vancing against  the  Assyrian  capital.  With  regard  to 
the  relative  sti-ength  of  the  Babylonian  and  Median 
powers  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  Assyrian  empire 
at  that  time,  there  was  nothing  to  lead  the  prophet  to 
anticipate  that  either  the  one  or  the  other  was  able  to 
take  Nineveh,  or  overtlirow  the  Assyrian  monarchy, 
but  the  contrary.  According  to  Knobel,  who,  in  the 
eyes  of  Rationalists,  is  an  unexceptionable  witness, 
Nahura  wrote  this  prophecy  between  the  years  713  ■ 
and  711  B.C.  Nineveh  was  not  overthrown  until  about 
612.  i  Just  about  the  time  when  Nahum  wrote,  or, 
according  to  others,  three  or  four  years  §  later,  the 
Medes  under  Deioces  revolted  from  the  Assyrians,  and 
set  up  an  independent  monarchy.  Their  power  at  that 
time  could  not  have  been  very  formidable,  for  fifty 
years  later,  when  the  Median  empire  had  been  consoli- 

•  '  BasKTa  and  Reriews,'  p,  fifi 
t '  Gescuichte  larael'a,'  iii.  S 

t  According  to  Prideaui;  1  ^  .. .  __. 

geschiohte,'  i.  47)  plaees  (he  total  deatruolion  of  Niiiereh  in 


S  Accordine  to  Knobel,  the  Medes  rerolted  ia  the  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding 710,  ana  made  Deioces  king,  aad  he  reigned  from  TIO  on.  Camp.  M. 
von  Miebuhr, '  Gflsohichte  Assur's  und  Babel's/  pp.  177, 178. 
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dated  by  tlie  long  and  wise  government  of  DeToces,  it 
was  still  unable  to  cope  witli  the  Assyrians,  by  wliofn 
their  army  was  utterly  defeated,  their  king  slain,  and 
their  capital  taken.  The  effort  of  Phraortes  was  equally 
unsuccessful,  and  therefore  Ilitzig  says,  "The  attack 
of  Phraortes  is  not  a  sufficient  ground  [for  the  confident 
tone  of  the  prophecy].  The  AsByrians  destroyed  him 
and  his  whole  host.  The  capital,  which  Ewald  sup- 
poses to  have  been  vigoi-ously  besieged,  does  not  appear 
to  hhve  been  approached  by  any  danger  of  the  kind."  * 
The  Babylonians  were  just  as  little  a  match  for  the 
Assyrians,  for,  some  fifty  years  before,  Esarhaddon  had 
seized  Babylon,  and  reunited  it  to  the  Assyrian  monar- 
chy, t  When,  then,  Nahum  wrote,  the  shadow  of  the 
Babylonian  or  Median  power  was  not  such  as  to  cause 
much  alarm  for  the  existence  of  Nineveh.  Kotwith- 
standing  the  loss  of  an  army  of  185,000  men,  the  As- 
syrian power  was  still  the  greatest  in  the  world ;  and 
whilst  It  was  still  the  greatest,  whilst  the  kingdom  of 
Babylon  was  still  so  interior  as  to  be  unable  to  under- 
take anything  against  it  by  itself,  and  was  therefore 
glad  to  seek  the  alliance  of  Hezekiah,  one  hundred 
years  before  the  event,  Nahum  predicted  the  siege  and 
litter  destruction  of  Nineveh.  "Audit  shall  come  to 
pass,  that  all  they  tliat  look  upon  thee  shall  flee  from 
thee,  and  say,  Nineveh  is  laid  waste  .  . .  The  gates  of 
thy  land  shall  be  set  wide  open  unto  tliine  enemies ; 
the  fire  shall  devour  thy  bars.  Draw  the  waters  for 
the  siege,  fortify  thy  strong  holds ;  go  into  clay,  and 
tread  the  mortar,  make  strong  the  brickkiln.  There 
shall  the  fire  devour  thee :  the  sword  shall  cut  thee  off, 
it  shall  eat  thee  up  like  the  cankerworm !"  I  Can  any 
of  those  men  who  now  assert  that  this  prophecy  was  a 
mere  conjecture,  tell  us  what  will  be  the  tate  of  Paris 
or  London  one  hundred  years  hence?  They  deny  the 
miracle  of  supernatural  foreknowledge,  and  believe 
what   is  more  incredible  far;  that  unassisted  human 
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knowledge  can  lift  the  veil  from  futurity,  and  presage 
the  destinies  of  empires.  Nahum  is,  however,  not  the 
only  pi-opliet  who  uttered  predictions  concerning  the 
Assyrians.  "  Assur  had  not  yet  passed  the  Euphrates 
as  a  conqueror,  and  the  victorious  Jeroboam  still  reigned 
in  the  kiiiffdoni  of  Israel,  when  the  prophetic  voice  of 
Hosea  and  Amos  already  threatened  their  countrymen 
with  the  scourge  of  Assyria.  (Amos  vi.  14,  vii.  17 ; 
Hos.  X.  7,  8,  xiv.  1.)  Some  years  before  tlie  fall  of 
Samaria,  Micah  uttered  these  words : — "  What  is  the 
guilt  of  Jacob,  is  it  not  Samaria?  And  what  are  the 
idoI-high  places  of  Judah,  are  they  not  Jerusalem? 
Therefore  i  will  make  Samaria  as  an  heap  of  the  field, 
and  as  plantings  of  a  vineyard :  and  I  will  pour  down 
the  stones  thereof  into  the  valley,  and  I  will  discover 
the  foundations  thereof."  But  for  three  years  the  As- 
syrian was  obliged  to  lie  before  the  well-fortified  city 
before  it  fell.  Concerning  Judah  also  Micah  uttered 
the  oracle: — 'Evil  camo  down  from  the  Lord  to  the 
gate  of  Jerusalem,'  *  and  ^.hereupon  begins  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  desolation  of  particular  country 
towns  of  Judea.  But  at  that  time  Shalmaneser  pass^ 
by  the  kingdom  of  Judah  in  peace,  and  Hezekiao  con 
tinued  to  pay  his  tribute.  It  was  not  until  the  throne 
had  got  a  new  occupant  in  Sennacherib  that  he  ceased 
to  do  so,  and  thus  brought  the  Assyrian  host  before  the 
gates  of  Jerusalem,  and  caused  the  fulfilment  of  the 
prophecy.  But  long  before  this,  when  the  unbelieving 
Ahaz  called  upon  Tiglatb  Pileser  for  help  against  Syria 
and  Israel,  Isaiah,  with  prophetic  eye,  looking  far  be- 
yond the  then  present,  announced  to  him  that  through 
the  King  of  Assyria  danger  should  come  upon  him,  and 
his  father's  house,  and  his  people,  such  as  had  not  been 
since  the  division  of  the  kingdoms,  (Isai.  vii.  17, 18.) 
Aha^  himself  sank  into  a  state  of  disgraceful  Assyrian 
vassalage,  and,  perhaps,  even  experienced  the  horrors 
of  war  in  his  own  land.     (2  Chron.  xxviii.  20.)    But  in 


*Ee  might  hare  added,  "Othou  inhabiiantorLacbish,  bind  the  chariot 
to  the  awifl  beast:  abe  is  the  heginniag  of  tbe  sin  to  the  daughter  of  Zioni 
toT  tbe  tranagiessions  of  Israel  were  found  in  thee." 
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the  days  of  Hezekiah  the  word  of  the  prophet  was  ful- 
filled in  full  measure  by  Sennacherib."* 

But  the  accuracy  of  Micah'a  language  and  of 
Isaiah's  prophetic  forelfnowledge  are  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. Micah  foretells  utter  destrnction  to  Samaria;  to 
Judah  only  chastisement,  which  should  reach  fo  the 
gate  of  Jerusalem,  but  no  farther.  "For  it  is  incitra- 
ble,  every  one  of  her  blows — it  (the  blow)  is  come  to 
Judah.     He  hath  reached  (saa  touched,  or  smitten)  as 

far  as  the  gate  of  my  people,  to  Jerusalem For 

the  inhabitant  of  Maroth  waited  earefnlly  for  good  ;  but 
evil  came  down  from  the  lord  to  the  gate  of  Jerusalem, 
O  tliou  inhabitant  of  Lachish,  bind  the  chariot  to  the 
Bwift  beast."  From  the  history  it  appears  that  the 
word  of  Micah  was  exactly  fulfilled.  "In  the  four- 
teenth year  of  King  Hezekiah,  Sennacherib  King  of 
Assyria  came  up  against  all  the  defenced  cities  and 
took  them  [Lachish  among  the  number].  And  the 
King  of  Assyria  sent  Eabshakeh  from  Lachish  to  Jeru- 
salem with  a  great  army."  (Isaiah  xxxvi.  1,  &c.)  The 
land  of  Judah  was  overrun  ;  the  evil  reached  even  to 
the  gate  of  Jerusalem,  for  the  city  was  invented ;  but, 
in  conformity  with  Micali'e  words,  it  never  entered  the 
city — the  Assyrian  power  was  broken,  and  the  king 
returned  by  the  way  lie  came,  as  Isaiah  had  foretold. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  the  predictions,  or  the  fact  that 
they  were  uttered  before  the  event,  uor  yet  about  the 
fulfilment.  In  the  time  of  Ahaz,  Isaiah,  who  had  also 
foretold  the  chastisement  to  be  inJiicted  on  Judah  by 
the  Assyrians,  expressly  announced  a  miraculous  de- 
struction of  the  Assyrian  host.  "  Therefore  shall  the 
Lord,  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  send  among  his  fat  ones  lean- 
ness ;  and  under  his  glory  He  shall  kindle  a  burning 
like  the  burning  of  a  fire.  And  the  light  of  Israel  shall 
be  for  a  fire,  and  his  Holy  One  tor  a  flame :  and  it  shall 
bum  and  devour  his  briers  in  one  day ;  and  shall  con- 
sume the  glory  of  his  forest  and  of  his  fruitful  field  both 
soul  and  body,  and  they  shall  be  like  the  pining  away 
of  a  sick  man,"  &c.     (Isai.  x,  16-19.)     And,  again, 

*  Tboluck,  <  Die  Frophetea  imil  ihre  Weissagungen,'  pp.  83,  84. 
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XXX.  27-32,  Isaiah  ako  predicts  that  the  Assyrian  sliall 
be  broken  in  his  land  at  least  thirty  years  "before  the 
event.  That  the  Assyrian  power  should  be  broken  was 
then  improbable ;  that  it  should  be  broken  on  the 
mountains  of  Judah  more  improbable  still,  beyond 
human  conjecture,  and  yet  it  was  accomplished.  The 
prediction  is  fonnd  Isai.  xiv.  24 — 27.  "TlieLordof 
Hosts  hath  sworn,  saying,  Surely  as  I  have  thought,  so 
shall  it  come  to  pass ;  and  as  I  have  purposed  so  shall 
it  stand ;  that  I  will  break  the  Assyrian  in  my  land, 
and  upon  my  mountains  tread  him  under  foot:  then 
shall  his  yoke  depart  from  off  them,  and  his  burden  de- 
part from  off  their  shoulders.  This  is  the  purpose  that 
IS  purposed  upon  the  whole  earth ;  and  this  is  the  hand 
that  is  stretched  out  upon  all  nations,  for  the  Lord  of 
Hosts  hath  purposed,  and  who  shall  disannul  it  ?  And 
his  hand  is  stretched  out,  and  who  shall  turn  it  back!" 
Modem,  even  sceptical,  criticism  assigns  this  fragment 
to  Isaiah,  and  considers  it  as  a  part  of  the  prophecy 
beginning  at  x.  6,  and  going  on  to  the  end  of  chapter 
xii.  The  wording  is  remarkable.  It  implies  miracle, 
and  by  nliracle  flie  Assyrian  host  was  destroyed :  tlie 
fulfilment  is  not  only  narrated  in-  the  history,  but  re- 
corded in  several  Psalms,  and  von  Niebuhr  sliows  how, 
notwithstanding  the  continuance  of  Sennacherib's  em- 
pire, and  its  prosperity  under  Esarhaddon,  the  Assyr- 
ian power  was  then  really  "broken." 

With  regard  to  Assyria's  successor,  Babylon,  there 
are  predictions  equally  sure.  That  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  before  the  event,  the  Babylonian  captivity 
■was  foretold  in  the  most  unequivocal  and  remarkable 
language  by  Isaiah,  is  as  certain  as  any  fact  iu  history. 
In  the  xxxixth  chapter  of  that  prophet  we  read  that  on 
Hezekiah's  recovery  Kerodach  Baladan,  liing  of  Baby- 
lon, sent  to  congratulate  him.  Hezekiah  vainglorious- 
ly  exhibited  to  him  all  his  wealth.  Isaiah  was  soon 
at  hand  to  rebuke  his  vanity,  and  announced  the  Lord's 
purpose  concerning  Hezekiah's  posterity,  "  Hear  the 
wora  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts :  Behold  the  days  come, 
that  all  that  is  in  thine  house,  and  thit  which  thy 
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fathers  have  laid  up  in  store  until  this  day,  shall  be 
carried  to  Babylon :  nothing  shall  be  left,  saith  the 
Lord.  And  of  thy  sons  that  shall  issue  from  thee, 
■which  tliou  shalt  beget,  shall  they  take  away :  and 
they  shall  he  eunuchs  in  the  palace  of  the  King  of 
Babylon,"  It  is  certain  that  Nabonassar  had  shalten 
off  ihe  Assyrian  yoke,  and  made  Babylon  an  in- 
dependent kingdom,  and  that  some  twelve  years  after 
his  death  reigned  Merodach  Baladan,*  The  genuine- 
ness of  the  chapter  in  Isaiah  has  never  been  donbted. 
The  circnmstances  of  Babylon  were  not  then  such  as 
to  raise  any  conjecture  respecting  its  future  greatness. 
It  was  independent,  but  not  superior  to  Assyria ;  on 
the  contrary,  as  we  have  already  said,  Babylon  was 
soon  after  reduced  again  to  Assyrian  obedience. 

Micah  also  predicted  the  captivity  and  t!ie  deliver- 
ance from  Babylon.  Ch.  ii,  10,  he  says,  "Arise  ye  and 
depart:  for  this  is  not  your  rest:  Because  it  is  polluted 
it  shall  destroy  you  even  with  a  sore  destruction ; "  iii. 
12,  he  announces  that  Jerusalem  shall  he  ploughed  as 
a  iield,  Jerusalem  become  heaps,  and  the  temple  and 
its  place  be  desolate;  iv.  10,  he  says,  "Thou  shalt  go 
forth  out  of  the  city,  thou  shalt  dwell  in  the  field,  and 
thou  shalt  go  even  to  Babylon :  there  shalt  thou  be 
delivered  :  there  tlie  Lord  shall  redeem  thee  from  the 
hand  of  thine  enemies."  This  prediction  is  the  more 
remarkable,  because,  as  we  have  seen,  ho  predicts  the 
overrunning  of  the  land  of  Judah  by  the  Assyrians, 
declares  that  the  evil  should  only  come  to  the  gate  of 
Jerusalem ;  and  v.  5,  6,  foretells  the  deliverance  in  the 
land  of  Israel.  "  This  one  rt)  [the  Messiah,  the  Son  of 
God]  shall  be  the  peace,  when  the  Assyrian  shall  come 
into  our  land,"  and  announces  the  wasting  of  the  land 
of  Assyria,  f  He  could  not,  therefore,  have  expected 
that  Assyria  was  to  bring  them  to  Babylon ;  and  still 
less  that  at  Babylon  they  should  be  delivered.  Micah 
prophesied  before  the  destruction  of  Samaria,  i.e.  be- 
fore 72i,  that  is,  about  a  hundred  and  forty  years 
before  the  destruction  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  con- 

•  Niebahr,  pp.  16,  47,  and  169.  t  Mio.  i-  9,  ii-  *,  6, 10,  vU.  18, 
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sequently  about  two  hundred  before  the  deliverance 
from  Babylon.  * 

10.  The  mention  of  Babylon  reminds  us  of  another 
remarkable  and  indubitable  prediction  as  remarkably 
fulfilled,  and  the  fulfilment  of  which  shows  the  ground- 
lessness of  recent  insinuations.  One  of  these  was  no- 
ticed above,     "  He  cannot  quote Jeremiah 

[denouncing  ruin  against  Tyre]  without  remembering 
that  already  the  Babylonian  power  threw  its  shade 
across  Asia,  and  Nebuchadnezzar  was  mustering  his 
armies."  But  surely  the  writer  of  these  words  could 
not  have  forgotten  that  the  ruin  of  Tyre  by  the 
Chaldeans  had  been  predicted  long  before  the  days  of 
Jeremiah.  In  the  twenty-third  chapter  of  Isaiah  is 
found  the  burden  of  Tyre.  The  siege,  the  interruption 
of  her  commerce,  the  flight  of  her  citizens,  and  the 
lamentations  of  her  mariners  and  her  colonies,  are  all 
graphically  foretold  here — and  even  the  autliors  of  the 
ruin  are  named.  In  the  thirteenth  verse,  A.V.,  we  read, 
"Behold  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans.  This  people  was  not 
till  the  Assyrian  founded  it  for  them  that  dwell  in  the 
wilderness :  they  set  up  the  towers  thereof,  they  raised 
up  the  palaces  thereof;  and  he  brought  it  to  ruin." 
There  are  various  translations  of  this  verse,  f  but  that 
the  Chaldeans  are  predicted  as  the  destroyers  of  Tyre 
is  admitted  by  some  of  the  highest  modern  authorities. 
Enobel  says,  "  Sehold,  the  land  of  ike  Chaldeans. 
With  the  word  '  Behold '  the  author  introduces  some- 
thing new  to  which  he  directs  special  attention.  That 
Bomething  is  the  destroyers  of  Tyre  whom  he  is  about 
to  name.  Gesenins  has  "  The  sense  of  verse  13  is — 
Behold,  this  people  of  the  Chaldees,  a  little  while  ago 
•  Tboluck  remarks  well,  that  as  (he  Babylonish  captivity  is  foretold  hoth 


luBin  objection  against 
moved. 

-t  Hitxig  has 


ind  vet  their  writini;a  admitted  (o  be  genuine,  the 
'■■ = 3  of  fsad.  Kui.  iLt.  and  lE-UvL  is - 


Behold,  the  land  of  the  Cbaldeans, 

The  people  there,  that  woa  no  people. 

Aasur  created  it  for  the  iababitaiil^  of  the  desert. 

They  erect  their  castles, 

Destroy  her  palaces, 

Hake  her  a  heap  of  min. 
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inhabitants  of  the  deserts,  to  whom  the  Assyrians  first 
assigned  settled  habitations  and  made  it  a  people :  this 
hitherto  insignificant  people,  scarcely  deserving  men- 
tion, shall  be  the  instrument  of  the  destraction  of  the 
ancient  world-wide  famous  city  of  Tyre."  If  this  be 
the  sense,  as  is  generally  agreed,  tlien  we  have  a  pre- 
diction far  surpassing  the  powers  of  human  foresight, 
and  not  suggested  by  existing  circumstances.  The 
deniers  of  prediction  feel  this,  and  therefore  use  the 
moat  violent  means  to  get  rid  of  it,  not  scrupling  to 
alter  the  text  and  change  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew 
words.  Even  the  great  Ewald  is  not  above  this 
Tiolence.  Without  a  shadow  of  critical  support  he 
would  for  "Chaldeans"  substitute  " Canaanites,"  and 
interpret  "  Behold,  the  land  of  the  Canaanites  (the 
Phoanieians),  this  people  is  no  more,  Assur  has  made 
it  a  desolation ;  they  (the  Phtenicians)  erected  their 
country  villas,  they  built  their  palaces,  he  made  it  a- 
ruin."  I.  Oishausen  is  guilty  of  still  greater  violence : 
he  would  strike  out  of  the  verse  a  number  of  words  at 
the  beginning,  including,  of  course,  "Chaldeans." 
Meier  proposes  to  substitute  "  Kittiim "  for  "  Chal- 
deans," and  to  strike  out  the  latter  part  of  tlie  verse : 
all  which  criticism  Knobel  unceremoniously  calls 
"  bodenlose  "Wiilkiihr."  Others  would  get  rid  of  the 
whole  as  ungenuine,  not  written  by  Eaiah,  but  by 
some  one  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel.  * 
Knobel  and  Gesenius  get  rid  of  the  difficulty  by  find- 
ing the  event  alluded  to  in  Shalmaneser's  attempt  on 
Tyre,  when  he  subdued  the  whole  of  continental 
Pnoenicia,  but  was  unable  to  take  Kew  Tyre  on 
the  island,  and  established  a  blockade  for  five  years. 
The  Chaldeans,  they  say,  served,  and  were  some  of  the 
best  troops,  in  the  Assyrian  army.  But  this  is  also  to 
do  violence  to  the  text.  The  prophet  does  not  say  that 
the  Assyrians  should  destroy  the  city,  but  explicitly 
and  empliatically  points  out  the  Chaldeans  as  the  miners 
of  Tyre.  "  Behold,  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans.  This 
is  the  people — it  was  not  [a  people],  Assur  founded  it 
*  QeseDiDE, '  Coaaaeatsrj,'  p,  716. 
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[the  land]  for  the  dwellers  in  steppes.  Tliey  erected 
their  watch-towers ;  they  roused  up  lier  palaces ;  tliey 
made  her  a  ruin."  Knobel  and  Gesenius,  in  the  pas- 
Bages  quoted  from  their  commentaries,  plainly  admit 
this.  But  the  only  siege  of  Tyre  by  tne  Chaldeans 
was  the  thirteen  years'  siege  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and 
every  unprejudiced  mind  must  admit  that  it  alone 
answers  to  the  prophet's  words,  and  therefore  receive 
the  prophecy  as  a  prediction.  Sooner  than  do  this, 
Knobel,  who  believes  and  proves  the  prophecy  to  be 
genuine,  says  we  must  reject  it  as  ungenuine,  and 
ascribe  it  to  Jeremiah.  "To  assert  tlie  genuineness 
of  this  portion,  and  yet  to  refer  it  to  the  siege  of  Tyre  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  the  King  of  the  Chaldeans,  an  event 
which  happened  a  hundred  years  later,  Ezek.  xxvi.— 
xxviii.  (as  Jerome,  Vitringa,  I.  D.  Michaelis,  Drechsler, 
Hengstenberg),  is  impossible,  because  in  the  time  of 
Isaiah  there  could  not  be  a  foreboding,  much  less  a 
certain  and  definite  announcement  of  anything  of  the 
kind."  Such  is  the  honesty  and  trustworthiness  of 
"  the  higher  criticism."  Better  to  reject  a  prophetic 
passage,  which  it  proves  to  be  genuine,  than  admit  a 
prediction.  Here  is  a  plain  proof  that  the  criticism 
proceeds  from  previous  rejection  of  prediction,  not  that 
the  unbelief  proceeds  from  the  criticism.  The  critical 
De  Wette  says  the  same  in  his  Introduction  to  the  O. 
T.  "The  prophecy  concerning  Tyre,  c.  xxiii,,  has 
been  denied  to  be  Isaiah's  on  account  of  the  mention 
of  the  Chaldeans,  and  because  it  has  been  supposed 
that  its  fulfilment  must  be  found  in  history ;  also  be- 
cause of  the  supposed  Chaldaising  language  (verses  3, 
11),  But  these  objections  can  be  some  of  them  entire- 
ly confuted,  and  others  shown  to  be  weak."*  The 
preceding  statement  is  a  remarkable  exhibition  of  the 
untnist worthiness  of  Rationalist  criticism  on  account 
of  the  previous  dogmatic  prejudices  of  the  authors 
against  inspiration  and  prediction.  It  is  also  a  speci- 
men, one  out  of  thousands,  of  how  much  reliance  is  to 
be  placed  on  Professor  Jowett's  statement,  "  that  the 
*  Tluabos  been  done  by  both  Gesenins  andKnobel  in  theiccommentariea. 
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diversity  amongst  German  writers  on  prophecy  is  far 
less  than  among  English  ones.  That  is  a  new  phe- 
nomenon which  has  to  be  acknowledged."  *  Any  one 
who  would  take  the  trouble  could  show  that  the  con- 
trary is  the  fact;  that  tliere  is  ench  a  love  of  novelty, 
and  such  uni-estrained  efibrts  after  originality,  that  the 
diversities  of  opinion  on  any  one  subject,  easy  or 
difficult,  are  much  greater  than  in  England. 

But  to  return ;  Professor  Jowett  says  that  this  is 
one  of  the  passages  which  have  not  been  fulfilled.  "  For 
a  hke  reason  the  failure  of  a  prophecy  is  never  admitted, 
in  spite  of  Scripture  and  of  history  (Jer.  xxxvi.  30 ; 
Isai.  xxiii. ;  Amos  vii.  10-17)."  f  wliat  he  considers 
unfulfilled  in  this  prediction  he  does  not  say  ;  but  there 
are  two  points  to  which  he  probably  alludes.  The  first 
is,  that  there  is  no  historic  account  of  Tyre  having  been 
taken  by  assault  by  Nehnchadnezzar.  But  no  such 
event  is  predicted  in  this  chapter.  The  prophet  fore- 
tells a  siege  by_  the  Chaldeans,  great  calamities,  Tyre 
redueedto  a  ruin — this  is  all  matter  of  history.  Tyre 
was  besieged  for  thirteen  years.:];  In  so  long  a  siege 
the  city  must  have  suffered  severely.  Nebuchadnezzar 
overran  all  Syria  and  Phcenicia :  §  he  must,  therefore, 
have  taken  Old  Tyre  on  the  continent ;  and  modem 
critics  now  admit  that  if  New  Tyre  on  the  island  was 
not  taken  by  assault,  it  submitted  to  the  Chaldeans  hy 
capitulation,  and  that  the  Tyrian  royal  family  was  car- 
ried to  Babylon.  So  Gesenins  says,  "  The  siege  proba- 
bly ended  with  a  peaceable  agreement  and  alliance, 
as  we  see  that  subsequently  the  Tynans  sent  to  Baby- 
lon to  fetch  Merbal,  one  of  tlieir  later  kings  {Joseph. 
contra  Apion.  i.  §  21}."  And  Tholuck  (p.  133),  "  That 
which,  after  the  searching  investigations  of  Hengsten- 
berg  and  Havernib,  should  never  have  been  questioned, 
has  now,  since  the  farther  researches  in  Movers  (ii.  1,  p. 
461),  found  pretty  general  reception  {also  in  Duncker, 
i.  172 ;  Niebuhr,  p.  216) ;  that  certamly,  if  not  a  con- 

*  ■  EsSBja  and  Reviews/  p.  340. 
+  'Essays,' p.  843. 

iJoaephos,  Anliq.  iib.  i,  c.  11.    Contra  An.  I  21. 
Contra  Apiou.  lib.  i.  c  SO. 
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quest,  yet  a  capitulation  of  the  Tyriana  must  have  taken 
place,  in  eonsequenee  of  which  they  again  became  vas- 
sals of  the  Chaldeans,  and  were  obliged  to  submit  to 
the  removal  of  the  royal  family  to  Babylon.  The 
plainest  proof  of  this  is  seen  in  the  fact,  that  about  a 
year  later  thw  were  attacked  as  Chaldean  vassals  and 
subdued  by  Efophra,  who  had  been  formerly  their  ally. 
That  this  conquest  could  have  been  effected  by  the 
Egyptian  king  by  a  surprise,  shows  in  what  a  low  state 
their  fortifications  and  their  power  must  have  been."  * 
It  is  therefore  historically  certain  that  Tyre  was  be- 
sieged, and  reduced  to  a  state  of  ruin  by  the  Chaldeans, 
just  aa  laaiah  had  foretold  about  a  hundred  and  thirty 
years  before,  when  the  Chaldeans  were  as  yet  mere 
mercenary  troops  in  the  armies  of  Assyria.  It  is 
equally  certain  that  after  the  fall  of  Babylon,  Tyre 
became  independent,  rich,  and  prosperous  again,  as 
the  prophet  foretold.  "  It  shall  come  to  pass  in  that 
day,  that  Tyre  shall  be  forgotten  seventy  years,  ac- 
cording to  the  days  of  one  king :  after  the  end  of  sev- 
enty years  shall  Tyre  sing  as  a  harlot."  The  discord 
amongst  critics  about  the  meaning  of  the  seventy  years 
and  the  d^s  of  one  king,  is  just  as  great  as  that  already 
noticed.  Two  opinions  meet  most  favour :  one,  that 
of  the  nationalists,  that  seventy  is  a  round  number, 
and  that  seventy  years  mean  a  long  time  ;  the  other, 
that  kitiff  here  means  dynasty  or  kingdom,  of  the  Chal- 
deans, as  Dan.  vii.  17,  viii.  20,  which  is  the  view  of 
Aben  Ezra,  Vitringa,  Lowth,  Doderlein,  EoaenmuUer, 
&c.  If  either  be  true,  the  objector  cannot  fairly  say 
that  the  prediction  has  not  been  fulfilled. 

"With  regard  to  the  concluding  verse,  in  which  the 
prophet  foretells  that  after  Tyre's  recovery  from  Babylo- 
nian vassalage,  "  Her  merchandize  and  her  hire  should  be 
holin^s  to  the  Lord,"  the  most  tliat  can  be  objected  is, 
that  we  have  no  record  of  its  fulfilment.  But  from 
this  it  does  not  follow  that  this  part  of  the  prediction 
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was  not  accomplished.  The  fulfilment  could  only  have 
taken  place  after  the  restoration  from  Babylon,  and 
before  the  destruction  by  Alexander.  The  records  of 
events  in  Scripture  from  the  return  of  Zerabbabel  to 
the  close  of  the  Canon  are  too  brief  too  afford  us  any 
light  as  to  the  relations  between  Tyre  and  Jerusalem. 
In  the  days  of  Solomon  we  know  that  they  were 
friendly,  fliram  contributed  to  the  building  of  the 
temple,  and  the  friendship  must  have  continued  un- 
usually intimate,  as  Amos  denounces  punishment  upon 
Tyre  for  "  not  having  remembered  the  brotherly  cove- 
nant." (AmoB  i.  9.)  There  is,  therefore,  nothing  im- 
probable in  the  supposition  that,  after  Tyre's  recoveir 
from  almost  rain,  friendly  relations  were  re-estabiished, 
and  rich  offerings  made  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem. 
The  marvellous  tulfilment  of  the  former  portion  respect- 
ing the  Chaldeans  is  a  guarantee  for  the  Divine  origin 
and  accomplishment  of  the  latter.  Hitherto  objectors 
have  only  asserted,  not  attempted  to  prove,  the  non- 
fulfilment. 

There  are  other  fulfilled  predictions  to  which  the 
reader's  attention  might  satisfactorily  have  been  turned, 
but  the  charge  of  non-fulfilment  made  in  '  Essays  and 
Reviews '  constrains  us  to  consider  a  passage  in  Jere- 
miah, and  another  in  Amos  there  referred  to,  in  support 
of  the  allegation.  The  former,  Jer.  xxxvi.  10,  is  thus 
given  in  the  Authorized  Version : — "  Therefore  thus 
saith  the  Lord  of  Jehoiakim,  King  of  Judah,  he  shall 
have  iwne  to  sit  [literally, '  none  sitting '  *]  upon  the 
throne  of  David ;  and  his  body  shall  be  cast  oot  in  the 
day  to  the  heat,  and  in  the  night  to  the  frost."  f  To 
this  Hitzig  in  Lis  commentary  objects,  that  Jehoiakim 
had  a  son,  Jehoiachin,  who  did  sit  upon  his  throne, 
and  that  in  2  Kings  xxiv.  6  (Heb.  5),  we  read,  "  So 
Jehoiakim  slept  with  his  fathers,  and  Jehoiachin  his 

•  The  present  pftrticmle  smi'  Ib  used  to  denote  cootinuaace.  See  Ewald, 
Gramm.  g  850. 

The  verb  a*""  eignifiaa  to  ahids,  conttmu,  ttidure,  as  well  as  to  sit.  Qen. 
iiir.  55:  Pfl.  ix  8;  Jer.  ixi.  18. 

t  Compare  xiiL  19 :  "  He  tbsjl  be  buried  with  the  burial  of  an  ass,  drawn 
and  cast  forth  bejond  the  gates  of  Jerusalem." 
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son  reigned  in  his  stead."  If  Jeremiah  had,  after  titter- 
ing the  prophecy,  committed  it  to  writing,  and  then 
died  before  Jehoiakim,  this  objection  might  have  some 
weiglit ;  but  when  it  is  remembered  Wiat  Jeremiah 
lived  many  years  after  the  death  of  Jehoiakim,  and,  if 
liie  words  had  been  falsified  by  events,  might  have 
altered  them,  and  yet  did  not,  but  left  them  as  origi- 
nally uttered,  the  objection  ceases  to  have  any  force 
at  all.  The  prophet  must  have  been  satisfied  alter  the 
event,  that  his  words  expressed  what  had  happened. 
Jehoiakim  had  in  fact  no  son  "  sitting,"  or  continuing 
on  the  throne  of  David,  for  three  months  after  Jehoia- 
chin's  elevation,  he  was  deposed  and  carried  away.  The 
words,  "  He  slept  with  his  fathers,"  signify  simply  that 
he  died,  afBi-mmg  nothing  about  his  burial.  Here 
Ewald  is  much  more  thoughtful  and  more  candid  than 
the  English  Essayist  or  his  German-  forerunner.  In 
the  '  Gesehichte  des  Vollces  Israel,'  iii.  p.  430,  Ewald 
gives  an  account  of  the  death  of  Jehoiakim  and  of  the 
treatment  of  his  corpse  in  agreement  with  Jeremiah's 
words,  and,  in  a  note,  adds,  "  The  particular  circum- 
stances of  the  death  of  Jehoiakim  are  very  obscure. 
The  formula,  '  He  slept  with  his  fathers,'  2  Kings  xxiv. 
5,  means  nothing  more  than  his  death ;  that  he  was 
taken  prisoner  is  mentioned,  2  Chron,  xxxvi.  6 ;  but 
what  actually  occurred  may  be  infeiTed  with  tolerable 
probability  from  the  words  selected  by  Jeremiah  xxii. 
18,  &e.,  and  xxxvi,  30,  For,  though  the  prophet  had 
certainly  predicted  the  king's  nnhappy  end  long  be- 
fore, he  wrote  down  the  words  after  the  event."  Ewald, 
therefore,  saw  the  impossibility  of  these  words  contain- 
ing an  unfulfilled  prediction.  The  English  objector 
might  have  saved  his  criticism  from  appearing  as  the 
dictate  of  passion  rather  than  the  conclusion  of  judg- 
ment, had  he  taken  time  to  consider  the  prophet's  words 
impartially. 

Another  example  of  this  unhappy  hastiness  in  tak- 
ing up  objections  is  found  in  the  reference  to  Amos  vii, 
10-17.  In  our  English  Bible  the  passage  reads  thus  : — 
"  Then  Amaziah  the  priest  of  Betiiel  sent  to  Jeroboam 
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King  of  Israel,  saying,  Amos  bath  conspired  against 
thee  in  the  midst  of  the  house  of  Israel :  the  land  is 
not  able  to  bear  all  his  words.  For  thus  Amos  saith, 
Jeroboam  shall  die  by  the  sword,  and  Israel  shall . 
eiirely  be  ted  away  captive  out  of  tlieir  own  land. 
And  Amaziali  said  unto  Amos,  O  thou  seer,  go  flee 
thee  away  into  the  land  of  Judah,  and  there  eat  bread, 
and  prophesy  there :  But  prophesy  not  again  any  more 
at  Bethel ;  for  it  is  the  king's  chapel  and  the  king's 
court."  Amos  asserts  his  Divine  call,  and  utters  this 
prediction  against  Amaziah : — "  Therefore,  thus  saith 
the  Lord  ;  thy  wife  shall  be  an  harlot  in  the  city,  and 
thy  sons  and  thy  daughters  shall  fall  by  the  sword,  and 
thy  laiid  shall  be  divided  by  line ;  and  thou  shalt  die 
in  a  polluted  land  ;  and  Israel  shall  surely  go  into  cap- 
tivity forth  of  his  land."  As  the  Essayist  does  not 
specify  the  particulars  which  he  supposes  unfulfilled, 
we  can  only  state  the  objection  according  to  Hitzig. 
First,  then,  lie  may  suppose  that  the  prediction  is  not 
fulfilled  because  Jeroboam  II.  did  not  die  by  the  sword ; 
but  if  the  objector  will  look  at  verse  9,  he  will  see  thai 
Amos  did  not  predict  anything  of  the  kind — the 
prophet's  threat  is  not  against  Jeroboam,  but  his 
house.  "  I  will  rise  against  the  house  of  Jeroboam 
with  the  sword,"  which  threat  was  fulfilled  when 
Shalluin  conspired  against  Jeroboam's  eon  and  suc- 
cessor, and  slew  him  and  reigned  in  his  stead.  (2 
Kings  XV.  10.)  The  words,  "  Jeroboam  shall  die  by 
the  sword,"  were  a  malicious  addition  of  Amaziah's 
to  induce  Jeroboan^to  drive  Amos  from  Bethel,  Hit- 
zig's  attempt  to  prove  that  "  house  of  Jeroboam  "  in- 
clude^  Jeroboam  himself  by  referring  to  Isai.  vii.  13, 
where  "  house  of  David  "  includes  Ahaz  and  his  family, 
is  a  miserable  failure.  To  make  the  cases  parallel, 
Isaiah  must  have  said,  "  Hear  ye  now,  O  house  of 
Ahaz." 

The  next  portion  of  the  assaulted  prediction  foretells 

that  Israel  should  go  into  captivity.     Taking  Knobel's 

dates,  Amos  uttered  hia  prophecies  between  790-784 

B.  c,  i.  6.  before  the  death  of  Jeroboam.    The  final  car- 

6* 
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rying  away  of  Israel  by  Shalmaneser  occnrred  abont 
sixty  years  after :  so  that  here  is  an  undoubted  predic- 
tion undoubtedly  fulfilled. 

There  remains  only  the  denunciation  against  Am- 
aziah,  his  wife  and  children,  the  fulfilment  of  which  is 
not  recorded.  But  surely  this  is  not  surprising,  when 
the  excessive  brevity  of  the  accounts  of  the  kings  and 
revolutions  tliat  followed,  is  taken  into  consideration. 
There  is  nothing  impossible  or  improbable  in  the  fate 
predicted.     "Wiuiin  thirty  years  from  the  date  of  the 

f>rophecy,  the  Assyrians  began  their  incursions  into  the 
and  of  Israel.  Although,  then,  the  fulfilment  of  this 
particular  is  not  related,  it  is  not  improbable.  The  ful- 
filment of  the  other  two  particulars  is  a  guarantee  that 
this  also  was  accomplished.  This  objection,  however, 
like  others  of  the  kind,  has  this  value :  it  shows  that 
the  objector  beUeves  that  the  Hebrew  prophets  did  lay 
claim  to  the  power  of  predicting  future  events. 

11,  Here  our  attention  has  oeen  directed  to  one  of 
many  wondrous  predictions  concerning  the  destinies  of 
Israel,  which  have  excited  the  astonisliment  of  readers 
in  all  ages.  Moses  foretold  the  dispersion  of  the  dis- 
obedient people,  and  their  preservation  in  the  midst  of 
the  nations.  The  theme  has  been  taken  up  by  all  the 
later  prophets.  The  fulfilment  is  before  our  eyes.  Is- 
rael has  oeen  scattered  to  the  four  winds,  but  is  still 
preserved.  Of  the  nations  by  whom  and  amongst 
whom  they  were  first  dispersed  the  Lord  has  made  a 
full  end.  He  has  chastened  Israel  in  measure,  but  has 
not  permitted  them  to  disappear.*  ^  The  Assyrians,  the 
Babylonians,  the  Eomans  have  utterly  perished.  The 
Ten  Tribes  are  '*  wanderers  among  the  nations."  TTie 
people  of  the  Jews,  rich,  powerful,  intelligent,  survive 
all  the  revolutions  of  Empires,  ancient,  medieval,  mod- 
em, and  await  the  consummation  of  the  Lord's  oracles.t 
But  as  this  is  matter  of  notorietj',  is  not  disputed  or 
explained  by  Rationalists  or  Essayists,  it  is  enough  to 
refer  to  this  proof  of  revelation,  as  wonderful  as  the 
answer  to  Elijah's  prayer  (1  Kings,  xviii.). 

1'13 1  Amoa  iz.  S. 
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12,  But  that  which  gives  to  Hebrew  prophecy  its 
peculiar  charm,  and  its  paramount  importance,  is  that 
It  contains  predictions  respecting  Redemption  and 
the  Kedeeraer.  That  there  are  Messianic  prophecies 
has  been  the  belief  of  Jews  and  Christians  for  more 
than  two  thousand  years,  and  is  fully  admitted  by  the 
Hew  School  of  Theology.  But,  much  beyond  tliie,  the 
agreement  between  the  old  and  new  interpreters  does 
not  extend.  For  some  of  the  prophecies  applied  in  the 
New  Testament  to  the  Messiah,  the  modem  school  has 
new  interpretations.  Of  others,  and  those  most  im- 
portant, it  denies  the  gennineness ;  and  one  of  the  vital 
questions  now  brought  before  the  English  mind  is, 
whether  we  are  to  iollow  the  New  Testament,  or  the 
new  German  critics.  The  iimovators  in  England  do 
not  pretend  to  offer  anything  original  of  their  own. 
They  repeat  in  English  what  they  have  derived  from 
one  class  of  German  writers.  And,  as  German  learn- 
ing stands  deservedly  in  high  repute,  there  is  a  danger 
of  the  unwary  receiving  without  question,  what  ap- 
pears to  come  on  authority  so  respectable.  Hence  the 
present  necessity  of  such  frequent  references  to  the 
sources  from  which  they  draw,  and  also  of  recalling 
attention  to  the  real  question  at  issue,  namely,  whether 
the  New  Testament  or  German  critics  are  to  be  our 
guides  in  interpreting  prophecy.  Now,  placing  for  a 
moment  the  New  Testament  writers  on  the  lowest  level, 
regarding  Uiem  merely  as  included  amongst  the  ancient 
Jews,  their  opinion  must  be  of  some  value.  Theirs 
were  the  prophetic  books.  For  their  fathers  and  for 
themselves  they  were  written.  They  were  orientals. 
They  inherited  the  traditional  interpretation  of  tlieir 
people.  Their  interpretation  has  been  accepted  by  the 
mtelligent  of  other  nations.  The  Christian  Church, 
composed  of  a  great  variety  of  races,  abounding  in 
minds  of  all  possible  types,  m  different  stages  of  cul- 
ture, approved  and  adhered  to  the  old  Jewish  interpre- 
tation for  many  centuries.  True,  tliat  only  two  or  three 
of  the  Fathers  understood  Hebrew,  and  that  the  early 
Church  was  dependent  upon  the  Greek  and  Syriac,  and 
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the  medieval  Church  on  the  Vulgate,  versions.  But, 
aa  was  said  above,  and  at  the  present  time  ought  to  be 
kept  in  remembrance,  however  many  of  the  beauties 
and  peculiarities  of  the  writer  maybe  lost  in  a  version, 
the  grand  substance,  the  purpose  and  intent  of  the 
whole,  which  is,  after  all,  the  real  meaning  of  anvbook 
that  has  a  meaning,  may  be  gi-asped  in  any  tolerable 
translation  by  any  intelligent  reader.  And  that  which 
suggests  itself  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  as  the 
meaning,  whether  derived  from  version  or  original,  is 
ondoubtediy  the  true  meaning.  And  so  it  is  with  proph- 
ecy. To  readers  of  ancient  or  modern  versions,  or  of 
the  original,  the  general  scope  aud  intent  has  ever 
appeared  the  same.  And,  therefore,  at  tlie  revival  of 
lettere,  and  at  the  Reformation,  when  the  original  lan- 
guage of  the  prophets  came  to  be  studied,  the  general 
sense,  handed  down  from  the  New  Testament  writers 
by  the  Fathers  and  medieval  divines,  ptill  commended 
itself  to  students  as  acute  in  intellect,  and  to  scholars  as 
familiar  with  the  Hebrew  language,  as  any  who  have 
lived  in  the  last  hundred  years.  Indeed  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  Hebrew  has  been  so  nearly  a  mother- 
tongue  with  any  recent  critics,  as  it  was  with  the 
Buxtorfs,  Wagenseil,  Edzard,  and  others  of  old  ;  and 
whether  any  modem  commentators  have  been  natural- 
ly more  competent  to  grasp  the  general  sense  than  the 
Reformers,  and  those  who  followed  them.  And  yet, 
from  the  Eeformation  down  to  the  last  quarter  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  old  interpretation  prevailed, 
Komaniats  and  Protestants  were  still  of  one  mind  as  to 
the  general  outline  of  prophetic  truth.  Wonderful  if 
ancient  Jews,  Fathers  and  Medievalists,  Protestants 
and  Romaniste,  were  all  mistaken,  and  the  true  sense 
hidden  until  about  fifty  years  ago. 

13.  If  the  New  School  were  all  of  one  mind ;  if  all 
modem  critics  were  unanimous  in  their  judgments,  and 
uniform  in  their  interpretations,  and  their  conclusions 
had  been  arrived  at  by  unbiassed  investigation,  auch 
unanimity  of  opinion,  and  conclueions  so  deduced, 
would  naturally  have  great  weight.     But  the  variety 
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and  divereity  of  opinion  in  the  German  Eationalist 
School  19  unbounded.  They  agree  only  in  that  negative 
view,  wliicli  necessarily  arises  from  tlie  cominon  origin 
and  ^  tJie  common  principles  of  their  tlieology.  The 
origin  of  their  theology  is  undoubtedly  Deistic  infidel- 
ity ;*  its  fundamentalprinciplesjthattnere  is  no  super- 
natural revelation  of  Deity,  and  therefore  no  Divine 
prediction,!  consequently  iJiat  there  can  be  no  real 
predictions  concerning  Jesus  of  Ifazareth,  or  anybody 
else4  Criticism  derived  from  such  a  source,  and  guid- 
ed by  such  princii^les,  must  be  eminently  untrustwor- 
thy. The  conclusions  forerun  the  investigation.  If 
there  can  be  no  prediction  at  all,  then  there  can  be 
none  relating  to  our  Lord ;  and  therefore  from  their 
general  principle,  before  any  investigation  is  made,  it  fol- 
lows that  neither  the  xxiind  Psalni,  nor  Isai.  vii.  14,  nor 
any  other  Psalm  or  prophecy,  can  be  interpreted  of 
the  Saviour,  and  therefore  investigation  can  only  be 
made  in  order  to  show  that  the  foregone  conclusion  is 
true.  The  investigators  may  be  learned,  profound, 
acute,  diligent,  honest,  but  their  principles  hinder  them 
from  acknowledging  that  any  prediction  ever  was  or 
can  be  fulfilled,  and  compel  them  to  conclude  that  it  is 
not ;  and  therefore  their  criticism  and  conclusions  in 
such  matters  must  be  regarded  not  only  with  suspicion, 
but  aa  probably  untrue,  the  result  of  their  dogmatic 
prejudices,  and  therefore  utterly  insufficient  to  out- 
weigh the  common  judgment  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  for 
more  than  two  thousand  years. 

14.  Such  would  be  the  opinion  of  the  student  who 
had  never  heard  of  Evangelists,  Apostles,  or  Eationalists 
in  his  life,  but  considered  the  subject,  apart  from  all 
religious  interests,  merely  in  a  scientific  point  of  view. 

*  See  '  Letters  on  Rationalism,'  passim. 

+  Atvero  quibna  miraculorum  aactoritas  implicila  est  scrapalis,  iiadem 
rel  gravionbus  etiam  decreta  de  valicioiis  propoaita  premuntur.  THmtan 
enim  qatevis  predictio  divinitus  pstefacta,  qua  fiituni  ineTilabile  hominis  aut 
popuh  cujosdam.  quod  ex  re  (loadam  ab  ipsis  perpetrauda  pendet,  diserte 
nuuciator,  idea  Dei  sanctissimi  et  benigniasimi  repugnat,  fatalismum  fotel 
et  libertatem  hominum  moralem  tollit.— Wegscheider,  Imiitnliotiei,  p.  ai7. 

t  "So  muss  vtObl  zugegebeo  werden,  daes  ein  Brwcia  Christi  als  Erlusers 
BUS  dCD  WeissaguDgen  utimOglich  ist."— Scbleiermacher,  Dtr  ChHttUcht 
eiavte,  I,  3,  a.  105. 
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But  in  the  question  between  the  New  Testament  and 
modern  criticism  the  Christian  sees  something  more 
tlian  an  alternative  between  ancient  Judaism  and  mod- 
ern heathenism — he  sees  that  it  is  an  alternative  be- 
tween Christ  and  unbelief.  The  interpretations  of  the 
New  Testament  are  the  interpretations  of  Christ  and  of 
those  to  whom, "  beginning  at  Moses,  and  all  the  proph- 
ets, he  expounded  in  all  the  Scriptures  the  things 
concerning  himself"  (Luke  xxiv.  37),  "whose  under- 
standings He  opened  that  they  might  understand  the 
Scriptnres"  (Luke  xxiv.  45);  to  miom  He  sent  His 
Holy  Spirit  to  "  bring  all  things  to  their  remembrance 
whatsoever  He  had  said  unto  tliem,"  and  to  "guide 
them  into  all  truth."  (John  xiv.  26,  xvi.  13.)  He  can- 
not depart  from  their  interpretations,  and  adopt  the 
new  and  contradictory  criticism,  without  admitting 
either  that  Christ  knowingly  accommodated  Himself  to 
the  errors  of  the  times,  or  that  He  was  mistaken,  or 
that  His  discourses  have  been  incorrectly  reported ;  any 
one  of  which  admissions  is  equivalent  to  a  renunciation 
of  Christianity.  Tlie  first  is  tho  supposition  of  some  of 
the  elder  Nationalists,  the  second  of  some  of  the  later, 
and  the  third  apparently  of  many  modern  critics.  To 
admit  the  first  is  to  deny  our  Lord's  integrity,  to  con- 
cede the  second  is  to  make  him  a  mere  fallible  man; 
and  to  receive  the  third  is  to  take  away  the  main 
ground  of  our  faith  in  Christ,  The  lowest  theory  of  in- 
spiration, at  all  comdatible  with  faith,  is  that  "it  pro- 
tects the  doctrine."  Our  Lord's  doctrine  is  contained 
in  His  discourses,  and  part  of  those  discourses  is  His 
interpretation  of  prophecy,  and  tlie  promise  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  guide  His  disciples.  If  in  those  dis- 
courses, or  those  of  His  disciples,  the  prophecies  are 
falsely  interpreted,  tlie  doctrine  is  not  protected,  the 
promise  of  the  Spirit  cannot  have  been  fulfilled,  and  we 
are  brought  to  the  horrid  and  blasphemous  conclusion 
that  Christ,  "The  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life,"  was 
fallible,  and  that  His  word  is  not  to  be  depended  upon. 
From  these  consistent  and  necessary  conclusiona  the 
Essayists  do  not  shrink  any  more  than  their  Gterman 
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masters.  Tiiey  reject  the  New  Testament  interpretation 
of  prophecy,  and  then  consistently  deny  the  authority 
of  the  New  Testament  itself.  He  who  would  sweep 
away  all  predictive  prophecy  insinuates  that  the  Gospel 
portrait  of  our  Lord  is  dimmed  "  by  the  haze  of  mingled 
imagination  and  remembrance,  with  which  his  awful 
figure  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  at  length  invested  by 
anection."*  Another  says  that  "  The  New  Testament 
writings  leave  ua  in  uncertainty  as  to  the  descent  of 
Jesus  Christ  according  to  the  flesh,  whether  by  His 
mother  He  were  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  or  of  the  tribe 
of  Levi;"t  implies  that  His  birth  at  Bethlehem  and 
the  announcement  of  it  by  the  Angels  are  doubtful ; 
and  that  the  three  first  Gospels,  tliough  more  trust- 
worthy than  the  fourth,  contain  only  "more  esact  tra- 
ditions of  what  he  actually  said."  A  third,  who,  fol- 
lowing Eeimarus,J  doubta  whether  any  one  passage 
from  me  Psalms  or  Prophets  quoted  in  the  Epistles  is 
rightly  interpreted,  §  insinuates  that  our  Lord's  pre- 
diction concerning  the  day  of  judgment  has  failed 
because  it  is  inseparable  from  that  of  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  and  in  another  work  expressly  teaches  that 
in  this  matter  our  Lord  was  mistaken.  J  Thus  the  ex- 
ample of  foreign  critics  and  their  followers  at  home 
warns  us  that  if  we  give  up  the  prophetic  interpretations 
of  Christ  and  the  Apostles,  we  must  prepare  also  to  part 
with  our  Christianity,  and  begin  a  painful  and  not  very 
profitable  search  for  those  crumbs  of  Divine  trntn, 
which  these  kind  critics  still  suppose  to  be  scattered 
about  in  the  Prophets  and  Evangelists,  and  which  can 
only  be  recognized  by  tlie  verifying  faculty  of  the  critic. 
But  if  we  believe  in  Christ,  and  thtfse  whom  He  taught 
by  His  Spirit,  we  must  take  their  principle  of  inter- 
pretation as  ours,  and  rest  assured  that  the  interpreta- 
tions which  they  have  given  exliibit  the  true  mind  of 
that  Spirit  who  spake  by  the  prophets.  The  wise  men, 
and  the  scribes,  and  the  disputers  of  the  day  may  decry 

•  '  EsBBjs  and  ReTiews,'  p.  80.  -f  Ibid.,  pp.  ISO,  BOS. 

fWolfi-Dbutt«l,  ■  FrsgmentB,'  %  S4-45.  %  pBce  106. 

See  Professor  Jonett's  '  Commontary  to  the  First  Eputle  to  the  Thessa- 
lODians,'  p.  108-111. 
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this  principle  as  unscientific,  and  protest  that  it  is  better 
not  to  read  tlie  Bible  at  all,  tban  to  read  witli  sucli  re- 
etrictions;  but  Cbristiaiia  may  be  content  witli  tbe 
wisdom  that  came  down  from  above,  and  with  the 
liberty  wherewith  Christ  has  made  them  tree.  Where 
our  Lord  or  ait  inspired  Apostle  has  spoken,  we  abide 
by  the  interpretation. 

15.  Here,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  guard  against 
mistake.  Where  passages  of  the  prophecies  are  cited 
or  applied,  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  mind  and  in- 
tention of  the  speaker  or  wi'iter,  as  sometimes  Old 
Testament  language  is  used  without  any  intention  of 
intimating  a  iulfilinent  of  prophecy  either  direct  or 
typical.  The  words  were  suitable  to  express  the  feel- 
ings or  thoughts  of  tiie  writer,  and  they  were  adopted. 
Tlius  when  St.  Paul  says,  "  I  say,  have  they  not  heard  ? 
Yes,  verily,  tlieir  sound  went  into  all  tlie  earth,  and 
tiieir  words  unto  the  end  of  tlie  world,"  there  is  no 
reason  for  supposing  that  the  Apostle  looked  upon 
Ps.  xix.  4  as  a  prophecy  fulfilJed  in  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel.  The  Psalm  speaks  of  the  heavens  and  the 
firmament.  But  the  words  aptly  and  beautifully  ex- 
pressed what  the  disciples  of  Clirist  had  already  done, 
and  Paul  was  guided  to  adopt  them,  the  rather  because 
in  the  Pealm  itself  the  parallel  is  drawn  between  the 
book  of  nature  and  the  book  of  revelation,  the  har- 
monious testimony  of  the  works  and  word  of  God.  An- 
other instance  occurs  1  Cor.  xv.  32:  "If  the  dead  rise 
not,  let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die."  Here 
is  a  quotation  from  Isai.  xxii.  13,  The  words  of  the 
prophet  forcibly  depicted  the  character  of  those  of 
whom  the  Apostle  Was  speaking,  and  they  are  adopted 
accordingly.  This  principle  is  demonstrated  by  2  Tim. 
ii.  19  :  "The  foundation  of  God  standeth  sure,  having 
this  seal,  The  Lord  knoweth  them  that  are  liis."  The 
latter  words  are  a  quotation  from  !Numb.  xvi.  5,  refer- 
ring to  the  rebellion  of  Korah  and  his  company,  but 
adopted  by  the  Apostle,  just  as  the  later  prophets,  es- 
pecially Jeremiah,  express  their  message  occasionally 
in  citations  from  their  predecessors  or  from  the  Pen- 
tateuch. 
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In  the  next  place,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  Old  Testa- 
ment passages  are  sometimes  cited  simply  to  confirm  a 
doctrine,  or  to  form  t!ie  foundation  of  an  argument ;  as 
when  the  Apostle  says  (Rom.  ix,  7),  "Neither  becanso 
they  are  seed  of  Abraham,  are  they  all  children:  but 
in  Isaac  shall  thy  seed  be  called."  The  latter  words  are 
cited  to  prove  that  mere  fleshly  ^descent  does  not  con- 
stitute a  right  to  the  inheritance  or  God's  favour,  Ish- 
mael  was  according  to  the  flesh  the  child  of  Abraham, 
hilt  it  was  to  Isaac  and  his  posterity  that  tlie  inheritance 
of  the  promises  was  given.  In  like  manner  our  Lord 
(Matt.  xiii.  14)  applies  Isai.  vi.  9,  10  to  the  Jews  whom 
He  addressed,  and  St.  Paul  applies  the  same  words 
(Acts  xxviii.  26)  to  the  Jews  at  Kome.  They  contain 
a  general  principle  of  God's  dealings  with  men,  appli- 
cable at  all  times.  So  St.  Paul  (Rom.  x,  13)  employs 
the  words  of  Joel,  "Whosoever  shall  call  npon  the 
name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved,"  to  prove  that  there 
is  no  difference  between  the  Jew  and  the  Gentile.  The 
stress  is  upon  the  words  ttSs  70/3  os  [niax  i=]  "every 
one."  Wot  to  the  Jews  only,  but  to  ever}'  one  who  calls 
upon  the  name  of  the  Lord,  God  promises  salvation, 
tlterefore  there  is  no  difference,  &c.  The  object  for 
which  the  quotation  is  made  must  be  kept  in  view,  else 
the  conclusiveness  of  the  argument  will  be  missed,  and 
a  wrong  interpretation  given  to  the  prophecy.  As  for 
example  (Acts  xv.  15 — IT),  where  James  proves  tlie 
right  of  the  Gentiles  to  be  received  into  the  Cliurch 
without  circumcision,  he  says,  '*  Simeon  hath  declared 
how  God  at  the  first  did  visit  the  Gentiles  to  take  out 
of  them  a  people  for  His  name.  And  to  this  agree  the 
words  of  the  prophets ;  as  it  is  written,  After  this  I  will 
return,  and  will  build  again  the  tabernacle  of  David, 
which  is  fallen  down  .  .  .  that  the  residue  of  men* 
might  seek  after  the  Lord,  and  all  the  Gentiles  on  whom 
my  name  is  called,  saith  the  Lord."  Some  readers  and 
interpreters  fix  their  eye  upon  the  tabernacle  of  David, 
and  seeing  that  that  was  not  literally  fulfitled,  take  it 
figuratively  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  thereby  do 
*  Amos,  iz.  11, 13. 
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violence  to  the  words  of  the  prophecy,  and  at  the  same 
time  misa  St.  James's  argument.  The  question  was, 
whether  the  Gentiles,  i.e.  without  circumcision  and 
obedience  to  the  Mosaic  Law,  could  be  received  into 
the  Christian  Chjirch.  The  majority  of  Jewish  Chris- 
tians thought  that  they  could  not.  St.  Peter  proved 
that  these  persons  were  wrong  by  an  appeal  to  tact. 
St.  James  shows  the  same  by  a  reference  to  prophecy. 
His  object  was  not  to  quote  and  show  a  fulhlnient  of 
one  prediction,  but  the  general  tenour  of  all  respecting 
the  ciill  of  the  Gentiles  as  such,  and  therefore  fie  says 
in  the  plural, "  To  this  agree  the  words  of  the  prophets." 
At  the  same  time  he  selects  one,  in  which  the  Gentiles 
[q^is,  edvj}]  are  mentioned  by  name  with  the  addition 
"  all,"  "all  nations,"  and  where  it  is  said  that  the  name 
of  the  Lord  is  called  upon  them.  The  stress  of  Uie 
argument  rests  upon  the  word  "  Gentiles,"  and  npon  the 
fact  that  God's  name  is  called  upon  them ;  as  if  he 
would  say,  "  Here  in  Amos  men  upon  whom  the  Lord's 
name  is  called  are  still  spoken  of  as  Gentiles ;  they  can- 
not therefore  be  persons  circumcised  and  keeping  the 
Law,  and  therefore  the  name  of  the  Lord  may  now  also 
be  called  upon  Gentiles  as  such,  and  therefore  there  is 
no  necessity  for  circumcising  them.  To  enter  the 
Church  of  Christ  it  is  not  necessary  that  they  should 
cease  to  be  Gentiles,  or  become  proselytes  by  circum- 
cision." * 

16.  In  the  next  place  words  are  quoted  from  the 
prophets,  which  contain  no  prediction  at  all,  and  are 
yet  spoken  of  as  being  fulfilled,  because  the  event  to 
which  they  allude  was  a  type  of  tliat  to  which  they  are 
applied.  Our  Lord  and,  alter  Him,  the  Apostles,  lay- 
down  the  principle  that  past  history  may  represent 
that  which  is  to  happen  Iiereafter.  Thus  the  Saviour 
refers  to  the  brazen  serpent,  and  to  Jonah  as  prefigur- 
ing His  resurrection,  and  even  the  time  of  it  on  the 
ihird  day.     St.  Paul  teaches  that  Hagar  and  Sarah  are 

•  The  iocount  of  thia  dispnte  is  a  strong  testimony  1o  the  credibiiilj, 
knowledge,  end  good  fuith  of  the  writer.  The  Pharisees  believed  that  pros- 
etrtea  of  the  gate.  Le.  proseljlea  without  circumcision,  could  only  be  reoeivad 
irhea  all  the  twelve  tnbes  were  in  the  laud. 
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typical  of  the  covenants;  t!ie  Paschal  lamb  of  Christ's 
atoning  death ;  the  passage  of  tlie  Eed  Sea  of  baptism ; 
the  smitten  rock  of  Christ.  The  author  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  St.  Peter  in  his  allusion  to  the  deluge, 
and  St.  John  in  his  mystical  application  of  the  names 
Sodom,  Egypt,  and  Babylon,  confirm  the  principle, 
which  helps  us  to  interpret  passages  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, such  as  those  where  the  Messiah  is  called  David, 
and  to  understand  passages  of  the  New  Testament, 
where  what  was  spoken  of  David  is  applied  to  our 
Lord.  Tlie  principle  also  solves  the  apparent  difficulty 
of  two  passages  strongly  insisted  upon  by  the  enemies 
of  Christianity.  Concerning  our  Lord's  early  sojourn 
in  Egypt,  St.  Matthew  says,  that  it  happened  "that  it 
might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  of  the  Lord  by  the 
prophet,  saying,  Ont  of  Egypt  have  I  called  my  Son," 
—and  respecting  the  slaughter  of  the  children  at  Beth- 
lehem, "  Then  was  fulfilled  that  which  was  spoken  by 
Jeremy  the  prophet,  saying,  In  Eama  was  a  voice 
heard."  In  neither  case  does  St.  Matthew  quote  pre- 
dictions, bnt  Hosea's  and  Jeremiah's  references  to  past 
history.  When  Ilosea  said,  "Out  of  Egypt  have  I 
called  my  son,"  or  when  Jeremiah  spoke  of  Eachel 
weeping  for  her  children,  neither  was  uttering  a  pre- 
diction of  the  future,  but  alluding  to  facts  long  past. 
Hosea  was  alluding  to  the  Exodus  eight  centuries  be- 
fore, and  Jeremiah  to  the  carrying  away  of  the  Ten 
Tribes  one  hundred  years  before  he  wrote.  St.  Mat- 
thew therefore  speaks  of  them  as  fulfilled  in  the  only 
way  in  which  facts  can  be  fulfilled,  in  events  the  anti- 
types of  those  referred  to. 

17.  But  after  making  allowance  for  these  and  numei^ 
ous  other  similar  applications  of  prophecy,  there  re- 
main many  which  the  Lord  and  tiie  Apostles  interpret 
as  specially  spoken  in  reference  to  Christ  and  Christi- 
anity. It  has  ever  been  the  belief  of  all  orthodox 
writers  tliat  Christ  claimed  to  be  the  Messiah  foretold 
by  the  prophets.  It  is  also  acknowledged  by  nation- 
alist divines.  Thus  Von  Colin  says  that  the  sick  who 
bad  been  healed,  the  common  people,  his  own  imme' 
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diate  adherents,  acknowledged  Him  as  the  Messiah, 
and  adds,  "  That  Jesus  approved,  and  even  called  forth 
this  view  of  Himself,  is  evident  from  His  words  and 
His  conduct.  1st.  From  His  answer  to  Peter  ^(Matt. 
xvi.  17);  His  approval  of  the  acclamations  of  the  peo- 
ple (Luke  six.  3i,  40;  Matt.  xxi.  15,  16).  2nd.  From 
His  assuming  the  names  belonging  to  the  Messiah, 
especially  the  titles  Son  of  God  and  Son  of  Man  from 
Dan.  vii.  13,  14.  3rd.  From  His  claiming  the  privi- 
leges attributed  to  the  Messiah,  as  tlie  full  unfolding 
and  explanation  of  the  Law  (Matt.  v.  17) ;  the  asser- 
tion that  He  was  Lord  of  the  Sabbath  (Matt.  xii.  8) ; 
His  reformation  of  the  temple  service  (John  ii,  13,  20) ; 
His  dispensation  of  His  disciples  from  the  usual  fasts 
(Matt.  IX,  14) ;  and  His  claiming  the  right  to  forgive 
sins.  4th.  From  His  express  declaration  that  He  was 
the  Messjali  (John  iv.  25,  26;  xvii.  3;  Matt.  xxvt.  63, 
64,  &c). — This  his  assertion  that  He  was  sent  from 
God,  as  the  founder  of  a  new  theocracy,  Jesus  proved 
to  be  true — 1,  From  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  His  people, 
which  bare  witness  of  His  person  and  His  works. 
According  to  the  general  convictions,  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets  spake  of  an  ideal  tlieocracy.  There  was  an 
unanimity  of  opinion  as  to  the  passages  which  treated 
of  the  ideal  King,  and  also  as  to  tlie  particular  features 
of  his  character  as  drawn  [by  the  prophets].  Whoso- 
ever, therefore,  gave  himself  out  for  the  Messiah,  was 
under  the  necessity  of  proving  that  these  features  were 
found  in  him.  Jesus,  therefore,  often  employed  the 
declarations  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  to  convince 
the  Jews  that  He  was  the  Messiah.  . . .  The  application 
of  the  prophetic  passages  to  Himself  cannot  be  ex- 
plained as  accommodation,  as  Jesus  in  the  circle  of 
His  confidential  disciples,  and  after  Him  the  Apostles 
in  their  discourses  and  Epistles,  adhere  to  this  applica- 
tion,"* The  same  author  teaches  elsewhere  (p.  89) 
that  our  Lord  received  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  as 

•  Ton  Colin,  'Bibliache  Theologie,'  ii.  p.  116-19,  and  S9;  comp.  Weg- 
scleider, ' Inslitutiones,'  g  119,  especially  AtiSs  C;  Knobel,  •  Frophelism,'  i. 
ESS ;  De  Welle, '  BibUscbe  Dogmata:,'  g  189. 
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the  inspired  word  of  God,  and  "  employed  the  prophetic 
oracles  in  these  writings  as  testimonies  to  His  own  ap- 
pearance and  works  (John  v.  3&,  46 ;  Luke  iv.  21).  He 
pointed  out  especially  and  often  that  His  sufferings 
must  happen  according  to  the  annonnceraenta  of  these 
Holy  Books,  and  were  therefore  inevitable  ordinances 
of  God:  Matt.  xxvi.  24;  Mark  ix.  12,  xiv.  49;  Luke 
xviii.  31-33,  xxii.  37,  xxiv,  26,  27." 

18.  Now  the  two  prophets  to  whose  writings  onr 
Lord  and  the  Apostles  most  emphatically  refer  are 
Daniel  and  Isaiah ;  and  by  their  references  they  not 
only  interpret  particular  passages,  but  establish  the 
genuineness  of  tne  books.  Our  Lord  not  only  cites  the 
prophet  Daniel  by  name,  when  speaking  of  "  the  abom- 
mation  of  desolation "  (Matt,  xxiv,  16),  but  has  been 
pleased  to  adopt  from  that  book  the  designation  of  His 
kingdom,  and  the  title  which  He  appropriates  to  Him- 
self The  expressions  "Kingdom  of  Heaven,"  and 
"  Son  of  Man,^'  are  confessedly  taken  from  the  second 
and  seventh  chapters  of  Daniel.  The  latter  expression 
is  particularly  important.  Meyer  says — "  Its  simple 
meaning  is,  The  Messiah.  It  is  derived  from  the  awful 
and  striking  representation  in  the  prophetic  vision 
(Dan.  vii.  13)  so  well  known  to  the  Jews,  and  occur- 
ring also  in  the  pre-Christian  book  of  Enoch,  in  which 
the  Messiah  appears  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  as  'The 
Son  of  Man'  (w?  vw  avBpw^ov),  surrounded  by  the 
angels  of  the  Divine  throne  of  judgment  (see  Ewald, 
'Gesch.  Chr.,'  p.  79),  that  is,  in  a  form  nothing  differ- 
ent from  that  of  an  ordinary  man.  Jesus,  inasmuch  as 
in  Him  the  Messiah  was  come,  was,  in  the  realisation, 
that  Son  of  Man  whose  form  was  seen  in  Daniel's  vis- 
ion. As  oilen,  therefore,  as  Jesus  in  His  discourses 
says  'The  Son  of  Man,'  he  means  'The  Son  of  Man  of 
that  vision  of  Daniel,'  that  is.  The  Messiah."*    It  is 

*  H.  A.  W.  Meyer's  '  Comm.  on  Matt.  viii.  SO.'  Fleck  also  aaji : '  Denota- 
tur  enim  is,  juem  oiiMies  nomnt,  qui  uBimiHB  orefertur  (sensu  eiimio  ila 
Toeatus)  tfiiB*  homima  DatiUlilicxis=Vlet,a\as."  '  De  Begno  Divino,'  p.  ISl. 
The  italics  are  FlacfB.  He  also  refera  to  the  Rabbis.  Wetataiu,  Groliua, 
Lampe,  Stabl,  Eainoel,  LQcke,  Tfaoluck.  See  also  the  references  eivea  abora 
to  Ton  Culln,  Wegscheider,  De  W«tle,  KaobeL 
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needless  to  say  how  often  this  expression  occurs  in  all 
tlie  Gospels  in  our  Lord's  discourses,  especially  on  the 
most  solemn  occasions,  as  when  He  describes  His 
second  advent  (Matt,  xiii,  41,  xxiv.  27,  30, 44,  xxv.  31); 
■when  He  speaks  of  His  passion  (John  iii.  13, 14)  on  the 
very  eve  of  its  accomplishment  {Matt.  xxvi.  24) ;  and 
when,  after  formal  adjuration,  He  declares  Himself  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  "Hereafter  sliall  ye  see  the 
Son  of  Man  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  power,  and 
coming  in  the  clquas  of  heaven ;"  so  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  separate  the  essential  elements  of  Christ's  teach- 
ing from  the  book  of  Daniel,  and  equally  impossible  to 
suppose  that  He  who  came  into  the  world  to  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  truth  would  ground  His  claims  and  His 
most  solemn  doctrine  on  a  forgery.  The  question  of 
the 'genuineness  and  authenticity  of  Hamel  cannot, 
therefore,  be  separated  from  that  respecting  the  falH- 
bility  or  infallibility  of  the  Saviour.  By  asserting  that 
the  book  of  Daniel  is  ungenuine — a  forged  and  false 
prophecy — men  charge  our  Lord  with  Uie  uncritical 
Ignorance  of  His  times,  or  a  deliberate  application  of 
a  document  which  He  knew  to  be  false.  But  the  stu- 
dent need  not  be  alanned  at  the  greatness  of  the  issue. 
He  must  remember  that  the  original  assault  on  Daniel 
WM  made  by  tlie  heathen  Porphyry,  an  able  l)ut  bitter 
enemy  of  Christianity  in  the  third  century,  and  is  con- 
tinued, partly  in  the  original  form  of  objection,  by 
those  who  deny  all  supernatural  revelation,  make  our 
Lord  Iiimself  a  mere  man,  and  are  as  opposed  to  the 
doctrine  of  Christ's  proper  Deity  as  Porphyry  himself. 
It  must  never  be  tbrgotten  by  those  who  read  nation- 
alist books,  that  even  when,  like  Schleiermacher  and 
his  school,  they  use  the  expression  "  Son  of  God,"  they 
use  it  in  a  non-natural  sense,  rejecting  the  accounts  of 
His  supernatural  birth,  and  regarding  Him  as  tlie  Son 
of  Joseph  and  Mary.*  They  are  interested,  therefore, 
not  only  in  getting  rid  of  the  predictions  in  Daniel, 
especially  such  an  one  as  the  seventy  weeks,  but  also 

I,  851,  363,  854, 
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in  Betting  aside  a  remarkable  testimony  to  the  Old 
TeBtament  doctrine  of  the  Deity  of  Messiah.  The  two 
main  Eationalist  argumenta  against  the  book  of  Daniel 
are — first,  th&t  in  their  opinion  it  contains  accurate  pre- 
dictions concerning  Antiochns  Epiphanes,  wliich  they 
borrow  from  Porphyry ;  and  secondly,  that  it  relates 
miracles,  and  therefore  according  to  their  own  system 
cannot  be  true.  This  is  strongly  urged  by  Knobel. 
"TJie  history  of  Daniel,"  he  says,  "has  a  legendary, 
almost  a  fairy-tale  complexion,  and  represents  the 
events  in  a  manner  in  which  they  could  not  possibly 
liave  happened.  They  could  have  assumed  this  form 
only  after  a  long  oral  transmission.  For  in  Hebrew 
history,  where  numerous  myths  and  legends  occur,  as, 
for  example,  in  that  of  the  patriarchs,  of  Moses,  Ba- 
laam, Samson,  Elijah,  Elisha,  the  narratives  were  com- 
mitted to  writing  a  considerable  time  after  the  events ; 
when,  on  the  contrary,  events  have  a  natural  appear- 
ance, as  in  the  books  of  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  the  first  of 
Maccabees,  there  tliey  were  generally  committed  to 
writing  at  the  time,  or  very  soon  after  the  events.  This 
is  an  historic  canon,  of  the  validity  of  which  there  can 
be  no  doubt."* 

To  men  holding  such  axioms  of  criticism,  the  book 
of  Daniel  must,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  as  ungenuine 
as  the  narrative  of  our  Lord's  miracles.  Criticisms, 
therefore,  founded  on  such  principles  must  always  ap- 
pear questionable  to  a  tliouglitful  inquirer,  even  if  he 
IS  not  able  to  show  their  weakness  or  falsehood.  The 
believer  in  the  Gospels  will  feel  assured  that  they  are 
not  unanswerable,  and  a  little  inquiry  will  satisfy  him 
that  they  have  been  answered  again  and  again,  b^ 
scholars  trained  in  the  schools  of  modem  German  phi- 
loloey  and  criticism,  and  every  w^  equal  to  the  task. 
Witmn  the  last  thirty  years,  Hengstenberg,  Sack, 
Havemik,  Reichel,  Schulze,  Herbst,  Vaihinger,  Delitsch, 
Oeler,  Auberlen,  Zttndel,  have  stood  forward  as  suc- 
cessful vindicators  of  the  genuineness  of  Daniel's  proph- 
ecies. Kurz,  Keil,  v.  Hoffmann,  Drechsel,  Baum- 
•  'Prtiphetismu»,'ii,40]. 
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garten  have  also  confessed  their  adhesion  to  the  ancient 
I'aith.*  A  defender  of  the'accuracy  of  Daniel's  chrono- 
logical statements  has  appeared  in  Marcus  vonNiebuhr, 
in  his  History  of  Assyria  and  Babylon.  "  These  writers 
show,  one  or  other  of  them,  that  those  interpreters  who 
would  make  the  seventy  weeks  end  with  Antlochus 
Kpiphanes  contradict  and  confute  one  another;  that 
that  period  miist  begin  at  the  going  forth  of  the  decree 
to  reouild  Jerusalem,  and  must  extend  to  the  times  of 
onr  Lord ;  tliat  from  the  necessary  and  proved  relations 
between  chapters  ix.  and  xi.,  the  latter  looks  far  beyond 
the  days  of  Antiochus.  They  have  answered  the  objec- 
tions from  the  length  of  Daniel's  life,  from  supposed 
contradictions,  from  history,  from  dates.     They  have 

g roved  tliat  some  of  the  supposed  Grfeciems  are  not 
■rsecisms  at  all ;  that  others  were  naturalised  in  the 
time  of  Daniel,  the  Greeks  having  had  relations  long 
before  with  the  Assyrians;  and,  above  all,  that  the 
Canon  of  the  Old  Testament  was  closed  within  one 
hundred  years  of  the  restoration  of  the  Jewish  State,  and 
the  book  of  Daniel,  if  not  written  before,  could  not 
have  been  admitted  into  it;  that  therefore  the  book 
of  Daniel  is  both  genuine  and  authentic,  f 

19.  The  other  prophecy,  whose  genuineness  Eational- 
ist  criticism  has  specially  delighted  to  dispute,  is  that 
which  is  also  specially  vouched  for  by  the  New  Testa- 
ment, namely,  tliat  contained  in  the  latter  part  of 
Isaiah  (chapters  xl. — Ixvi^  and  which  seems  really  the 
connecting  link  between  Old  and  New  Testament  reve- 
lation. It  is  a  singular  coincidence  that  those  portions 
of  the  Old  Testament  which  are  moat  essential  to  New 
Testament  theology — as  the  Pentatencli,  the  book  of 
Daniel,  and  the  latter  part  of  Isaiah — are  jnst  those 
parts  which  Rationalist  criticism  has  selected  as  the 
favourite  fields  on  which  to  display  its  skill.  Those 
■Messianic  predictions,  which  it  can  explain  with  plansi- 
bility  as  expressing  Jewish  liopes  of  earthly  grandeur 
and  prosperity,  and  incompatible  with  the  teaching  of 

*  Compare  Auberkn's 
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Christ,  it  pronouuees  to  be  genuine.  The  prophecies 
which  represent  the  Son  of  Man  as  a  heavenly  judge, 
coming  m  the  clouds  of  heaven  (Dan.  vii.) ;  the  Mes- 
siah as  cut  off  (Dan.  ix.) ;  Sion's  King  as  meek  and 
lowly,  and  riding  upon  an  ass  (Zech.  ix.);  the  good 
shepherd,  sold  for  tliirty  pieces  of  silver  (Zeeh.  xi.) ; 
pierced  by  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  (Zech.  xii.  10, 
xiii,);  despised  and  rejected  of  men,  cut  off  out  of  the 
land  of  the  living,  one  upon  whom  the  Lord  hath  laid 
the  iniquities  of  us  all  (Isaiah  liii.) — are  just  the  pre- 
dictions which  it  proves  to  be  ungenuine.  The  book 
of  Daniel,  the  latter  half  of  Zechariah,  and  the  conclu- 
sion of  Isaiah,  which,  if  genuine,  are  fatal  to  Kationalist 
theology,  are  by  Kationalist  criticism  condemned  as 
ungenuine,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  teaching  of  the 
Hew  Testament.  Tlie  guotatione  from  Zechariah  are 
well  known,  the  determination  of  our  Lord  to  fulfil  tho 
ninth  chapter  of  that  prophecy  obvious  in  the  Gospels. 
The  condemned  portion  of  Isaiah  is  also  emphatically 
honoured  by  the  Lord  and  His  Apostles.  From  the 
beginning  to  the  end  it  is  quoted  as  the  work  of  Isaiah, 
and  as  fulfilled  in  our  Lord.  John  the  Baptist  begins 
the  interpretation  with  the  opening  prediction  (Isaiah 
xl.)  by  declaring,  "  I  am  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the 
wilderness,  make  straight  the  way  of  the  Lord,  as  said 
the  prophet  Esaias"  (Jolm  i.  23).  Matthew  xii,  17 — 21 
explains  Isaiah  xhi.  1 — 3  of  our  Lord,  and  as  the  proph- 
ecy of  Isaiah.  The  corresponding  passage  (xlix.  6) 
respecting  the  Lord's  righteous  servant  is  interpreted 
by  St.  Paul  of  the  call  of  the  Gentiles  (Acts  xiii,  47). 
The  fifty-third  chapter  ia  appropriated  by  our  Lord 
Himself  (Luke  xxii.  37);  and,  after  Him,  explained  by 
Philip  (Acts  viii.) ;  by  St.  Peter  (1  Epist.  ii.  24,  25) ; 
and  in  me  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (ix.  28)  of  the  sacrifice 
of  Christ.  Chapter  Ixi.  1  is  also  interpreted  by  our  Lord 
of  Himself  (Luke  iv.  17 — 21) ;  and  the  end  of  the  proph- 
ecy (Ixv.  1)  ia  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Komans  (x.  20, 
21)  expounded  of  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles,  and 
the  unbelief  of  the  Jewish  people.  Thus  the  whole  of 
the  prophecy,  from  the  beginnmg  to  the  end,  ia  in  the 
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New  Testament  ascribed  to  Isaiah  as  tlie  writer,  and 
cited  as  being  fuliilled  in  our  Lord,  His  sufferings,  and 
His  salvation.  Both  statements  are  denied  by  Eational- 
ist  writers,  so  that  we  cannot  follow  the  latter  without 
rejecting  the  teaching  of  the  Lord  and  His  Apostles, 
and  the  common  belief  of  the  Christian  Church  and  the 
Jewish  nation  for  nearly  1800  years.  "With  regard  to 
the  authorship  of  this  portion  of  Isaiah,  there  was  dur- 
ing that  long  period  only  one  opinion.  One  solitary 
rabbi  in  the  twelfth  century  suggested  a  doubt  on  the 
subject,  but,  with  the  exception  of  Spinoza,  was  not 
followed  by  either  Jews  or  Christians.  It  was  not  until 
men  had  ceased  to  believe  in  Christ  that  they  began  to 
question  the  latter  prophecy  of  Isaiah.  The  Buxtorfe, 
the  Carpzovs,  Glassias,  Gussetius,  Cocceiua,  Venema, 
Vitringa,  Schultens,  Danz,  the  Michaelis,  acquiesced 
in  the  judgment  of  antiquity.  Even  Pauhis  saya  that 
the  diction  is  as  pure  as  in  the  other  pai'ts  of  Isaiah. 
Eichhorn  adduced  no  instances  of  later  language. 
Bertholdt  confesses  that  there  are  no  traces  of  later 
asage.  The  first,  and  the  great  ofcjection  still,  is  that 
Cyrus  is  mentioned  by  name.  When  men  came  to 
teach  either  that  God  could  not  know  beforehand  the 
name  of  one  of  His  creaturra,  or  if  He  could,  could  not 
or  would  not  communicate  it  before  the  existence  of 
that  creature,  they  necessarily  tho^ht  that  the  predic- 
tion concerning  the  conqueror  of  Babylon  must  have 
been  written  after  his  appearance.  The  denial  of  the 
genuineness  came  first,  the-- criticism  came  after,  similar 
to  that  famous  course  of  law  which  first  condemned  and 
executed,  and  afterwards  proceeded  to  trial.     Yet  the 

Srocess  lias  led  to  beneficial  results.  The  Rationalist 
ogmatic  criticism  has  been  subjected  to  a  thorough 
examination  by  Hengstenberg,  Havernik,  Kleinert, 
Drechsler,  Keil,  and  others.  The  objections  have  been 
fairly  met,  and  the  claims  of  Isaiah  to  the  latter  chap- 
ters vindicated  on  various  grounds,  as,  for  example,  the 
plain  references  to  tliose  chapters  in  the  books  of  Na- 
nnm,  Habakkuk,  Zephaniah,  Jeremiah ;  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times  described,  so  exactly  agreeing  to 
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the  days  of  Isaiah,  not  to  the  close  of  the  exile ;  the 
historical  relations;  the  similarity  of  style  and  man- 
ner— the  peculiarities  of  diction ;  the  entire  tone  and 
colonring,  not  to  mention  otlier  evidences  external  and 
internal.  Indeed,  Ewald  and  Eleek  have  made  a  fatal 
rent  in  the  adveree  criticism  by  contessing  that  the 
passage  Ivi.  9 — Ivii.  11,  was  written  hefore  the  exile. 
"This  passage,"  they  say,  "  may  be  received  with  the 
highest  probability  as  a  prophetic  oracle,  uttered  before 
the  exile,  perhaps  by  leaiah  himself;  more  probably 
not  long  before  the  exile,  certainly  at  a  time  when  the 
Jewish  State  still  existed,  as  it  is  only  on  this  supposi- 
tion that  the  contents  and  composition  can  be  under- 
stood." * 

20.  Even  that  chapter  which  invests  the  controversy 
with  its  cliief  interest  (liii.  1 — 12)  is  supposed  byEwaid 
to  be  the  work  of  a  prophet  anterior  to  the  author  of 
the  other  chapters;  and,  referring  to  the  strong  traits  of 
personal  individuality,  not  personification,  especially 
in  verse  8,  he  says — "  The  belief  of  after  times,  that 
the  historic  Messiah  is  here  to  oe  found,  lay  certaitdy 
very  near  at  Aaw?,"t  Indeed  the  prophetic  picture  of 
the  sufferings  of  Jesus  of  Nazaretii  is  so  lifelike,  that 
when  it  has  been  for  the  first  time  brought  before  Jews 
ignorant  of  the  passage,  they  have  ararmed  that  the 
cuapter  has  been  inserted  in  the  Christian  editions  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible ;  whilst  others,  not  a  few,  have  been 
brought  by  it  to  faith  in  Christ.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to 
be  wondered  at  that  for  more  than  seventeen  centuries 
the  Christian  Church  received  the  prophecy  as  genuine ; 
and  tliat  the  Fathers,  the  medieval  writer,  the  Keform- 
ere,  Protestants  and  RcPmanists  after  the  Reformation, 
with  the  one  exception  of  Grrotius,  interpreted  it  of  our 
Lord,  until  Deistic  infidelity  found  its  way  into  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  so-called  Christian  divines,  and  the 
necessities  of  the  new  theology  imperatively  demanded 
a  new  interpretation.     First  Ideology  and  then  Ration- 

■  Bleefc, '  Einlaitung,'  p.  456 ;  Ewald, '  Propiieteii  dea  alien  BundeH,'  pp. 
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alisiii  set  to  work,  and  the  result  is  a  curious  specimen 
of  the  alleged  agreement  of  ■modern  German  expositors 
of  prophecy.  Here  is  one  of  the  most  striking  and  ex- 
tended prophecies  to  be  found  in  the  Bible ;  not  an 
obscure  verse,  where  agreement  is  impossible,  but  an 
oracle  running  through  twenty-seven  chapters ;  and  yet 
German  commentators  have  not  yet  decided  as  to  the 
fundamental  principle  of  interpretation,  whether  the 
Bubject  is  an  individual  or  a  personified  ag^egate. 
Neither  do  the  two  parties  formed  by  this  difference 
agree  among  themselves.  Of  the  first  class,  some  inter- 
pret it  of  King  Uzziah,  others  of  Josiah,  others  of  the 
prophet  Isaiah  himself,  others  of  an  unknown  prophet 
persecuted  and  killed  in  the  exile ;  *  Bonsen  alone, 
after  Grotius,  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah.  In  the  second 
class,  the  greatest  namea  of  Germany  stand  arrayed 
gainst  eacli  other.  Eichhom,  Hendewerck,  Koster, 
Hitzig,  Ewald,  Beck,  interpret  the  prophecy  of  the 
Jewish  people,  actual  or  ideal.  Paulus,  Thenius, 
Maurer,  von  Ciilln,  Knobel,  say  that  "The  servant  of 
the  Lord"  means  the  better  portion  of  the  exiles.  Kosen- 
miiller,  Gesenius,  De  "Wette,  assert  that  he  is  a  per- 
sonification of  the  collective  prophetic  order,  f  For 
several  of  these  interpretations,  these  distinguished 
writei'S  are  indebted  to  Jewish  polemics.  The  applica- 
tion to  Josiah  was  invented  by  Abarbanel  iu  the  six- 
teenth century;  that  to  Jeremiah  by  Saadiah  Gaon,  in 
the  ninth  century;  that  to  the  whole  Jewish  people 
■was  known  to  the  Jews  with  whom  Origen  disputed, 
and  is  most  generally  accepted  by  modern  Jews  ;  that 
to  the  pious  or  better  portion  of  the  people  is  found  in 
Kaehi,  in  the  eleventn  century.  The  ancient  Jewish 
interpretation  was  that  which  referred  the  prophecy  to 
the  Hesaiah.  From  the  LXX.  it  can  be  inferred  with 
certain^'  that  they  distinguished  between  the  servant 
of  the  Lord  and  the  people  of  Israel,  Tliis  is  evident 
from  their  ti'anslation  of  xlii,  6  and  xlix.  6,  where  they 

•  See  Eengstenberg, 'Christologie,' i.  p.  306;  Gesenias'H  '  Commentarr,' 
iii.  pp.  184-172. 

■f  See  Knobel, '  Commentarj,'  pp.  SS^-SSO. 
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plainly  make  the  Lord's  servant  "The  raiser  up  of 
Jacob,"  and  "The  restorer  of  the  dispersion  of  Israel," 
and  "a  covenant  of  the  people,"  which  words  canae 
such  difficulties  to  liationalist  interpreters  as  to  make 
them  violate  the  commonest  proprietiea  of  Hebrew 
idiom.  When,  therefore,  the  LXX.  inserted  the  words 
"  Jacob"  and  "  Israel "  in  xlii.  1,  "  Jacob  is  my  servant, 
and  I  will  help  him :  Israel  is  mine  elect,  my  soul  hath 
accepted  him," — they  did  not  mean  to  apply  those 
words  to  the  people,  but  to  give  to  the  servant  of  the 
Lord  that  title  which  he  has  in  the  Hebrew  text  in  xlix. 
3.  "  And  He  said  to  me,  Thou  art  my  servant :  Israel 
art  thou,  in  whom  I  will  be  glorified,"  *  where  Gesenius, 
and  before  him  J.  D.  Michaelie,  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
the  plain  meaning,  propose  to  set  critical  authority  at 
defiance,  and  oust  the  word  "  Israel "  from  the  text. 
The  LXX,  have  it  here  all  right,  where  they  plainly 
distinguish  between  tlie  Lord's  servant  and  the  people, 
and  thereby  prove  that  they  thought  the  words  "  tFacob" 
and  "  Israel  titles  of  this  servant,  and  not  the  name  of 
the  people.  And,  therefore,  in  xlii.  19,  "  Who  is  blind  but 
my  servant?  or  deaf  as  my  messenger  that  I  sent?  who 
is  blind  as  he  that  is  perfect,  and  blind  as  the  Lord's 
servant  ? "  which  they  interpret  of  the  people,  and  not 
of  the  servant ;  they  turn  the  singulars  into  plurals  to 
prevent  mistake — Kal  rk  tw^Xos  dXX'  ^  ol  TroiSe?  /xov, 
«ol  Ka<pol  dXX'  ^  ot  Kvpievovre^  avraiv ;  koX  eTV(l>\(o6r]a-ap 
ol  SovXoi  Tov  &eoi. 

The  early  traditions  of  the  Hebraist  Jews  are  clear 
and  unequivocal,  and  are  identical  with  the  New 
Testament  interpretation,  as  is  admitted  even  by  the 
modern  Kabbis,  f  who,  for  polemical  reasons,  inter- 
pret difi^ereutly.  Aben  Esua,  in  the  twelfth  century, 
says,  "  Many  have  interpreted  this  chapter  of  JTeesiah 
because  our  ancients  of  blessed  memory  have  said  that 

*  This  !3  tbe  trsnslatioD  given  hj  Geseoiua  of  (he  text  as  it  stands. 

t  By  modem  Babbia  are  meant  those  who  lived  from  the  lllhceDturyon, 
when,  partly  owing  lo  the  hostility  eicited  by  the  Crusaders  in  the  Jewish 
mind,  and  partW  Srom  their  iDtercouraa  with  the  Mahometacs,  Jewish  inter- 
prelBlion  and  Jewish  theology  nnderwent  a  great  change,  and  diTerged 
Widely  from  ancient  Judaism  aa  well  as  from  C&istiaiiity. 
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Messiah  was  born  the  same  day  tliat  the  Temple  was 
destroyed,  and  that  he  is  bound  in  chains."  Kabbi 
Alahech,  who  flourished  in  Palestine  in  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  makes  a  similar  confession — 
"  Behold  our  Eabbie  Iiave  with  one  mouth  confirmed, 
and  received  by  tradition  that  King  Messiah  is  here 

spoken  of He  beareth  the  iniquities  of  the 

children  of  Israel,  and  behold  His  reward  is  with 
Him."  The  truth  of  these  confessions  maybe  seen  by 
consulting  the  ancient  books  of  antliority.  In  Isai. 
xlii.  1,  and  lii.  13,  Jonathan,  about  the  time  of  our 
Lord,  adds  Messiah  after  the  word  "  servant ;"  "  Be- 
hold, ray  servant,  the  Messiah."  The  book  of  Zohar, 
regarded  with  the  utmost  reverence  by  all  pious  Jews, 
and  parts  of  which  are  certainly  from  the  first  century 
of  Christianity,  also  says  plainly  that  Messiah  bears 
the  sins  of  the  people,  and  that  "  If  he  had  not  re- 
moved them  from  Israel  and  taken  them  upon  himself, 
no  man  could  bear  tlie  chastisement  of  Israel  on  ac- 
count of  the  punishment  pronounced  in  the  Law. 
This  is  what  is  written — Surely  Se  hath  tame  our 
sichnesses.  Tlie  Talmud  (Sanhedrin,  vol.  98,  col.  2), 
the  Peikta,  and  Yalkut  Shimoni,  all  have  the  same 
interpretation.  "Behold  my  servant  shall  deal  very 
prudently — this  is  the  King  Messiah.  He  shall  be 
exalted,  and  extolled,  and  be  very  high.  He  shall  ha 
exalted  more  than  Abraham.  .  .  .  He  shall  be  extolled 
more  than  Moses.  .  .  .  He  shall  be  higher  than  the 
ministering  angels.  'But  He  was  wounded  for  our 
transgressions,  He  was  bruised  for  our  iniquities :  the- 
chastisement  of  our  peace  was  upon  Him,  and  with 
His  stripes  we  are  healed.'  Eahbi  Huna,  in  the  name 
of  Eabbi  Acha  says,  the  chastisements  were  divided 
into  three  parts : — one  to  David  and  the  fathers ;  one 
to  the  rebellious  generation ;  and  one  to  King  Messiah." 
Indeed,  such  possession  had  this  interpretation  of  the 
Jewish  mind,  that  it  found  its  way  into  the  prayers  of 
the  Synagogue,  and  there  it  remains  until  this  day. 
In  the  Liturgy  for  the  Day  of  Atonement  is  found  the 
following  remarkable  passage,  which  is  given  from 
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David  Levi's  edition  of  the  Synagogue  service  books, 
and  in  his  translation.  "Before  he  created  anything, 
He  cBtablished  His  dwelling  (the  temple)  and  Yinrimh* 
Our  righteous  anointed  is  departed  from  us :  horror 
hath  seized  ns  and  we  have  none  to  justify.  He  hath 
borne  the  yoke  of  our  iniquities,  and  of  our  transgres- 
sion, and  is  wounded  because  of  our  transgression. 
He  beareth  our  sins  on  His  shoulder  that  He  may  first 
pardon  for  our  iniquities,  "VVe  shall  be  healed  by  His 
wound  at  the  time  that  the  Eternal  will  create  Him 
(the  Measiab)  as  a  new  creature.  O  bring  Him  up 
from  the  circle  of  the  earth,  raise  Him  up  from  Seir,  to 
assemble  iis  tho  second  time  on  Lebanon  by  the  hand 
of  Yiniton"-^  The  Jewish  editor,  David  Levi,  en- 
deavours to  break  the  force  of  this  passage  by  a  note, 
explaining  "  our  righteous  anointed  "  of  Josiah.  But 
as  he  confesses  that  the  whole  passage  refers  to  the 
ITessiah,  with  whose  name  it  begins  and  ends,  and  as 
the  Hebrew  words  for  "  our  righteous  anointed  One," 
literally,  "Messiah  our  righteousness,"  are  a  commoa 
Rabbinic  designation  of  the  Messiah,  taken  from  Jfer. 
xiii.  6,  this  interpretation  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  pole- 
mic evasion  to  avert  the  Jewish  mind  from  the  Christian 
interpretation  of  Isai.  liii.  Even  in  Levi's  translation 
the  passage  speaks  for  itself,  and  as  found  in  the  service 
for  the  most  solemn  day  in  the  whole  Jewish  year, 
proves  that  the  Messianic  interpretation  was  not  only 
the  ancient,  but  the  national  reception  of  the  chapter.  J 
The  Rabbinic  tradition  of  two  Messiahs,  one  to  suffer 
and  the  other  to  reign,  seems  also  to  be  a  witness  or  a 
homage  to  the  ancient  interpretation  of  this  chapter, 
and  to  the  deep  national  conviction  of  the  need  of  an 


of  the  world.    A.  ,.,.... 

taken  it  in  the  same  eeDse  aa  rtc2,  -on,  rM,  and  lo  have  understood  by  it 

the  SoDBhip  of  Messiah, 

t  "  The  name  of  the  Messiah,  as  Blinding  to  Psalm  lixii.  17."    (Levi's 
Note.) 

t  Compare  also  the  Prajera  for  the  Feast  of  Paaaoier,  p.  53,  where  ia 
another  quotation  of  Isaiab  liiL  13,  which  David  Levi  himself  aajs  melms 
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atonement.  That  this  national  persuasion  ought  to 
have  some  -weight,  even  if  not  snpported  by  t!io  New- 
Testament,  will  be  admitted  by  candid  readers.  It 
acquires  double  weight  from  tlie  fact  that  this  inter- 
pretation is  contrary  to  the  -worldly  hopes  of  a  con- 
quering Messiah,  so  ardently  entertained  in  the  days 
of  Konian  domination  in  Palestine,  and  to  wliicli  Rab- 
binic polemics  still  return  in  order  to  prove  that  Jesus 
cannot  be  the  Messiah.  With  .s'ueh  hopes  and  prej- 
udices, the  idea  of  a  suffering  and  despised  Messiah 
could  never  have  arisen,  nor  have  been  entertained,  if 
it  had  not  previously  existed,  and  been  received  as 
true  and  genuine,  ^he  idea  of  pardon  and  salvation 
tlirough  the  sufferinars  of  another  was  equally -contrary 
to  the  self-righteous  doctrine  of  the  Phansees.  Tlie  ex- 
istence and  continuance  of  such  an  interpretation,  is, 
tlierefore,  strong  proof  of  its  antiquity,  and  of  its 
original  source.  The  national  interpretation  of  one  of 
their  own  records,  under  such  considerations,  ought  to 
have  at  least  as  much  weight  as  the  discordant  and 
controverted  opinions  of  critics  living,  according  to 
their  own  showing,  2300  years  after  the  record  was 
written,  and  HUed  with  antecedent  prejudices  against 
a  true  exegesis. 

He  must  indeed  be  a  man  "that  leans  to  his  own 
understanding,"  who  can  lightly  esteem  the  judgment 
of  the  ancient  Jewish  Church,  and  the  common  con- 
sent of  all  Christian  scholars  for  nearly  1800  years,* 
and  believe  that  he  has  found  what  such  a  goodly 
company  Iiave  failed  to  perceive.  But  the  Christian 
bows  to  still  higher  authority  than  the  common  judg- 
ment of  this  mighty  host  of  the  great,  the  good,  the 
■wise,  and  the  learned,  in  so  many  ages  and  nations  :  he 
learns  from  Him  whose  Spirit  spaie  in  the  Prophets, 
and  guided  His  disciples  and  Apostles  into  all  truth. 
Christ  and  His  Apostles  have  interpreted  this  chapter 
of  His  sufferings,  death,  and  resurrection-glory;  and 
the  providence  of  God  has  verified  the  interpretation. 

*  The  one  eiception  of  GrottDs  mukes  ib.e  uoiTeraal  agreement  the  more 
■triking. 
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Kot  to  speak  of  the  past,  our  eyes  still  see  the  fulfil- 
ment of  this  prediction.  The  most  improbable  prophecy 
in  the  world  was  this  which  predicted  that  a  Jew,  de- 
spised by  his  people,  numbered  amongst  transgi-essora, 
cut  off  out  of  the  land  of  the  living,  should,  neverthe- 
less, prolong  his  days,  be  the  light  of  the  Gentiles,  and 
God's  salvation  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  And  yet 
this  is  what  lias  been  accomplished,  and  is  accomplish- 
ing itself  before  our  eyes.  In  spite  of  all  the  pride, 
prejudice,  and  power  of  Greeks  and  Romans,  the 
Ignorance  and  fury  of  barbarian  invaders,  the  self- 
suf&ciency  of  human  knowledge,  the  vices  of  civilisa- 
tion, Jesns  of  Nazareth  has  triumphed,  and  triumplis,  and 
is  still  the  light  of  the  world.  The  Christian  humbly  and 
thankfully  accepts  the  teaching  of  the  Lord,  and  the 
testimony  of  God's  providence.  The  wondrous  outline 
stands  vividly  marked  on  the  page  of  prophecy ;  the 
fulfilment  as  unmistakably  inscribed  on  the  prominent 
pages  of  the  world's  history.  The  one  answers  to  the 
other,  as  the  mirror  to  the  Iiuman  face,  and  be  cannot 
he  mistaken.  Ko  microscopic  investigations  of  criti- 
cism can  make  the  agreement  doubtful.  He  does  not 
despise  or  disregard  the  labours  d"  even  hostile  critics. 
On  the  contrary,  be  carefully  considers  their  every 
Buggestiou,  thankfully  receives  the  light  which  they 
have  thrown  on  words  and  phrases,  acknowledges  their 
diligence,  their  genius,  their  learning,  and  their  honesty 
so  far  as  their  dogmatic  prejudices  allow  them  to  be 
impartial.  But  Christ  has  spoken,  and  by  Christ's 
words  be  abides.  He,  therefore,  bebeves  that  the 
prophets  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  tliat  tbey  uttered  predictions ;  that  many  of 
the  most  seemingly  improbable  have  been  fulfilled,  and 
are  pledges  that  the  remainder  shall  also  be  accom- 
plished. He  cannot  join  in  the  unbelieving  cry, 
"Where  is  the  promise  of  His  coming!"  iS  does 
not  believe  that  "since  the  fatliers  fell  asleep  all  thinga 
continue  as  they  were  from  the  bcginnmg  of  the 
creation,"  but  that  Christ  "in  His  majesty  rides  pros- 
7* 
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peronsly  on  in  the  cause  of  truth,  and  meekness,  and 
righteousness ; "  and  "  though  the  vision  tarry,"  he 
■waits  for  it,  assured  that  it  is  "for  an  appointed  time," 
and  that  "  at  the  end  it  shall  speak  and  not  lie — it  will 
surely  come,  it  will  not  tarry." 
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1.  The  term  Ideology  is  strango,  and  certainly  not 
■welcome  to  English  ears ;  nor  is  it,  perhaps,  much  to 
be  feared  that  the  system  which  bears  the  name  will 
find  many  adherents,  or  exercise  any  direct  influence 
njjon  the  current  of  religions  thought.  A  summary 
reaction  may,  therefore,  at  first  sight,  appear  to  be  an 
effeetnal  and  satisfactory  mode  of  disposing  of  its 
claims.  Such,  indeed,  might  he  the  case  if  we  consid- 
ered merely  the  abstract  speculations  with  which  Ideol- 
ogy is  connected  :  but  in  its  applications  and  bearings 
it  assumes  a  very  praetical  form.  It  touches  the  most 
important  questions  of  morality,  the  most  vital  truths 
of  religion.  It  affects  tlje  veracity  or  trustworthiness 
of  the  witnesses  of  revelation,  the  genuineness  and  in- 
tegrity of  its  documents,  their  origin  and  interpreta- 
tion, and  by  a  strictly  logical,  though  not  perhaps  a 
very  obvious  consequence,  the  relations  between  the 
Church,  her  people,  and  ministers.  Such  points  must 
be  scrutinized ;  the  true  character  of  the  system,  the 
principles  on  which  it  rests,  and  its  inevitable  results 
ought  to  he  distinctly  ascertained.  Should  it  prove, 
as  in  all  former  controversies  has  been  tlie  case,  that 
some  great  truths,  not  generally  recognized  in  their 
fulness,  find  in  the  system,  false  and  pernicious  as  it 
may  be,  a  partial  and  inadequate  expression ;  and  that 
the  very  objections  of  ideologists  enable  us  to  compre- 
hend, somewhat  more  clearly  than  heretofore,  some  es- 
sential characteristics  of  the  Christian  revelation,  that 
result,  at  least,  will  be  welcome  to  those  who  watch 
with  interest,  though  not  without  perplexity  and  ap- 
prehension  the  progress  of  a  rehgious  speculation  in 
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an  age  remarlrable  for  fearlessness,  and,  it  may  be 
hoped,  for  sincerity,  in  the  pursuit  of  truth. 

2.  Tile  object  of  Ideology,  as  it  is  described  in  the 
writings  of  Stranss,  who  first  presented  it  in  a  complete 
and  systematic  form,  was  to  reconcile  belief  in  the  spir- 
itual truths  which  he  recognized  as  the  ideal  basis  of 
Christianity,  with  rejection  of  all  the  miraculous  events, 
and  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  narrative,  with 
which  those  truths  are  connected.  The  rgection  rests 
upon  an  assumption  of  the  utter  incredibility  of  mira- 
cles, as  irreconcilable  with  philosophical  principles, 
and  as  contrary  to  experience  ;  and  it  is  supported,  as 
we  shall  see  presently,  by  an  unscrupulous  use  of  aigu- 
ments  supplied  by  various  schools  of  infidelity.  But 
the  chief  peculiarity  of  the  system  is  that,  subject  to 
this  assumption,  it  professes  to  account  for  the  exist- 
ence of  a  belief  in  the  facts,  and  for  the  form  in  which 
the  facts  are  represented,  and  to  explain  the  real  sig- 
nificance of  narratives  involving  supernatural  elements. 
The  ideologist,  or  idealist,  asserts  that  such  nan^atives 
are  myths,  which  it  would  be  absurd  to  regard  as  true 
in  the  letter,  but  which  may  yet  be  treated  with  re- 
spect, and  even  with  reverence,  as  symbols  and  repre- 
sentations of  ideas  which  are  of  permanent  interest  and 
importance  to  mankind.  The  facts  did  not,  and  could 
not,  occur  in  the  manner  or  under  the  circumstances 
described  in  Scripture,  but  they  may  yet  be  substan- 
tially, that  is,  ideally  true,  as  products  of  human  con- 
sciousness, as  expressing  at  least  the  aspirations  or  pre- 
sentiments of  a  nature  akin  to  the  divine.  Many  writ^ 
ers  of  this  school  (and  Strauss  himself  in  several  pas- 
sages) adopt,  at  times,  a  far  more  offensive  tone,  and 
do  not  hesitate  to  attribute  the  origin  of  large  portions 
of  the  Gospel  narrative  to  the  prepossessions  of  the 
writers,  to  their  ignorance,  credulity,  and  fanaticism, 
or  to  selfish  and  interested  motives.  "We  do  not  pro- 
pose to  discuss  those  speculations.  The  only  form  in 
which  the  theory  of  ideologists  is  calculated  to  produce 
any  effect  upon  generous  and  elevated  minds,  is  that 
which  accepts  the  ideal  principles  as  true,  while  it  de- 
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nies  tlie  historical  character  of  the  relations  in  which 
they  are  bodied  forth, 

3.  One  point  strikes  us  pritnd  fade  in  considering 
this  theory  :  and  that  is  the  very  remarkable  contrast 
which  it  exhibits  to  the  position  of  those  who  formerly, 
either  in  England  or  on  the  continent,  denied  the  ob- 
jective facts  of  revelation.  The  strongest  attacks  have 
proceeded  hitherto,  not  only  from  a  distinct,  but  a  dia- 
metrically opposite  point  of  view.  Sceptics  and  infi- 
dels used  to  argue  that  the  doctrinal  statements  in  the 
Bible  are  opposed  to  reason,  and  more  especially  to  the 
moral  consciousness  of  man  ;  and  they  rejected  the  his- 
torical relations  chiefly  because  they  involved  miracu- 
lous attestations  to  those  statements.  That  position  was 
at  least  consistent  and  intelligible ;  the  issue  one  about 
which  there  could  be  no  mistake.  The  Christian  advo- 
cate had,  of  course,  to  prove  that  the  history  was  sus- 
tained by  evidence  sufficient  to  satisfy  impartial  in- 
quirers ;  but  his  great  duty  was  to  vindicate  the  Scrip- 
tural representations  of  the  Divine  attributes,  and  the 
principles  on  which  God  is  described  as  conducting  the 
moral  government  of  the  world.  In  the  new  system, 
on  the  contrary^  the  very  adaptation  of  the  doctrines 
of  Scripture  to  our  spiritual  nature  is  taken  as  a  proof, 
or  presumption,  that  the  forms  in  which  tliey  are  pre- 
sented must  have  been  invented  or  remoulded  by  the 
plastic  imagination  of  man.  It  is  asBumed  not  merely 
that  the  existence  of  certain  feelings,  opinions,  or  as- 
pirations accounts  for  belief  in  the  facts  narrated  by 
the  evangelists,  but  tliat,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  object- 
ive system  of  revelation  sprang  out  of  the  beHef — was 
spontaneously  evolved  from  the  half-coMcious  opera- 
tions of  the  human  mind.  Thus  the  need  of  a  recon- 
cUJation  with  God  was  repudiated  as  a  superstition  by 
the  old  sceptic ;  according  to  the  idealist,  it  was  the 
feeling  of  such  a  need  which  invested  the  death  of  an 
innocent  man  with  the  attributes  of  a  sacrificial  atone- 
ment. The  longing  for  communion  with  God,  derided 
as  mysticism  by  l£e  former,  according  to  the  latter, 
originated  the  idea  of  the  incarnation ;  while  all  that 
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appeared  necessary  to  substantiate  the  doctrine,  in  the 
way  of  miraculous  attestation  or  divine  endowment, 
was  supplied  by  the  credulity  or  imagination  of  tlie 
followers  of  one  who,  at  a  critical  period  in  the  world's 
history,  concentrated  in  Iiimself  the  reverence  and  ad- 
miration of  zealous  converts.  Clustering  around  one 
gracious  form,  one  wise,  and  loving,  and  truly  sublime 
being,  human  yearnings,  human  tendernesses,  sought 
and  found  in  him  a  visible  representation  of  the  Deity.* 
In  short,  according  to  ideologists,  the  circumstances  of 
our  Lord's  nativity  and  baptism,  His  conflict  with  Sa- 
tan, His  manifestations  of  superhuman  powers,  and 
predictions  of  the  immediate  or  remote  future,  His  res- 
urrection and  ascension, — indeed,  all  the  cardinal  facts 
of  religion, — are  so  far  from  being,  as  older  sceptics 
affirmed,  opposed  to  our  moral  consciousness,  that 
they  are  all  but  adequate  representations  of  the  ideal, 
which,  if  it  could  be  realized,  would  satisfy  tlie  very 
deepest  and  most  universal  aspirations  of  mankind. 

4.  Certainly  no  greater  contrast  could  be  imagined 
between  two  classes  of  men  who  concur  in  rejecting  the 
facte,  and  employ  nearly  the  same  processes  in  their  at- 
tempts to  discredit  the  sacred  narrative,  so  far  as  it  in- 
volves what  they  are  pleased  to  call  violations  t  of  uni- 
versal laws.  It  may  be  that  the  two  systems  are  not 
merely  contrasted  to  each  other,  but  that  each  contains 
a  principle,  which,  if  disentangled  from  the  errors  in 
which  it  is  enveloped,  may  sufnce  for  the  exposure  and 
overthrow  of  the  opposite  fallacy.  Destroying  each 
other  mutually  as  systems,  each  may  leave  a  residuum 
of  truth  available  for  the  defence  of  the  position  which 
they  both  assail. 

On  the  one  side  we  have  the  fact  that  inquirers, 
whom  none  would  hold  to  be  influenced  by  doctrinal 
prejudicea  and  prepossessions,  recognize  the  adaptation 

•  Strauss  in  his  answer  to  Steudel  makes  the  whole  impulsive  force  of 
Christianity  centre  in  the  personality  of  Jesus.  Id  the  concluding  chapter  of 
the  '  Leben  Jeau,'  be  acknowledges  tbe  peculiar  and  unique  grandeur  of  our 
Lard's  person. 

t  See  Butler's  remarks  on  the  objections  to  miraclce.  'Analogy,'  part  ii. 
c.  ir.  His  theory,  that  tuiracles  may  be  referred  to  soma  universal,  though 
unknown,  law  has  been  strangely  misrepresented. 
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of  Christian  principles  *  to  tlie  wants  and  instincts  of 
humanity.  This  fact  not  only  contradicts,  but  it  utter- 
ly subverts,  the  position  of  those  who  assert  that  the 
doctrines  are  so  repugnant  to  those  instincts  as  to  make 
the  transactions  incredible  by  which  they  are  attested. 
The  old  dry  scepticism  cannot  stand  when  confronted 
with  such  a  recognition  of  the  intrinsic  excellence  and 
spirituality  of  Christian  truth,  as  is  at  present  actually 
professed  by  the  majority,  or  at  any  rate  by  the  most 
intellectual  and  innueutial,  among  those  whom  free- 
thinkers regard  as  tlie  leaders  and  representatives  of 
modem  thougbt.f  Tliat  form  of  disbelief  has  the 
ground  cut  away  from  under  its  feet.  It  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  mere  subjective  impression,  or  an  indicar 
tion  of  disorder  in  a  man's  moral  nature.  The  minds 
which  reject  such  truths  cannot  be  in  what  mere  philos- 
ophers, looking  on  the  whole  matter  from  without, 
would  admit  to  be  a  healthy  and  normal  state. 

Still  the  old  sceptic  has  some  stubborn  facts  on  his 
side  which  are  wholly  inexphcable  on  the  opposite 
system.  There  is  the  fact  that,  since  the  first  promul- 
gation of  Christianity,  multitudes  have  rejected,  myri- 
ads misunderstood,  or  are  utterly  unable  to  realize  its 
distinctive  doctrines, — those,  for  instance,  which  the 
most  thoughtful  idealists  regard  with  admiration.  This 
is  surely  incompatible  with  the  theory  that  the  human 
mind  could  of  itself  have  originated  or  developed  the 
doctrines,  or  that  it  should,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, have  distorted  historical  events  so  as  to  repre- 
sent them  in  a  concrete  form.  Those  doctrines  jar  too 
harshly  with  the  mind  in  its  natural  state,  excite  man's 
fears  too  painfully,  to  admit  the  supposition  that  they 
could  be  the  spontanejjus  product  of  human  conscious- 
ness.   Under  certain  conditions,  it  is  true  that  they 

•  That  was  the  opinion  of  all  the  followera  of  Hegel  until  tbey  were 
broken  into  opposite  parties  by  the  publication  of  Sirauas's  book.    Of  tote 

{'ears  the  demnl  of  such  adaptation  marked  a  man's  place  od  the  cstreme 
eft,  or  deatructiTe  side. 

T  In  faet  the  overthrow  of  the  older  Rationalism  in  Germany,  which  ei- 
Bctlf  corresponded  with  English  Deism,  is  cloimed  as  the  great  work  of  the 
system  in  which  Ideology  origioated.     See  Schwartz,  Zur  GeEcbicble  der 
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find  an  echo  in  the  conscience,  and  give  an  intelligible 
solution  to  many  dark  problems  of  the  universe :  but 
the  very  first  of  those  conditions  is  a  subjective  change 
of  which  neither  sceptic  nor  ideologist  can  give  any 
probable  account.  Tiie  i-eligion  which  involves  those 
doctrines,  which  speaks  of  a  futurity  of  retribution, 
which  contradicts  the  most  widely  spread  prejudices, 
and  sets  up  an  exemplar  utterly  unlike  the  heroes  and 
deities  of  all  nations,  is  one  which  certainly  could  not 
have  been  devised  or  anticipated  by  man.  Tlius  scep- 
ticism by  the  very  fact  of  its  prevalence  overthrows 
the  position  of  the  ideologist :  while  the  objections  and 
contradictions  of  both  find  at  once  tlieir  explanation 
and  their  refutation  in  that  position  which  wo  hold, 
not  only  as  a  matter  of  faith,  but  of  experience.  Chris- 
tian truth,  and  the  facts  of  revelation  by  which  it  is 
represented,  are  in  accordance  with  the  fundamental 
principles  of  human  reason  and  conscience ;  yet  they 
are  only  accepted  by  man  when  those  principles  are 
themselves  distinctly  recognized, — that  is,  when  both 
reason  and  conscience  are  raised  out  of  the  state  of 
corruption  and  degradation  info  which  they  had  unques- 
tionably Slink  when  Christianity  was  first  promulgated. 
The  accordance  removes  all  dpriori  moral  obiectiona 
to  the  consideration  of  the  evidence  by  which  those 
trnths  and  facts  are  attested,  while  the  actual  repug- 
nance of  so  large  a  portion  of  mankind  to  admit  the 
doctrine  is  abs<3ntely  fatal  to  the  theory  of  its  origina- 
tion in  human  consciousness,  apart  from  an  external 
supernatural  impulse. 

5.  This  argument  is  not  to  be  set  aside  as  a  mere 
logomachy,  an  attempt  to  neutralize  conflicting  opin- 
ions. It  is  but  one  instance  among  many,  of  the  way 
in  which  truth  is  elicited  by  the  colhsion  of  opposite 
errors.  Our  object,  however,  is  not  so  much  to  confute 
as  to  convince,  cekainly  not  to  exasperate,  conscien- 
tious opponents  ;  and  this  object  mayperhaps  be  better 
attained  by  an  inquiry  how  tiie  contemplation  of  Chris- 
tianity, bemg  a  perfect  realization  of  a  perfect  ideal, 
could  have  suggested  to  any  one  such  a  theory  as  that 
which  is  presented  to  us  by  ideologists. 
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6.  In  some  sense  all  philosophers  admit  that  the 
outward  world  is  the  result  and  representation  of  the 
invisible.  According  to  materialists  all  phEenomena 
are  the  products  and  exhibition  of  self-sustaiuing  and 
se]f-evolving  powers  which  pervade  all  nature — that 
ia,"3f  invisible  forces  known  only  by  their  effects.  Ac- 
cording to  Theists  the  whole  universe  is  the  product 
and  manifestation  of  a  creating,  preserving,  and  ruling 
will.  The  events  of  history  are  in  a  special  sense  mani- 
festations of  the  law  which  tliat  will  imposes  upon  the 
development  of  the  human  race.  The  law  itself  is  dis- 
coverable to  a  certain  extent  by  reflection  upon  those 
events ;  Christians  believe  that  it  is  revealed  fully  in 
the  sacred  writings.  All  facts  indeed  are  in  some  sense 
the  concrete  results  and  expression  of  some  absolute 
^inciple,  some  unseen  power,  some  general  law.* 
There  is  in  reality  no  such  thing  as  a  dead  matter  of 
fact,  no  chance,  no  casual  occurrence,  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  Joined  one  to  the  other  in  an  unbroken 
series  of  cause  and  eifect,  every  fact,  every  event  finds 
its  necessary  plafe  in  the  universal  order ;  each  is  a  link 
in  that  cham,  which  according  to  materialists  had  no 
beginning  and  will  have  no  end,  which  according  to 
Theists  is  fastened  by  each  extremity  to  the  throne  of 
God.  Christians  accept  the  statement  that  all  exist- 
ences are  the  result  of  universal  law,  but  they  hold 
that  law  to  be  the  expression  of  a  supreme  intellect 
and  infinite  love :  derivmg  its  force  solely  from  the  will 
of  God. 

7.  Here  we  stand  on  a  platform  on  -which,  whether 
agreed  or  not,  we  can  at  least  understaiid  our  relative 
positions.  We  may  advance  a  stage  further,  and  that 
brings  us  to  the  real  issue.  It  may  be  true,  t]iat  in  a 
general  survey  of  history,  principles  of  law  and  order 
are  discernible  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  difficulty  is 
great,  if  not  insuperable,  when  we  seek  to  ascertain 

•  This  tma  ia  recognized  quite  as  distincOj  bj  Butler  and  all  otber  great 
chstDpioua  of  Revelation  M  b?  its  Btrongest  oppanenta.  "  All  rea^nable 
men  knon  certainly  tbattliere  cannot  be  aoy  Euch  thing  as  chance;  adV  COQ- 
clude  that  the  thingB  which  have  this  appearance  are  we  result*  of  general 
lairs,  and  maj  be  reduced  into  tbem."    Analog;,  ii.  c.  ir.  %  3. 
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the  operations  of  those  principles  in  individual  eases,* 
when  we  would  apply  tiiem  to  account  for  events  re- 
corded by  secular  nistorians.  When  thought  sweeps 
over  a  wide  expanse,  it  is  confused  by  the  multiplicity 
of  apparently  abnormal  and  contradictory  phgenomena — 
"  Jt  i3  most  hard,  with  an.  nntroiibled  ear, 
Those  dark  in  woven  harmonies  to  hear." 

Certain  personages  stand  forth  from  time  to  time,  in 
grand  critical  epochs  of  the  world's  development,  as 
representative  men,  but  seldom,  if  ever,  ai-e  they  ade- 
quate representatives  of  high,  never  of  the  highest 
principles-t  Striking  indications  are  given  of  an  un- 
seen presence  by  winch  all  processes  are  guided,  and 
of  ends  which  all  subordinate  occurrences ,  subserve. 
But  over  the  whole  there  is  a  mist,  sometimes  broken, 
sometimes  seeming  to  transmit  light  from  a  higher 
sphere,  but  for  the  most  part  dense  and  impenetrable. 
Aberrations  and  inconsistencies,  contradictions  and  di- 
vergencies, confound  the  philosophic  reader  of  histoiy, 
in  the  attempt  to  arrive  at  a  distinct  perception  of  the 
general  principles,  the  universal  laws,  which  underlie 
and  govern  the  complicated  series  of  external  events. 

One  unquestionable  result  of  this  fact  requires 
special  attention.  The  discrepancy  between  events  as 
they  occur  in  secular  history,  and  the  absolute  ideas 
or  principles  which  all  events  rightly  understood  ex- 
emplify and  represent,  is  in  point  of  fact  so  far  recog- 
nized by  the  human  mind,  that  whenever  we  read  a 
narrative  in  which  the  ideal  and  real  are  presented  in 
perfect  accordance,  we  are  all  but  irresistibly  impressed, 
with  the  conviction  that  it  must  be  fictitious.  Fiction, 
aa  Aristotle  long  since  taught,  is  more  catholic  than 


•  Thns  Butler,  1.  c. :  "  It  is  but  an  esceeding  little  way, 

■espectB,  that  we  caa  trace  up  the  natural  coarse  of  thiogB  befo 
Tsl  laws."    Mr.  Jovettbas  said,  in  an  cssa;  of  most  melancbi 


:boly  tendency, 


t  Thla  position  and  ita  bearings  npon  Ideologists  were  discussed  w 
great  ability  and  persuasiTeneBB  by  Ullmann  in  the  'Studiei  '  "  *'' 
1836,  Ho.  8.    This  treatise    whir"- -" ^-  --     ■   ■ 


Hisioriscb  Oder  Mjthisch,  induced  Strauss  himaelf  to  modify  the  conclosioo 
)f  hia  '  J^ebfiti  Jp^aii. 


of  hia  ■  LeboD  Jesu. 
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reality ;  that  is,  it  is  a  more  obvious  and  perfect  exem- 
plification of  general  principles.  A  perfectly  good, 
and  entirely  consistent  man,  a  life  in  which  all  events 
should  he  so  ordered  as  to  harmonize  with  our  ideas 
of  iitn^s  and  justice,  a  series  of  events  in  which  the 
moral  government  of  the  Supreme  Being  should  be  out- 
wardly and  demonstrably  exemplified,  would  seem  to 
US  from  a  purely  secular  point  of  view  a  sheer  impossi- 
bility. The  Hegelian  is  right,  so  far  as  ordinary  men 
and  ordinary  events  are  concerned,  in  his  theory  that 
the  ideal  is  ever  striving  for  realization,  but  that  it 
never  is  realized.  That  is  an  old  truth  which  our  own 
Hooker  has  stated  in  terms  at  once  more  simple  and 
accurate — "  All  things  besides,  God  excepted,  are  some- 
what in  possibility  ■vmieb  as  yet  they  are  not  in  act."  * 
The  map  of  a  country  drawn  in  outlines  of  geometrical 
symmetry,  a  narrative  in  which  all  events  are  the  de- 
velopment of'some  great  principle  and  conduce  to  some 
one  intelligible  result,  alike  produce  the  impression  of 
unreality.  We  do  not  see  such  things.  They  are  con- 
trary to  experience.  Scarcely  any  amount  of  external 
evidence  would  satisfy  ns  of  tlieir  truth. 

It  is  just  at  this  point  that  the  controversy  between 
the  Christian  and  the  Ideologist  arises.  The  question 
18  simply  this :  are  the  same  principles  applicable  to 
secular  history  and  to  the  records  of  a  scheme  which 
is  professedly  one  of  divine  interpositions  ?  f  We  see 
perfectly  well  that  if  they  were  applicable,  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  ideologist  could  scarcely  he  controverted. 
To  one  who  does  not  view  the  sacred  narrative  as  a 
thing  apart,  not  merely  in  certain  details,  but  in  its 
entire  conelruction,  resting  altogether  upon  difierent 
principles  from  those  which  he  is  accustomed  to  apply 
m  historical  investigations,  its  facts,  whether  or  not 
what  is  commonly  called  miraculous,  have  prima  facie 
this  characteristic  of  fiction.  The  long  series  of  events 
recorded  in  the  Bible,  connected  for  ages  with  one 
family,  but  involving  in  its  consequences  all  the  des- 
tinies of  mankind,  unquestionably  exemplifies  certain 
*  E.  p.  i,  S.    t  See,  for  instaace,  Strsuss's  ■  Leben  Jeau,'  Eialeitung,  %  B. 
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ideal  principles,  and  tliat  tfarougliout  and  completely, 
in  its  organic  structure  and  in  its  several  parts.  In  the 
opinion  of  one  who  dismisses,  -without  argument,  all 
notions  of  supematural  intervention,  such  a  fact  is  un- 
aceonntable,  excepting  upon  the  supposition  that  the 
history  has  been  invented  or  essentially  changed  in 
character  by  the  writers  who  have  transmitted  the 
traditional  records  in  their  actual  state.  Whether  he 
attribute  this  to  design,  to  the  influence  of  high  or  low 
feelings,  to  superstition,  ignorance,  prejudice,  or,  on 
the  otner  hand,  to  noble  and  generous  aspirations,  may 
be  admitted  to  be  a  matter  of  considerable  import  so 
far  as  regards  his  own  spiritual  state ;  *  but  the  result 
is  alike  destructive  so  far  as  regards  the  bearings  of  the 
argument  upon  the  substantial  verity  of  the  Scriptures, 
The  more  solemn  and  majestic  the  events,  tlie  more 
completely  in  the  ideologist's  mind  do  they  bear  the 
essential  character  of  a' myth.  In  no  portion  of  Holy 
Writ  is  such  criticism  more  destructive  than  in  that 
which  presents  to  us  the  Life  of  our  Lord — that  perfect 
embodiment  of  an  ideal,  in  itself  without  a  parallel,  in 
its  realization  transcending  all  conceptions  of  the  human 
mind.f 

9.  We  thus  account  for  the  position  of  the  ideolo- 
gist, and  in  accounting  for  it,  we  seem  to  gain  a  singu- 
larly distinct  perception  of  what  is  surely  the  most 
¥ositive  and  peculiar  characteristic  of  Christianity, 
he  attributes,  the  very  nature  of  God,  are  manifested 
in  the  government  of  the  world,  viewed  by  the  light  of 
Scripture,  but  most  specially  and  completely  in  the 
Person  and  works  of  the  Son.  Just  in  this  point  con- 
sists the  real  contrast  between  sacred  and  profane  his- 
tory. Profane  history  may  not,  and  indeed  it  cannot 
contradict,  but  it  certainly  does  not  distinctly  teach, 

*  All  these  influences  ate  adopted  hj  Strauss,  as  acting  in  co-ordination 
with  tlie  philosophical  mythus.  that  which  clothes  in  the  garb  of  Jiistorical 
narrative  a  aimpie  thought,  a  precept  or  idea  of  the  time,     L.  J.,  Einleitung, 

t  Thus  even  Grotz,  quoted  in  the  'Westminster  Eeview,"  July  1661. 
Strauss  spe^s  scarcely  less  strongly  of  the  marvellous  and  onrivnllcd  beauiy 
of  the  conception.    See  bis  uisner  to  Dllmaun, '  Vei^iuglii^es  uad  Bleihen.' 
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some  of  the  most  momentous  and  necessary  truths — 
sach  as  the  tinity  of  God,  the  unity  of  the  human  race, 
the  unity  of  human  history,  the  iiniTersal  principles  of 
morahty,  or  the  systematic  development  of  the  pur- 
poses of  an  almighty  and  loving  wiil.  Historians,  ex- 
cepting so  far  as  they  have  drawn  light  from  other 
sources,  do  not  in  point  of  fact  distincfly  set  forth  all 
or  any  of  these  truths.  Sacred  histoiy  teaches  them 
all,  and  teaches  them  not  hy  mere  ahstractions,  but  by 
the  representation  of  events  in  which  our  conceptions 
of  -what  is  right,  reasonable,  and  desirable,  find  a  per- 
fect satisfaction.  Our  only  postulate  is  one  -which  can- 
not be  denied  on  rational  grounds  by  any  but  atheists* 
— that  God  has  the  will  and  the  power  of  making  Him- 
self known  to  His  creatures.  That  granted,  the  reason- 
ableness and  therefore  the  probability  of  such  a  man- 
ifestation of  Himself  can  scarcely  be  denied.  The  in- 
tellect, freed  from  the  shackles  of  sin  and  knowledge 
falsely  so  called,  fastens  with  joy  upon  the  one  clue  to 
the  labyrinthine  ma^es  of  speculation.  Holding  it  d 
prum  to  be  possible  that  the  Divine  love  may  choose 
thus  to  deliver  us  from  dark  and  dreary  bewilderment, 
we  gladly  accept  tlie  proofs  that  such  has  been  His 
g;racious  will.  W^e  believe  that  in  another  state  the 
ideal  will  be  thoroughly  and  universally  realized,  that 
each  act  and  each  existence,  in  its  place  and  its  degree, 
will  be  then  a  perfect  exemplification  of  some  eternal 
reality ;  and  of  this  we  are  equally  convinced  tliat  a 
foretaste  and  anticipation  of  that  future  harmony  has 
been  vouchsafed  in  the  Scriptural  narrative,  most  es- 
pecially in  the  life  and  person  of  Jesus  Christ, 

10.  It  is  a  strange  and  instructive  contrast  which  is 
thus  presented  between  the  effects  of  the  Scriptural 
narrative  upon  the  ideologist  and  upon  the  simple- 
hearted  Christian.    The  traces  of  harmonious  aecord- 

*  Including  all  schools  of  Pantheism  vhich  denr  ibe  consciousneES  or 
God,  and  moreover  thosic  DeiEts  wbo  maJotaiD  tbe  absolute  necessity  of  all 
manifestfllionfl  of  the  Dirine  nature  in  the  world— who  make  tbe  wori'd,  so  to 
speak,  the  conipleie  manifestation  and  body  of  the  Deitj,    Such  are  J.  H. 
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ance  impress  tlie  former  witli  the  conviction  that  he 
is  listening  to  the  record  of  a  dream — beautiful  it  may 
be,  and  significant, — the  dream  of  a  poet,  or  a  saint,  of 
a  spirit  full  of  divine  yearning  and  symjiathies,  but 
still  a  dream — an  empty,  unsubstantial  dream.  The 
Christian  sees  in  that  accordance  the  evidence  of  a 
divine  power ;  of  all  effects  upon  his  mind  the  very 
last  would  be  a  doubt  as  to  the  reality  of  the  objective 
facts  which  show  how  that  power  hae  been  exerted  for 
the  regeneration  of  man. 

11.  This  is  a  strong  position  to  occupy,  a  secure 
resting-place  for  the  spirit.  We  may  profitably  dwell 
somewhat  in  detail  upon  the  thoughts  which  it  sug- 
gests. Every  fact  in  the  life  of  our  Master  is  in  accord- 
ance vrith  a  spiritual  principle  which  it  actually  and 
completely  represents.  Man,  conscious  of  inherent 
weakness,  longs  for  union  with  God.  In  the  incarna- 
tion, God  and  man  become  one. 

Man  feels  himself  exposed  to  a  strange  fascination 
which  attracts  him  towards  evil  and  draws  him  away 
from  God.  '  In  Christ  he  meets,  baffles,  and  overcomes, 
the  personal  agent  of  all  temptation.  Man  feels  that 
he  is  a  slave_  to  nature,  over  which  a  sure  instinct  tells 
him  that  he  is  destined  to  rule.  In  Christ  he  exercises 
that  dominion,  making  all  physical  forces  subservient 
to  his  will.  Man  fears  disease,  affliction,  and  bereave- 
ment. In  Christ  all  sorrows  become  medicinal,  and 
conduce  to  the  perfection  of  our  renewed  nature.  Man 
has  two  great  foes — sin,  and  death  the  penalty  of  sin. 
Christ  crushes  sin,  and  expels  it  from  His  dominions  ; 
death  He  converts  into  the  last  best  friend,  the  opener 
of  the  portals  of  eternal  life.  Moved  by  the  Spirit  of 
God,  the  mind  of  man  from  age  to  age  has  uttered  aspira- 
tions, more  or  less  imperfectly  compreliended,  for  a  Sav- 
iour, a  righteous  Lord,  a  manifestation  of  God  in  a  liv- 
ing human  Person.  One  by  one  the  characteristics  of 
such  a  Person  were  traced  by  tlie  spirit  of  prophecy :  all 
the  conditions  of  that  manifestation,  the  object  of  His 
coming,  the  time,  the  circumstances,  the  various  signs 
by  which  He  might  be  recognized,  were  clearly  pre- 
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dieted ;  those  predictions  were  graven  upon  tlie  hearta 
of  tlie  Israelites,  and  were  even  partially  known  to  the 
Gentiles.*  In  Jesus,  by  a  combination  of  circumstan- 
ces which  seems  fortuitous,  and,  so  far  as  human  agents 
were  concerned,  beyond  all  question  were  undesigned, 
those  predictions  were  fulfilled,  apparent  contradictions 
were  reconciled ;  and,  in  a  higher  sense  than  the  most 
gifted  seers  had  imagined,  those  charaeteristics  were 
exemplified.  We  see  in  Jesus  perfect  man,  the  one 
normal,  ideal  man,  the  one  representative  of  the  type 
which  was  in  the  thought  of  God  when  He  moulded 
the  frame  of  Adam,  and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the 
breath  of  life-f  In  personal  union  with  that  perfect 
man  we  are  taught  to  discern  the  living  "Word,  the  Son 
of  God.  If  the  whole  structure  of  our  rehgion  be  not 
a  baseless  vision,  if  all  our  hojpes  be  not  a  miserable  de- 
lusion, it  is  true,  simply  and  absolutely  true,  that  in 
that  Person  the  perfect  ideal  is  perfectly  real.  We  ex- 
pect, therefore,  to  find — in  fact  we  should  be  confounded 
if  we  did  not  find — in  the  history  of  the  God-man:|;  just 
that  harmony,  unity,  and  complete  interpenetration  of 
all  that  is  good  and  beautiful  in  abstnict  principles, 
that  perfect  representation  of  inward  spiritual  truths, 
of  which  genius  has  dreamed,  but  which  it  has  vainly 
striven  to  realize.  We  feel  that  such  a  history  must  be 
sacramental.  And  thus,  in  the  very  facts  which  create 
distrust  in  the  ideologist,  we  find  the  strongest  con- 
firmation of  our  faith.  We  are  entitled  to  say  to  him 
— Tou  cannot  surely  be  so  unreasonable  as  to  call  upon 

*  StrauGS  adopts  the  view  that  the  irhote  life  of  Jesua,  all  that  He  Bhould 
oriTOuld  do,  had  an  ideal  existence  in  theJewiiih  mind  long  before  Uia  birth. 
Einleitong.  %n. 

+  This  thought,  as  might  be  expected,  is  worked  out  Tery  thoroughly  by 
the  best  divines  of  modern  Germany ;  but  it  belongs  to  the  old  schoofa  of 


3ebrew  exegesis,  or,  to  Bpesk  more  correctly,  underlies  all  the  Biblicat 
■ — "—  if  the  future  Messiah's  person  and  work.     (See  the  Bccou-*  " 
Eitileilung  to  his  Christology.')    U  is 


timatioQ  of  the  future  Messiah's  person  and  work.     (See  the  account  of  the 
Adam  Cadmon  in  Homer's  '  Einleilung  to  his  Christology.')    U  is  not  sur- 

K-ising.  when  we  consider  the  immenss  importance  of  the  priociple,  that  the 
llowers  of  opposite  and  conflicting  systems  of  philosophy  should  hare 

S"OTe  that  in  its  philosophic  form  the  truth  wsa  recogniied  and  taught  by 
egel.     See  OOsdiel,  Von  Qott,  dem  Menschen  und  dcm  Gottmcnacben. 
I  SidtSfuwot,  a  most  pregnant  term,  used  very  frequently  by  the  Qreefc 
Fathers. 
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US  to  give  up  any  part  of  what  you  must  admit  to  be  a 
consistent  and  complete  realization  of  that  which  you 
profess  to  recognize  as  good  and  beautiful  simply  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  too  good,  too  beautiful,  to  be 
true.*  "We  have,  as  you  must  confess,  full  access  to  the 
ideal  sphere  in  which  the  soul  may  expatiate  with  de- 
light You  cannot  wish  us  to  pass  over  to  you,  with 
nothing  to  gain,  with  so  much  to  lose,  even  in  your 
opinion,  in  our  own  not  less  than  all.  You  offer  us,  in 
fact,  nothing  but  the  substitution  of  moral  and  intel- 
lectual speculations  of  the  most  bewildering  character, 
in  place  of  difficulties  which  a  simple  faith  enables  a 
sound  reason  practically  to  overcome.  We,  on  the  con- 
trary, have  every  motive  to  caU  on  you  to  pass  over 
to  our  side :  what  you  have  to  sacrifice  is  a  mere  no- 
tion, a  novel  one  even  in  the  schools  of  philosophy, 
as  to  the  incredibility  of  an  external  and  perfect  mani- 
festation of  the  divine.  What  you  have  to  gain  ia  the 
realization  of  the  dearest  and  deepest  hopes  of  human- 
ity— hopes  which  nothing  short  of  such  a  realization 
can  satisfy  and  fulfil, 

12.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  our  countrymen, 
and  especially  our  younger  countrymen,  would  dis- 
tinctly contemplate  the  aitemative  which  they  must 
in  consistency  adopt  when  the  claims  of  the  Scriptural 
narrative  are  coni'ronted  with  ideologists.  We  may 
owe  something  even  to  the  fearless  speculators  who, 
obscure  and  perplexing  as  their  writings  are  in  other 
respects,  have  at  least  brought  this  question  to  a  defi- 
nite issue.  Tor  young  men  of  active  and  liberal  spirits 
(indeed,  for  aU  who  venture  into  the  region  of  specula- 
tive inquiry,  for  those  more  especially  who  hang  about 
its  outskirts)  the  chief  danger  is  that  they  may  adopt 
opinions  which  are  intrinsically  antagonistic  to  trutn, 
without  any  suspicion  of  their  tendencies  and  neces- 
sary results.  It  13  well  that  such  tendencies  are  at  any 
rate  brought  out  distinctly.  Some  few  may  possibly 
accept  the  conclusions  to  which  the  speculations  lead  : 
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but  even  for  them  it  may  be  better  that  they  should 
arrive  rapidly  at  the  end,  and  find  by  experience  its 
barrenness  and  emptiness.  The  recoil  from  the  dreary 
void  of  sceptical  negation  has  been  to  some,  and  those 
no  ignoble  spirits,  the  first  movement  towards  tlie  re- 
covery of  truth.  iBut  the  great  majority  of  Englishmen 
are  extremely  anlikely,  even  for  a  season,  to  nnd  any 
resting-place  in  a  system  which  makes  the  deepest  and 
most  practical  convictions  dependent  upon  metaphysi- 
cal abstractions,  depriving  them  of  the  foundation  of 
positive  objective  facts.*  Once  assured  that  ideology 
simply  means  denial  of  the  veracity  of  the  writers  who 
bear  witness  to  miraculous  facts — of  the  truth  of  the 
whole,  or  of  anv  considerable  portion  of  the  book,  in 
which  it  nevertheless  recognizee  utterances  of  a  divine 
spirit,  they  will  turn  aside  in  contempt  from  what 
must  seem  to  them  a  suicidal  inconsistency.  One  great 
characteristic  of  Englishmen — the  characteristic,  in  fact, 
on  which  they  may  justly  rest  their  claims  to  a  fore- 
most (indeed  the  foremost)  position  among  the  repre- 
sentative races  of  humanity — is  the  belief  in,  and  the 
love  of,  positive  objective  truth.  Once  convinced  of 
the  untruthfulness  of  a  writer,  no  ingenuity  of  reason- 
ing, no  fascination  of  style,  no  adaptation  of  his  state- 
ments to  their  feelings  or  prejudices,  will  induce  them 
to  listen  to  his  words.  They  may  be  slow  to  discern 
the  symptoms  of  untruthfulness,  may  be  deceived  and 
misled,  but  tliey  will  have  but  one  short  word  to 
designate  what  they  are  once  convinced  has  no  founda- 

*  Sucb,  ioo,  was  tbe  state  of  feeling  \a  Germunj.  A  vrriter,  whose  bias 
is  utterly  opposed  to  orthodoiy,  declares  truly  that  the  orthodox  reaction 
originated  among  men  connected  with  public  life — ^leaders  of  the  patriotic 
ontburat— that  the  religious  syatems  of  the  Berlin  schoola  were  too  spiritual- 
istic, too  thin  and  fine  drawn,  too  sentimental  and  indefinite  to  produce 
Enctical  results.  What  men  wanted  was  a  right,  massive,  sturdy,  popular 
hristianity,  such  as  Lulher  preached.    "  Id  truth  tl 


intellectuaT  character  (Geistesbildung)  presented  by  the 

.hjand  poetry,  and  thena-'-  -'"- '•    °-  "-'• 

'  Znr  Geschichte  der  neueaten  Theologie,'  n 


leaders  iu  philosophy  and  poetry,  andthenautsof  the  people.   See  Schwartz, 

■"  -  "---'lichte  der  neuesten  Theologie,' p,  67.    The  whole  chapter  is  in- 

s  shovriug  the  utter  unfitness  of  Rationalism  in  any  of  its  forms. 


Idealism  included,  (0  act  on  the  moral  and  spiritual  life  of  the  people — that 
19,  to  do  the  special  and  peculiar  work  of  Christianity,  A  form  of  religion 
irhicb  admits  (hat  incapacity  stands  self-condemned.  The  arguments  of 
Origen  agsinst  Celsos  are  particularly  worthy  of  consideration  in  theii  beal- 
ingB  upon  this  question.    See  lib.  tI  3,  and  vii,  59, 60. 
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tion  in  fact.  TIte  very  laat  position  which  they  will 
admit  as  possible,  or  tolerate  as  defensible,  is,  that 
truths  of  infinite  import  should  have  been  transmitted 
from  the  divine  to  the  human  intelligence  by  nnve- 
racious  -witnesses,  or  through  the  medium  of  events  dis- 
torted by  enthusiasts.  The  Englishman  may  be  nar- 
row-minded or  preiudiced,  unapt  to  deal  with  abstract 
speculations ;  but  lie  has  at  least  had  his  training, — he 
has  been  accustomed  to  weigh  evidence,  to  seek  for 
matter  of  fact  truth  in  the  first  place,  and  to  satisfy 
himself  as  to  the  good  faith  and  correct  information  of 
those  from  whom  ne  expects  to  receive  knowledge  or 
instruction.  One  thing  with  him  is  fixed  and  certain ; 
whatever  else  may  be  doubtful,  this  at  least  is  sure — 
a  narrative  purporting  to  be  one  of  positive  facts, 
which  is  wholly  or  in  any  essential  or  considerable 
portion  untrue,  can  have  no  connection  with  the  Di- 
vine, and  cannot  have  any  beneficial  influence  upon 
mankind.  As  for  the  doctrines  which  aro  hased  upon 
it,  or  inseparably  bound  up  with  it,  they  must  have 
their  origin  in  anotlier  region  than  that  of  light.  He 
will  not  allow  himself  to  be  entangled  in  the  mazes 
of  speculation.  Without  troubling  himself  as  to  the 
direction  in  which  they  may  lead  him,  be  will  stop  at 
the  threshold :  he  will  say — ^Before  I  go  one  step  further, 
let  me  know  what  you  say  to  our  Lord's  miracles — to 
the  miracle  of  miracles,  the  Kesurrection.  Is  it  a  fact 
or  not  ?  As  for  tlie  doctrine,  which,  as  you  say,  it  may 
represent,  we  may  inquire  about  that  hereafter ;  but 
let  U9  first  know  on  what  we  stand — on  the  shifting 
quicksands  of  opinion,  or  on  the  soUd  ground  of  pos- 
itive objective  fact. 

13.  It  may  be  said  that  it  is  unfair  to  press  a  man, 
and  by  urging  the  consequences  of  his  opinions,  to 
drive  him  from  a  position  m  which  even  for  a  time  he 
may  find  refuge  from  utter  unbelief.  This  considera- 
tion would  undoubtedly  have  great  weight  if  the  ques- 
tion regarded  only  the  speculative  inquirer.  Charity 
cannot  be  carried  too  far  m  judging  any  man's  motives, 
in  bearing  with  his  perplexities,  and  putting  the  most 
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favourable  construction  upon  his  words :  but  when  a 
man  pi'opounds  his  opinions  publicly,  works  them  up 
into  an  elaborate  system,  and  commends  them  by  all 
the  graces  and  artifices  of  rhetoric,  his  object  is  evi- 
dently not  so  much  to  satisfy  his  own  mind,  as  to  inlin- 
ence  the  minds  of  others ;  and  for  their  sake  it  is  neces- 
sary to  ascertain  his  meaning,  and  to  show  clearly  the 
principles  upon  which  his  system  rests,  and  the  conse- 
quences which  it  involves.  Above  all,  is  tliis  our  duty 
when  those  principles  are  introduced  rather  by  insinli- 
atiou  than  by  direct  assertion,  and  are  directly  connected 
with  tSie  recommendation  of  disingenuous  acts,  by 
which  the  safeguards  of  religion  are  undermined.  TiVe 
consider  it  a  iortunate  circumstance  that,  on  the  first 
appearance  of  ideology,  so  much  of  its  true  character 
has  been  disclosed.  In  order,  however,  tlioroughly  to 
comprehend  its  bearings,  and  to  prove  its  internal  and 
necessary  connection  with  the  ultimate  principles  of 
unbelief,  it  will  be  expedient  to  give  some  account  of 
its  origination  and  development  in  Germany.  Some 
of  the  facts  which  follow  are  unknown  to  the  gener- 
aHty  of  English  readers;  they  certainly  ought  to  be 
known  by  all  who  feel  interested  in  the  progress  and 
tendencies  of  Rationalism  in  its  most  ingenious  and 
subtle  form. 

14.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  ideologj-  was 
first  presented  as  a  distinct  and  complete  system  in  the 
writings  of  Strauss.  His  Life  of  Jesus  is  universally 
recognized  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  epoch  in  theolog- 
ical speculations.  The  writer  himself  has  lately  as- 
serted, with  characteristic  arrogance,  that  no  work  of 
any  importance  has  since  been  written  upon  any  por- 
tion of  the  evangelical  narrative  without  reference  to 
his  book.  The  vaunt,  as  we  shall  see,  is  not  an  empty 
one,  Tliat  work  did  concentrate  and  systematize  all 
that  infidelity  had  previously  advanced  or  suggested 
against  the  credibility  of  the  Gospels  and  the  whole 
system  of  Christianity  as  an  objective  revelation.  The 
destructive  criticism  of  rationalists,  and  the  mysticism 
of  Hegel,  were  brought  together ;  that  to  discredit  the 
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facta  of  revelation,  this  to  supply  a  new  foundation  for 
the  speculations  which  Strauss  proposes  as  the  euhsti- 
tnte  tor  historical  Christianity. 

15.  By  education  and  circumstances,  and  also,  it 
must  he- admitted,  hy  some  rare  and  eminent  gifts, 
Strauss  was  qualified  for  the  position  he  assumed.  He 
was  bronght  up  at  Tiibingen,  an  university  which,  in 
in  its  retention  of  ancient  forms  of  discipline,  still  bears 
more  resemblance  to  Oxford  than  to  any  institution  in 
Germany;  and,  when  he  was  a  stndent,  it  was  justly 
regarded  as  the  stronghold  of  Lutheran  orthodoxy. 
Among  others  less  widely  known,  bat  sound  in  the 
faith,— such  as  Storr,  Flatt,  and  Steudel, — Ttihingen 
boasts  of  the  great  name  of  Bengel,  In  that  school 
Strauss  learned  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  the  princi- 
ples which  he  was  to  attack.  Under  F.  C.  Baur,  since 
known  ae  the  most  subtle  and  learned  of  neologians, 
but  whose  tendencies  were  then  scarcely  suspected,  he 
acquired  the  habit  of  sceptical  investigation,  and  im- 
bibed a  rooted  antipathy  to  what  the  Germans  call 
"  supematuralism  " — that  is,  the  recognition  of  a  mirac- 
nlous  element  in  religion.  Free  from  any  taint  of  sen- 
suality, he  bore  a  high  character,  to  which  his  influence 
among  the  students  and  professors  may  in  part  be  attrib- 
uted. On  the  other  hand,  utterly  indifferent  to  the 
tendencies  or  results  of  his  inquiries,  singularly  devoid 
of  geniality  or  sympathy,  he  evinced  on  all  occasions 
a  supercilious  disregard  for  feelings  which  he  might 
wound,_  combined  with  a  total  absence  of  reverence  for 
the  divine.  His  intellect  was  keen  and  clear ;  his  nat- 
ural aptitude  for  dialectical  subtilties  was  developed 
by  intense  application :  he  had  also  a  power,  not  com- 
mon in  any  country,  and  extremely  rare  in  his  own, 
tJiat  of  presenting  the  results  of  his  labours  in  an  intel- 
ligible and  interesting  form,  with  the  advantages  of  ar- 
tistic arrangement  and  a  perspicuous  style. 

16.  In  the  year  1831,  Strauss,  until  then  a  Eepetent 
or  assistant  tutor  at  Tiibingen,  went  to  Berlin,  at  that 
time  the  centre  of  all  speculative  movements  in  the- 
ology and  philosophy.    Schleiermacher  stood  at  the 
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head.  Few  men  have  exercised  a  wider  or  more  pow- 
erful intiuenee.  His  vast  learning  and  vigorous  intel- 
lect ;  his  lively  and  persuasive  eloquence ;  above  all, 
his  peculiar  mode  of  inculcating  religious  principles, 
attracted  many  of  the  noblest  and  most  powerful 
minds.  The  characteristic  of  his  system  was  the 
prominence  which  he  gave  to  religious  feeling — sub- 
jective feeling  was  to  Him  and  the  moat  influential  of 
his  ibllowers  the  one  test  both  of  the  importance  and 
reality  of  spiritual  truths :  and  to  his  teaching  may  be 
traced  that  aversion  to  what  is  called  dogmatism,  which 
distinguishes  many  of  our  own  writers  who,  without 
adopting  all  his  views,  have  passed  through  his  school. 
His  influence  over  Strauss,  nowever,  depended  upon 
other  qualities.  Schleiermacher  combined  with  a  pe- 
culiarly genial  and  winning  sweetness  of  character, 
and  with  a  dreamy  but  graceful  and  attractive  senti- 
mentalism,  a  no  less  remarkable  talent  for  sarcastic  and 
reckless  criticism.  No  man  was  more  acute  in  detectr 
ing  flaws,  none  more  unscrupulous  in  exposing  what  he 
deemed  to  be  inconsistencies.  !None  had  hitherto  gone 
BO  far  in  discrediting  large  portions  of  the  Scriptural 
narrative,  or  in  assailing  the  authenticity  of  canonical 
books.*    "When  Strauss  came  to  Berlin,  Schleiermacher 

•  This  statement  maT  seem  loo  harsh.  Schwarti.  boweyer,  a  critic  who 
baa  the  greatest  ulmirat^ion  and  eveo  reverence  for  Scbleiermacber,  obGervea 
that  the  critical  processes  by  which  Strauss  attempted  to  OTCrthrotr  the 
Bacred  history  were  learned  in  the  school  of  Schieiermacher.  "  Originating 
with  Semier  and  Eicbhoni,  they  had  been  developed  in  rationalistic  circles, 
and  reached  their  Mgkett  point  io  the  labours  of  Ue  Wette,  Schleiertaacher, 
and  Gieseler,"  Zur  Geschichte  der  neuesten  Theologie,  p.  83.  A  moat  im- 
portant statement  for  the  young  student  of  German  theology.  Gieseler  him- 
self gives  the  fbllowing  aoconnt  of  that  great  man's  principles: — "Sehleier- 
machcr  n-ent  very  farm  hia  concessions  ia  modem  opinion.  He  admitted 
that  the  piety  of  a  Pantbeiet  might  be  identical  nitb  that  of  aMonotbeist.  and 
reconcilable  eren  with  Christianity.  That  piety,  moreover,  could  coexist 
with  the  theory  which,  denving  the  conUnnance  of  personal  existence,  re- 
gards the  common  spirit  of  humanity  as  the  source  of  individual  souls,  tbo 
true  living  unity,  of  which  alone  eternity  and  immortaUty  can  be  predicated ; 
individnaT  souls  being  its  transitory  actions,  or  manifestatione.  For  the 
Christian  as  such  there  is  do  guarantee  for  personal  duration,  save  that  which 
is  (bund  in  the  belief  of  (he  eternal  union  of  the  Divine  Essenca  with  the 
bnman  nature  in  Christ  The  historical  connection  of  Christianity  with 
Judaism  ia  external,  precisely  the  same  as  with  heathenism — hence  he  assigns 
to  the  Old  Testament  no  normal  authority.  Angels  are  creatures  of  the 
imagination — in  the  idea  of  the  devil  he  finds  an  internal  contradiction — but 
he  comenl»  to  retain  artgeU  and  deziils  /or  Utargical  ute.    The  resurrectiOD  of 
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had  been  giving  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  life  of 
Jesus,  which  are  characterized  by  a  friendly  critic  as 
full  of  acute  combinations  and  destructive  scepticism. 
Those  lectures  were,  indeed,  the  chief  attraction  which 
drew  him  thither.*  They  gave  the  strongest  impulse 
to  his  own  work  of  demolition. 

17.  It  was  not,  however,  in  the  system  of  Schleier- 
macher  that  Strauss  found  the  true  Isey  to  his  own  posi- 
tion. He  was  abundantly  supplied  with  weapons  for 
attack.  Rationalists  and  sentimentalists  had  under- 
mined the  outworks  of  revelation  :  but  he  saw  plainly 
that  something  more  and  something  different  was 
needed  to  account  for  the  origin  of  Christianity ;  and 
it  -was  perfectly  clear  to  him  that  the  battered  and  dis- 
figured fabric  of  what  he  regarded  as  mere  superstition 
could  not  be  demolished  and  swept  away,  unless  it 
were  displaced  by  a  system  better  calculated  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  human  mind. 

It  seems  strange  that  he  should  have  fixed  upon 
Hegelianism  for  tJiat  purpose ;  for  Hegel,  then  in  the 
full  noontide  of  his  influence,  was  regarded  as  the  bul- 
wark of  orthodox  conservatism  botn  in  churcli  and 
state.  The  fundamental  doctrines  of  religion,  the  dog- 
niatic  forms  of  the  church,  even  the  most  abstnise  and 
difficult  speculations  of  theologians  and  schoolmen, 
were  at  that  very  time  maintained  by  professors  of  the 
school  of  Hegel,  who  were  recognized  by  him  as  faith- 
ful and  intelligent  expositors  of  liis  views.  It  was  be- 
lieved that  he  had  effected  a  real  and  permanent  recon- 
ciliation between  philosophy  and  religion.  Faith  and 
knowledge  henceforth  were  to  work  together  in  perfect 
harmony ;  all  apparent  contradictions  were  to  be  ab- 
sorbed ;  all  perplexing  problems  to  find  a  solution  in 
the  higher  sphere  of  metaphysical  abstraction.    A  new 

the  body  and  the  liist  judgment  i 

but  as  ttiB  ootward  repreaentatioi. ^ ,.„ 

rgecled  as  inooncBiTable." — KirchengeschicLte  dt ^      

•  See  Schwarti,  1.  c.  Strouas  himself  saja  that  heprocured  the  MS.  of 
the  lectures  which  bad  been  given  before  his  arriviJ.  He  points  out  the  dif- 
ference between  his  own  views  and  those  of  Schieiermacher,  who  wished  to 
retain,  by  hdp  of  naturalislio  interpretations,  the  eubslance  of  the  Goapel 
nuTBtion.    His  statement  is  quite  compatible  with  that  of  Schwarta 
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systein  of  optimism  was  fonnded,  which  acknowledged 
tiie  State  not  merely  as  a  necessary  organization,  but  as 
the  highest  realization  of  the  ideal  of  society,  and  re- 
jected all  factious  and  democratic  tendencies  as  perni- 
cious errors ;  while,  in  their  ecclesiastical  tendencies, 
Hegel's  principles  seemed  rather  to  verge  towards  Ko- 
manism  than  towards  the  dissolution  of  all  formal  au- 
thority, which  appeared  imminent  as  a  development  of 
infidelity  under  the  thin  disguise  of  rational  Protes- 
tantism, He  was,  in  fact,  by  taste,  habits,  and  disposi- 
tion a  conservative,  both  as  re^irded  the  outward  frame- 
work of  church  and  state,  ana  the  dogmatic  represen- 
tation of  religious  truths.  It  may  seem  strange ;  bat 
it  was  a  proof  of  the  clear  insight  and  vigorous  intel- 
lect of  Strauss,  that  in  the  fnndamental  principles  of 
that  philosopher's  system,  he  discerned  the  motive 
power  which  he  required  to  overthrow  all  which  it  ap- 
peared to  accept  8o  unreservedly  and  to  defend  with 
unprecedented  snccess. 

We  can  scarcely  hope,  and  will  not  attempt,  to  state 
those  principles  in  a  clear  or  even  intelhgihle  form ; 
hut  some  of  the  results,  as  Strauss  apprehended  and 
applied  them,  are  practical  enough.  His  exposition, 
moreover,  bas  been  justified  both  by  the  adhesion  of 
a  considerable  number  of  th(«e  who  were  once  the 
stanchest  maintainers  of  their  master's  orthodoxy,  and 
by  the  ultimate  overthrow  of  the  system  itself,  whieb 
is  now,  in  the  form  which  Hegel  gave  it,  altogether 
a  thing  of  the  past.*  Under  the  abstruse  and  cloudy 
statements  of  that  philosopher,!  Strauss  saw  clearly 

•  M.  Seherer  BBjB— "  II  a  fait  faillile,  ettfest  le  positivismeqoi  a  pria  U 
suite  de  sea  affaires."  And  elsenhere— -"  Ce  buUe  de  savon  n  crer6  depuia 
laxigleiafi" 

t  Heget  tau^t  (hat  the  universe  is  but  s  contiaiiouB  eTalution  of  an  in- 
fiuite  patentinlitf  1  that  the  ahsolule  is  not  found  either  in  the  ideal  sub- 
Etratnin,  nhich  w  not  a  poaitire  existence,  or  in  matter  of  foci  phenomena, 
which  have  no  permanent  reality,  but  in  a  perpetual  process  of  self-deTelop- 
ment.  Whaterer  exista  has  a  □ecessan'  but  a  merely  traaeitory  eiisteaee. 
Tbe  ideal  is  ever  leadins  to  realization,  but  is  never  perfectly,  and  cannot  be 
permanently,  reaJized.  It  was  a  question  among  his  followers  whether  he 
regarded  Christianity,  in  the  Person  of  its  Founder,  as  an  exception  from 
these  sweepiDgconctuaions— whether  his  system  was  compatible  with  Theism. 
It  seems  u>  me  scarcely  poasihle  to  reeoncile  many  statements  in  bis  first 
considerable  work  {the  '  Pbanomeoologie  des  Geistes')  with  belief  in  a  pet- 
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inrolved  the  positive  denial  of  tlie  personality  of  the 
Godhead,  the  assertion  of  the  phenomenal  and  evanes- 
cent, the  incomplete  and  inadequate  character  of  all 
existences,  the  absorption  of  individuality ;  in  short, 
a  complete  system  of  pantheism,  more  idealistic  thaii 
any  previous  development,  and  at  the  same  time  more 
capable  of  explaining  the  events  of  Iiistoiy  both  profane 
and  sacred. 

18.  Strauss  toot  some  time  to  prepare  a  work  in 
which  he  applied  these  principles  to  the  overthrow  of 
Christianity.  The  '  Life  of  Jesus '  was  published  in 
1835.  It  appeared  at  a  period  of  outward  calm  ;  there 
was  a  singular  cessation  just  then  of  controversy,  a 
general  feeling  of  security,  Hegel  had  been  dead  four 
years.  He  had  departed,  so  to  speak,  in  the  odour  of 
orthodoxy.  Marheineke,  Daub,  and  Goschel  were  recog- 
nized as  true  expositors  of  his  system,  and  as  sound  de- 
fenders of  the  faith.  Sehleiermacher,  too,  was  gone. 
His  followers  claimed  for  him  the  merit  of  having  de- 
stroyed the  older  forms  of  rationalism,  which  had  sunk 
into  utter  contempt.  Keander  at  Berlin,  Tholuck  at 
Halle,  Steudel  at  Tubingen,  and  a  host  of  theologians 
of  various  shades  of  opinion,  ranging  from  orthcBoxy 
to  neology,  but  animated  for  the  most  part  by  deep 
Christian  sympathies,  occupied  the  professorial  chairs ; 
while  a  strong  and  united  band  of  men,  sound  in  the 
old  Bible  orthodoxy,  wrought  more  directly  upon  the 
popular  mind  through  the  pulpit.  The  effect  of  the 
publication  of  Strauss's  book  is  indescribable.  Friends 
and  enemies  cannot  find  words  strong  enough  to  express 
the  consternation,  the  horror  and  indignation  of  all  who 

bodrI  God.  It  is  certain  tlial  do  Christian  theologians  now  actept  tbe  appli- 
cations of  liis  gcnerfll  principles  to  CfariaUao  dogmas.  ChaljbGEus  admits 
the  "  oomfortleas  results"  of  the  whole  system.  On  the  attempts  of  Mur- 
heinefce.and  Gnschel,  some  valuable  remarks  may  be  read  in  Gieseler's 
'  Kirchengescbichte  d.  n.  Z.,'  p.  OS.  Strauss  also  gires  a  clear  account  of 
the  disputes  between  the  scholars  of  Hegel  in  bis '  Glaubenslehre,'  p.  620  ff. 
It  is,  however,  certain  that  Hegel  wished  to  maintain  religion — that  he  re- 
garded the  establishment  of  Theism  as  the  highest  proDlem  and  work  of 
pbiioaopby,  and  ntterly  detested  all  sceptical  and  destructive  criticism, 
especially  that  of  Sehleiermacher— an  aversion  eitending  even  to  purely 
seoalar  writers,  as  Niebuhr.  His  last  work,  on  the  Philosophy  of  Religion, 
is  fall  of  beautiful  and  devout  aspiratioua;  whether  they  are  c<— ' 
bis  philosophy  or  nol^  is  another  queltiaa. 
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retained  a  vestiee  of  reverence  for  religion.  An  electric 
shock  ranning  tnrough  all  bosome,  a  trumpet  souudiDg 
the  eignal  for  a  conflict  for  life  and  death,  an  earthquake 
shaking  the  foundations  of  all  human  hopes ;  such  are  the 
terms  which  historians  nse  in  speaking  of  the  shock,* 
Our  own  time  has  lately  had  an  example  of  the  effect 
which  is  produced  when  men  known  only  as  able,  indus- 
trious scholars,  of  unspotted  character,  and  exemplary  in 
all  personal  relations,  come  forward  as  the  opponents 
of  truths  which  they  are  bound  to  uphold.  The  excite- 
ment and  panic,  if  panic  it  can  be  called  which  brought 
hosts  of  conabatants  to  the  front  of  the  battle,  had  then 
a  further  justification  in  the  talents,  unity  of  purpose, 
straightforward  audacity  of  the  author — in  his  thorough 
mastery  of  all  the  weapons  of  attack,  in  the  coherence 
of  his  philosophical  principles — principles,  as  we  have 
shown  already,  accepted  by  multitudes  of  thoughtful 
men — above  all  in  the  state  of  the  public  mind,  shaken 
by  rationalism,  distrustful  of  its  guides,  unable  to  com- 
prehend the  position  of  the  recognized  defenders  of 
religion,  and  tossed  to  and  fro  by  conflicting  systems 
of  doctrine  and  interpretation.  Strauss  was  at  least  a 
brave  and  open  foe,  showed  his  true  colours,  and  nailed 
them  to  the  mast,  and  met  every  attack  manfully,—- 
open  as  he  certainly  was  to  the  imputation  of  making 
a  dishonest  use  of  a  position  entrusted  to  him  for  the 
defence  of  Christianity. 

19.  In  that  work  Strauss  had  two  distinct  objects. 
The  first  was  to  set  aside  all  supernatural  events,  to  prove 
that  the  Divine  did  not  manifest  itself  in  the  manner 
related,  and  that  the  actual  occurrences  were  not  di- 
vine.f  The  other  was  to  set  up  a  system  in  which  all 
that  Christianity  attempts  to  accomplish  should  be  dis- 
entangled from  its  imperfect  form,  and  developed,  by 

•  Compare  Schwartz,  Zar  Geschichte  der  neuesten  Theologie,  and  M.  E. 
Scherar.  Hevue  des  Deax  Uondea,  Feb.  1861 ;  and  Gieaekr.  Strauss  himselt 
BpjeakBwiUi  Kreut  exultation  of  tho  ahrieks  of  believers.  See  tbe  introduction 
to  bU  second  edition. 

■f  Introduction,  i  1.  See  also  Ms  Streilschriften,  part  iii,,  p.  59.  He  gives 
a  full  account  of  the  orifrinal  plan  of  bis  work  (sbowiug  tbat  the  eecoodpart 
was  that  W  wbich  he  attached  most  importance)  in  the  treatise  '  VerMltnisa 
der  Hegel'scben  Fhilosophie  zar  Kiitik.' 
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a  philosopliieal  process,  from  universal  and  permanent 
troths. 

20.  In  thefirstpart  of  the  work  Strauss  collected  all 
the  objections  which  a  remorseless  criticism  had  raised 
against  the  historical  veracity  of  the  sacred  writers : 
he  completed  them,  gave  them  a  sharper  point  and 
keener  edge,  combined  them  in  a  systematic  form,  and 
reduced  them  to  a  fundamental  thought.*  De  Wette 
had  already  laid  down  the  position,  that  all  men  of 
cultivated  minds  rejected  the  miraculous  narratives  of 
the  Bible,  and  that  the  only  question  was  how  to  ac- 
count for  their  origin. f  Strauss  addressed  himself  to 
that  question.  First  laying  down  far  more  broadly  the 
general  position,  that  miracles  are  a,  priori  incredible, 
on  the  ground  that  the  workings  of  the  Divine  in  the 
world  proceed  in  accordance  with  fixed,  unvarying, 
and  universal  laws,  which  utterly  exclude  the  possi- 
bility of  miracles,  %  te  refers  all  accounts  of  supernatu- 
ral interventions  to  one  origin — that  of  Myths.  Here 
again  he  adopts  what  sceptics  or  infidels  had  previously 
suggested,  Semler  had  applied  to  the  account  of 
Samson  and  Esther  the  saying  of  Heyne,  that  all  the  his- 
tory and  philosophy  of  primitive  antiquity  originated 
in  myths.  Vater,  and  still  more  decidedly  De  w'ette, 
had  advocated  the  mythical  interpretation  of  a  large 
portion,  of  the  Old  Testameiit§  history.  But,  as  Strauss 
complains,  that  system  had  been  applied  ineonalstently 
and  timidly  even  to  the  Old  Testament,  and  had  stood 
side  by  side  with  naturalistic  interpretations,  while  few 
had  ventured  to  bring  it  to  bear  upon  any  portion  of 
the  Grospel  narrative.  Tet  even  here  the  way  had  been 
prepared.  Schieiermaeher  had  not  hesitated  to  call  the 
history  of  the  Temptation  a  myth.     Gabler,  and  others 

me  thirtj 

HebrewScriplursa. 

X  Strauss  uses  prec[9elf  tbe  same  langiiage  as  Saden  Powell.  See  bis 
Introduction,  rol.  i.  p.  71  of  the  English  truoJatioD.  In  p.  67,  %  10,  he  gives 
the  markfl  by  which  the  unhistcrical  character  of  a  narrative  maybe  a  pfWJ 
demonstrated— the  principal  is  the  impoasibiiity  of  an  j  arbitraiy  act  of  inlor- 
position  br  the  absolute  cause, 

%  Kritik  der  MoBaischeu  Gesohichte,  quoted  bj  Strauss.   Introduction,  %  8. 
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of  his  Bchool,  held  that  all  portions  of  the  narrative 
which  involved  angelic  appearances  had  the  essential 
eh araet eristics  of  myth.  Some  theologians  had  gone  so 
far  as  to  bring  the  details,  first  of  flie  Nativity,  and 
then  of  the  Resurrection,  under  the  same  category. 
The  barriers  had  been  thrown  down,  and  all  that  re- 
mained for  Strauss  to  do  was  to  carry  out  the  principle 
consistently  into  the  whole  structure  of  the  Kew  Testa- 
ment, To  use  his  own  words :  "  Others  had  driven 
through  the  grand  portal  of  myths  into  the  evangelical 
history,  and  nad  passed  out  again  by  the  same ;  but 
as  for  all  the  intermediate  portions,  they  were  contented 
to  pursue  the  crooked  and  laborious  paths  of  natural 
interpretation."  He  left  himself  no  portion  of  our 
Lord  8  life  untouched.  He  saw  too  clearly  the  internal 
coherence  of  all  its  parts ;  he  discerned  the  unity  of 
the  principles  which  underlie  all  its  phenomena ;  all 
or  nothing  must  be  admitted.  Kejectmg  with  disdain 
the  subterfuges  of  rationalist  and  semi-rationalist,  he 
would  not,  as  he  says,  set  up  the  authority  of  one 
Evangelist  against  another.  The  testimony  of  one  is 
worth  as  much,  or  to  speak  more  correctly,  is  worth 
as  little  as  the  others.  A  bellv/nt  ommum  contra 
omnes  is  waged;  from  beginning  to  end  he  finds  no 
single  spot  of  firm  historical  ground,  scarcely  any 
mixture  of  ascertainable  fact,  amid  the  legendary  and 
mythical  representations-f 

Strauss  enters,  of  course,  fully  into  the  investiga^ 
tion  of  myth8,:{  which  had  already  been  classified  under 
three  heads  ;  the  historical,  which  confound  the  natu- 
ral and  supernatural ;  the  philosophical,  which  clothe  in 

*  Sohwarti,  Zur  Geaohichte,  p.  110. 

t  To  allow  time  for  Bnch  a  tranamutBtion  of  hEstory,  which,  ta  nil  historians 
agree,  is  only  possible  in  tiniea  when  letters  are  unknown  or  unused,  when 
erents  are  Iransmitted  by  ignorance  and  sopersMtion,  Strauss  was  dnven  lo 
the  theory,  that  all  the  Gfospel  narrativeBwerelhe  produet  of  the  second  cen- 

be  irreconcilrtile  with  facts :  with  ihe  failure'  of  that  theory  the  whole  myth- 
ical syalem  collapses.  Dr.  Arnold,  who  had  not  read  the  book,  judging  of  it 
merefy  from  a  review,  saw,  of  course,-this  point.     "  ""'     *'        '  ~""' 

mythic  histories  between  thetimeof  Livy  and  Taci 
anoh  fbr  realities  !  "     Life,  ii.  p.  58. 
t  li.  J.,  IntroductioD,  p.  SS. 
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the  garb  of  historical  narrative  some  thought  or  idea 
of  the  time;  and  the  poetical,  in  which  the  original 
idea  is  almost  obscured  by  the  veil  which  the  fancy  of 
the  poet  has  woven  aronnd  it.  All  these  he  holds  to 
be  blended  in  various  proportions  in  the  Gospel  narra- 
tive— the  great  eouree  of  all  the  mythical  embellish- 
ments being  the  preposseBsions  of  the  countrymen  and 
followers  of  onr  Lord  touching  the  person  and  works 
of  the  ejected  Messiah :  the  next  source  being  that 
peculiar  impression  which  was  left  by  the  personal 
character,  actions,  and  fate  of  Jesus,  and  which  served 
to  modiiy  the  Messianic  idea  in  the  minds  of  the  people. 
21.  The  residuum  from  this  system  is  thus  stated 
by  one*  who  is  far  from  an  unfriendly  critic.  The 
myth  has  eaten  into  the  very  heart  of  the  narrative. 
There  remains  but  a  scanty  framework  of  the  life  of  Jesus. 
That  He  was  brought  up  in  Nazareth,  was  baptized  by 
John ;  th'^t  He  formed  disciples,  and  taught  m  various 
districts  of  Palestine ;  tliat  He  opposed  everywhere  the 
outwardness  of  pharisaism,  and  proclaimed  the  Messi- 
anic kingdom  ;  that  at  last  he  succumbed  to  the  hatred 
and  enTj  of  the  pharisaic  factionf  and  died  upon  the 
Cross — such,  according  to  Strauss,  is  the  sum  total  of 
facts,  which  the  ideas  and  aspirations  of  early  Christen- 
dom enveloped  in  a  tissue  of  significant  legends  and 
devout  imaginings.  Of  the  discourses  of  our  Lord,  a 
small  solid  kemet,  as  he  thinks,  can  be  discerned  with 
certainty.  Such,  for  instance,  is  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  The  sayings-of  Jesus,  according  to  him,  were 
so  pregnant  and  forcible,  had  so  strong  a  hold  xipon 
men's  minds  in  their  condensed  gnomic  form,  that  they 
were  preserved  in  great  part  even  in  the  fiood  of  oral 
tradition.  Even  this  seems,  upon  second  thoughts,  too 
much  for  him  to  admit.  Wrenched  from  their  natural 
connection,  dislodged  from  their  original  site,  they  re- 
main like  boulders,  objects  of  vague  wonder  or  super- 

•  Schwarti.    See  elso  Schercr.  Revue  dea  Denx  Mondes. 
tEveDthis'        •■  ■     -       -.■----      "-■     ...........    ..- 
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stitious  legends,  until  their  true  origin  and  meaning 
are  ascertained  by  philosophic  ingenuity  and  research. 
22.  And  yet  Strauss  professes,  and  may  be  assumed 
actually  to  beheve,  that  he  retains  the  essential  truths 
of  Christianity.  The  last  portion  of  his  book,  which 
he  certainly  regarded  as  the  most  important,  is  intended 
to  draw  out  the  eternal  ideas  which  underlie  this 
strange  tissue  of  legend  and  myth.  The  supernatural 
nativity  of  Christ,  His  miracles,  His  rraurrection  and 
ascension,  remain  ideal  truths — utterly  separated  as 
they  are  from  objective  facts.  Christ,  indeed,  in  His 
concrete  personality,  disappears  from  the  system  of  ■ 
the  great  teacher  of  Ideology.  No  individual  does  or 
can  adequately  represent,  much  less  embody,  absolute 
realities.  But  the  Church  was  guided  by  a  true  in- 
stinct when,  in  the  Person  of  Jesus,  she  found  an  ex- 
pression of  those  realities.  In  Him  was  manifested 
more  perfectly  than  in  any  individual  that  which  is 
the  ultimate  and  substantial  principle  of  all  religion, 
the  unity  of  God  and  man.  It  is  actually  startling  to 
find  how  the  versatile  and  imaginative  intellect  of 
Strauss*  can  discern  the  blessedness  and  sublimity, 
the  encouragement  and  consolation  of  the  thoughts 
which  the  early  Church  derived  from  the  orthodox 
view  of  Christ.  Standing  from  without,  he  sees  far 
more  clearly  than  many  who  profess  to  beheve  the 
Gospel,  the  internal  coherence  of  its  highest  doctrines. 
Only,  as  Strauss  teaches,  the  true  meaning  of  those 
doctrines  remained  to  be  discovered  in  the  light  of  the 
philosophy  of  the  Absolute, f  That  alone  supplies  the 
key  to  the  whole  system  of  Christology.  Instead  of 
an  individual  we  have  an  idea.  In  an  individual  the 
prt^erties  and  functions  which  the  Church  attributes 
to  Christ  contradict  themselves  :  in  the  idea  of  the  race 
they  perfectly  agree.  Humanity  is  the  union  of  the 
two  natures— God  become  man ;  it  is  the  worker  of 
miracles,  the  sinless  existence ;  for  sin  belongs  to  the 
individual,  not  to  the  race.     It  is  Humanity  that  dies, 

7,  Tol.  iii.  English 
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rises,  ascends  into  Hearen.     By  faith  in  this  Christ, 

that  is,  in  his  own  human  nature,  man  is  justified  be- 
fore God. 

23.  Is  this  the  last  word  of  the  system  ?  It  seems 
to  go  far  enough.  Yet  Strauss  had  more  to  say.  In 
a  later  work,*  he  boldly  clears  away  all  remaining 
prejudices.  The  world  is  not  merely  one  with  God — 
an  ever  changing,  ever  progressing  manifestation  of  the 
Divine,  but  God  has  Himself  no  personality,  no  eon- 
scions  Being.  Man  had  taken  the  throne  of  Christ. 
He  seats  himself  ultimately  in  the  throne  of  the  Abso- 
lute, which  first  attains  to  conseionsness,  to  personal 
existence,  in  humanity.-j-  The  individual  is  nothing — 
a  mere  phenomenal  and  transitional  evolution  ;  the  abso- 
lute is  nothing — a  mere  potentiality  never  realized  or 
realizable.  Empty  abstraction  swallows  up  all  idea  and 
fact,  the  Divine  and  human,  in  one  universal  void. 

24.  Such  is  Ideolo^  in  the  mind  of  its  ablest,  its 
most  honest  and  consistent  exponent.  The  storm  pro- 
duced by  such  a  work  may  be  conceived.  All  the 
leaders  of  German  thought  were  in  a  tumult  of  excite- 
ment; the  first  object  of  those,  between  whose  systems 
and  that  of  Strauss  tliere  appeared  to  be  a  logical  con- 
nection, was  to  shake  off  the  responsibility.  Schleier- 
macher's  friends  first  rushed  to  the  rescue,  and  pointed 
out  the  absolute  antagonism  between  the  genial  and 
loving  spirit  of  their  chief,  and  the  reckless  audacity, 
the  irreverence,  and  bitterness  of  the  intruder,  Hege- 
lians were,  of  course,  vehement  in  disavowing  the  prm- 
ciples  and  the  consequences.  Yet,  as  we  have  seen, 
Strauss  did  but  use  the  weapons  which  had  been  forged 
for  him.  He  scarcely  went  further  than  De  Wette,  on 
the  one  hand,  in  historical  scepticism,  or  differed  from 
him  only  in  the  consistency  and  completeness  of  his 
application  of  the  same  critical  principles.  Strauss 
might  even  claim  Schleiermacher's  own  authority  for 

•  The'DogmfitJfc,' or' Die  CbristlioheGlanbenslehre,' published  1840,1341, 

+  "  Gott  is  nicht  Pereon,  Er  wird  ea  in  der  unendlicEea  Reihe  der  men. 

Bchliohen  Subjecte,"    See  Schwarti,  p.  218;  aaa  Strauss,  Glaubenslehre, 
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the  denial  of  the  possibility  of  miracles,  although,  by  a 
glorious  inconsistency,  that  great  man  accepted  as  a 
ChriBtian  tnith  what  he  conid  find  no  place  for  in  his 
philosophical  system.  On  the  other  hand,  so  far  as  his 
application  of  the  Hegelian  theory  was  concerned, 
daringly  blasphemous  as  he  may  seem,  he  was  soon 
outstripped  by  even  more  reckless  infidels.  In  fact, 
other  symptoms  soon  removed  all  doubt  as  to  the  ten- 
dency of  Hegelian  forms  of  thought.  Frederic  Eichter, 
a  bookseller  of  Breslau,  had  already  published  in  1833 
— two  years  before  the  appearance  of  Strauss's  'Life 
of  Jesus' — a  work  in  which  he  proclaimed  a  new  Gos- 
pel, as_  he  styled  it,  that  of  eternal  death.*  His  argu- 
ment, in  the  opinion  of  very  competent  judges,  was  a 
legitimate  deduction  from  Hegel's  theory  oV  individ- 
uality, though  the  book  and  the  author  were  over- 
whelmed in  a  general  outburst  of  indignation.  Later 
and  more  consistent  professors  of  that  school  did  not 
hesitate  to  call  the  condemnation  of  Eichter,  coming  as 
it  did  from  Hegelians,  a  literary  assassination.  Again, 
one  of  the  most  thorougligoing  adherents  of  Hegel,  Bruno 
Bauer,  a  writer  who  hadmade  himself  conspicuous  by 
his  heady  arrogance  in  the  cause  of  orthodoxy,  now 
turning  round  with  a  sudden  revulsion,  poured  forth  a 
stream  of  writings,  in  which  the  facts  and  doctrines  of 
Christianity  were  treated  with  a  blasphemous  insolence 
scarcely  paralleled  in  modern  days.  The  writings  of 
Bauer  and  Eichter,  however,  were  easily  disavowed; 
even  the  opponents  of  Hegel  hesitated  to  make  the 
calm  conservative  philosopher  responsible  for  such 
results. 

25.  Two  years  after  the  appearance  of  Strauss's  work 
another  application  of  Hegel's  principles  was  develop- 
ed, which,  though  far  less  startling  and  urged  in  a  far 
diJTerent  spirit,  produced  a  deeper  and  more  durable 
sensation  on  the  Continent.     E.  Eothe,t  sub-director  o( 

•  Cie  Lehre  too  den  ietzten  Dingen.  Oieseler  najs  that  many  Hegelians 
blamed  Eicbter  not  for  the  doctrine,  but  foe  its  publicatioD,  "Jor  discovering 
a  secret  oj  ihi school"     ' KirchengeBchichie  der n.  Z.,'  p.  S45. 

\  Now  ProfesBor  at  Beidelberg.  His  book  is  entitled  '  Die  An^Dge  der 
Christlichen  Kirche,  nnd  ihrer  VeriassiiDg.' 
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the  theological  college  at  Wittenberg,  published,  in 
1837,  his  treatise  on  the  ori^n  and  constitution  of 
the  Christian  Church.  Eothe  is  in  all  respects  a  most 
remarkable  man ;  in  originabty  and  independence  of 
thought  he  stands  almost  alone  among  German  theolo- 
gians ;  his  personal  piety  and  hearty  acceptance  of  the 
living  truths  of  religion  are  undoubted.*  Few  of  our 
own  later  writers  nave  gone  so  far — none  have  gone 
farther,  in  defending,  both  by  a  priori  arguments 
and  historical  evidence,  the  apostolical  origin  of  Episco- 

facy,  the  unity  and  authority  of  the  primitive  Church, 
t  seemed  as  though  the  conservation  of  Hegel  had 
found  a  perfect  exponent.  Yet,  strange  as  it  may 
appear,  the  conclusion  at  which  he  arrives,  following 
out,  as  the  keenest  critics  f  admit,  the  principles  of  hia 
master,  is  that  the  Christian  Church  is  but  a  temporary 
institution  destined  to  be  absorbed  by  the  State ;  J  in 
which,  like  all  true  Hegelians,  §  he  sees  no  mere 
system  of  mutual  defence,  or  institution  in  which  the 
energies  of  individuals  may  be  freely  developed,  but 
the  highest  product  of  reason,  the  supremo  development 
of  humanity, — in  a  word,  the  moral  world  realized 
and  organized.  The  views  of  Kothe  are  altogether  too 
subtle,  and  indeed  too  elevated,  to  reach  the  general 
mind  in  the  form  which  he  gave  them ;  his  State  is  an 
ideal  one ;  his  hope  of  the  realization  of  his  theory 
depends  upon  his  belief  in  a  future  personal  manifesta- 
tion of  the  Saviour ;  but  the  necessary  results  of  his 
reasoning  were  clearly  discerned  by  thinking  men,  and 
practical  inferences  were  readily  drawn.  He  recog- 
nizes himself  with  calm  satisfaction  what  he  believes 
to  be  early  and  progressive  symptoms  of  decline  and 
' — ^tion  in  the  Church,  the  steady  progress  of 
liefy  by  Rndolf  Stiec  in  the  in- 


Bajs  of  him—"  Dessen  inaerstes  Olaubensleben  jch  w. 
poidtB  Rolhe  ehows  a  strong  tendency  lo  Romanism,  a 
'  Sjmbolik'  ia  terma  of  almost  unquBlilied  eulogy. 

i  For  idBlance,  E.  Scherec  in  tbe  '  Eevue  des  Deui  Mondes,"  p.  M9,  Feb. 
1381  i  and  Schwartz, '  Zur  Geachicbt*  der  neuealen  Theologie.' 

t  "  Der  ToUendete  Slaat  achlieaat  die  Kirohe  schlechthin  aus."— 'Anfange,' 

S  See  his  note,  p.  13,  where  he  ooUecls  Hegel's  deSnilions  of  the  Stat*. 
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cneroachmenta  on  the  part  of  the  State;  and,  in  con- 
nection with  outward  changes,  an  internal  modification 
of  opinions,  feelings,  and  principles,  tending  towards 
a  final  identification  of  the  secular  and  religious,  tlie 
natural  and  the  Divine.  He  does  not  hesitate  to  as- 
sert that  the  religious  life  itself  must  find  its  true  and 
satisfactory  realization,  not  in  the  Church  but  in  the 
State.*  Though  resting  on  far  other  grounds,  there  is 
aremarkabie  resemblance  between  his  theory  as  well 
as  the  arguments  by  which  it  is  maintained,  and  that 
of  our  own  Amold.+  The  supremacy  of  the  8tate  in 
all  matters,  both  of  discipline  and  doctrine,  is  the 
rightful  and  legitimate  development  of  Christianity ; 
it  decides  what  shall  be  taught,  and  how  it  shall  be 
taught;  and  in  the  mean  time  it  treats,  and  has  a  right 
to  treat,  the  national  Church,  as  no  leas  properly  an 
organ  of  the  national  lii'e  than  a  magistracy  or  a  legis- 
lative estate. 

26,  The  philosophy  of  ideology,  thus  consistently 
carried  out  by  writers  of  very  different  feelings  and 
principles,  leaves  man  without  a  church,  without  a 
Saviour,  without  a  living  soul.  There  remained,  how- 
ever, still  a  sort  of  profession  of  religion,  a  religion  of 
vague,  dreary  abstractions,  but  still,  such  as  it  was,  an 
element  in  which  philosophers  might  find  some  ma- 
terials for  the  religious  sentiment,  while  the  common 
herd  might  be  giiided  by  the  retention  of  the  old  doc- 
trinal forms.  That  delusion  was  soon  dissipated. 
Feuerbach  took  up  tlie  argument  where  Strauss  left  it, 

•  p.  51. 

t  Dr.  Arnold,  of  conrse,  did  not  derive  hia  opinions  diredlj-  from  Rothc, 
whose  work  he  read  in  1838.  In  a  letter  written  that  year  to  Chevalier  Bun- 
sen,  he  expresses  his  entire  agreement  with  RoChe  in  his  tbeorj  as  to  the 
identltj  of^Church  andStat*;  but,  as  might  ha  ejected,  rejeels  bb  eotirelj- 
hia  concln^ons  touching  the  apoatolical  origin  of  episoopae^.  See  ^Life/ 
Ac.,  ii,  p.  105.  It  wili  be  remembered  that  the  Chevalier  Bunsen,  with  whom 
Acnold  eajB  dietinctly  that  he  agrees  more  Ihorougblj  than  any  of  bis  friends, 
was  deeply  imbued  wilb  Heg^^  principles,  and  more  especially  with  their 
application  to  the  relations  between  die  Church  and  the  Stale.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  he  gave  the  first  impuiae  to  Arnold's  mind  upon  this  sub- 
ject, or  at  least  coufirnieil  ii  in  the  direction  which  it  took  after  the  reaction 
7rom  what  he  somewhere  calls  his  Oifhrd  Toiyism.  The  numerous  and  pe- 
culiar coincidences  between  Arnold  and  his  Uennan  prototypes  can  other- 
irise  Bcarcel;  be  acconnled  for.    He  learned  German  somewhat  late  in  life. 
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and  drew  from  it  the  inevitable  conclnsion,  that  man 
himself  ie  the  only  proper  object  for  the  reverence  and 
the  worship  which  had  hitherto  been  directed  to  the 
idea  of  a  God.  Tlieoloey  was  thua  converted  to  an- 
thropology. Instead  of^loving  God,  men  are  to  love 
one  another.  Sacraments  will  disappear,  but  then  the 
eacharist  will  be  fonnd  in  wholesome  meals ;  baptism, 
in  the  healthy  use  of  cold  baths  1  Natural  science  will 
taife  the  place  of  religious,  moral,  and  metaphysical 
speculation.  Atlieisni  thus  stood  out  in  its  bareness 
and  barrenness — yet  not  even  then  in  its  ntter  hateful- 
ness.  It  remained  for  a  numerous  school  of  philo- 
sophical radicals  to  get  rid  of  the  last  vestiges  of 
superstition.  Fenerbach  recognized  the  virtues  of  im- 
Belfishness,  courage,  truth ;  *  he  was  an  admirer  of  the 
higher  developments  of  genius,  in  science,  literature, 
and  art.  He  speaks  of  humanity  as  a  real  being,  A 
whole  host  of  writers  soon  sprang  up  who  rejected  all 
such  delusions  with  utter  contempt ;  they  saw  clearly 
that  they  had  no  meaning  disjoined  from  the  religious 
element,  and  heaped  upon  himself  the  contumelious 
epithets  which  he  had  unsparingly  applied  to  his  pre- 
decessors. The  dogmas  of  socialism  and  communism 
were  preached  with  the  wildest  fanaticism  ;  f  poets, 
politicians,  socialists,  and  natural  philosophers  came 
forward  to  demand  the  extirpation  of  all  faith,  to  de- 
nounce the  belief  in  the  invisible  as  the  root  of  all 
human  weakness  and  misery,  to  proclaim  the  sacred 
law  of  egotism — the  religion  of  the  flesh ;  and  for  a 
time  they  seemed  to  have  succeeded.  They  appealed  to 
man's  strongest  passions ;  they  appealed  also  to  some 
deep  principles.     It  was  felt  that  the  religion  preached 

*  This  is  loo  faroarable  a  view.  In  his  pOBini,  which,  lite  the '  Thalia'  of 
Arias,  Die  intended  to  popularise  his  tenets,  his  cjnictsm  is  revolting.  In 
his  axioms  he  lays  down  the  principle— Thj  first  duty  is  to  do  good  to  thj- 


T  Dpe  ouuiwuTi,   £iqr\:ieHuuLi:Bi 

It  mnst  be  noted  that  Schwarta  HL ^ ^ ^  

view— see  'Bevue  des  Deui  Mondes,'  Feb.  1861,  p.  651)  are  altca  liberals. 
Sohwarta  names  Herwe^b,  Ruge,  Mair,  Voght,  Ac.,  as  leaders  in  this 
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by  the  pi-ofessora  of  all  Bchools  tainted  by  rationalism 
or  by  ideology  was  a  farce,  a  delusion,  a  fraud ;  the 
materialists  carried  the  day,  took  the  lead  in  the  rev- 
olutionary movement  of  1848,  and  suddenly,  to  their 
own  amazement,  found  themselves  triumphant  amidst 
the  ruins  of  Church  and  State. 

27.  A  long  and  powerful  reaction  followed.  Utterly 
worn  out,  unmasked,  and  confounded,  ideology,  togeth- 
er with  the  metaphysical  epeculations  with  which  it 
was  connected,  sank  into  obscui-ity  and  contempt.  The 
very  last  thing  to  be  expected  was  that  it  should  have 
been  transplanted  into  a  soil  of  all  appai-enfly  the  most 
uncongenial — that  it  should  be  offered  to  Englishmen 
as  a  useful  help  in  the  interoretation  of  the  Scriptures. 
A-very  brief  summary  of  points  distinctly  advanced,  or 
undeniably  suggested,  by  some  of  the  latest  advocates 
of  the  system  in  England  will  show  the  fundamental 
identity  of  principles  between  them  and  the  German 
ideologists ;  although  we  gladly  admit  that,  whether 
withheld  by  reverence,  or  by  fear  of  offending  men  of 
all  shades  of  religious  opinion,  not  to  speak  of  legal 
penalties  and  disqualifications,  few  among  us  have  ven- 
tured to  present  the  most  offensive  insinuations  ;  none 
have  dared  to  apply  the  principles  to  the  whole  sub- 
stance of  the  Scriptural  naiTative. 

38.  The  doctrine  of  pei-sonal  annihilation,  of  the 
absorption  of  the  individual  consciousness  in  the  infi- 
nite Spirit — a  doctrine,  be  it  noted,  which  is  distinctly 
proclaimed  among  ourselves  ty  Freethinkers,  and  di- 
rectly based  upon  Pantheism,  or  a  spurious  Theism — ^ia 
not  of  course  preached,  nor  is  it  likely  to  be  preached, 
by  any  one  who  cares  to  obtain  or  retain  a  hold  upon 
the  attention  of  English  Christians ;  but  it  finds  an  echo, 
a  partial  expression,  what  sounds  like  a  preparation. 
Divested  of  what  is  most  repulsive  in  form,  tlie  princi- 
ple is  insinuated,  the  way  paved  for  its  reception.  Every 
attempt  to  get  rid  of  the  idea  of  individual  responsibili- 
ty, to  exempt  any  considerable  portion  of  mankind  from 
the  universal  law  of  retribution,  is  a  step,  and  a  very 
decided  step,  towards  the  denial  of  the  continnity  of 
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personal  coiiaciousness.  A  nearer  approximation  to  the 
eeeptieism  of  tlie  Ideologists  could  perhaps  hardly  be 
made  tlian  tliat  which  we"  find  in  the  suggestion,  that, 
after  some  possible  state  of  new  probation  for  rudimen- 
tary spirits,  for  germinal  souls — after  the  completion  of 
the  sublunary  office  of  the  Christian  Church — all,  both 
small  and  great,  may  find  a  refuge  in  the  bosom  of  the 
universal  Parent  to  kefobe,  or  to  he  quickened  into 
higher  life.* 

29.  We  have  seen  how  neai-ly  the  theories  of  the 
Church  coincide.  As  a  function  of  the  State,  destined 
to  be  absorbed  (and  if  such  its  destiny,  surely  the  sooner 
the  better)  in  that  institution,  it  ought,  of  eouree,  to 
concern  itself  exclusively  with  the  ethical  development 
of  its  members-t  Kothe,  mdeed,  looked  for  such  ab- 
sorption only  when  the  State  should  be  thoroughly 
penetrated  with  Christian  doctrine,  transformed  and 

florified  by  Christian  principles — when  its  ideal  should 
e  realized  under  the  government  of  its  head.  Taking 
lower,  more  matter  of  fact  and  practical  grounds — free, 
as  it  would  almost  seem,  from  the  religious  preposses- 
sions which  biassed  the  German  thinker,  English  writ- 
ers are  found  to  advocate  the  immediate  completion 
of  the  process.  "  Speculative  doctrines  " — ^that  is,  all 
dogmatic  teaching — "should  be  left  to  pliilosophical 
schools. "  "The  ministry  of  the  Church  is  to  be  regarded 
simply  aB  a  function  of  the  national  life."  Divested  of 
its  special  doctrines,  its  creeds,  and  articles,  and  all 
peculiar  manifestations  of  a  divine  life,  the  Church 
could  of  course  be  little  or  nothing  more  than  an  instru- 
ment for  developing  the  moral  character  of  the  nation.if 
"We  are  distinctly  told  coneeniing  "  the  doctrines  of  an 
isolated  salvation,  the  reward,  the  grace  bestowed  on 

•  S*eE.  andB,,  p.  sot 

+  There  is  a  radical  d       _, 

formers,  ss  stated  by  Hooker.     The  latlar  proceeded  ol ^ 

the  Stale  accepts  the  doctrines  taught  by  the  Chnrch.  "How  should  the 
Church  remaon  by  pereoual  subsistence  divided  from  the  CommonwMl, 
when  (he  whole  Commonweal  doth  beliere?"  "The  truth  is  that  the  Church 
and  the  Commonweal  are  names  which  import  things  really  different;  but 
those  things  are  aocidsnts,  and  Buch  accidents  aa  may,  and  always  should, 
lovinrfy  dwell  together  in  one  Bnbiect."— 'Eeclesiaslical  Polity,"  Book  viii. 

t  £.  and.B.,  p.  196. 
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OBe'e  own  labours,  the  undisturbed  repose,  the  crown 
of  glory,  in  which  so  many  have  no  share,  the  finality 
of  tlie  Bentence  on  both  sides — that  reflections  on  sucn 
expectations  as  these  make  stubborn  martyrs,  or  6onr 
professors,  but  not  good  citisens."  *  If  so,  these  doc- 
ti-ines,  -which,  invidiously  as  they  are  here  stated,  are, 
rightly  understood,  the  very  life  of  Christianity,  must 
be  discountenanced  ;  even  if  for  a  time  tolerated  of  the 
State,  they  must  be  discarded  altogether,  when  it  is 
once  fully  awakened  to  the  consciousness  of  its  true 
relations  to  the  Church. 

30.  Still  clearer,  less  capable  of  being  explained 
away  or  denied,  is  the  agreement  of  the  English  ideolo- 
gists with  the  fundamental  principles  of  their  German 
teachers.  Ideology  proceeds  from  the  apriori  assump- 
tion that  all  rairaculoas  interventions  are  impossible, 
since  the  Divine,  whether  conscious  or  unconscious, 
personal  or  impersonal,  does  not  and  cannot,  without 
self-contradiction,  violate  ifs  own  laws.  All  the  schod 
in  England  more  or  less  distinctly  concur  in  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  supernatural  element  from  Scripture.  The 
least  advanced  represent  it  as  a  serious  hindrance  to 
the  reception  of  Christian  tnith  by  men  of  cultivated 
intelligence.  'Ilie  German  master  adopted  and  gave  a 
new  and  keener  point  to  all  detailed  objections  to  nat^ 
ratives  involving  that  element :  the  same  course  is 
pursued  in  numerous  passages  of  the  "  Essays  and 
Keviews,"  f 

With  regard  to  mytlis,  the  special  characteristic  of 
ideology,  one  writer  at  least  cannot  be  open  to  Strauss's 
charge  of  inconsistency.  He  has  not  merely  entered 
into  the  fields  of  Scriptural  history  through  the  portal 
of  the  myth  and  passed  out  again  leaving  tlie  main 
facts  untouched.  %  The  incarnation  of  our  Lord,  His 
descent  from  David,  the  circumstances  of  His  nativity. 
His  temptation,  transfiguration.  His  most  remarkable 
miracles,  including  those  attested  by  all  the  Evangelists, 
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— nearly  all,  if  not  all,  the  pounds  for  an  "  Iiistorical 
faith"  are  referred  substantially  to  "  an  ideal  origin." 
As  for  the  Old  Testament,  we  are  told  that  "  previous 
to  the  time  of  the  divided  kingdom,  Jewish  history 
contains  little  that  is  thoroughly  reliable."  Its  miracu- 
lous events  may  be  taken  as  parable,  poetry,  legend, 
or  allegory — that  is,  simply  as  myths.  The  German 
saw  plainly  enough  that,  in  order  to  find  time  and  place 
for  the   development  of  myths,  the   authenticity  and 

fiuuineness  of  the  historical  records  must  be  denied. 
e  scarcely  went  farther  than  a  writer  who  speaks 
coolly  of  "  links  deficient  in  the  traditional  records  of 
events  "  which  are  related  by  St.  Matthew  and  all  the 
Evangelists. 

A  crucial  test  of  a  man's  feelings  towards  the  Per- 
son of  Christ  Himself  is  undoubtedly  supplied  by  his 
reception  or  denial  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.  The 
early  rationalists  rejected  it  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
inconsistent  with  the  simpler,  more  accurate  represen- 
tations of  Christ  in  the  otlier  Gospels,  The  modern 
neologians  ]ioId  that  it  is  the  product  of  the  higher 
development  of  the  Christian  consciousness  in  the  post- 
Apoatolic  age.  According  to  the  school  of  pantheistic 
rationalism,  aptly  and  truly  designated  the  modern 
gnosticism,  the  representation  of  the  Saviour  in  that 
Gospel  is  too  true,  that  is,  too  perfect  an  embodiment 
of  tiie  ideal,  to  be  historical.  But  of  all  hypotheses, 
the  moat  offensive,  the  least  supported  by  any  shadow 
of  evidence,  is  that  which  connects  the  origin  of  the 
Gospel  with  the  gnostic  heresy,*  and  brings  down  its 
date  to  the  year  140.  That  hypothesis  is  noticed  with- 
out an  expression  of  indignation  by  one  writer,  who  in 
his  own  name  expressly  asserts  that  there  is  no  proof 
that  St.  John  gives  his  voucher  as  an  eye  and  ear  wit- 
ness of  all  that  is  related  in  his  Gospel.  Strauss  de- 
manded no  more  than  this.  Here  is  a  -ttov  uTut  for  the 
subversion   of  all  positive  evidence  of  historical  Chris- 
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tianity.  The  mythical  process  has  free  play ;  and  it  is 
only  a  qnestion  of  time,  of  discretion  in  meddling  with 
stubborn  prejudices,  how  soon  and  how  far  the  objective 
facts  of  an  external  positive  revelation  may  be  rejected, 
how  the  doctrines  themselves  may  be  remoulded,  nnder 
the  supreme  and  ultimate  authority  of  the  natural  con- 
science, into  accoi-dance  with  the  requirements  of  an 
enlightened  age. 

31.  The  question  of  course  arises — how  is  it  poB- 
eible  that  men  of  honour  holding  such  opinions  can  re- 
tain, or  endure,  their  position  as  ministers  and  teachers 
of  a  Church,  which,  liberal  as  it  undoubtedly  is  in 
dealing  with  all  questions  about  which  believers  in  a 
positive  revelation  may  conscientiously  differ,  has  no 
less  certainly  pronounced  a  clear  and  decisive  sentence 
upon  each  and  all  the  points  controverted  or  denied  by 
Ideologists  ?  TTiat  the  difficulty  is  felt  is  suifieiently 
obvious.  Tlie  principal  object  of  the  only  treatise  in 
which  the  leading  principles  of  this  form  of  neology 
have  been  distinctly  commended  by  a  minister  of  the 
Church  of  England,  is  to  justify  the  conduct  of  him- 
self and  those  who  maintain  the  same  views.  In  this 
part  of  his  undertaking  he  has  been  supplied  with 
weapons  from  the  same  foreign  armoury.  In  the  writ- 
ings of  all  schools  of  rationalism  and  neology,  a  promi- 
nent place  is  assigned  to  the  vindication  of  absolute 
liberty  of  sceptical  speculation,  not  merely  for  students, 
but  for  professors  of  theology.  We  need  not,  however, 
trace  the  connection,*  That  is  of  little  moment.  The 
arguments  in  this  ease  have  at  least  the  merit  of  being 
intelligible  and  practical.  Whether  the  Church  has  at 
present,  and  has  had  from  the  beginning,  safeguards 
to  preserve  her  doctrines  from  corruption — whether  she 
has  a  right,  and  has  exercised  the  right,  to  exact  from 
all  her  ministei-s  a  pledge  that  so  long  as  they  retain 
her  commission  they  will  deliver  those  doctrines  in 

*  The  history  of  the  straggle  of  Rationaligts,  more  especially  the  Liclit- 
freunde,  partisans  or  followers  of  Strauss,  to  get  rid  of  all  doctrinaHeats,  the 
Creeds  iaclucied,  is  given  by  Oieseler,  who,  though  differinic  from  them  in 
invportant  points,  aympathiies  with  tUem  to  some  eitfint  in  that  desire.  See 
'  Kjrohengeseliiclite  d.  Q.  Z.,'  pp.  S50  lod  S6S. 
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their  integrity  to  the  people — whether  the  act  of  sub- 
Bcription  by  which  the  ministers  give  such  pledge 
iQvolvee  a  moral,  or  a  mere  legal  obligation— such 
questions  stand  upon  independent  grounds,  and  may  he 
discussed  without  any  reference  to  the  sources  from 
which  the  arguments  we  have  to  consider  may,  or  may 
not,  be  derived. 

32.  In.  this  controversy  the  first  point  must  needs  be 
to  ascertain  the  practice  of  the  Apostles  as  recorded  or 
intimated  in  the  !New  Testament,  and  in  the  next  place 
the  practice  of  the  Church  in  various  periods  of  its  de- 
velopment ;  the  most  important,  in  a  general  point  of 
view,  being  that  critical  epoch  which  terminated  the 
first  struggle  with  heathenism.  Scai'cely  secondary  is 
the  position  taken  by  our  own  Church,  when  it  thor- 
oughly investigated  all  points  of  principle  and  organi- 
zation at  the  time  of  the  Befoi-mation— a  position 
retained  without  any  substantial  modification  at  the 
present  day, 

33.  With  regard  to  the  first  point,  the  ingenuity 
and  disingenuousness  of  those  who  deny  the  propriety 
of  doctrinal  limitations  are  equally  conspicuous.  The 
subject  is  introduced,  so  to  speak,  casually,  and  dis- 
posed of  with  little  intimation  of  its  surpassing  impor- 
tance. If  the  Apostles*  enforced  a  rule  of  faith,  and 
made  the  teaching  of  sound  doctrine  an  absolute  and 
univei'sal  condition  of  holding  office  in  the  Church,  the 
principle  is  of  course  decided,  whatever  diflSculty  may 
be  felt  at  any  time  about  its  practical  application. 
Now,  the  first  impression  made  upon  every  thoughtful 
reader  of  the  New  Testament  is  undoubtedly,  that  the 
whole  system  of  Christian  morals,  most  especially  as 
concerns  those  characteristic  peculiarities  which  dis- 
tinguish the  Christian  from  the  heathen  moralist,  is  not 
merely  interwoven  with  the  external  facts  and  positive 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  but  is  altogether  based  upon 
them,  and  derives  from  them  its  sanctions,  its  power,  its 
life.  The  manifestation  of  the  Divine  life  in  man  is  a 
T^exion  and  efflux  from  the  manifestation  of  God  in 

•Sfie,  e.g.,  a  Timolh)- 1.13,11;  U.  2,  -ii.  10, 14. 
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Christ.  Tlie  understanding  and  lieart,  the  spiritual 
and  tlie  moral  nature  of  man,  ai-e  equally  under  the 
dominion  and  control  of  truths,  which  man  has  iudeed 
a  natural  and  inherent  capacity  for  apprehending  when 
Bet  before  him,  but  which,  in  the  actual  state  of  his 
faculties,  he  is  certainly  unable  to  discover.  Those 
truths  are  given  in  revelation  in  the  two-fold  form  of 
facts  and  doctrines,  equally  positive,  equally  indispen- 
sable to  the  development  of  the  spiritual  man.  The 
denial  or  perversion  of  either  excludes  a  man  from  the 
benefits  of  the  revelation — a  result  which  follows  of 
necessity  from  the  very  notion  of  a  revelation,  for  why 
should  truth  be  revealed  hut  to  be  accepted  ?  We  are 
not  at  present  concerned  with  tho  question  liow  far 
euch  result  is  reconcileable  with  the  Divine  attributes, 
or  we  might  observe  that  the  denial  of  what  God  has 
revealed  must  needs  involve  some  penalty  in  beings 
responsible  for  the  use  of  their  faculties ;  nor  do  we 
touch  the  case  of  those  to  whom  the  revelation  has  not 
been  given  ;  Charity  feels  no  need  of  speculations  con- 
cerning those  whom  she  leaves  ia  faith  and  hope  to  the 
mercy  of  their  Maker,  We  are  not  confining  the 
effects  of  the  atonement,  which  may,  and  doubtless  do, 
extend  far  beyond  tlie  sphere  of  our  contemplation ; 
but  simply  indicate  the  limits  within  which  its  full 
effects  are  experienced — ^limits  undoubtedly  coexten- 
sive with  its  reception  by  the  intellect  and  heart. 
Christ  made  confession  of  faith  in  Himself,  and  in  the 
truths  which  He  proclaimed,  the  condition  of  salva- 
tion. The  Apostles,  guided  by  His  Spirit,  exacted  a 
declaration  of  belief  in  those  truths  as  a  preliminary 
condition  of  admission  to  the  Church,  full  in  every 
case  in  proportion  to  the  capacities  of  their  hearers 
and  their  opportunities  of  knowing  the  truth,  fullest 
and  most  expUcit  in  the  case  of  those  whom  they  ap- 
pointed to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  If  so,  the  con- 
clusion is  obvious,  that  the  Church  would  cease  to  he  a 
Church  if  she  commissioned  any  to  teach  in  her  own 
and  in  her  Master's  name,  when  they  are  at  direct  issue 
with  herself  'upon  points  which   from   the  beginning 
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have  been  held  by  those  who  denied,  as  well  as  by 
those  -who  accepted  them,  to  pertain  to  the  very  foun- 
dations of  the  faith, 

34.  That  position,  however,  clear  as  are  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  it  rests,  is  now  for  the  first  time  assailed ; 
not  indeed  directly,  but  by  implication.  We  are  told 
generally,  that  whereas  the  Apostles  enjoin  the  inflic- 
tion of  the  last  penalty,  that  of  excommunication,  for 
moral  turpitude,  they  deal  with  speculative  questions, 
even  those  which  touch  fundamental  doctrines,  simply 
by  the  way  of  controversy.  The  case  selected  is  that 
of  the  fornicator  at  Corinth,  which  is  contrasted  with 
that  of  heretics  who  denied  a  corporeal  resurrection. 
With  regard  to  the  former  there  is  no  question.  The 
proceeding  of  St.  Paul  in  that  case  is,  of  course,  of 
the  highest  importance  as  a  proof  of  the  existence  and 
enforcement  of  disciplinarian  powere  in  the  Apostles, 
and  in  the  Church,  whose  rulers  were  reproved  for  not 
having  exercised  them  without  St.  Paul's  intervention. 
It  might  be  pointed  out  that  the  oifence  then  punished 
consisted  most  probably  in  the  infringement  of  a  posi- 
tive precept,  wnich,  though  recognized  by  the  moral 
instincts  of  heathendom,  was  first  distinctly  pi-omul- 
gated  by  the  Apostolic  council  at  Jerusalem  ;*  and 
with  reference  to  other  controverted  matters,  that  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  sentence  was  pro- 
nounced would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  powers 
deposited  in  the  Church,  and  more  especially  in  the 
Apostles  as  representatives  of  the  Head  of  the  Church, 
are  in  their  essence  independent  of  the  State.  With 
regard  to  the  other  point,  which  concerns  the  Apostle's 
mode  of  dealing  with  heretical  opinions  in  fundamental 
matters,  we  wholly  repudiate  the  inference  drawn  from 
a  partial  statement  of  his  proceeding.  It  is  said  that 
St.  Paul  does  not  call  for  the  expulsion  of  those  among 
the  Christian  converts  who  had  no  belief  in  a  corporeal 

•  It  is  Hooker's  opinion,  in  which  the  latest  and  some  of  the  acutest  crit- 
ics, as  KitschI,  '  Die  Entstehung  der  altkatboUsehen  Kirche,'  p.  129,  and 
Wieseler,  concur,  that  ttopeeia,  in  Acts  it.  20,  means  illicit  marriagea.    BitscM 

Cres  tbat  St  Paul  enforced  the  decrue~B  point  of  couaiderabU  impor- 
ce  in  the  controrers;  nith  the  Tabingen  acliooL 
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reBurrection.  That  may  be  :  ■weakness  of  faith,  errore 
in  points  of  faith  on  the  part  of  converts,  hearers,  and 
learners,  were  dealt  witli  tenderly,  by  the  way  of  con- 
troversy. The  very  objects  of  t*he  Christian  Church 
would  otherwise  be  defeated.  But  the  question  ia, 
whether  St.  Paul  held  tliat  the  opinions  ought  to  be 
tolerated  ?  Whether  they  could  be  professed  or  re- 
tained without  forfeiture  of  the  distinctive  privileges 
of  Christians  ?  What  does  he  say  of  those  who  held 
them  ?  What  but  that,  if  those  opinions  were  main- 
tained, their  faith  was  vain,  they  were  yet  in  their 
sins ;  Christ  had  died  in  vain  ?  If  snch  a  declaration 
be  not  tantamount  to  excommunication,  to  cutting  off 
those  who  obstinately  persisted  in  such  errors  from 
Christian  privileges,  words  have  no  meaning.  Self- 
condemned,  they  became  aliens,  relapsed  into  the  state 
of  uncou version,  by  the  very  fact  of  their  denying,  not 
indeed  a  speculative  opinion,  but  what  (as  even  ideolo- 
gists admit,  strangely  inconsistent  as  snch  admission  is 
with  the  system  they  *  advocate)  St.  Paul  always  rep- 
resents as  the  corner  stone  of  the  Christian  belief.  Of 
course  the  Apostie  proceeds  in  the  first  instance  by  the 
way  of  controversy,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  of  de- 
monstration. Of  couree  his  one  great  desire  is  to  per- 
suade, \o  convince,  to  win  to  the  truth,  those  who  were 
weak  or  unsound  in  the  faith ;  to  clear  up  obscurities, 
and  to  remove  difficulties  from  their  way,  Kor  does 
he  fail  to  show  the  inward  harmony  between  the  ordi- 
nary coni-se  of  nature  and  the  miraculous  intervention 
of  tliat  Power  by  which  the  laws  tliat  regulate  the- 
course  of  nature  were  ordained.  That,  however,  is  no 
more  than  he  does  in  the  case  of  offenders  agamst  the 
moral  law.  He  exhausts  alt- the  resources  of  persua- 
sion, expostulation,  and  warning;  he  appeals  to  the 
reason,  the  conscience,  the  heart,  before  he  hints  at 
any  measure  of  a  judicial  character,  even  in  the  case 
of  those  who  "  dehle  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 

sho  paHJally  adopt 
te  bat  ol 
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But,  aa  in  this  latter  case,  when  all  such  pi-eliminary 
endeavours  proved  to  be  ineffectual,  be  resorted  ulti- 
mately to  the  exercise  of  the  awful  powere  cnti-iisted  to 
the  Apoatles  as  governors  of  Christs  Cburcli,  as  asses- 
soi-s  with  Him  on  the  throne  of  judgment;  bo  also, 
beyond  all  doubt,  be  was  prepared  to  act,  even  as  he 
had  acted  in  the  case  of  Elynias  at  the  veiy  beginning 
of  his  ministry,  in  the  case  of  all  stubborn  inipugnera 
of  fundamental  truths. 

In  fact,  the  expressions  which  he  uses  in  reference 
to  those  who  attacked  tenets  which  would  undoubtedly 
be  regarded  by  many  as  purely  speculative  and  dog- 
matic, sound  even  harsh,  and  would  be  indefensible  as 
they  are  painful,  did  they  not  proceed  from  a  principle 
of  infinite  importance  to  the  integrity  of  the  Christian 
faith.  "I  would  that  they  were  cut  off  that  trouble 
you;"  "Let  him  be  accnreed  who  preaches  to  you  an- 
other Gospel;"  these  and  similar*  expressions  had  no 
reference  to  evil  livers,  as  such,  but  to  teachers  and 
maintainera  of  evil  doctrines,  with  which  all  corruptions 
of  our  moral  nature  are  connected,  but  which  have 
their  origin  in  that  higher  element  of  our  spiritual  and 
intellectual  being,  for  the  regulation  and  conscientious 
use  oi  which  our  responsibility  is  grave,  even  in  pro- 
portion to  its  excellence  and  the  incomparable  majesty 
of  the  objects  with  which  it  is  concerned. 

We  must  further  remark,  that  in  order  to  bring  the 
argument,  such  as  it  is,  to  bear  upon  the  question  of 
subscription  as  a  condition  of  exercising  the  functions 
of  the  Christian  ministry,  it  should  have  been  shown 
that  St.  Paul  admitted  any  man  to  preach  publicly,  in 
the  capacity  of  an  appointed  teacher,  against  the  Res- 
urrection, or  any  other  doctrine  which  had  been  plainly 
declared,  or  that  he  and  his  fellow  Apostles  failed  to 
exercise  the  right  of  deposition,  when  admonition  and 
warning  were  found  ineffectual  to  secure  the  cause  of 
truth.  Such  is  not  the  conclusion  which  we  draw  from 
the   case   of  Hymensius   and    Alexander,   whom  rfie 

Dolhj  w.  1,  2 ;  2  Timothy  iii.  8,  B :  TitoB  i.  11,  iiL 
;  2  Peter  lii.  IT ;  Acts  si.  23-30. 
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Apostle -"delivered  to  Satan  (the  eaine  sentence  as  that 
pronounced  in  the  case  of  the  Corintliian  fornicator-— 
one  ■which,  whatever  might  be  its  effect,  undoubtedly 
amounts  to  excommnnication),  that  they  might  learn 
not  to  blaspheme ;"  nor  &om  tiiat  of  Hymenseus  and 
Philetua,  which  is  even  more  immediately  to  the  point, 
"  who  eiTed  concerning  the  truth,  saying  that  tlie  res- 
urrection is  already  past" — unless,  indeed,  we  presume 
that  St.  Paul  allowed  their  word  to  "eat  as  doth  a  can- 
ker," and  to  "  overthrow  the  faith  "  of  his  converts, 
without  using  the  power  "  given  to  him  by  the  Lord  " 
for  the  protection  of  the  weak  brethren,  "  for  whom 
Christ  died." 

35.  The  practice  of  the  early  Church  is  too  clearly 
established  by  a  multitude  of  public  acts  to  be  open  to 
a  similar  course  of  argument.  The  determination  of 
the  general  body  and  the  recognized  representatives  of 
the  Chiistian  community  to  exclude  all  teaching  con- 
trary to  its  fundamental  principles,  to  guard  its  doctrinal 
deposit  by  strict,  definite,  and  unmistakable  declara- 
tions, is  tlie  most  prominent  fact  which  meets  every 
student  of  ecclesiastical  history,  which,  indeed,  is  re- 
co^ized  most  distinctly  by  those  who  feel  a  rooted 
antipathy  to  every  shade  of  what  tliey  are  pleased  to 
call  dogmatic  intolerance.  A  different,  and  not  un- 
plausible  line  of  argument,  is  therefore  adopted,  Tte 
statement  is  hazarded  that  the  State,  rather  than  the 
Church,  is  responsible  for  this  exclusiveness.*  We 
are  told  f  that,  together  with  the  inauguration  of  mul- 
titudinism,  Constantino  inaugurated  a  principle  essen- 
tially at  variance  with  it — that  of  doctrinal  limitation ; 
and   we   are  informed  that   historians,   who  are  cer- 

•  It  is  ft  aingnlar  instance  of  the  influence  which  baa  been  eierciaed,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  hj  the  writings  of  one  of  the  moat  aubfle  and  ingenious 
of  modern  controyaraialista,  thateren  this  ni^menf  iaderired,  though  used 
for  Tcry  difierent  purposes  from  Kewman'a  fheory  about  the  Thirty-nino 
Articles.  'See  Romanism  itnd  Popular  Frolestanfism,'  Lecture  ii.  p.  2T8. 
"  Their  imposition  in  ita  first  origin  was  much  more  a  political  than  an  ec- 
cleaiastical  act ;  it  was  a  provision  of  the  Slate  rather  than  of  the  Church, 
though  the  Church  co-operaled— the  oiUicard  form  into  which  our  religion 
was  cast  has  depended  in  no  slisht  measure  on  the  personal  opinions  and 
wishes  of  lajmeo  and  foreignera.'' 
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tainly  all  but  unanimous  upon  the  point,  are  wrong  in 
eupposing  that  the  increasing  strictness  of  definitions 
in  tlie  Christian  creed  mnet  be  attributed  to  the  rise  of 
Biiccessive  heresies.  Such  assertions  can,  of  course,  only- 
he  refuted  completely  by  a  searching  inquiry  into  tlie 
records  of  Christian  antiquity ;  but  they  may  be  met 
by  some  decisive  facts ;  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
asserting  that  the  part  thus  assigned  to  the  first  Chris- 
tian emperor  is  diametrically  in  opposition  to  histor- 
ical facts.  So  far  from  inauguratmg  the  principle 
of  doctrinal  limitation,  Constantine  from  first  to  last 
had  one  paramount  object,  and  that  was  to  get  rid  of 
doctrinal  discussions,  and  to  bring  about  a  compromise 
between  confiicting  parties — in  fact,  to  do  exactly  what 
we  are  told  would  have  been  so  desirable,  viz.,  to  en- 
force forbearance  between  the  great  antagonistic  parties, 
and  to  insist  on  the  maxim  that  neither  had  a  right  to 
limit  the  common  Christianity  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
other.  Constantine  looked  upon  the  controversy  be- 
tween Catholics  and  Arians,  as  the  representatives  of 
the  secular  authority  are  generally  disposed  to  do,  al- 
together from  without;  and  the  special  points  under 
disciission  were  to  him  matters  of  utter  indifference.* 
The  course  which  he  had  pursued  in  the  first  instance 
was  the  very  wisest  that  could  be  devised;  nor,  con- 
sidering the  unparalleled  importance  of  the  crisis  and 
the  results  of  his  decision,  do  we  see  how  Christians  can 
doubt  that  it  was  brought  about  by  the  great  Head  of 
the  Church.  He  called  together  from  all  quarters  of 
his  empire  the  governors  of  the  whole  Christian  com- 
munity, and  referred  the  questions  under  discussion  to 
their  arbitration.  The  result  was  absolutely  decisive. 
The  Nicene  Creed  was  drawn  up  as  a  declaration  of 
what  was  included  in  that  common  Christianity,  It 
defined  the  true  limits  beyond  which  no  teacherf  could 
go  without  infringing  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
&,ith.   With  the  exception  of  one  word,  that  Creed  con- 
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tained  no  single  statement  In  wliicli,  both  as  regarded 
enbBtance  and  form,  all  Churches  had  not  previously 
coincided.  That  word  represented  not  "the  harden- 
ing of  fluid  and  unsettled  notions,"  but  the  existence 
of  one  fixed  universal  conviction,  tliat  the  centre  and 
life  of  Christianity  is  found  in  the  recognition  of  the 
absolute  and  perfect  Godhead  of  its  Eonnder  and  Head. 
Tiio  word  was  chosen,  not  by  Constantine,  but  by  those 
divines  wh©  clearly  perceived  the  vital  character  of  the 
question  at  issue.  They  chose  it  because  nothing  short 
of  an  exact  definition  would  deliver  Christendom  from 
the  corruption  with  which  it  was  menaced,  Tlie  woi-d 
was  open  to  cavil,  and,  if  left  unexplained,  to  tair  ob- 
jection;* but  with  such  explanation  as  was  at  once 
given  and  accepted,  it  expressed  the  mind  of  the  uni- 
versal Church.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  object 
was  to  express  the  personal  opinions  of  the  Bishops 
present ;  even  the  arguments  by  wliich  they  might  de- 
fend those  cminions  were  matters,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, of  indifference.  In  selecting  that  word  they  were 
actuated  but  by  one  wish — that  of  expressing  clearly 
and  unmistakably  the  conviction  of  the  entire  body  in 
whose  name  Jhey,  spoke.  The  most  unlearned,  the  least 
conversant  with  technical  terms  or  philosopliical  dis- 
cussions among  them,  were  rejoiced  to  have  that  word, 
feeling  that  they  could  not  show  their  faces  to  their 
own  congregations  if  they  returned  without  having 
recoi-ded  sucTi  a  decision  as  might  exclude  for  ever  the 
incongruous  and  hostile  element  from  the  sphere  of 
Christian  communion.  Constantine  did  but  give  effect 
to  the  universal  will.  Tliey  inaugurated  the  doctrinal 
limitation ;  lie  gave  it  for  the  time  legal  validity.  Nor 
must  it  be  lost  sight  of,  that  all  tlie  special  pleading,  all 
the  philosophical  speculations  and  technical  innovations 
began,  as  indeed  has  always  been  the  case,  not  with  tlie 

•  See  Athanaaiua, '  Db  Sjn.  Hie,"  8  20-21,  and  Basil,  Ep.  52,  with  Gar- 
nier'anale.  It  is  well  known  that  all  the  great  dirines  of  (bat  age  were  quite 
satisfied  with  an  honest  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  espresaed  bj  'Onooiauis, 
even  in  the  case  of  those  who  for  a  time  were  unwilling  to  receive  that  word. 
Few  writers  of  late  hare  dealt  with  the  qnestiun  so  fairly  m  ' 
edilors,  or  aa  Tillemont,  'Uemoires  H.  E.,'  torn.  iv.  p.  12S. 
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maintainers,  but  with  tlie  opponents  of  the  old  Catljoiic 
doctrine.  "That  there  waa  a  time  when  God  the  Word 
wa8  not;  that  He  was  alien  in  eesentsal  substance  from 
the  absolute  God;"  these  and  similar  forms  of  what  the 
Church  then  rejected — and  so  long  as  she  exists  will 
ever  reject  as  blasphemy— had  their  origin  in  tlie  cat- 
echetical schools  tainted  most  deeply  by  iieoplatonism. 
The  necessity  of  a  new,  a  more  searching  and  com- 
prehensive, and  at  the  same  time  a  more  exclusive 
term,  was  entirely  owing  to  those  metaphysical  specu- 
lations. The  Church  acknowledged  the  trutli  of  the 
conclusion  drawn  by  its  most  clearsighted  champions, 
tliat  the  introduction  of  an  intermediate  Being,  neither 
truly  'God  nor  truly  man,  was  a  subtle  but  unquestion- 
able form  of  polytheism  *  subversive  of  all  the  principles 
on  which  the  redemption  of  humanity  depends.  The 
decision  was,  undoubtedly,  exclusive.  It  excluded — 
it  ejected  as  a  poison,  a  gangrene,  a  treasonable  lie — 
the  doctrine  which  is  too  often  regarded  as  a  mere 
verbal  error,  or  one  depending  upon  the  inherent  im- 
perfection of  a  finite  intellect ;  but  for  that  exclueiveness 
the  Church,  and  the  Church  alone  is  responsible.  So 
far  indeed  was  the  State  from  taking  upon  itself  the 
responsibility  of  this  "  doctrinal  limitation,"  that  within 
a  very  sliort  time  its  whole  power  was  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  Church,  in  order  to  compel  it  to  reverse  its 
decision  and  to  eliminate  that  one  word  from  its  creed. 
During  the  reigns  of  two  most  able  and  powerful  sov- 
ereigns no  means  of  fraud,  intimidation,  or  violence 
were  spared  to  produce  tlie  result  which  is  now  repre- 
sented to  be  so  desirable — that  of  sweeping  away  the 
limitary  definition  which  shut  out  the  only  influential 
dissentients  from  office  and  commnnion  in  the  Church. 
It  waB  aesm-edly  a  providential  dispensation  to  test  the 
sincerity  of  the  Church's  faith,  and  to  demonstrate  its 
independence  of  the  State.  An  age  of  terrible  struggles 
intervened  before  the  final  triumph;  but  during  that 
time  tlie  principle  took  such  root  that  no  storms  have 
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e'lnce  eliaken  it.  One  point  requires  especial  noiice ;  it 
is  often  overlooked:  neither  Constantine  nor  his  succes- 
sors attempted  to  introduce  the  terms  of  the  Arian 
heresy  in  the  formularira  which  they  recommended,* 
freely  as  tliey  allowed  the  doctrines  of  Arianism  to  be 
preached;  they  merely  wished  to  exclude  from  the 
Creed  the  one  word  of  doctrinal  limitation ;  and  in  that 
attempt  they  failed.  The  early  Church  knew  that  it 
was  a  matter  of  life  or  death ;  and  in  the  position  where 
that  Church  left  us  we  stand,  with  a  Creed  definitely 
stating,  not  explaining  or  discussing,  but  simply  de- 
claring, thpee  doctrinal  facts  f  without  which  our  com- 
mon Christianity  would  be  a  mere  name. 

36.  That  the  actual  position  of  our  own  Church  is 
definite  and  unmistakable  is  recognized  both  by  those 
who  maintain,  and  not  less  distinctly  by  those  who  as- 
sail it,  as  is  shown  by  the  direction  of  their  attacks.  It 
is  in  principle-  precisely  that  of  tlie  Apostolic  Church,  in 
fact  of  all  portions  of  tne  Church,  in  ttie  test  and  purest 
ages.  The  first  object  of  our  Church  is  to  determine 
the  grounds  on  which  all  its  doctrine  is  based.  That 
slie  does  by  enumerating  the  canonical  books  of  Holy 
Writ,  to  which  alone  she  appeals  for  authoritative  con- 
firmation of  her  teaching.  Belief  in  the  Scriptures,  in 
their  genuineness,  authenticity,  and  divine  orgin — be- 
lief in  them  not  merely  as  fundamental,  but  as  the 
foundation  of  aUfufi4amentals,%  the  sole  and  sufficient 
warrant  for  the  Creeds  §  themselves,  is  the  first  condi- 
tion of  communion,  a  condition  not  stated  simply  be- 
cause it  is  assumed  as  a  point  about  which  no  question 
could  bo  raised  by  Christians.     Tlie  Bible  is  to  our 

•  Hence  nqt  only  Constanline,  but  even  Constnntins  ia  spoken  of  in  terms 
of  respect  by  slancb  but  candid  upholders  of  the  orthodoi  doctrine,  as  Hilary, 
Ambrose,  Tbeodoret,  and  Gngpij  Nazianzeo.    See  the  preface  to  U.  N.  Or. 

1 1  use  the  eiptession  advisedly — the  doctrinea  of  the  Church  are  facts, 
luid  the  fads  are  aoctrines, 

X  The  term  first  HS*d,  if  I  mistake  not,  by  Newman.  See  'Bomanism  and 
Pofiular  Protestantism,'  p.  887.  It  coincides  with  Cliillingworth's  well-known 
saying,  and  with  Hegel's  "  Dabei,"  i.  c,  with  the  Creeds,  "  gait  in  der  pro- 

ige  der  Lehr< 
S  Article  Ti 
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Church*  as  it  was  to  the  early  Church,  as  it  was  most 
distinctly  and  emphatically  to  the  Churches  of  the  Itef- 
orination,  the  Word  of  God.  The  tliree  Creeds  ai-e  ac- 
cepted and  set  forth  as  the  condensed  declaration  of  the 
articles  of  faith  which  she  holds,  on  the  ground  of  their 
scrip turality,  to  be  trnc,  and  on  tliat  of  their  importance 
to  be  fundamental.  In  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  lie- 
ligion  she  exhibits  the  whole  body  of  her  theology  as 
contradistinguished  from  that  of  churches  which  had 
comipted,  mutilated,  or  added  to,  the  truth.  The  gen- 
era! objects  of  those  Articles  are  to  repudiate  tlie  errors 
of  the  Papal  system,  and  to  maintain  what  i^  called  the 
Catholic  doctrine, — that  ia,  the  whole  system  of  doc- 
trines recognized  by  the  Church  of  Christ  as  opposed  to 
early  horesies.f  So  far  her  position  ia  clear.  With  re- 
gard to  the  acts  of  adhesion  required  of  her  members, 
we  find  the  same  substantial  identity  of  principle  with 
the  early  Church.  As  to  hearers  of  the  word,  to  attend- 
ants upon  her  services,  we  readily  admit  that  no  formal 
act  of  adherence  beyond  what  is  given  in  baptism,  and 
is  afterwards  implied  by  their  acceptance  of  Tier  minis- 
trations, ought  to  be  required.  Nor  does  our  Church 
require  it.:j:  As  we  believe  to  have  been  the  practice 
in  the  Apostolic  age,  she  admits  all  applicants  to  free 
participation  in  any  oi-dinances  from  which,  judging  for 
themst^ves,  they  expect  to  derive  benefit ;  nor  does  she 
retain  even  so  much  of  the  discipline  of  the  post-Apos- 

"See  Articles  ivii.  (the  last  words),  IS.  xiii.  xiiir.  There  cannot  be  any 
reasonable  doubt  tbat  the  "  word  of  Gkid"  in  tiiese  Articles  means  the  Bible. 
In  other  paasftges  it  might  possibly  bo  eiplained  away,  but  the  eipresaions 
"Holy  Scriplare"  and  "word  o(  God"  were  most  certainly  sjnonymouB  in 
Uie  mind  of  the  oompiiera  of  fho  Articles,  as  they  are  now  in  the  mind  of  the 
impoaera  of  subscription.  The  results  of  denying  that  the  word  of  God  is 
co-extensive  with  Holy  Scripture  are  drawn  out  ofearly  enough  in  E.  and  R., 

pp.  iTe,  m, 

+  See  Dr.  J 
f[uoted  furthei  -  -    ,- , ,. 

X  This  does  not  loncb  the  case  of  the  Univeraitiea.  Of  course,  any  colle- 
giate or  corporate  inatitntion  has  the  right  to  impose  its  own  conditions  for 
admission  1o  its  privileges  or  benefices.  There  is  great  force  in  the  argu. 
ments  of  the  pamphlet,  written,  I  believe,  by  Mr.  fcUuriie, '  Subscription  do 
Bondage,'  1885—''  In  all  schools  and  uniTersillea  there  is  a  contract  expressed 
or  implied  between  the  teacher  and  the  learner,  as  to  the  principlea  on  which 
the  one  agrees  to  leach  and  the  other  to  learn— and  to  state  the  terms  of  this 
contract  la  at  ones  the  most  honest  method,  and  Iho  most  serviceable  ttj  ^u- 
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tolic  Church  aS  might  be  held  desirable  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  most  solemn  rites  from  profanation.  Even  that 
risk  is  incurred  in  preference  to  the  possible  exclusion 
of  timid  and  scrnpulous  believers.  Our  Church,  to  use 
a  somewhat  pedantic  but  not  inexpressive  teiTU,  is  mul- 
titudinous, in  the  sense  that  it  does  not  inquire  minutely 
and  jealously  into  the  qualifications  and  opinions  of  its 
members,  but  opens  wide  its  gates  day  and  night,  and 
offers  freely  to  all  the  leaves  that  were  given  for  the 
healing  of  the  nations.  But  that  is  quite  a-  different 
qoestiou  from  the  terms  of  admission  to  the  functions 
of  Uie  ministry.*  Our  Church  has  learned  from  St 
Panl,  from  his  fellow  Apostles,  and  from  his  Master, 
that  an  imperfect  knowledge,  much  more  denial  of  the 
truth  when  it  extends  to  fundamental  principles,  when 
it  touches  the  "  Divine  personalities,"  and  the  authority 
of  God's  word,  is  an  insuperable  disqualification  for  the 
ministerial  office. 

37.  It  is  disingenuous  to  represent  this  difi'erence  be- 
tween a  lay  and  clerical  member  of  the  Church  as  im- 
plying that  one  is  free  to  inquire,  the  other  bound  to 
profess  what,  be  it  true  or  be  it  false,  may  not  be  true 
to  him.  Tlie  layman  is  simply  treated,  so  far  and  so 
long  as  he  chooses  to  be  so  treated,  as  one  whose  opin- 
ions are  in  process  of  formation ;  whereas  the  other,  by 
the  mere  i^act  of  his  assuming  the  functions  of  a  teacher, 
declares  that  upon  all  essential  points  his  min:l  is  al- 
ready made  up.  A  school  of  theology  may,  within  cer- 
tain limits,  be  a  fair  arena  for  speculative  conflicts ;  but 
the  chair  of  the  professor,  and  d  fortiori  the  pulpit  of 
the  minister,  should  be  occupied  by  one  who  is  in  pos- 
session of  the  truth.  It  has  been  stated,  that  whenever 
laymen  are  put  in  positions  where  their  influence  may 
•  Thus  Waterland— "  Subscription  is  not  &  term  of  lar  communion,  but  of 
ministerial  conformity,  on  acceptance  of  trusts  and  privileges,"  vol.  ii.  p.  362. 
Agun,  "  TMs  writer  cannot  dietingniah  between  ejecting  and  not  admitting, 
nor  between  Chnrcli-conimnnioQ  and  Church-tmsts.    I  said  not  a  word  about 

ticUog  any  man  out  of  communion,"  ib.  p.  392.  Sisbop  Bull  tattes  preciseir 
e  same  ticw,  'VindicBtion  of  the  Churcb  of  England,'  vol.  ii.  p.  211,  ed. 
Burton.  So  also  does  Biebop  Jeremy  Taylor,  'Doctor  dubitantium,'  iii.  c.  i. 
In  accordance  with  tbis  principle,  Athanasius  admitted  tbe  Semi-Arians  to 
communion,  allliougb  tbey  would  not  accent  (he  term  Uomousioni  but  be 
would  not  allow  them  to  hold  ofhce  in  tbe  Churcb. 
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affect  the  religions  principles  of  members  of  the  Church, 
the  same  guarantees  arc  exacted  as  in  the  case  of  min- 
isters. Though  incorrect  in  point  of  fact,  that  state- 
ment heare  witness  to  the  reasonableness  of  the  condi- 
tion, that  professed  teachers  of  the  Church's  doctrines 
ought,  in  some  form  or  other,  to  give  an  asEnraiice  that 
they  know  what  these  doctrines  are,  and  that  they  re- 
ceive them  and  intend  to  teach  them  without  any  essen- 
tial modification.  There  are  several  conceivable  ways 
in  which  the  Church  may  satisfy  hei^aelf  upon  this  point; 
but  surely  the  easiest  and  most  natural — the  least  open 
to  the  charge  of  unfairness — is  to  state  clearly,  broadly, 
and  completely,  the- principles,  and  doctrines,  which  she 
holds  to  be  fundamental,  and  to  require  of  those  who 
are  candidates  for  the  most  important  of  all  oflces,  a 
declaration  deliberately  made  and  attested  by  the  sim- 
ple act  of  subscription,  that  they  are  one  in  mind  and 
in  convictions  witn  herself.  The  Church  can  do  no  less 
than  demand  such  a  pledge,  that  at  the  time  when  a 
n]an  accepts  the  office,  he  allows,*  that  is,  he  honestly 
and  unreservedly  approves  and  assents  to  her  code  of 
faith. 

38.  This,  it  ie  said,  is  equivalent  to  a  promise  that 
a  man  will  believe,  and  that  is  a  promise  which  it  is 
not  in  his  power  to  fulfil.  But  so  far  as  regards  helief, 
subscription  is  not  a  promise,  but  a_declaration.f  What- 
ever promise  is  implied  concerns  'not  our  convictions, 
but  our  acts.  We  pledge  ourselves  simply  to  this, 
that,  so  long  as  we  hold  an  office  of  trust,  we  will  not 

*  It  is  Elrange  (hat  any  scholar  shonld  raise  a  question  as  to  the  meaning 
of  this  word.  It  occurs  frequently  in  our  early  forniulories,  and  always  in  the 
sense  of  approving  and  accepting.  See  also  Luke  ji.  48 ;  1  Thess,  ii.  4.  As 
to  its  meaning  in  Subseription,  Jeremy  Taylor  wriles  thus  (1.  «.) :— "Lubens 
et  ei  animo  subscripsi,  that's  our  form  in  the  Church  of  England.  Consen- 
tiens  subscripsi :  so  it  was  in  tbe  ancient  Cburch,  as  St.  Anstin  reports.  I 
consent  to  tbe  thing,  mr  mind  goes  nith  it." 

t  Thus  Jeremy  Taylor,  L  c,  c.  niii.  "  EccleMaStical  mbscriplioD  only 
gires  witneas  oionr^^tent  cojttent,  but  according  to  its  design  and  purpose 
fbr  the  future  it  biuds  us  only  to  the  conserraiion  of  peoco  and  unity."  Ilia 
view  of  (he  act  of  subscription  Ls  of  great  importance.  "It  implies  that  he 
who  subscribes  does  actually  approve  tbe  articles  overwritten— does,  ot  ths 
ttme,  bdieve  Ibem  to  be  such  as  it  is  said  they  are ;  true,  if  ther  only  say 
they  are  true;  useful,  if  they  pretend  to  usefulness;  necessary,  if  it  is  affirmed 
they  are  necessary.  For  if^  the  svibscriber  believe  not  this,  he  by  hypocrisy 
eerves  the  ends  of  public  peace,  and  his  own  preferment," 
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contravene  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  instituted. 
The  objects  of  our  iaith  are,  indeed,  immntable  truths ; 
but,  knowing  the  changeableness  of  the  subjective 
faculties  which  apprehend  them,  and  tlie  manifold  dis- 
turbances to  whicn  spiritual  development  is  liable,  we 
make  no  promise  that  we  will  retain  those  convictions ; 
although,  from  the  very  nature  of  convictions  touching 
the  highest  interests  of  our  being,  we  entertain  a  hope, 
a  trust,  a  something  in  all  honest  men  approaching  to, 
and  in  single-hearted  believers  identified  with,  a  con- 
fident assurance  that  we  shall  retain  them  to  the  end. 
The  promise,  however,  as  to  acts  is  binding,  on  the 
plainest  grounds  of  moral  obligation,  and  that  without 
any  reference  to  the  possible  contingency  of  legal  pen- 
alties and  disqualifications  in  case  of  its  violation. 

39.  Thispointisof  primary  importance,  Itconcerns 
our  conscience  more  nearly  than  any  considerations 
bearing  upon  our  ministerial  position.  It  has  been 
lately  asserted,  as  I  believe  for  the  first  time,  that  the 
moral  obligation  of  the  act  of  subscription  is  commen- 
surate ana  identical  with  the  legal  obligation.  Now 
the  effect  of  this  doctrine,  were  it  generally  adopted, 
would  be  tlio  practical  annihilation  of  all  obligation, 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases  where  any  question  could 
arise.  It  is  but  too  obvious  tliat  a  man  may,  if  not 
directly,  yet  by  insinuation  and  unmistakable  inference, 
attack  even  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Church 
without  incurring  the  danger  of  legal  conviction.  In 
feet,  so  far  as  the  mere  legal  obligation  is  concerned, 
there  could  be  no  object  whatever  in  requiring  sub- 
scription. That  act  does  not  render  a  man  liable  to 
legal  consequences  in  a  higher  or  different  degree  than 
would  the  acceptance  of  an  office  to  which  certain  con- 
ditions are  attached  by  the  legislature.  It  is  perfectly 
competent  to  the  supreme  authority  to  inflict  depriva- 
tion for  any  infringement  of  those  conditions,  without 
reference  to  the  previous  eoncuiTence  of  ministers  in 
the  definition  of  their  duties.  The  act  of  subscription 
would  be  superfluous,  if  it  did  not  superadd  to  the  legal 
a  perfectly  diatinct  and  incompai'ahty  higher  obligation, 
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— even  one  which  binds  the  conscience  of  an  Iionest 
man.* 

40.  The  existence  of  the  moral  obligation  does  not. 
however,  determine  its  exact  nature  and  extent.  The 
question  still  remains,  how  far  the  act  of  subscription 
implies  conformity  between  a  man's  inmost  convictions 
and  the  doctrinal  formularies  of  the  Church.f  That 
the  conformity  doea  not  necessai'ily  extend  to  an  abso- 
lute and  entire  acceptation  of  any  human  formularies, 
as  exhaustive  or  perfect  representations  of  Divine  truth, 
may  readily  be  conceded.  Such  a  demand  would,  in 
fact,  be  tantamount  to  an  assumption  of  verbal  and 
plenary  inspiration,  which  the  compilers  of  tlie  docu- 
ments and  the  imposers  of  subscription  would  be  the 
first  to  disclaim.  The  conformity  must,  however,  amount 
to  as  much  as  this.  Taking  the  articles  of  religion  in 
their  natural  and  obvious  meaning,;];  as  upon  the  whole 
with  singular  unanimity,  and  in  the  most  essential  points 
with  absolute  unanimity,  they  have  been  understood 
and  interpreted  by  our  great  divines,  the  subscriber 
recognizes  in  them  a  faithful  exhibition  of  Christian 
doctrine,  the  rule  of  his  public  teaching,  the  authorita- 
tive expression  of  the  faitii  ouce  delivered  to  the  saints. 
On  two  points  especially,  an  explicit  and  unhesitating 
act  of  adhesion  is  demanded — the  canon  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, and  the  Creeds  which  present  its  fundamental 
doctrines  in  a  concentrated  form.§    Short  of  this  con- 

•SeetheloucMngandunanswerBbleafatementof  Mr.  Whiston,  quoted  bv 

WaterJand,  vol.  ii.  p.  400. 

i  This  is  (he  declaration  of  the  four  Osford  Tutors  in  1341 :— "  We  readilj 
admit  the  necoasitj  of  allowing  that  liberty  in  interpreting  the  fopmuiaries 
ofourCliurch  which  has  been  advocated  by  many  of  our  most  learned  bishops 
and  eminent  divines ;  but  this  tract  puts  forth  new  and  startling  views  as  to 
the  extent  to  which  tliat  liberty  may  be  carried.  For  if  we  are  right  in  our 
apprehension  of  the  author's  meaning,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  see  what  security 
would  remain,  were  his  principles  generally  recognized,  tliat  the  most  plainly 
erroneous  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  Church  of  Rome  might  not  he  in- 
colcated  In  The  lecture-rooms  of  the  university  and  from  the  pulpits  of  our 
cburches." 

t  See  Dr.  Watertand  on  '  Arian  Subscription,'  vol.  ii.  p.  S35.  Bishops  Bull, 
vol.  ii.  p.  211,  and  J.  Taylor,  quoted  above. 
^  To  these  should  be  added  the  doctrine  of  the  Sacraments.  The  statute 
of  Elizabeth  13,  which  requires  Bnbscription  to  all  the  Articles,  specifies  in 
the  first  place  such  only  as  concern  the  confession  of  the  Christian  faith  and 
the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Sacraments.  See  Collier,  '  EcoleBiaslioal  History,' 
Tol.  vi.  pp.  485  and  489. 
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fortuity,  it  is  certain  that  a  minister  cannot  sympathize 
with  the  spirit,  or  give  effect  to  tiie  purposes,  of  the 
Church.  Common  sense,  in  this  case  fully  in  accord 
with  the  highest  reason,  is  a  sufficient  guide  to  the  moat 
cautious  and  scrupulous  inquirer.  Nor  can  I  forbear 
from  quoting  the  words  of  one  whom  no  man  will  sus- 
pect of  any  tendency  to  dogmatic  intolerance,  any  dis- 
regard of  even  exaggerated  sensitiveness.  In  a  letter 
to  one  who  had  felt  much  perplexity  ahout  suhscription, 
alter  alluding  to  diiSculties  formerly  experienced  by 
himself,  Dr.  Arnold*  writes  thus  : — "  The  real  honesty 
of  suhscription  appears  to  me  to  consist  in  a  sympathy 
with  the  system  to  which  you  subscribe,  in  a  preference 
of  it,  not  negatively  merely  as  better  ■than  others,  but 
positively,  as  in  itself  good  and  true  in  its  most  charac- 
teristic points.  Now,  the  most  characteristic  points  of 
the  English  Church  are  two ;  that  it  maintains  what  is 
called  the  Catholic  Faith  as  opposed  to  the  early  heresies, 
and  is  also  decidedly  a  Eeformed  Church  as  opposed 
to  the  priestly  and  Papal  system."  Such  must  have 
been  the  feelings  of  the  Oxford  tutorf  who  some  twenty 
years  since  bore  this  testimony  to  our  Church,  wilii 
especial  reference  to  its  safeguard  of  subscription — "  I 
know  not  where  free  scope  may  be  found  for  tlie  feel- 
ings of  awe,  mystery,  tenderness,  and  devotedness, 
when  they  straggle  for  utterance  in  the  breast  of  the 
spiritual  man,  more  freely  than  in  our  own  communion : 
where  onr  sons  are  taught,  without  adding  thereto,  or 
diminisMng  aiight  from  it,  the  great  mystery  of  godli- 
ness :  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,  justified  in  the  Spirit, 
seen  of  angels,  preached  unto  the  Gentiles,  believed  on 
in  the  world,  received  up  into  glory."  No  one  holding 
those  principles  could  feel  any  difficulty  in  subscription. 
Such  a  man  is  satisfied,  not  because  he  is  safe  from 
legal  consequences,  but  because  he  feels  himself  in 
harmony  with  the  spirit  of  his  Church,  because  he 
knows  that  he  is  oflFering  an  honest  act  of  fealty,  and  ia 
willing,  without  subteruige  or  equivocation,  to  carry 

tev.  H.  B.  WilsoD.'  1841. 
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out  her  intentioDs  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  Sliould 
it,  indeed,  unhappily  be  tlie  case,  that  in  after  years  bia 
mind  should  be  so  affected  as  to  reject  not  merely  a 
■word  here  and  there,  the  meaning  or  application  of  ex- 
pressions about  which  the  most  learned  and  candid 
writers  have  differed,  or  even  positive  determinations 
upon  questions  of  subordinate  importance,  but  the  great 
truths,  the  objective  facts,  the  tundamental  doctrines 
set  forth  plainly  and  unmistakably  in  those  formularies, 
then  surely  the  moral  obligation  is  positive.  It  leavea 
but  one  alternative.  He  cannot  do  the  work  which  he 
has  undertaken,  cannot  preach  the  doctrines,  cannot 
proclaim  the  facts  which  are  the  very  foundation  of  the 
Church :  how  can  he  retain  the  trust  ?  If  people  did 
not  understand  this  to  be  our  feeling  as  ministers,  they 
would  speedily  seek  for  some  other  guarantee.  If  it 
were  generally  believed  that,  when  called  u]Don  to  clear 
himself  from  "  odious  imputations,"  a  minister  might 

Eut  a  eto^  to  all  further  incLniry  by  simply  renewing 
is  subscription,  ^vith  a  clear  understanding  that  there- 
by he  means  no  more  than  that  he  recognizes  a  legal 
obligation,  retaining  the  right  of  explaining  away,  or 
even  denying  privately  and  publicly,  the  very  state- 
ments to  which  he  puts  his  hand,  the  whole  body  of  the 
laity  would  scout  the  very  notion  of  subscription,  would 
reject  it  as  illusory,  as  a  mere  sham.*  The  only  light 
in  which  they  look  upon  subscription  is,  that  it  is  a 
means  of  ascertaining  what  truths  a  man  holds,  and 
what  he  holds  liimselt  bound  to  teach, — ^not  surely  upon 
what  terms  he  may  consider  himself  justified  in  retain- 
ing office  or  emoluments  in  the  Church.     They  will  be 

*  These  words  espress  with  equal  force  and  accuracy  the  Bcneral  feelincs 
Of  the  laitj.  ■■  If  the  Church  of  England  really  possesses  fliat  elemeJit  of 
yitalily  which  ber  sona  proudly  believe  to  be  inherent  in  her,  die  will  never 
flinch  from  vindicatmg  the  integrity  of  her  Articles  and  the  uniformity  of  her 
belief;  but  if  she  should  be  ill-aavised  enoagh  to  allow  her  tests  to  be  broken 
down  and  rendered  void  by  slrained  and  licentious  expositions,  if  she  place 
her  only  hope  of  safety  and  unity  in  allowing  her  sons  to  profess  one  creed 
and  believe  another,  let  her  prepare  for  that  well-merited  downfall  lo  which 
deceit  and  double  dealing  never  fail  to  conduct,"  A  tract  bearing  the  title, 
The  Articles  ConstrueiT  by  Themselves.'  Oxford,  1841,  attrifauted,  as  I  be- 
lieve^ to  R.  Lowe,  Esq.,  fonnerly  of  Magdalen  CoUege,  now  Vice-Preeident  of 
the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education. 
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prepared  to  allow  time  for  consideration  to  any  man 
narassed  by  perplexing  doubts  :  no  man  would  be  re- 
garded with  more  entire  sympathy  and  tenderness  than 
one  whose  spirit  might  be  overwrought  in  its  etnigglea 
with  storms  which  haunt  the  higher  regions  of  intel- 
lectual life  :  but  so  long  as  he  works,  prays,  preaches, 
administers  the  sacraments  of  the  Church,  or  discharges 
the  kindred  and  no  less  responsible  duty  of  forming 
the  character  of  youth  under  the  sanction  of  the  minis- 
terial ofBce,  laymen  presume,  and  would  be  scandalized 
to  hear  it  doubted,  that  he  holds  substantially  the  con- 
victions which  he  professed,  when  formally,  publicly, 
deliberately,  at  a  most  critical  moment  of  his  life,  he 
signed  his  name  in  token  of  unfeigned  assent  to  the 
Articles  of  his  Church. 

41.  One  reason  assigned  for  the  removal  of  all 
doctrinal  tests  may  require  special  consideration.* 
It  is  stated  that  there  is  a  wide-spread  and  increasing 
alienation  from  the  Church ;  that  the  minds  of  thought- 
ful men  reject  the  views  of  Christian  doctrine  common- 
ly advanced  in  our  churches  and  chapels  — that  is,  in 
otlier  words,  by  the  teachers  of  nearly  all  religious 
denominations :  and  it  is  distinctly  implied,  that  this 
alienation  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  growing  sense  of 
incompatibility  between  the  tenets  generally  I'egarded 
as  essential  to  Christianity,  and  the  conclusions  of 
reason  from  the  progress  of  science,  and  more  espe- 
cially "  from  the  advance  of  general  knowledge  con- 
cerning the  inhabitancy  of  the  world.  We  mi^t 
question  the  fact  of  an  increasing  alienation,  we 
might  argue  that,  compared  with  the  state  of  the 
church  in  the  last  century,  her  existing  condition  is  one 
of  wider  and  far  more  effectual  influence ;  that  every 
test  upon  which  reliance  can  be  placed  indicates  a 
strengthening  of  religious  convictions ;  that  the  num- 
ber of  communicants  is  multiplied  at  least  tenfold; 
that  the  very  face  of  the  country  is  changed   by  the 

•  Mr.  Wilson  CBB  hardly  hope  lo  disproTe  his  own  forcible  stnleiaent. 
"  Scbemea  of  campreheDsion  of  necessitj  defeat  their  own  desiKQ  -  if  weak 
brethren  are  incluaed  on  tbe  one  hand,  weak  bretbr«n  are  excluded  oa  the 
oUier."— Letter  to  Rev.  1. 1.  Ohnrton. 
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mnltitude  of  churches  built,  enlarged,  or  I'esfored ; 
and  that,  for  the  first  time  since  the  Keformation,  our 
Church  has  grappled  with  the  real  difficulties  of  her 
position,  sends  forth  missionaries  to  all  quarters  of  the 
earth,  and  haa  organized  the  colonial  episcopate.  We 
might  point  to  many  of  tlie  greatest  names  in  art, 
science,  literature,  and  politics,  which  within  tlie  same 
period  have  recognized  in  our  Church  a  true  inanifestar 
tion  of  the  Divine  life.  Nor,  again,  canit  he  denied  that 
the  alleged  facts  of  the  census  of  1851,  in  tliemselves 
most  questionable,  have  been  most  unfairly  applied. 
Certainly,  of  all  inferences,  the  least  reasonable  is,  that 
tlie  absence  of  some  45  per  cent,  of  the  population 
from  public  service  was  in  any  way  attributable  to 
conscientious  objections  to  the  doctrine  taught  in  our 
churches,  or  to  a  conviction  that  heathenism,  after  all, 
is  no  very  lamentable  condition  of  two-thirds  of  the 
human  race.  We  should  have  thought  that  ignorance, 
vice,  and  indifference,  on  the  one  hand,  on  the  other, 
the  want  of  sufficient  and  proper  accommodation,  were 
generally  recognized  as  the  main  causes  of  what  cer- 
tainly was  a  most  painful  result  of  an  inquiry  into  the 
actual  number  of  worshippers.  Upon  these  points  we 
need  not  dilate ;  but  this  we  maintain  without  hesita- 
tion,— the  alienation,  to  whatever  extent  it  may  really 
exist,  is  not  owing  to  the  doctrines  set  forth  in  the 
Creeds  of  our  Church,  and  embodied  in  her  liturgical 
formularies.  Tlie  surest  way  of  emptying  any  church 
or  chapel  is  to  substitute  for  earnest  preaching  of  those 
very  doctrines  which  are  specially  selected  for  attack 
or  suspicion,  a  vague,  cold,  rationalistic  system  of  so- 
called  Christian  ethics.*  Let  tlie  people  suspect  that 
their  ethical  development  is  the  single  object  of  all 
the  instrumentality  of  the  Church,  they  would  simply 
throw  it  off  as  cumbrous  and  supei^uous;  and  tbey 
would  be  right.  Tlie  experiment  has  been  tried  here 
atad  abroad.     It  has  had  one   unvarying   result.     In 

*  Not  but  lliat  our  stric1«st  dogmatical  writera  are  most  careful  to  assign 
its  right  place  to  morality.  Walerlond  says,  with  reference  to  this  very 
question  of  subscription,  "  Eveij  heresy  in  moralitj  is  of  more  pemicioui 
conaequeoce  than  bereeiss  in  point  of  poaitire  religiOQ." 
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Germany,  where  for  a  time  it  had  free  play,  it  alien- 
ated the  ereat  body  of  the  nation  from  the  communion 
of  the  Church,     In  England  sufScient  proof  has  been 

fiven  that  a  "prudential  system  of  etJiic8"not  only 
Ills  "as  a  restraining  force  upon  society,"  but  that, 
disjoined  from  the  vital  doctrines  of  Christianity,  it 
leads  rapidly  to  the  decay,  and  ends  in  the  dissolution, 
of  any  denomination  by  which  it  is  adopted.  This  is 
the  case  even  in  independent  communities  where  the 
principal  parts  of  the  service  are  adjusted  by  the  min- 
ister and  his  congregation — where  prayer  and  psalm- 
ody may  be  kept  in  harmony  with  preaching,  however 
rationalistic.  But  in  a  church  where  the  doctrines 
taught  in  the  Creeds  find  an  expression  in  every  prayer, 
the  contradiction  between  the  sermon  of  a  rationalist 
and  the  words  which  he  is  constrained  to  utter  in  his 
ministerial  functions,  will  always  be,  and  ought  always 
to  be,  fatal  to  his  influence.  If  the  congregation  have 
good  reason  to  suspect  that,  in  reciting  the  Creeds,  the 
minister  looks  upon  himself  as  subjected  to  the  hard 
bondage  of  uttering  what  he  inwardly  disavows,  or  re- 
gards as  an  "  unhappy  "  form ;  that  in  the  petitions  of 
the  Litany  he  uses  espre.ssions  touching  the  "  Divine 
personalities"  which  are  to  him  little  more  than  meta- 
physical abstractions,  or  speculative  conclusions  of  the 
schools ;  if  they  believe  that,  from  the  opening  prayer 
to  the  final  blessing,  there  has  been  a  constant  struggle, 
a  series  of  inward  protests,  Jesuitical  reservations  or 
interpretations,  going  on  within  the  mind  of  the 
reader;  whatever  else  may  be  the  effect  upon  tlieir 
hearts,  one  effect  is  sure,  their  moral  sense  will  be 
shocked,  they  will  recoil  in  indignation  from  sucJi 
hypocrisy.  Even  supposing  he  should  have  commu- 
nicated to  them  liis  own  unhappy  doubts  and  repng- 
nances,  they  will  feel  that  it  is  a  bad  and  evil  thing  for 
them  to  share  in  acts  of  such  glaring  and  flagrant  in- 
consistency. They  will  soon  desert  the  church  alto- 
gether, or  testify  their  contempt  for  the  ordinances  or 
the  minister,  by  tlieir  demeanour  when  he  preaches,  or 
by  their  expressive  silence  in  the  acta  of  eonimoa  wor- 
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ship.  One  thing  must  be  looked  in  the  face.  The 
abolition  of  subscription  to  those  doctrines  which  find 
expression  in  our  Liturgy  *  would  be  utterly  futile 
unless  that  Liturgy  iteelf  were  entirely  reconstructed. 
No  partial  reform,  not  the  widest  reform  which  has 
ever  been  suggested,  or  would  be  tolerated  by  the  most 
indifferent  and  sceptical  congregation  in  this  land, 
would  free  from  intellectual  bondage  the  conscience  of 
those  who  are  now  calling  for  the  relaxation  of  sub- 
scription. It  is  not  a  mere  phrase  here  and  there 
which  would  change  tlieir  position;  it  is  the  very 
spirit  of  Christianity,  full  ot  the  recognition  of  its 
most  special  and  characteristic  truths,  which  drives  the 
minister  to  the  alternative  of  speaking  as  a  believer  in 
each  and  all  essential  doctrines,  or  of  standing  self-con- 
victed and  self-condemned  in  the  presence  of  Him 
whom  he  mocks  by  the  utterance  of  prayers  which  he 
inwardly  disavows. 

"What  we  desire  is  this, — to  bring  into  the  fold  of 
Christ's  Church  all  who  are  estranged  from  its  com- 
munion; but  it  must  be  a  complete  and  an  honest 
work.  Our  commission  is  to  give  and  teach  the  truth, 
the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  The 
Christian  faitli  is  a  perfect  and  indissoluble  whole.  We 
cannot  consent  to  mutilate  or  disfigure  it.  We  cannot 
entrust  it  to  the  care  of  any  ministers  who  are  not  pre- 
pared to  give  full  and  satisfactory  pledges  that  they 
accept  it  as  a  whole.  We  have  no  fear  of  any  conse- 
quences, so  long  as  men  can  rely  upon  the  trustworthiness 
of  the  agents  through  whom  the  Church  acts.  TTie 
one  thing  of  which  all  need  to  bo  assured  is,  that  their 
ministers  hold  fast  the  form  of  sound  words ;  tlie  truth 
once  defivered  to  the  saints;  the  canon  of  Holy 
Scriptures,  which  are  able  to  make  wise  unto  salvation ; 
the  knowledge  of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  which  is 
eternal  life ;  in  a  word,  faith  in  the  Incarnation  and 
the  Atonement,  without  any  subtlety  of  interpretation, 
in  the  plain  sense  accepted  by  all  the  Churches  of 
Christendom.     Upon  subordinate,  or  purely  specula- 

*  This  ifas  disOnctIr  felt  by  tim  leaders  in  the  Arian  controversy  in  the 
last  century.    See  Dr.  Walerland's  tract  on  '  Arian  SubacripUon,'  vol,  ii 
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tive  questions,  considerable  latitude  of  interpretation 
is  conceded  —  the  wider  and  freer  the  better  for  the 
cause  of  truth.  But  this  liberty  is  conceded  because 
men  doubt  not  that  they  who  use  it  accept  those 
fundamental  truths.  Abuse  of  the  concession — attempts 
to  strain  the  liberty  so  as  to  unsettle  the  doctrines 
nearest  to  the  liearts  of  Christians,  would  speedily 
bring  about  results  the  very  opposite  to  tliose  contem- 
plated by  many  who  struggle  against  existing  limita- 
tions. It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  if  changes  were 
made,  they  would  probably  be  made  in  a  different 
direction  from  that  pointed  out  by  latitudinarians. 
To  increase,  not  to  diminish  our  securities, — to  exclude, 
not  to  admit  incongruous  and  adverse  elements — such 
would  be  the  great  object  of  all  earnest  Christian  men ; 
of  those  who  would  undoubtedly  take  the  lead  should 
the  national  ark  be  unloosed  from  its  moorings,  should 
the  storms  of  angry  and  unscropnlous  controversy 
once  more  thoroughly  rouse  the  national  spirit.  "We 
are  far  from  wishmg  for  any  increase  of  stringency. 
So  far  as  regards  the  terms  of  admission  to  the  minis- 
try, we  are  satisfied  with  existing  safeguards,  provided 
always  that  men  do  not  palter  with  us  in  a  double 
meaning,  that  we  are  safe  from  special  pleading  and 
equivocation,  that  declarations  are  made  in  the  sense 
in  which  those  who  hear'  them  are  well  known  to 
receive  them, — that,  in  a  word,  we  have  precisely  the 
same  kind  of  confidence  which  is  felt  by  all  honourable 
men  who  are  parties  to  compacts  involving  the  recog- 
nition of  weighty  duties  distinctly  set  forth  and  under- 
stood. 

We  need  not  fear  the  issue  of  the  controversy.  It 
may  justify  watchfulness,  but  not  alarm.  It  is  true 
that  some  questions  have  been  raised,  which  are  not 
likely  to  be  finally  settled  in  this  generation.  The 
elements  which  have  thrown  the  mind  of  Europe  into 
a  state  of  disturbance,  have  undoubtedly  penetrated 
very  deeply  into  England.  Our  young  men  will  have 
to  pass  through  a  fiery  trial.  It  is  not  an  age  for  rest, 
for  unreasoniug  acquiescence  in  past  traditions.     The 
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progress  of  religious  knowledge  will  in  future  be  more 
beset  by  speculative  and  intellectual  difficulties  than 
has  been  the  case  in  former  years.  Candidates  for  the 
ministry  must  not  be  contented  with  meagre  intro- 
ductions to  Holy  Scripture,  or  a  superficial  analysis  of 
its  contents.  It  will  be  their  duty  —  a  duty  more 
strongly  felt  than  ever — to  ascertain  the  grounds  on 
which  the  Canon  of  Scripture  has  been  received  by 
the  Church,  and  the  proofs  of  the  genuineness  and 
authenticity  of  its  contents;  they  will  test  more 
closely  and  severely  the  evidences  of  all  the  doctrinal 
statements,  to  which  after  careful  examination  they 
will  have  to  declare  their  assent.  But  in  all  this  work 
they  have  abundant  help.  The  close,  microscopic 
examination  of  the  Book  of  Life  is  daily  bringing  its 
secret  beauties  into  clearer  light.  The  progress  of 
historical  research  opens  new  fields  of  discovery  in 
which  the  Scriptural  exegetist  finds  valuable  materials. 
The  deep  spiritual  meaning  of  many  an  obscure  pas- 
sage or  neglected  fact  is  discerned  more  distinctly  by 
those  who,  candidly  but  warily,  scrutinize  the  ob- 
jections of  antagonists  to  the  faith.  The  current  of 
religious  thought  flows  in  broader  and  deeper  channels 
than  heretofore,  and  the  vessels  of  those  who  sail  nnder 
the  sure  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  God  will  reach  the 
haven  freighted  with  treasures  of  great  price.  An- 
tagonisms may  indeed  become  stronger,  secessions 
perhaps  be  more  frequent ;  superstition  and  infidelity 
may  claim  each  its  sliare  in  the  spoil  of  troubled  and 
faithless  spirits ;  but  the  revelation  of  Christ  will  not 
lose  its  hold  upon  the  heart  of  the  humble,  nor  upon 
the  intellect  of  the  truthful  inquirer.  Our  branch  of 
the  Church  will  not  be  disinherited  of  its  privileges  or 
stripped  of  its  safeguards ;  it  will  eject  rationalism  in 
every  form,  more  especially  in  the  most  un-English 
and  Jesuitical  of  all  forms,  that  of  Ideology.  It  will 
continue  to  do  its  own  proper  work,  preparing  its 
members  not  for  a  dreamy  state  of  repose  in  the 
bosom  of  the  universal  Parent,  but  for  a  full,  perfect, 
and  conscious  life  in  the  presence  of  the  living  God. 
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1.  AuiiosT  all  ancient  nations  liave  traditions  re- 
Bpeeting  tlie  origin  of  the  nniverse.  Tlicse  traditions 
differ  in  detail  and  representation  according  to  the 
genius  of  the  people  by  whom  they  have  been  pre- 
served, but  they  retain  a  family  likeness,  and  certain 
points  of  contact  with  each  other  and  the  Mosaic  cos- 
mogony, with  which  some  exhibit  a  striking  resem- 
blance. Thus  the  Etruscans  relate  that  God  created 
the  world  in  six  thousand  years.  In  the  first  thousand 
He  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth ;  in  the  second 
the  firmament;  in  the  third  the  sea  and  the  other 
waters  of  the  earth ;  in  the  fourth  sun,  moon,  and  stars ; 
in  the  fifth  the  animals  belonging  to  air,  water,  and 
land;  in  the  sixth  man  alone.*  iSie  Persian  tradition 
also  recognizes  the  six  periods  of  creation,  assigning  to 
the  first  the  heavens ;  to  the  second  the  waters ;  to  the 
third  the  earth ;  to  the  fourth  trees  and  plants ;  to  the 
fifth  animals ;  to  the  sixth  nian.f  Others  mention  the 
darkness,  the  chaotic  mass  of  waters,  the  Spirit  of  God ; 
so  that  even  in  the  judgment  of  modern  critics,  there 
must  liave  been  "  a  primitive,  cosmogonical  myth,  uni- 
versally pervading  antiquity."  X  How  and  when  that 
universal  myth  arose,  modern  criticism  does  not  say ; 
and  yet  it  is  a  striking  fact  that  there  should  he  such  a 
tradition,  and  that  amidst  the  variety  of  modifications  the 
original  identity  should  still  be  perceptible.  Christian 
apmogista  have  found  in  the  resemblances  a  presump- 
tion of  its  being  derived  from  the  original  revelation, 
and  in  the  consent  of  the  various  human  families,  cora- 

•  Suidas  in  toC.  tafi^rk. 

i  Zend  Avesta,  Eleuker.  p.  19 ;  Anqaetil  du  Perron,  torn.  u.  US ;  Bur- 
nonf,  Ya^a,  Wn>.  i.  p.  297. 

t  Kaobel  on  Geneaia,  p.  S. 
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bined  with  the  manifest  ^iperiority  and  historic  char- 
acter of  the  account  in  Genesis,  a  proof  of  tlie  Divine 
origin  of  the  Mosaic  Record,  and  of  the  unity  of  the 
human  race.*  Modem  theology,  on  the  contrary, 
teaches  that  the  Mosaic  cosmogony  is  only  the  Hebrew 
form  of  the  original  myth,  bearing  the  palm  indeed  on 
account  "  of  its  Bimplieity,  dignity,  and  sublimity,"  but 
still  unhistoric  in  its  relation,  and  inconsistent  with  the 
results  of  modem  criticism  and  science. 

To  discuss  all  the  details  of  criticism  would  require 
volumes.  But  one  alleged  result,  often  stated  in  an  off- 
hand, popular  way,  asserted  with  unhesitating  confi- 
dence, and  repeated  as  absolutely  certain,  requires 
notice.  It  is  said  that  in  the  Book  of  Genesis  there 
are  some  portions  in  which  God  is  spoken  of  exclusive- 
h^  as  Elohim — in  others  exclusively  as  Jehovah  [the 
LoED  in  tlie  Authorj^zed  Version].  This  exclusive  use 
of  the  one  Divine  name  in  some  portions,  and  of  the 
other  in  other  portions,  it  is  said,  characterizes  two  dif- 
ferent authors,  living  at  different  times,  and  conse- 
quently Genesis  is  composed  of  two  different  docu- 
ments, the  one  Elohistic,  the  other  Jehovistic,  which 
moreover  differ  in  statement,  and  consequently  that 
this  book  was  not  written  by  Moses,  and  is  neither  in- 
spired nor  trustworthy.  Now,  not  to  notice  the  defec- 
tiveness of  this  statement  as  to  the  names  of  God, 
who  in  Genesis  is  also  called  El,  El  Elyon,  Most  High 
Gfod ;  El  Shaddai,  God  Almighty ;  Adonai,  Lord ;  nor 
the  fact  that  in  other  books,  as  Jonah  and  the  Psalms,  the 
same  exelusiveness  is  found ;  let  us  look  at  this  state- 
ment as  a  supposed  result  of  criticism.  It  is  generally 
urged  as  if  on  this  point  critics  were  all  of  one  niina, 
agreed  in  the  portions  which  are  Elohistic  or  Jehovistic 
— unanimons  as  to  the  characteristic  differences  of  style 
in  the  separate  portions,  in  fact  as  if  the  theory  came 
with  the  authority  of  universal  consent.  Were  this 
the  case,  it  would  necessarily  carry  with  it  great 
weight.     Eor,  though  the  conclusions  of  criticism  dif- 

*  Grotiiis  'de  Vsritale,"  who  has  gii'eii  an  ample  collection  of  ancient  tes- 
timonies,  lib.  i.  g  xri.    Faber, '  Horie  Mosaicaa,  toI.  i,  pp.  ll-M). 
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fer  from  the  demonstrations  of  pure  science  and  the  in- 
ferences of  induction,  yet,  when  iiiianimously  adopted 
by  those  competent  to  judge,  they  deservedly  iufluence 
the  minds  of  all  reasonable  persons.  But  this  is  not 
the  case  in  the  present  theory.  The  popular  statement 
given  above  does  not  represent  the  true  state  of  the 
ease.  Tlie  fact  is,  that  there  is  here  the  greatest  vari- 
ety of  opinion,  and  the  modifications  of  me  above  ap- 
parently simple  theory  are  so  widely  divergent,  as 
either  to  shake  the  value  of  the  criticism,  or  throw  a 
dark  shade  of  doubt  on  the  competence  of  the  critics. 
In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  difftrence  as  to  the  extent 
to  which  tlie  theory  is  to  he  applied.  Some  confine  it 
to  the  Book  of  Geneeie ;  omcrs  include  Exodus  to 
chapter  vi. ;  others,  as  Knobel,  Bleek,  and  Ewald,  as- 
sert that  the  Jehovistic  and  Elohistic  differences  can  be 
recognized  through  the  whole  Pentateuch  to  the  end  of 
Joshua.  Some,  as  J.  D.  Michaelis,  Jahn,  Vater,  Hart- 
mann,  regard  Genesis  as  a  loose  and  unsystematic 
stringing  together  of  disjointed  fragments.  2.  But 
passing  these  by,  let  ue  look  at  the  state  of  the  Elohistic 
and  Jenovistic  theory,  as  stated  by  Bleek  in  his  Intro- 
duction. 

i.  In  the  year  1753,  Astnic,  a  French  physician, 
taught  that  the  Book  of  Genesis  is  made  up  of  twelve 
memoirs  or  documents,  of  which  the  two  principal  are 
the  Elohistic  and  the  Jehovistic.  From  these  Hoses 
composed  the  book,  which  he  wrote  in  twelve  columns. 
Copyists  mixed  these  together,  and  hence  the  present 
form  of  Genesis. 

ii.  Eichhom  asserted  that  the  present  Book  of  Gen- 
esis is  based  upon  two  pre-Mosaic  documents,  distin- 
guished ty  Elohim  and  Jehovah,  and  that  the  author, 
in  relating  any  event,  selected  that  document  in  which 
the  fullest  account  was  contained.  Sometimes  the 
accounts  are  mixed  together.  Some  other  documents 
were  consulted. 

iii.  Ilgen  supposes  seventeen  documents,  but  only 
three  authors,  one  Jehovist,  two  Elohists,  and  is  so 
acute  in  his  scent  as  sometimes  to  divide  even  single 
verses  between  the  three,  and  give  to  each  his  own. 
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iv.  r>Q  Wette's  tlteory,  in  the  first  edition  of  hia  In- 
troduction, is,  that  a  continuous  Elohistic  document 
pervades  and  fonns  the  basis  of  the  whole  book,  and 
extends  to  Exod.  vi.  In  this  the  author  inserted  what 
he  found  in  one,  or,  probably,  in  several  Jehovistic 
documents. 

V.  Von  Bohlen  believes  in  the  same  Elohistic  basis, 
but  denies  the  existence  of  Jehovistic  documents.  The 
author  of  the  hook  in  its  present  state  is  the  Jehovist, 
so  that  only  two  persons  are  concerned. 

vi._  Gramberg  makes  three  authors — the  Elohist,  the 
Jehovist,  and  the  compiler,  who  does  not  scruple  some- 
timeato  subsSitute  one  Divine  name  for  the  other. 

vii.  Ewald  exliibits  a  variety  of  opinions :  first,  be 
began  by  holding  the  unity  of  Q-eneais,  and  proving  it 
against  both  tlie  document  and  the  fragment  hypothesis. 
His  arguments  have  not  yet  been  refuted,  either  by 
hiraseit  or  others.  Secondly,  about  ten  years  after- 
wards he  taught  that  the  basis  of  the  Book  of  Genesis 
is  an  ancient  writing,  of  which  considerable  remains 
a,re  found  in  the  whole  Pentateuch,  and  which  is  dis- 
tinguished by  peculiarity  of  language,  especially  by  the 
use  of  Elohim  up  to  Exod.  vi.  2.  This  author  had  in- 
corporated into  his  book  more  ancient  documents,  as 
the  Decalogue  and  Exod.  xxi.-xxiii.  At  a  subsequent 
period  arose  another  work  on  the  ancient  history,  which 
ascribed  the  use  of  Jehovah  to  patriarchal  times.  From 
this  later  work  portions  were  inserted  into  the  former 
by  the  author  of  the  present  Book  of  Genesis,  so  that 
here  there  are  at  the  least  four  writers  concerned. 
Thirdly,  Ewald  extended  and  modified  this  theory  by 
supposing  more  than  two  treatments  of  the  ancient  his- 
tory forming  the  contents  of  tlie  Pentateuch,  and  the 
Book  of  Joshua.  He  ascribes  Genesis  in  its  present 
form  to  that  writer,  whom  in  his  first  edition  he  calls 
the  fourth  narrator,  and  in  his  second  edition  the  fifth 
narrator  of  the  primitive  histories,  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  Jotham.  This  work  had  several  prcdecessora ; 
according  to  the  first  edition,  three ;  according  to  the 
second,  six.    Three  of  these  are  Elohistic. 
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viii.  Hiipfeldt  talses  as  the  basis  of  our  < 
three  independent  Listorio  works ;  two  Elohistic,  one 
Jehovistic,  and  makes  in  addition  a  compiler, 

ix.  Knobel  believes  in  two  documents :  first,  the 
Elohistic,  forming  the  basis  of  the  Pentateuch  and  of 
Joshua ;  second,  the  Jeliovistic,  wliich  again  has  two 
previous  sources.  There  are,  besides,  free  Jehovislic 
developments,  in  which  the  compiler  sometimes  fol- 
lowed hinta  in  the  two  docnments,  sometimes  popular 
tradition,  and  sometimes  his  own  conceptions. 

3.  Tliis  enumeration  is  far  from  exhanating  the  va- 
rieties, but  is  sufficient  to  show  the  want  of  unity.  The 
reader  will  perceive  that  some  assert  one  Elohistic  doC' 
ument — others,  two — otbei-e,  three.  In  like  manner 
some  make  one  Jehovist ;  some  more.  Some  make  the 
Jehovist  identical  with  the  compiler;  others  make  him 
a  different  person.  Some  make  two,  others  tiiree,  others 
four,  Ewald  seven  documents  by  different  authors  the 
materials  of  Genesis.  Now  every  one  can  understand 
that  there  is  a  great  difference  whether  the  Elohistic 
and  Jehovistic  portions  be  assigned  to  one  or  be  divided 
amongst  two,  three,  or  more  persons.  He  wlio  says 
that  diere  is  only  one  Elohist  must  believe  that  in  me 
whole  Elohistic  portion  there  is  unity  of  style,  tone,  spirit, 
language.  If  there  be  two  Elohists,  then  the  former 
is  mistaken  as  to  the  unity,  and  there  must  be  two 
diversities  of  style;  but  if  there  be  three  Eloliista, 
then  both  Jirst  and  second  critics  are  mistaken,  and 
there  must  be  three  different  styles.  The  portions 
assi^ed  to  each  must  also  be  smaller.  Let  the  three 
Elohists  be  A,  B,  C,  The  first  critic  says  that  the 
whole  belongs  to  A.  The  second  critic  says,  No ;  part 
belongs  to  B.  The  third  critic  says  part  belongs  to  A, 
part  to  B,  and  part  to  C.  And  thus  the  most  cele- 
brated critics  convict  each  other  of  false  criticism. 
Hiipfeldt  condemns  Knobel;  Ewald  condemns  Hiip- 
feldt and  Knobel ;  Knobel  condemns  Ewald  and  Hiip- 
feldt. If  Knobel's  criticism  is  correct,  Hupfeldt's  is 
worthless.  If  Ewald  be  riglit,  the  others  must  be  de- 
ficient in  critical  acumen.  They  may  all  be  wrong,  but 
only  one  of  the  three  can  be  right, 
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But  take  into  account  all  the  otiier  differences  enn- 
merated  above,  one  supposing  that  the  documents  are 
pre-Mosaic,  another  that  they  were  written  in  the  times 
of  Joshua  or  the  Judges,  another  in  the  time  of  David, 
another  some  centnriea  later ;  and  how  uncertain  must 
the  principles  of  their  criticism  appear, — how  valueless 
their  conclusions !  With  such  facts  can  any  eane  per- 
son talk  of  the  results  of  modem  criticism  as  regards 
the  Book  of  Genesis  ?  or  be  willing  to  give  up  the  be- 
lief of  centuries  for  such  criticism  as  this  ? 

It  is  self-evident  that  criticism  leading  to  such  in- 
consistent conclusions  must  be  in  a  high  degree  imagi- 
native :  a  littio  examination  shows  that  it  is  also  unrea- 
sonably arbitrary.  In  order  to  make  out  the  theory 
that  there  are  two  authors,  one  of  whom  is  known  by 
the  exclusive  use  of  Elohim,  and  the  other  by  the 
exclusive  use  of  Jehovah,  and  that  the  former  is  more 
ancient  than  the  latter,  it  is  necessary  to  point  out 
paragraphs  in  which  those  Divine  names  are  exclusive- 
ly used,  and  also  to  prove  tliat  the  Elohist  does  not 
refer  to  the  Jehovietic  document ;  for  if  the  Elohist 
plainly  reftrs  to  what  the  Jehovist  has  related,  the 
lattei'  cannot  be  posterior  to  the  former,  and  the  theory 
fails.  Now,  unhappily  for  the  theory,  the  word  Jeho- 
vah does  occur  in  tlie  Elohistic  passages,  and  the  Elo- 
hist does  refer  to  the  Jehovistic  narrative.  Thus  in 
Genesis  ii.  4,  the  two  names  occur  together.  "These 
are  the  generations  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth  when 
they  were  created,  in  the  day  when  Jeliovah  Elohim 
made  the  earth  and  the  heavens."  Now  if  this  verse 
belongs  to  what  precedes,  then  the  following  naiTative, 
which  has  also  the  unusual  union  of  the  two  names, 
was  written  by  the  Elohist,  and  the  first  three  chapters 
are  by  one  autlior.  if  it  be  written  by  the  Jehovist, 
how  comes  it  to  have  Elohim  as  well,  and  why  does  it 
differ  botli  from  Elohist  and  Jehovist  documents  by 
the  union  of  the  names?  Here  is  a  difficulty  which 
lias  divided  all  Germany,  and  arrayed  nationalist 
against  Nationalist,  and  Orthodox  against  Orthodox, 
and  for  which  there  seems  no  hope  of  solution,  unless 
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violence  be  offered  to  the  text,  and  men  be  persuaded, 
against  the  evidence  of  manuscripts  and  ancient  ver- 
sions, that  the  words  "  These  are  the  generations  of  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  "  stood  originally  as  the  heading 
before  the  first  verse  of  tlie  first  chapter,  and  that  tlio 
word  Elohim  in  ii,  4  is  an  interpolation  of  the  Jeho- 
vist.  Take  another  example  :— ^renesis  v.  is  said  to  be 
Elohistic,  and  it  is  certain  that  Elohim,  God,  occurs 
five  times ;  but  in  verse  39  appears  the  word  Jehovah 
to  disturb  the  tlieorist ;  and  not  only  is  this  word  there, 
but  the  vei-se  ret'ers  to  the  Jeliovistic  chapter  iii.  17. 
What  is  to  be  done  ?  The  verse  stands  in  all  the  man- 
uscripts and  ancient  versions.  Bnt,  if  the  Elohistic 
theor;^-  is  to  stand,  it  must  be  got  rid  of  somehow.  It 
is  an  interpolation,  says  the  theorist ;  it  was  put  in  by 
the  compiler.  In  like  manner  the  theorists  cut  on 
chapter  vii.  9 — 24  from  its  context,  and  say.  It  is 
Elohistic.  But  !o!  in  verse  16  stands  "Jehovah." 
The  same  canon  of  the  old  Socinian  criticism  is  again 
applied  ;  the  unwelcome  word  is  an  interpolation.  One 
instance  more.  The  xlixtii  chapter  is  said  to  belong  to 
a  long  Elohistic  portion.  Bat  in  the  18tli  verse  occur 
those  words  of  Jacob,  "  I  have  waited  for  thy  s^va- 
tion,  O  Jehovah,"  Again  the  same  violence  is  re- 
peated. The  disturbing  verse  is  an  interpolation.  Is 
this  criticism  ?  .Ts  it  a  fair  and  legitimate  proceeding 
to  alter  the  text,  and  tliat  not  once,  but  frequently,  in 
order  to  make  it  suit  one's  theory  'i  To  discard  the 
consent  of  manuscripts,  ancient  versions,  all  printed 
editions,  and  cry  out,  Interpolation,  interpolation,  with- 
out any  authority  at  all  %  There  is  no  more  certain 
sign  of  helpless  prejudice  or  critical  incompetence, 
than  to  have  frequent  recourse  to  violent  and  unau- 
thorized alteration  of  the  text ;  and  yot  witiiout  this 
the  theory  of  the  Elohistic  and  Jehovistic  documents, 
even  if  it  were  unanimously  received  by  modem  critics, 
could  not  be  made  out.  Ai-bitrary  separations  of  what 
evidently  belongs  together,  and  unwarranted  assertions 
of  interpolation,  prove  its  unsoundness.  The  vaiiety 
of  its  modifications,  one  neutralizing  the  other,  as  has 
10* 
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been  shown  above,  demonstrates  the  nncevtaiDty  and 
un trustworthiness  of  the  resnUs. 

4.  But  the  theory  rests  upon  an  aasnmption  totally 
false,  that  the  names  Elohiin  and  Jehovah  are  synoiiy- 
moiis,  and  that  they  can  be  used  indifferently,  one  for 
the  other.  The  names  are  not  synonymous,  and  cannot 
be  BO  used.  There  ia  the  same  difference  between 
Elohim  and  Jehovah,  as  between  Deus  and  Jupiier, 
or  homo  and  Petrus.  The  one  expresses  the  genus,  the 
other  stands  for  the  individual,  and  is  a  proper  name. 
Elohim  answers  to  our  own  word  God  or  Deity,  and  isj 
therefore,  used  of  false  Gods  as  well  as  of  tlie  true. 
Jehovah  stands  for  the  pei^onal,  living,  self-revealing 
Being,  and  is  explained  in  those  two  passages,  Exod. 
iii.  14,  "I  am  that  I  am  ; "  and  xxxiv.  6,  when,  the 
Lord  having  said,  "  I  will  proclaim  my  name  before 
thee,"  proclaimed  "  Jehovah,  Jehovah,  God  [El]  mer- 
ciful and  gracious,  long-suffering  and  abundant  in 
goodness  and  truth ; "  and  can  therefore  te  applied  to 
none  but  the  one  true  and  eternal  God,  as  is  said,  "I 
am  Jehovah ;  that  is  my  name,  and  my  glory  will 
I  not  give  to  another."  This  distinction  is  strongly 
marked  in  the  words  of  Elijah,  "  If  Jehovah  be  Elohim, 
follow  Him ;  if  Baal,  then  follow  him."  Here  it  would 
be  impossible  to  intercliange  Elohim  and  Jehovah,  or 
to  say,  "  if  Baal  be  Jehovah."  There  is  an  essential 
difference  in  signification,  and,  though  Jehovah  is  the 
true  God,  and  the  tme  God  Jehovah,  and  therefore 
sometimes  either  might  be  used,  yet,  in  consequence 
of  the  essential  difference,  there  ai'e  cases  where  there 
is  a  peculiar  propriety  in  using  one  rather  tlian  the 
other ;  and  there  are  other  cases  in  which  one  must  be 
used,  and  the  other  cannot.  As  Jehovah  is  the  proper 
name  of  God,  it  does  not  take  a  genitive  case  or  a 
suffix.  It  is,  therefore,  impo^ible  to  say  in  Hebrew, 
"the  Jehovah  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,"  or  "My, 
thy,  our  Jehovali."  In  such  cases,  Elohim,  must  be 
used,  as  "The  Elohim,  God  of  Abraham,"  <fec.  "My 
Elohim,  my  God,  our  Elohim,  our  God,"  &c.  Again, 
as  Jehovah  signffies  the  self-revealing,  that  word  can- 
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not  occur  in  the  month  of  tliose  to  whom  He  has  not 
reveaiod  himself,  nor,  ordinarilv,  in  the  mouth  of 
Hebrews  speaking  to  snch  ;  and,  therefore,  when  Moses 
and  Aaron  use  it  to  Pharaoh,  they  add  "  the  God  of 
Israel "  to  make  it  intelligible.  But  still  Pharaoh  asks, 
"  Who  is  Jehovah !  I  know  not  Jehovah  ; "  and  tliey 
explain,  "  The  Elohim,  God  of  the  Hebrews  hath  met 
with  us."  There  is  no  room  here  to  go  through  and 
illustrate  all  the  peculiarities  of  these  Divine  names. 
But  what  has  been  said  is  suf&cient  to  show  that  the 
exclusive  use  of  Elohim  cannot  be  received  as  a  char, 
acteristic  mark  to  distinguish  one  author  from  the  other, 
inasmuch  as,  in  the  cases  above  enumerated  and  others, 
the  use  of  Elohim  is  compulsory  ;  and  neither  JMoscs, 
nor  Samuel,  nor  Isaiah,  could  in  these  cases  leave  out 
Elohim,  and  substitute  Jehovah.  Tims,  in  Gen.  xl.  8, 
the  word  Elohim  occurs  once,  when  Joseph  says  to  the 
Egyptian  prisoners,  "Do  not  interpretations  belong  to 
God,  Elohim,  ? "  Here  Jehovah  could  not  be  used. 
Again,  in  xli.,  the  word  Elohim  occurs  eight  times.  In 
six  of  them  the  use  was  compulsory.  In  xliii,  23  it 
occurs  twice  with  sutfixes  or  genitive,  and  no  other 
word  could  be  used,  and  so  in  other  instances.*  And, 
therefore,  the  use  of  the  word  cannot  be  tlie  chai'acter- 
istic  peculiarity  of  one  author.  In  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis,  Moses  might  have  used  either  Elohim  or  Jeho- 
vah, except  in  the  27th  verse,  where  Elohim  was  com- 
polsory.  But  in  the  opening  of  the  Divine  teachings 
it  was  necessary  to  make  clear  that  God  is  Creator, 
that  the  world  was  not  eternal,  nor  independent ;  and 
also  that  Jehovah  is  not  one  among  many — not  the 
national  God  of  the  Hebrews— but  that  Jehovah  the 
Self-revealer,  and  Elohim  the  Almighty  Creator,  are 
one.  Therefore,  in  the  first  chapter,  Elohim  is  used 
throughout.     The  Deity  is  the  Creator.     But  in  ap- 

g reaching  that  part  of  the  narrative  where  the  personal 
■od  enters  into  relations  with  man,  and  where  Jehovah 

*  Enald  in  his  'Composition  der  Oen«aiB,'  and  Hengstenberg  in  hil 
tUnces  where  the  nunes  oecur,  and  eipUined  ttie  propriety  ar  the  necesBity. 
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was  necessary,  Moses  unites  the  names,  and  says,  "  Je- 
hovah Elohim,  the  Loed  God,"  Had  hesuddenly  used 
Jelwoah  alone,  there  might  hare  been  a  doubt  as  to 
whether  Jehovah  was  not  ditferent  from  Eloliim.  The 
union  of  the  two  names  proves  identity,  and  this  being 
proved,' from  the  foiirtli  chapter  on,  Moses  drops  this 
union  and  sometimes  employs  Jehovah,  sometimes  Elo- 
him, as  occasion,  propriety,  and  the  laws  of  the  Hebrew- 
language  require.  The  use  of  these  names,  therefore, 
can  prove  nothing  against  the  unity  of  the  narrative, 

5.  But,  in  truth,  independently  of  all  philological 
criticism,  the  unity  of  the  first  two  chapters  of  Genesis 
may  be  proved  by  comparing  one  with  the  other.  They 
do  not  contain  two  distinct  accounts  of  "  the  Creation," 

The  second  chapter  does  not  narrate  the  creation  of 
heaven  or  earth,  or  light,  firmament,  sun,  moon,  or 
stars,  sea,  or  dry  land,  fish,  or  creeping  tilings.  The 
second  chapter,  therefore,  is  so  far  from  being  a  cos- 
mogony, that  it  is  not  even  a  geogony,  and,  therefore,  the 
fourth  verse  of  the  second  chapter,  "Tlieso  are  the 
generations  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth  when  they 
were  created,  in  the  day  that  the  Lord  G^d  (Jehovah 
Elohim)  made  the  earth  and  the  heavens,"  cannot  be 
the  title  or  Bummary  of  what  follows,  but  are  an  exact 
recapitulation  of  what  is  narrated  in  the  first  chapter. 
They  mention  first  the  creation  of  "  the  lieavens  and 
the  earth;"  second,  the  making  of  "  the  eartli  and  heav- 
ens "  in  the  very  order  in  which  the  process  of  creation 
is  related  in  that  chapter,  but  of  which  not  one  word  is 
said  in  what  follows.  The  second  chapter  is  obviously 
not  an  account  "of  the  creation,"  hut  of  the  particu- 
lars of  the  formation  of  man,  and  his  early  history. 
Ewald  said  long  ago,  "  The  aim  of  the  first  connected 
narrative  (ch.  i.  1— ii.  3)  is  to  exhibit  God  as  the  Crea- 
tor of  the  universe.  .  ,  The  author  then  passes  over 
from  the  perfected  picture  of  the  created  universe,  to 
that  which  must  have  been  to  liim,  as  to  all  writers  of 
history,  the  most  worthy  of  note,  to  the  history  of  man. 
Yet  he  closes  tlie  first  picture  with  tlie  words  (ii.  4), 
'  These  are  the  generations  of  the  heavens  and  of  the 
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earth.' "  *  The  second  chapter  is,  therefore,  an  integral 
part  of  a  relation  contained  in  tlie  three  first  chapter, 
connected  witli  the  chapter  by  veree  t'onr,  and  prepar- 
inff  for  the  account  of  tne  Fall  hy  telling  us  beforehand 
of  Paradise,  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  the  prohibition 
to  eat  of  it,  and  of  the  formation  of  the  woman.  Indeed, 
most  recent  writei's  admit,  that  whetlier  there  be  differ- 
ent sources  or  not,  the  author  has  formed  them  into  one 
narrative;  there  cannot,  therefore,  be  contradiction. 
There  are  differences  to  be  explained  by  the  different 
objects  ■which  the  author  had  in  view.  In  the  first,  his 
object  was  to  give  an  outline  of  the  history  of  the  uni- 
verse ;  in  the  second,  to  relate  the  origin  and  primitive 
history  of  man,  so  far  as  it  was  necessary,  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  the  history  of  the  Fall.  In  the  former,  there- 
fore, all  the  steps  of  creation  are  treated  in  chronological 
order.  In  the  latter,  only  so  much  is  alluded  to  as  is 
necessary  for  the  author's  purpose,  and  in  the  order 
which  that  purpose  reijuired. 

6.  So  much  for  modern  criticism.  But  the  new 
theology  also  asserts  that  the  Mosaic  cosmogony  is 
contradicted  by  the  discoveries  and  progress  of  science, 
and  that,  therefore,  Moses  could  not  have  been  inspired. 
This  is  a  straightforward  objection,  deserves  a  fair  and 
full  consideration,  and  ought  not  to  be  met  with  what 
objectors  can  only  regard  as  evasions.  Such  are  the 
assertions,  that  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  is  poetry,  or 
a  series  of  seven  prophetic  visions,!  or  the  mere  cloth- 
ing of  a  theological  truth.  To  urge  such  suppositions 
is  not  to  defend  the  ark  of  God,  but  to  abandon  it  to 
the  enemy.  If  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  be  poetry,. 
or  vision,  or  parable,  it  is  not  historic  truth,  which  is 
jnst  what  objectors  assert.  There  are  in  this  chapter 
none  of  the  peculiarities  of  Hebrew  poetry.  The  style 
is  full  of  dignity,  but  it  is  that  of  prose  narrative.  There 
is  no  mention  of  prophetic  vision,  no  prophetic  formula 
employed.     It  is  not  said,  "The  vision  which  Moses 


z,  and  after  Um,  Hugh  Uiller. 
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saw,"  nor  "I  lifted  iip  my  eyes,  and  behold."  The 
prophet  01-  historian  is  kept  entirely  out  of  sight,  and 
the  narrative  begins  at  once  without  any  preface,  "  In 
the  beginning  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth," 
and  then  goes  to  the  account  of  Paradise,  the  birth  of 
Gain  and  Abel,  &c.,  -without  any  break  or  note  of  tran- 
sition from  vision  to  history,  the  Book  of  Genesis  is 
histoiy.  It  is  the  historical  introduction  to  the  four 
following  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  or  rather,  to  ail  fol- 
lowing revelation,  and  the  first  chapter,  as  the  insepa- 
rable beginning  of  the  whole,  must  bo  historical  also. 
When  the  Lord  recapitulates  its  contents  in  tlie  Fourth 
Commandment,  and  makes  it  the  basis  of  the  ordinance 
of  the  Sabbath,  He  stamps  it  as  real  history.  To  sup- 
pose a  moral,  or  even  a  ceremonial  command,  based 
upon  a  poetic  picture,  or  a  vision,  or  an  ideal  narrative, 
would  be  absnrd.  Tlie  Lord  also  treats  "  the  first  chap- 
ters of  Genesis"  as  real  and  authoritative  history,  when 
He  makes  Gen.  i.  27,  and  ii.  23,  2i,  the  foundation  of 
Hia  doctJ'ine  concerning  marriage  and  divorce.  As 
history,  tlierefore,  they  must  be  received,  whatever 
difficulties  that  reception  may  involve.  Some,  indeed, 
hold  that  in  reading  the  Bible,  a  distinction  is  to  be 
made  between  statements  relating  to  religion,  and  those 
relating  to  physics,  that  the  former  are  to  be  received, 
and  the  latter  disregarded,  as  "  The  purpose  of  revela- 
tion is  to  teach  man  what  he  cannot  find  out  by  his 
unassisted  reason,  but  not  physical  truths,  for  the  dis- 
covery of  which  he  has  faculties."  Bnt,  what  are  we 
to  do  when  a  truth  is  both  religious  and  physical,  such 
as  "  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth  "  ?  And 
how  are  we  to  distingnish  between  what  can  be  and 
what  cannot  be  discovered  by  man's  natural  faculties  ? 
On  the  one  hand,  the  leading  intellects  of  Germany  are 
still  disputing  about  the  eternity  of  the  universe,  and 
the  relation  of  the  finite  to  the  absolute ;  and  on  the 
other,  Deists  and  Theists,  and  Rationalists,  teach  that 
all  religious  and  moral  truth  can  bo  discovered,  and 
has  been  discovered,  by  man's  natural  powers-^can  be 
known  in  no  other  way,  and  that,  therefore,  revelation 
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18  unnecessary.  Besides,  if  tKo  first  chapter  of  Genesis 
be  not  given  to  teach  ns  tlie  facts  and  order  of  creation, 
■why  is  it  there  at  all  in  all  its  circumstantiality !  Ai'e 
we  to  believe  that  Divine  revelation  begins  with  an 
nnscientiiic  niiBStatement  of  physical  trnth!  If  the  first 
chapter  bo  the  offspring  of  hmnan  eri-or,  wliere  does 
Divine  truth  begin  ?  This  principle  raises  many  new 
diffienlties,  and  removes  none.  We,  therefoi-e,  adhere 
to  the  plain  grammatical  statement,  as  a  Divine  revela- 
tion of  the  orjgin  of  the  nniveree,  not  yet  supei-siided  by 
the  theories  of  the  speculative  philosophy,  nor  anti- 
quated by  the  discoveries  of  modern  science. 

7,  The  first  supposed  difficulty  in  the  Mosaic  state- 
ment is  the  age  of  the  world.  According  to  the  teach- 
ings of  GJeology  and  Astronomy,  the  existence  of  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  is  to  be  reckoned  by  myriads  of 
thousands  of  years.  According  to  Moses,  it  is  alleged, 
they  are_  of  yesterday.  To  know  whether  this  difficulty 
is  real,  it  is  first  necessary  to  know  what  Moses  has 
actually  said.  And  here  it  is  not  intended  to  propose 
anything  new,  but  to  revert  to  the  ancient  exposition 
of  the  phrase,  "  In  the  beginning,"  for  upon  this  the 
question  really  turns.  The  first  proposition  is  "  In  the 
beginning  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth,"  and 
here  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that  Iteshith,  the  He- 
brew word  for  "  beginning,"  ia  in  the  original  without 
the  definite  article.  Moses  says,  "  In  Eeshith  [not  in 
the  HeshiiK],  Elohim  created  the  heavens  and  the 
earth,  "  The  antiquity  and  correctiiess  of  this  reading 
"-J  proved   by  the   Septuagint,  Chaldee,  and  Syriac 


LXX,  'Ev  ap-)(^,  Chaldee  Y^ip^,  Syriac  . 
and  so  it  is  also  found  in  the  Evangelist's  allusion,  John 
i.  1.  The  Tinifonnity  of  the  reading,  and  the  care  with 
which  it  had  been  preserved  for  centuries — notwith- 
standing the  natural  temptation  to  supply  the  article — 
testify  that  there  was  an  uniform  traditional  meaning 
attached  to  it,  different  from  that  possible,  if  the  word 
had  the  article.  "What  this  meaning  is,  is  plainly  seen 
in  the  firet  verse  of  St.  John's  Gospel.    ]!fow  that  'Socin- 
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^  a  thing  of  the  past,  all  diviDes,  English 

and  foreign,  agree  tliat  St.  John  here  makes  a  pointed 
reference  to  Gen.  i.  1,  and  that  in  the  words  ev  apj(^, 
"In  the  beginning,"  he  ex\ire6sea  Duration  or  Time, 
previous  to  Creation,  So  Dean  Alford,  "  'Ev  apy^  = 
irpb  Tov  TOP  KOTfiov  eXvai. "  "  In  the  beginning "  is 
eqoiralent  to  "  Before  the  world  was. "  llioluck  says 
that  the  phraee  expresses  "  Eternity  a  parte  <mte. " 
Meyer  also  takes  it  of  duration  before  time,  and  trans- 
lates it  Yorseitlichkeit  (pre-temporality),  and  says  that  it 
is  eqnivalent  to  the  Septuagint  version  of  Prov.  viii. 
23,  "  In  the  beginning,  before  he  made  the  earth ; " 
and  to  the  woi-ds  of  onr  Loi-d  "  Before  the  ivorld  was;  " 
and  of  St  Paul  "  Before  the  foundation  of  the  world  " 
(Ephes.  i.  4).  De  Wette  has  nearly  the  same  words 
and  the  same  references.  Lucke  also  says  that  the 
phrase  "  In  the  beginning "  includes  the  idea  of  pre- 
rannd^ne  existence  {des  VorweUliohen),  and  answers  to 
"  Before  the  world  was  "  (John  xvii.  6).  All  are  agreed 
that  "Beginning"  refers  to  dv/ration  or  time,  not  to 
order,  and  that  it  is  indefinite  in  its  signification,  and 
may  mean  previous  eternity,  or  previous  time,  accord- 
ing to  the  subject  spoken  of.  *  They  who  believe  that 
St.  John  was  inspired  will  receive  his  interpretation 
of  the  iiret  words  of  Genesis  as  infallibly  correct,  and 
therefore  interpret  them  there  as  in  the  Gospel.  But 
even  if  St.  John  bo  regarded  as  an  ordinary  writer 
aseerting-an  important  truth,  his  adoption  of  the  inter- 
pretation proves  that  it  was  known  to  the  Jews  of  his 
time,  and  this  is  further  proved  by  tlie  nearly  contem- 
porary testimony  of  the  Targum. 

Its  author  Onkelos  gives  the  same  meaning,  and 
proves  that  it  was  then  the  received  interoretation. 
Eor  the  Hebrew  B^reshith  he  gives  B^kadimn  (iia-ipa) 
in  antiquities,  or  former  times.  The  word  K'dam, 
equivalent  to  tlie  Hebrew  Kedmn,  signifies,  as  Euxtorf 
says,  " ante,  antiquitas, prioritas,prvncipium"  In  the 
plural  number,  as  Onkelos  here  has  it,  it  signifies,  not 

*  Similar  ia  the  meaning  of  the  words  In  the  Doiology,  "As  it  was  in  the 
beginning,  is  now,  ajid  ever  shall  be." 
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order,  but  time,  "  ancient  times,  form.er  ii/mes,  eternity" 
For  example  (Gen.  xxviii.  19),  "Luz  was  the  name  of 
the  city  T^mpfea,  from,  antiquities,  or  former  times.'" 
Again  (Ps.  Ixviii.  33),  "  To  him  that  rideth  upon  the 
heavens  of  heavens  of  antiquity,"  the  Chaldee  has 
^fflipboi, " that  were  from  antiquities,  {ycform&t  times" 
which  our  translatora  followed,  and  liave  rendered, 
*'the  lieavens  of  heavens  which  were  of  old."  Again 
(Dent,  xxxiii.  27),  "  Tlie  Eternal  God  (literally,  the  God 
of  antiquity  or  priority);"  Onkelos  has,  "The  God 
who  is  from  antiquities,  T'lanptm."  Here  tlie  word  is 
applied  to  eternity.*  When,  tlierefore,  Oiikelos  trans- 
lates the  first  word  of  Gen.  i.  1,  by  E'ltadmin  in  the 
plural,  and  without  the  article,  he  meant,  in  antiquities, 
informer  times  or  duration,  of  old. 

Tlie  LXX.  use  iv  ap^  in  the  same  way,  and  thereby 
prove  that  this  interpi-etation  was  far  more  ancient  than 
Onkelos.  Thus,  in  Ezek,  xxxvi.  11,  they  employ  ap^^y 
to  render  Kadmak  {former  state),  and  give  as  the 
parallel  e/j.irpoo6ev  for  liishah,  nearly  reiated  to  Reshith. 
KaToiKiS)  vu-a^  ws  to  ev  apy^  vp-atv,  Kai  ev  -TtQirjaa  v/ia? 
onTTrep  T^  efiTTpoaSep  vp-wp. 

Again,  in  Prov,  viii.  23,  thej'  apply  it  to  express 
durahon  antecedent  to  creation.  llpo  tov  aicivoi 
iQepieKltaak  p^e  iv  apj^  irph  rov  Ti)v  •yiji'  iroirjaat. 

In  Dent,  xxxiii.  15,  it  signifies  antiquity.  For 
*'  ancient  mountains,"  literally  "  mountains  of  antiquity," 
the  LXX.  liave  d-iro  Kopvf»i';  opiav  dpjmv,  parallel  to 
0OW&P  devdav.  According,  then,  to  tiie  LXX.,  "  in 
the  beginning"  means  "  in  former  duration,  of  old" 

This  is  also  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew,  The  word 
Meskith  having,  according  to  its  form,  an  absti-act 
meaning,  and  coming  from  Mosh  or  Hesk,  head,  signi- 
fies firet  of  all,  as  Geeeniiia  eaye,  "  the  being  head ; " 
and,  therefore,  applied  to  rank  or  quality,  would  ex- 
press "superiority" — to  order,  "priotity,"  like  its 
sjnonjnn  saip,  whose  first  meaning  ia  priority — to  time, 
"  a/nteriority."  To  '■*  former  time,"  "  state  at  a  former 
time,"  it  refers  in  Job  xlii.  12,  "The  Lord  blessed  the 
*  Compare  JooathoD  aa  Micoh  T.  S. 
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latter  end  of  Job  more  than  his  beginning,"  where  the 
LXX.  translate  more  exactly,  o  Se  Kvpioi  evKoyT^ue  -rk 
ecTxara  'Io>y3  ^  ra  efi/rrpoa-Oev,  and  so  Hirzel  has  "  rii^nst, 
die  spatere,  n^csti,  die  f'riihere  Lebenazeit."  So  in  Jer. 
xxviii.  1,  "  in  the  beginning  {Reshitli)  of  the  reign  of 
Zedekiali,"  beginning  does  not  mean  the  first  day,  nor 
the  first  year,  but  the  former  part  of  bis  reign,  as  the 
prophet  immediately  adds,  "  in  the  fourth  year."  This 
is  also  the  meaning  in  Isai.  xlvi.  10,  "  declaring  the 
end  from  the  beginning,"  properly,  "  declaring  futniity 
from  former  time,"  as  is  explained  by  the  following 
clause — "  and  from  ancient  times  the  things  which  ai'c 
not  done."  According  then,  to  the  Hebrew,  the  mean- 
ing of  the  first  veree  of  Genesis  is,  "  In  Meshith  (anfe- 
rioi-ity),  i.e.,  in  former  times,  of  old,  God  created  the 
heavens  and  tlie  earth ;"  and  the  article  is  omitted 
to  exclude  the  application  of  the  word  to  the  order  of 
creation.  This  is  also  the  sense  given  in  other  words 
by  the  Psalmist  (cii.  26).  "Of  old  (D-'Jui*  formerly) 
hast  tlion  laid  the  foundation  of  the  earth." 

The  sum,  then,  of  all  that  has  been  said  is,  that  the 
words,  "In  the  beginning,"  refer  to  "time  or  duration," 
not  to  order— &aA  thus,  therefore,  the  first  verse  does 
not  mean,  "At  first  God  created  the  heavens  and  the 
earth,"  nor,  "  In  the  beginning  of  creation  he  created 
the  heavens  and  the  earUi,"  but  "  Of  old,  in  fomier  du- 
ration, God  created  the  lieavens  and  the  earth."  How 
lone  ago  is  not  said.  Tiie  Hebrew  word  is  indefinite, 
ana  can  include  millions  or  milliards  of -years  just  as 
easily  as  thousands.  The  statement  of  Moses  is,  there- 
fore, not  contrary  to  the  discoveries  of  geology,  whicii 
alleges  the  earth  to  have  existed  for  myriads  of  years 
before  the  creation  of  man,  Moses's  words  are  big 
enough  to  take  in  times  indefinite,  exceeding  the  pow- 
ers of  human  comprehension.  They  also  answer  the 
more  ancient  objectors,  who  found  it  absurd  that  God 
created  nothing  in  previous  eternity,  and  had  remained 
inactive  until  a  few  thousand  years  ago.f     The  words 
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of  Moses,  rightly   understood,  say  just  the  contrary. 
They  leave  "  the  when  "  of  creation  undefined, 

8.  But  though  thus  comprehensive  as  to  the  time, 
they  are  precise  as  to  the  fact  of  creation.  Moses  says 
"  God  created,"  and  Bara,  the  word  here  used,  is  pe- 
culiar. There  are  three  words  employed  in  the  old 
Testament  iti  reference  to  the  production  of  tlie  world 
—Bard,  he  created ;  Yatsdr,  he  formed ;  Asdh,  he 
made — between  which  there  is  this  difference,  that  the 
two  last  may  be,  and  are,  used  of  men.  The  tirst  word 
Bara,  is  never  predicated  of  any  created  being,  angel 
or  man,  but  exclusively  appropriated  to  God,  and  God 
alone  is  called  Bore  K'^a  Creator.  Creation  is  therefore, 
according  to  the  Hebrew,  a  Divine  act — something  that 
can  be  performed  by  God  alone.  In  the  next  place, 
though,  according  to  its  etymology,  it  does  not  necessa- 
rily imply  a  creation  out  of  nothing,  it  does  siffnify  the 
Divine  production  of  something  new,  something  that 
did  not  exist  before.  See  Uumb.  xvi.  30 ;  Jer.  xxxi.  22. 
And  therefore  Geseniua  says,  in  his  'Thesaurus,'  "In 
that  common  disputation  of  interpretere  and  theologians 
concerning  the  creation  out  of  nothing,  some  appeal  to 
this  word  [Bara]  as  if  it  could  be  inferred  from  its 
etymology,  or  proper  signiiication,  that  in  the  first 
cliapter  of  Genesis,  not  a  creation  out  of  nothing,  but 
a  conformation  of  eternal  matter  is  taught.  But,  from 
what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  abundantly  plain,  that 
the  use  of  this  verb  in  Kal  is  altogether  difierent  from 
its  primary  signification,  and  that  it  is  more  used  of 
new  production  (see  Gen.  ii.  3)than  of  the  conformation 
and  elaboration  of  matter.  But  that  in  the  first  verse 
of  Genesis  the  first  creation  of  the  world  out  of  nothing, 
and  in  a  rude  and  unformed  state,  and  in  the  remainder 
of  the  first  chapter  the  elaboration  and  disposition  of 
the  recently  created  mass  is  set  forth,  is  proved  by  the 
connection  of  things  in  this  whole  chapter.  Thus,  also, 
the  Kabbis  (as  may  be  seen  in  Aben  Esra  to  Gen.  i.  1} 
say  that  '  creation  is  a  production  of  something  from 
pare  a]sa  '  Origen  de  Principiii,'  iii.  6,  and  '  Calvin's  Commentaries  on 
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Tiothing.' "  Tliis  is  also  the  explanation  given  in  the 
Psalms.  In  Ps.  cxlviii.  5  we  read,  "  For  He,  He  com- 
manded, and  they  were  created."  The  parallel  passage 
(Ps.  xxxiii.  9)  saj8,  "  For  He,  He  said,  and  it  existed 
(■^n-'i).  He,  He  commanded,  and  it  stood."  Ifc  is  true 
that  the  how  of  creation,  the  link  between  flie  Divine 
will  and  the  realisation,  is  not  made  known.  Perhaps 
to  finite  minds  it  is  incomprehensible.  But,  notwitli- 
standiag,  the  word  creation  is  more  than  a  name  for 
our  ignorance  of  the  mode  of  production.  It  teaches 
that  neither  the  world,  nor  the  matter  of  which  it  is 
composed,  is  eternal  or  selt-existent — that  the  universe 
is  not  a  pantheistic  emanation,  but  a  work  of  the  Divine 
will  and  power;  and  this  Mosaic  doctrine,  in  accord- 
ance with  all  sound  reason,  has  not  been  shaken  by 
any  discoveries  or  theories  of  science.  Even  though 
the  nebulous  theory  were  demonstrably  certain;  though 
all  the  starry  hosts  were  mere  agglomerations  of  ele- 
mentary matter,  which  was  once  diffused  like  "an 
univeraal  fire-mist"  throughout  all  space,  and  impressed 
with  fixed  laws,  or  endowed  with  self-evolving  powei-s, 
yet  there  must  be  a  maker  of  that  fii'e-mist  and  its  fifty- 
five  elementary  substances — there  must  be  a  law-giver, 
who  imposed  those  laws,  or  communicated  those  powers, 
and  who  produced  that  change  of  temperature,  with- 
out which  agglomeration  would  have  been  impossible — 
that  is,  there  must  have  been  a  Creator,  and  therefore 
the  words  of  Moses  would  ^stQl  be  true,  "  God  created 
the  heavens  and  the  earth."  "Sicphilosophidebuerunt, 
si  forte  cos  primns  aspectus  mundi  conturbaverat,  pos- 
tea  cum  vidissent  motus  ejus  finitos  et  sequabiles,  om- 
niaque  ratis  ordinibus  moderata,  immutabilique  con- 
stantia,  intelligere  inesse  aliquem  non  solum  habitato- 
rem  in  hac  celesti  ac  divina  domo,  sed  etiam  Kectorem 
et  Moderatorem,  et  tanquam  Architectum  tanti  operis 
tan ti que  muneris,"  * 

9.  la  order  to  understand  the  Mosaic  narrative,  the 
next  thing  to  be  considered  is  the  meaning  of  the 
phrase  "  The  heavens  and  the  earth,"  and  the  purpose 
of  the  whole  verse.   Some  take  it  as  a  title  or  summary 

•  '  De  Nat.  Deorum,'  Lib.  u.  c.  35. 
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of  the  contents  of  the  chapter.  But  this  view  is  for- 
bidden hy  the  conjunction  "and,"  with  which  the 
second  verse  begins.  "In  the  beginning  God  created 
the  heavens  and  the  earth,  2.  Ana  the  earth  was  with- 
out form,  and  void."  This  "and"  makes  the  second 
verse  a  continuation  of  the  naiTative  begun  in  the  first. 
The  proposition,  "  And  the  earth  was  without  form, 
and  void,"  implies  that  the  eartli  was  in  existence,  and 
that  something  had  been  said  of  it  with  ■which  the 
"  and "  is  the  connecting  link.  Besides,  if  the  first 
verse  be  not  a  part  of  the  narrative,  but  only  a  heading, 
the  creation  of  the  eai'th  is  not  mentioned  at  all  in  the 
narrative  itself.  The  first  verse  is,  therefore,  not  a 
summary,  but  a  part  of  the  history  of  creation. 

Others  suppose  that  the  first  verse  describes  the 
creation  of  the  materials  out  of  which  heaven  and  earth 
were  afterwards  formed.  But  tliis  is  simply  to  put  into 
the  verse  what  is  not  there.  "  Heaven  and  earth  " 
ne,ver  mean  materials,  and  if  they  did,  that  meaning 
would  not  agree  with  the  contest.  The  connecting 
"  and  "  of  the  second  verse  shows  that  the  earth  of  the 
second  verse  is  that  earth  spoken  of  in  the  first  verse, 
not  the  materials.  Moses  is  very  precise  and  clear  in 
his  statements,  and  as  he  names  "  the  heavens  and  the 
earth,"  no  expositor  can  legitimately  give  that  phrase 
a  meaning  which  it  has  not  in  any  other  place  in  the 
Old  Testament,  The  first  question  then,  here,  is,  what 
Moses  intended  by  "  the  heavens,"  for  the  word  is  plural, 
and  has  no  singular  in  Hebrew.  That  something  difier- 
ent  from  the  nrmament  is  intended  is  plain  from  the 
order  of  the  narrative.  It  is  not  said,  God  made  the 
earth  and  the  heavens,  but  of  old,  in  former  duration, 
God  made  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  Then  it  is  re- 
lated that  the  earth  was  without  form,  and  void  ;  dark- 
ness was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep ;  the  Spirit  of  God 
moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters ;  God  said.  Let  there 
be  light  Then,  on  the  second  day,  God  made  the 
firmament,  and  called  it  heavens.  Tne  heavens  of  the 
first  verse  were  made  in  former  duration,  before  the 
moving  of  the  Spirit,  before  the  appearance  of  light. 
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The  heavens  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  verses,  were 
made  on  the  second  day,  after  the  earth  and  after  light. 
The  difference  of  time  proves  a  difference  of  subjects, 
just  as  there  is  a  difference  between  the  earth  of  tiie 
first  Terse,  which  means  the  whole  terraqueous  globe, 
and  the  earth  of  the  tenth  verse,  which  is  only  the  dry 
land.  And  this  difference  between  the  heavens  of  the 
first  verse  and  the  firmament  is  strongly  marked  in  the 
fourth  verse  of  the  second  chapter — "  These  arc  the 
generations  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  when  they 
were  created,  in  the  day  that  the  Lord  God  made  the 
earth  and  the  heavens."  In  the  first  half  reference  ia 
made  to  the  primitive  creation,  and  therefore  the  order 
of  the  first  verse  is  preserved.  In  tlie  latter  half  refer- 
ence is  made  to  the  creation  of  the  earth  in  its  empty 
state,  and  the  subsequent  making  of  the  firmament; 
and,  therefore,  earth  is  put  first,  before  heavens,  an 
inversion  that  must  be  intentional,  as  the  phrase  "  heav- 
en and  earth  "  is  in  Scl:iptare  a  standing  formula,  but 
the  inversion  "  earth  and  heaven  "  occurs  only  once 
more  in  the  Bible  (Ps.  cxlviii.  13).  The  first  expres- 
sion, "  the  heavens  and  the  earth,"  comprehends  all 
created  things,  the  universe ;  the  second,  "  earth  and 
heavens,"  takes  in  only  the  earth  and  that  portion  of 
the  universe  immediately  connected  with  it.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  historian  is  hrst  to  assert  that  God  is  the 
Creator  of  all  created  things,  invisible  as  well  as  visi- 
ble ;  then'  to  narrate  the  manner  in  which  this  earth 
was  prepared  for  the  abode  of  man  by  the  same  Al- 
mighty Being,  so  as  to  leave  no  room  for  the  eternity 
of  matter,  nor  yet  for  two  Creators,  one  of  whom  made 
the  high  and  holy  spiritual  world,  the  other,  this  lower 
and  material  world.  The  Jews  knew  that  there  were 
other  heavens,  as  those  where  angels  dwell,  mentioned 
xxviii.  12-17,  whither,  perhaps,  Elijah  was  carried  (3 
Kings  ii.  1),  and  the  heavens  where  is  the  tlirone  of 
God  (Ps.  xi.  i ;  ciii,  19),  called  also  the  heavens  of 
heavens.  That  these  heavens  and  the  angels  were 
made  before  the  earth  and  the  firmament  appears 
from  Job  xxxviii.  7,  "  When  the  morning  stars  sang 
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together,  and  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy." 
They  are,  therefore,  included  in  the  statement  of  the 
first  verse,  "  Of  old  God  made  the  heavens  and  the 
earth,"  as  they  certainW^  are  in  the  first  veree  of  the 
second  chapter,  where  Moses,  summing  up_  the  entire 
work  of  creation  of  the  universe,  the  primitive  creation 
and  the  six  days'  work,  eays,  "  Thus  the  heavens  and 
the  earth  were  finished,  and  aU  the  host  of  them."  The 
expression  "  host  of  heaven  "  sometimes  means  the  heav- 
eiJy  bodies,  sometimes  angels :  thus,  in  Dent.  xix.  4, 
it  evidently  refers  to  the  former;  in  1  Kings  xxii,  19, 
Isa.  xxiv  21,  Pb,  exlviii,  2,  it  as  plauily  refers  to  the 
latter,  who  are  called  "  Jehovah's  host "  (Josh.  v.  14, 
15),  and  "  God's  liost "  (Gen.  xxxil),  where  the  corre- 
sponding word  nana  is  r^ed.  Therefore,  in  this  sum- 
ming up  of  creation,  "  all  the  host  of  them  "  is  men- 
tioned to  inelode  angels,  often  referred  to  in  this  Book 
of  Genesis,  and  to  teach  that  they  were  not  independent 
beings,  but  creatures  of  God.  According  to  the  Bible, 
then,  this  earth  is  not  the  centre  of  the  universe.  Long 
before  it  was  fashioned  for  man  there  were  heavens,  and 
morning  stars,  and  angels ;  regions  more  glorious  than 
the  earth,  heavens  more  ancient  than  the  firmament, 
heavenly  inhabitants  who  excel  in  strength,  and  who 
looked  on  in  wonder  and  adoration  when  they  beheld 
the  earth  fashioned  by  the  Creator.  The  ken  of  Hoses 
and  the  Hebrews  was  not  hmited  to  this  earth,  nor  their 
idea  of  duration  to  the  time  that  man  tas  exisfed.  They 
knew  that  the  earth  in  its  present  condition  was  later 
than  the  heavens  and  their  host,  and  the  human  race 
yonng  when  compared  with  the  angels  of  God. 

10.  Yekse  2. — ^The  next  statement  made  by  Jfoses 
is  so  far  from  being  in  opposition  to  the  discoveries  of 
science  that  it  is  an  extraordinary  anticipation  of  what 

feology  teaches.     It  presents  to  us  the  earth  before  its 
abitation  by  man,  covered  with  water,  and  utterly  de- 
void of  inhabitants  or  life.     "  The  earth  was  [or,  as 
others  translate,  had,  hecome*'}  desolation  and   empti- 
ness, and  darkness  upon  the  face  of  the  raging  deep, 
*  Sslbiua.    Posi  hsee  vero  terra  fnuta  enit  ratta  et  edjcrfa. 
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and  the  Spirit  of  God  brooding  upon  the  face  of  the 
■waters."  Very  similar  are  the  statements  of  geologists, 
■who,  though  belie-vdng  that  the  earth  ■waS  first  in  a  state 
of  igneoi^  fusion,  suppose  that  before  the  -various  for- 
mations and  deposits  began,  it  -was  first  entirely  covered 
with  -water.  So  Pfaff  says,  "  We  soon  perceive  not  only 
that  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  our  earth  was  under 
water,  but  that  to  water  it  owes  its  origin,  and  that 
under  water  the  entire  gradual  formation  of  these 
mighty  masses  took  place."  And  again,  "  The  earth 
was  at  first  a  molten  fiery  sphere,  over  which  existed 
a  thick  atmosphere,  containing  all  the  water  of  the 
earth.  In  consequence  of  cooling  a  firm  crust  was 
formed,  which  was  everj-where  uniformly  covei'ed  by 
water,  condensed  in  like  manner  by  the  same  cooling 
process,"*  The  conflicts  between  the  waters  and  the 
fiery  beat,  as  the  crust  of  the  earth  was  broken,  fell 
in,  or  was  upheaved,  are  vividly  described  by  M. 
d'Orbigny,  and  his  account  answers  well  to  lie  words 
of  Moses,  "  The  earth  was  desolation  and  emptiness, 
and  darkness  upon  the  face  of  the  raging  deep."  It 
is  not  necessary  to  accept  this  theory  of "  a  molten 
fiery  sphere,"  as  the  Neptunists  describe  a  somewhat 
similar  state,  produced  by  water  only,  and  a  sober 
though  able  author  speaks  of  it  only  as  a  guess. 
"  Geology  .  .  .  may  guess  at  conditions  of  origi- 
nal igneous  fluidity  or  aqueous  plasticity  in  the  mass, 
and  may  "hint  at  some  great  law  of  secular  contraction ; 
but  it  must  be  confessed  that  on  these  and  similar  points 
science  is  yet  unable  to  offer  anything  like  the  certainty 
of  demonstration."t  But  the  great  facts  of  the  sub- 
mersion of  the  earth,  and  its  desolation  and  emptiness, 
were  stated  by  Moses  more  than  3000  years  ago,  and 
his  statements  have  not  only  not  been  disproved,  but 
have  been  confirmed,  by  the  deductions  of  modern 
Bcientiflc  research.  But  how  this  state  of  "  igneous 
fluidity  or  aqueous  plasticity,"  and  consequent  desola- 
tion and  emptiness,  arose ;   whether  God  created  ihe 

*  Pfaff  "a  '  SebSpfuDgseeachiehle,'  pp.  3  and  015.  See  also  D'Orbigny, 
'Courat^lemenlaire^lotn.  li.,  Fascic.  i.  2S1;  Ltirdoer'a  '  Pre- Adamite  Earth,' 
S  187  !  '  Easays  and  Reriews,"  pp.  213, 14. 

t  Page's  'AdTBnced  Test-book  of  Geology.'  p  2S. 
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earth  desolate  and  empty,  or  whether  it  became  bo  in 
consequence  of  some  mighty  catastrophe,  neither  Nep- 
tunists  nor  Vulcanists  can  tell  \is,  nor  iias  Moses  ex- 
pressly declared,  though  the  latter  appears  to  some  to 
be  implied  in  his  words.  There  seems  to  he  a  contrast 
between  the  state  of  the  heavens  and  that  of  the  earth. 
"  Of  old  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  And 
the  earth  was  desolation  and  emptiness,"  not  so  the 
heavens.  If  Dathius's  translation,  "  The  earth  had  be- 
come desolation  and  emptiness,"*  be  correct,  it  wonld 
follow  this  was  not  the  earth's  original  state.  How  the 
change  fram  the  chaotic,  the  desolate  and  the  empty, 
was  effected,  science  cannot  tell.  Moses  informs  us 
that  it  was  by  the  action  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  "  Tlie 
Spirit  of  God  brooding  on  the  face  of  the  waters,"  not 
"  the  wind  of  God,"  as  the  verb  raehwph  [to  brood]  is 
never  used  of  wind.  "  The  Spirit  streamed  forth  from 
God  upon  the  qh^os,  communicated  to  it  life-power, 
and  made  it  capable  of  development  at  God's  bidding, 
and  of  bringing  forth  plants  and  animals.  For,  accord- 
ing to  the  Old  Testament,  the  Spirit  of  God  is  the 
quickening  principle  of  the  world,  and  all  life  is  an 
outgoing  from  God  ;  according  to  Psalm  civ.  30,  even 
the  life  of  the  vegetable  kingdom."! 

H,  Verses  3,  and  14-19, — The  next  Mosaic  state- 
ment is  found  in  verses  3-5,  "  And  God  said.  Let  there 
be  light,  and  there  was  light.  And  God  saw  the  liglit, 
that  it  was  good,  and  God  separated  between  the  light 
and  between  the  darkness.  And  God  called  the  light 
day,  and  the  darkness  He  called  night.  And  evemng 
happened,  and  morning  happened,  one  day,"J  and  has 

•  This  trsDslation  ia  suppoH^d  by  the  fact  ttiat  tlie  Tcrb  rm  is,  in  some 
twenty  places  in  this  chapter,  correctly  translated  by  yiiniua  andjJo,  and  not 
by  (i*u  or  sum,  and  baa  elaewhere,  without  a  following  \  the  same  Bignifica- 
tion,  e-g.  IbkL  Ixit.  5,  9,  where  Bee  Ewald,  Zunz,  and  Rosenmuller.  That  the 
earth  was  not  oriifinally  desolate  alao  seems  to  be  implied  in  Isai.  xlv.  18. 
"  He  created  not  the  earth  a  desolation"  [Tohu]. 

t  Knobel  in  loc.  Comp.  Geaeoius,  'Thesanrua,'  in  RaJ.  ph-i  "De 
Spirit!!  Dei.  qui  rudi  creationis  moli  inoiibaiat /ovens  et  vivifieaDs." 

X  The  esBct  force  of  the  Hebrew  words,  especially  of  the  verb  fvnSo,  ia 

more  apparent  in  the  LXX.  than  in  our  Anthoriied  Version.    Kol  they  6 

Sfis  Tfyne^ai  $£;,  khI  ifdvfro  -piis.     Kol  cIScv  i  Beis  rh  rfius  3ti  koaJv, 

Kol  Sicx^piirir  I  Sfhs  &rik  litaoir  tov  0aiTii  teal  hri  iilaw  TsE  aitiiaui-  koI 

11 
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given  occasion  to  many  objections.  Celsua  found  it 
Btrange  that  Moses  should  speak  of  days  before  the  ex- 
istence of  the  anil.*  "  How  did  God  create  the  light 
before  the  sun  ? "  asbed  Voltaire.  "  How  did  He  make 
the  day  before  tlie  sun  was  made  ?  "f  "  Modem  as- 
tronomy," says  D.  F.  Strauss,  "  found  it  contrary  to 
order,  that  the  earth  should  not  only  have  been  created 
before  the  sun,  but  should  also,  besides  day  and  night, 
have  distinction  of  the  elements  and  vegetation  biaore 
the  sun."  ^  "  Light  and  the  measurement  of  time  are 
represented  as  existing  before  the  manifestation  of  the 
sun,  and  this  idea,  although  repugnant  to  our  modem 
knowledge,  has  not  in  fonner  times  appeared  absurd," 
is  the  objection  of  '  Essays  and  Keviews ;'  §  and,  as  is 
evident,  is  not  the  result  of  modem  science,  having 
been  broached  already  by  Cclsus.  As,  however,  recent 
writers  give  modem  science  the  credit  of  it,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  ask,  what  does  modem  science  teach  with 
regard  to  the  relative  ages  of  the  earth  and  the  sun  ? 
The  answer  is,  Nothing,  absolutely  nothing  as  a  scien- 
tific certainty.  Whether  sun  and  earth  were  created 
simultaneously,  and  in  their  present  relations — or, 
whether  the  earth,  already  created,  wandered  within 
the  range  of  solar  attraction,  or  whether,  after  the  sun 
existed,  the  earth  was  called  forth  within  that  range, 
science  does  not  know.  It  has,  however,  without  any 
reference  to  the  Book  of  Genesis,  proposed  a  theory, 
which  has  been  accepted  by  some  of  the  most  scientific 
men  of  these  days  as  highly  probable-l  Had  it  been 
devised  for  the  express  purpose  of  removing  the  sup- 
posed difBcuties  of  the  Mosaic  account,  it  could  hardly 
have  been  more  to  the  purpose.     It  supposes  that  the 

/niKcafi/  i  fleii  ri  ^3j  iniepav  kbI  tI  axiros  ixiKtiTf  piKTa,  ical  iycvero 

•  Origen  '  contra  Cetsum,'  yi.  SO,  torn.  i.  6f  8. 

t  Voltaire's  Works,  vol.  iiiiii.  40S. 

i  '  Giaube«slehre,'  vol.  i.  p.  623.  S  P.  219. 

I  Of  the  theory  in  its  present  form  La  Place  is  the  author.  Perhaps  the 
first  anjgeation  came  from  8irW.  Herachel.  It  has  beea  adopted  by  the 
great  German  astronomer,  Madlcr,  and  extended  to  cotoets.  It  has  been 
defended  by  Pfatf,  and  its  truth  has  been  taken  for  granted  by  Humboldt, 
'Cosmos,'  L  85,  90,  iv.  1S3.  It  is  also  advoealed  by  the  author  of  Veatigea 
•f  the  Natural  Hislory  of  Creation.' 
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whole  solar  sjstem  was  originally  one  mass  uf  vapoury 
or  netnloua  matter,  which,  according  to  the  laws  of 

fravitation,  assumed  the  form  of  an  immense  sphere. 
Ms  sphere  received  (from  without)  an  impulse  which 
caused  it  to  revolve  on  its  axis  from  west  to  east.  In 
coBsequence  of  tliis  revolving  motion,  it  became  flat- 
tened at  the  poles  and  swollen  in  the  ecLiiatorial  region, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  greatness  of  the  centrifugal 
force  at  the  equator,  and  the  contemporaneous  conden- 
sation and  contraction  of  the  nebulous  mass,  a  free 
revolving  ring,  similar  to  that  of  Saturn,  detached  it- 
self in  the  region  of  the  equator.  This  ring  not  being 
of  uniform  density,  and  in  consequence  of  contraction, 
broke  in  one  or  more  places,  and  these  fragments,  in 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  gravitation,  became  a  sphere 
or  spheres,  that  is,  a  planet,  or  planets,  all  necessarily 
revolving  from  west  to  east,  round  the  parent  mass. 
Another  ring  was  formed  in  like  manner,  and  another 
planet  came  into  existence,  and  so  on  until  the  whole 
Bolar  system  was  complete,  A  similar  process  took 
place  with  regard  to  some  of  the  planets,  and  thus  they 
got  their  moons.* 

!Now,  according  to  this  theory,  not  only  the  earth, 
but  all  the  planets  of  our  system,  existed  before  the  sun 
in  its  present  condition.  As  these  planets  are  now  not 
self-illuminating,  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  rings, 
when  detached  from  the  original  nebulous  mass,  were 
dark  also,  and  therefore  that  the  equatorial  matter  of 
the  parent  nebulous  sphere  of  which  they  were  com- 

•  La  Place,  'Exposition  du  Syateme  du  Monde,'  6*""  edition,  note  rii.  pp. 
465  end  sqq. ;  Pfaff's  '  Scliopfungsgeschichte,'  Kap.  liii. ;  Hnmboldfs  '  Coa- 
moB.'  as  aboTe.  This  theo^  is  afso  applied  by  La  Place  aod  others  to  aicount 
for  the  zodiacal  light.  M.  Plateau  hm  furoisbed  an  ingecions  eEperimeDtal 
veiiScation.  He  tsized  alcohol  and  irater  until  the  mixture  was  of  the  earao 
specific  gravity  as  oil.  The  mixture  was  thea  put  into  a  glasa  box,  and  a 
certain  quantity  of  oil  introduced,  which  iianiediatelr  loot  the  form  of  a 
globe.  He  now  applied  an  aiis,  which  passed  through  the  axis  of  the  oil 
globe,  and  caused  the  box  to  rotate  rapidly.  In  conseqiience  of  the  rotation 
Oie  oil  globe  fiattened  at  the  poles  and  swelled  out  at  the  equator.  A  more 
rapid  motion  disengaged  a  ling  of  oil,  reToliing  ia  the  same  direction  as  the 
oil  globe.  This  ring  brolte,  and  the  fragments  formed  globes  or  planets  ro- 
tating on  (heir  axes,  and  leiolTing  round  the  palest  globe.  Bee  Ffaff,  p. 
318;  also  'Vestiges  of  the  Natoral  History  of  Creation,' reprint  of  sixth  edi- 
tion, pp.  11-14. 
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posed  -was  also  devoid  of  light — that  therefore  the  sun 
did  not  receive  its  luminous  atmosphere  until  all  the 
planets  had  been  detached.  But,  until  this  hintinons 
atmosphere  existed,  they  could  not  derive  their  light 
from  the  sun.  _  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  supposed 
that  these  detached  rings  were  luminous,  and  that  the 
planets  formed  from  them  were  luminous  also,  then 
the  planets  had  a  light  of  their  own,  independent  of  the 
sun.  But  however  that  be,  so  much  follows  from  this 
theory,  that  the  earth  existed  before  the  residuary 
parent  globe  could  be  called  the  sun,  or  could  perform 
its  office  of  luminary  to  the  system.  If  the  earth  there- 
fore had  light  during  this  period,  it  must  have  been  de- 
rived from  some  other  source.  That  this  is  possible 
cannot  now  be  denied.  The  discoveries  with  regard  to 
heat,  combustion,  electricity,  galvanism,  show  that 
there  may  be  light  independent  of  the  sun.  It  is  also 
now  generally  received  that  the  sun  itself  is  an  opaque 
body,  and  that  solar  light  proceeds  from  a  luminous  at- 
mosphere by  which  it  is  surrounded.*  The  progress 
of  science  has,  therefore,  neutralized  the  objection  that 
light  could  not  exist  before  the  sun.  Indeed  it  has 
done  more-— it  has  proved  the  accuracy  of  the  Mosaic 
language,  Moses  does  not  call  the  sun  "Or,  light,"  but 
"  Ma6r,  a  place  or  instrument  of  light,"  a  luminary, 
or  candlestick,f  Just  what  modern  science  has  discov- 
ered it  to  be.  Thus,  so  far  is  the  Mosaic  doctrine  of 
light  from  being  opposed  to  recent  discoveries,  that  if 
Moses  had  wished  to  describe  the  modern  doctrine  con- 
cerning light,  he  could  not  have  expressed  himself  more 
happily.  "  Scripture  does  not  say  that  God  created  the 
light,  or  made  it,  but  said,  '  Let  it  be,  and  it  was  1 ' 

•  Arago's  ■Aatronomr.'pp.  56,  57;  Pfaff,  p.  B21;  Humboldt's  'Cosmos,' 
111.  Sn,  etc. ;  Walker's  '  Physical  ConstituUon  of  the  Sue,'  p.  6.  The  won- 
derful discoveries  of  Kirohoff  and  others  in  solar  chemistry  are  supposed  by 
some  to  confirm  La  Place's  theory,  and  to  prore  that  the  earth  was  before  the 
aim,  BDd  had  a  light  of  its  own. 

t  Knobel,  inTiis  Commentary,  has  "Liohlorte."  For  the  meaning  of 
nonns  formed  by  prefiiing  c,  see  Ewald'a  '  Grammar,'  gg  337  and  339 ;— "  a 
may  signify,  first,  that  wberein  anything  happens,  the  place  of  action  (the 

HO-crileda  loci); secondly,  the  instrument  of  action;  thirdly,  the  what 

of  the  action."  Compare  also  Simonis  'Arcanum  Formamm/  pp.  447-504: 
Geseaius's  '  Lebrgeb.'  p.  494,  %  11. 
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If,  then,  light  be  not  a  separate  and  definite  body,  but 
only  vibrations  or  undulations  of  ether,  somehow  set  in 
motion,  the  sacred  writer  could  not  have  e  ^ 
appearance  in  words  more  beautiful  or  more  agi 
to  truth."  * 

Now,  this  theory  of  La  Place  may  or  may  not  be 
true,i-  but  it  is  an  offspring  of  modern  science,  and 
implies,  jnst  like  the  Mosaic  account,  the  pre-existence 
of  the  earth  before  tlie  sun  became  the  luminary  of  the 
system.  It  does,  indeed,  also  imply  the  pre-existenee 
of  the  great  parent  nebulous  globe,  but  this  ie  not  con- 
trary to  the  Mosaic  account.  Mosea  does  not  say  that 
the  body  of  the  sun  or  moon  and  stars  were  created  on 
the  fourth  day,  but  according  to  the  Hebrew,  "  God 
said,  Let  there  be  light-holders  in  the  firmament  of  the 
heaven,  ....  and  let  them  be  for  light-holders  in  the 
firmament  of  the  heaven  to  give  light  upon  the  earth, 

and  God  made  the  two  great  light-holders and 

God  gave  'p''\  them  in  the  firmament  of  heaven  to 
give  light  upon  the  earth,  and  the  stars."  The  Hebrew 
word,  Asah,  make,  may  signify  "  make  ready,  prepare, 
dress"  (see  Gesenius's  '  Lexicon,'  in  verb.).  Tlie  cresr 
tion  of  the  sun  or  parent  globe  may  be  included  in 
verse  1,  and  the  work  of  tlie  "fourth  day  consisted  in 
furnishing  it  with  its  luminous  atmosphere.  When 
this  took  place,  and  the  sim  began  to  shed  its  light, 
then  the  moon,  and  the  earth's  fellow  planets,  "  the 
stars,"  of  verse  16,  became  luminaries  also.  The  stars 
of  this  sixteenth  verse  are  certainly  different  from  those 
morning  stars  of  which  Job  speaks,  which  were  in  ex- 
istence long  before,  and,  as  connected  with  the  sun  and 
moon,  seem  naturally  to  mean  those  belonging  to  the 
solar  system,  and  which  received  their  light  on  the 
fourth  day,  when  the  snn  became  luminous.     Having 

•  '  Cosmogony  of  Moses,' by  M.  Marcel  de  Serrea,  Professor  of  Mineralogjr 
and  Geoltwy  at  Montpellier,  German  edition,  p.  45.  Compare  the  languase 
of  St.  Paul72  Cor.  iv.  fi.  II  is  a  curious  fact  that  tbe  Hebrew  verb  ira,  nbich 
signiflea  "to  flow,"  also  Biguifics  "to  shine,  gire  light."    nTTlJ,  light.    Job 
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thus  seen  how  modem  science  proves  that  the  earth 
and  light  might  exist,  and,  according  to  scientific 
theory,  prohahly  did  exist  before  the  sun,  it  is  no 
longer  difficult  to  conceive,  how  there  miglit  also  be  a 
measure  of  time.  "What  that  meiisure  was,  the  length 
of  that  "  one  day,"  of  which  Moses  speaks,  it  is  now 


/  to  mquire. 

12.  The  question,  then,  naturally  arises,  iHow  are 
we  to  understand  the  word  "  day  " '{  Is  it  a  period  of 
twenty-four  hours,  or  is  it  an  indefinite  portion  of  time  ? 
It  is  quite  certain  that  the  Almighty  could  not  only 
arrange  the  earth  in  six  ordinary  days,  but  that  He 
could  create  the  whole  universe  by  a  momentary  ex- 
erti(  ■  of  Hia  power.  Tlie  shortness  of  tl"  time, 
therefore,  is  no  valid  objection.  The  coniniry  ob- 
jection that  six  ordinary  days  are  too  long,  and  that 
instantaneous  creation  is  more  worthy  of  Omnipotence, 
is  just  as  strong.  But  nature  and  Scripture  both 
teach  us  that  it  has  pleased  God  to  work  gradually. 
His  purpose  was  to  fill  the  earth  with  inhabitants,  and 
yet  only  a  single  pair  was  created.  He  announced  the 
Redeemer  in  Paradise,  but  4000  years  passed  away 
before  the  fulness  of  the  time  was  come.  It  is  His 
will  that  the  wliole  earth  shall  be  filled  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  Himself;  hut  the  diffusion  of  that  knowledge 
has  been  left  to  gradual  preaching  and  human  inetm- 
mentality.  So  in  nature,  trees,  animals,  and  men 
have  small  beginnings,  and  require  time  to  attain  to 
perfection.  This  twofold  course  ofthe  Divine  procedure, 
in  grace  and  in  nature,  guards  us  against  the  necessity 
of  supposing  that  the  arrangement  of  the  earth  was 
of  necessity  sudden,  or  a  series  of  instantaneous  ex- 
hibitions of  Omnipotence.  The  facts  of  creation,  how- 
ever, must  he  gathered  from  the  Mosaic  statement. 
Moses  undoubtealy  reetons  six  days.'  But  it  is  an  old 
and  true  observation,  that  in  the  Bible  the  word  "day" 
often  signifies  undefined  periods  of  time,  as  "the  day 
of  the  Lord,"  "the  day  of  vengeance,"  " that  day," 
"  the  night  is  far  spent,  the  day  is  at  hand."  In  this 
narrative  (ii.  4)  the  word  takes  in  the  whole  time  of  the 
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creative  work.  The  iirst  three  days  were  cei^ainly  not 
measured  by  the  interval  between  sunset  and  sunset, 
for  as  yet  tlie  sun  was  not  perfect,  and  had  no  light. 
The  first  day  consisted  of  an  aiteraation  of  light  and 
darkness.  But  how  long  the  light  lasted,  and  how  long 
the  darkness  until  the  next  dawn,  is  not  said.  That 
there  was  an  alternation  of  light  and  darkness,  is  re- 
lated in  the  words,  "And  God  divided  between  the. 
light  and  between  the  darkness.  And  God  called  the 
light  Day,  and  the  darkness  He  called  Night."  First 
there  had  been  universal  darkness,  "Darkness  was 
upon  the  face  of  the  deep."  Out  of  this  darkness  Gcd 
caused  the  light  to  shine.  "  God  said,  Let  there  be 
light,  and  there  was  light."  It  might,  then,  be  sup- 
posed that  tliis  light  being  as  universal  as  the  darkness 
Iiad  been,  there  was  now  only  continued,  uninterrupted 
light  in  the  world,  and  no  darkness  more  until  the  new 
order  of  tilings  commeneed  in  the  fourth  day.  The 
sacred  historian  guards  against  this  supposition  by 
relating  tliat  G^id  divided  between  the  light  and  the 
darkness,  and  that,  in  eonsecLuence  of  this  division, 
eyening  happened,  and  morning  happened,  so  that  one 
stage  of  creation  was  divided  from  the  other  by  an 
inttirval  of  darkness.  TJie  time  of  light  in  which  the 
Divine  work  proceeded,  He  called  Day,  and  the  time  of 
darkness  He  called  Night.*  It  was  not  a  day  measured 
hy  the  presence  of  the  sun's  light,  nor  a  night  meas- 
ured by  the  absence  of  that  light.  There  was  light 
and  there  was  darkness,  and  God  called  the  light  Day, 
and  the  darkness  He  called  Night,  The  union  of  these 
two  periods  of  light  and  darkness  He  calls  "  one  day," 
"a  second  day,"  "  a  third  day,"  to  mark  the  distinctive 
breaks  in  the  progress  of  the  development  of  the  world. 
In  the  fiilh  verse  "  day  "  is  taken  in  two  senses, — first, 
of  the  duration  of  the  light;  and  secondly,  of  the 
whole  time  of  light  and  darkness  together.  But  how 
long  the  light  continued  before  it  was  evening,  or  how 
long  the  darkness  continued  before  it  was  niorning,  or 
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what  was  the  duration  of  tlie  two  togetlier,  we  are  not 
told ;  and  so  far  there  is  nothing  to  cause  ns  to  con- 
chide  that  the  whole  wa^  equal  to  twenty-four  honra. 
It  is  true  that  David  Strauss  *  urges  the  mention  of 
"evening  and  raoruing,"  and  thence  concludea  that 
they  must  be  common  days;  and  there  is  a 'general 
persuasion  that  Moses  here  reckons  according  to  the 
usual  custom  of  tho  Hebrews,  from  evening  to  evening, 
supposing  that  the  original  darkness  is  tlie  fii-st  even- 
ing, and  that  the  space  of  time  occupied  by  it  and  by 
the  light  which  succeeded,  is  described  as  the  first  day. 
But  this  mistake  arises  from  confining  the  attention  to 
the  English  translation,  which  says  "  And  tlie  evening 
and  the  morning  were  the  first  day."  f  But  t!ie  He- 
brew and  the  ancient  versions  have  "And  evening 
happened,  and  morning  happened,  one  day."  Now  if 
the  first  day  begins  with  the  original  darkness,  then 
the  first  day  consists  of  the  original  darkness,  the  light, 
and  the  evening  that  followed,  ending  with  the  morning, 
and  thus  the  first  day  would  have  an  evening  at  the 
beginning  and  an  evening  at  the  end.  The  mention  of 
Tfioming,  "  evening  happened  and  morning  happened," 
ought  to  have  guarded  against  this  mistake.  Evening 
and  morning  do  not  together  make  a  day,  but  only  a 
part  of  a  day.  The  wiole  day  is  not  complete  until 
the  following  evening.  But  that  Moses  does  not  here 
reckon  from  evening  to  evening  is  proved  from  the 
account  of  the  first  day.  Tlie  evocation  of  liglit  is  the 
prominent  object  of  the  first  day's  work,  but  it  is  after 
this  evocation  of  light  that  it  is  said  "And  there  was 
evening,  and  there  was  morning,  one  day."  If,  there- 
fore, the  day  began  with  the  evening,  light  was  created 
before  that  first  day  began,  and  tliere  would  be  no 
account  at  all  of  what  was  done  the  first  day.  The 
first  day  must,  therefore,  be  reckoned  as  beginning  at 
the  appearance  of  light,  and  continuing  through  tlie 
evening  to  the  dawn.    The  appearance  of  light,  with 

•  '  GlBubenfllehre,'  p.  62i. 

t  Tbia  is  plaicljthB  source  of  error  [n'Essajs  and  Reviews,' whore  it  is 
BBid,  "  The  apace  of  time  oeoupied  bv  the  original  dartmess  and  the  light 
which  succeeded,  is  described  as  the  first  daj."    F.  21S. 
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the  darkness  tliat  followed  the  evening  until  the  next 
dawn,  is  the  firet  day.  With  that  dawn  the  second 
day  begins.  Tliia  mode  of  reckoning,  unique  in  the 
Bible,  and  peculiar  to  this  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  sug- 
gesta  that  the  days  are  peculiar  too.  To  know  the 
length  of  the  first  day,  it  would  be  necessary  to  know 
how  long  the  night  continued  after  its  first  appearance 
until  the  evening  came,  and  tlien  how  long  Irom  even- 
ing until  the  first  dawn.  But  this  is  not  told  us.  The 
ordinance  concerning  the  reckoning  of  time, "  Let  them 
be  for  signs,  and  tor  seasons,  and  for  days  and  for 
yea^,"  was  not  given  until  the  fourth  day,  and  could 
have  no  application  until  after  the  creation  of  Adam. 
;Not  by  the  sun,  then,  were  the  days  measured,  but  by 
light  and  darkness,  which  God  called  Day  and  Night, 
ot  the  length  of  which  we  are  not  informed ;  and,  con- 
sequently, there  is  nothing  in  the  text  to  compel  us  to 
restrict  the  days  to  the  time  of  t)ie  earth's  diurnal  mo- 
tion. If  the  length  of  the  days  is  to  be  measured  by 
that  of  the  seventh,  the  day  of  God's  rest,  those  days 
must  be  indefinite  periods,  for  the  day  of  rest  still 
continues.  It  is  said,  chap.  ii.  2,  "And  he  rested  on 
the  seventh  day  from  all  the  work  which  He  had 
made,"  without  any  mention  of  evening  and  morning. 
The  day  of  rest,  therefore,  still  continues,  and  this  is 
plainly  expressed  and  argued  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  "  Let  us  therefore  fear,  lest  a  promise  being 
left  us  of  entering  into  His  rest,  any  of  you  should 
seem  to  come  short  of  it,"  or,  as  some  modems  trans- 
late, "  Let  us  then  be  careful,  lest  as  a  promtee  to  enter 
into  His  [God's]  rest  still  remains,  any  of  you  appear 
remaining  behind."  On  which  words  Stuart  says, 
"Irt  chapter  iv.  1,  he  brings  forward  the  assertion  that 
the  promise  of  entering  into  the  rest  of  God  still  re- 
mains, addressed  to  the  Hebrew  Christians  as  it  was 
to  the  Israelites  of  old.  .  .  .  But  what  is  the  rest  in 
question?  Is  it  quiet  possession  of  the  land  of 
Canaan  ?  No,  says  the  Apostle.  Believers  now  en- 
ter into  the  rest  {verse  3),  i.e.  (adds  he)  the  same  kind 
of  rest  as  was  anciently  proftered.      Moreover,  God 
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calls  it  Kara-Travulv  fiov,  My  rest,  i.e.  (adda  he)  such 
rest  as  God  enjoyed,  after  He  completed  the  creation 
of  the  world,  consequently  epiritual,  heavenly  rest. 
This  ia  plain  (aa  he  goes  on  in  verse  4)  from  what  the 
Scripture  says;  Gon.  ii.  2,  concerning  the  rest  of  God." 
According,  then,  to  this  declaration  that  God's  rest  or 
Sabbath  still  continues,  the  seventh  day  of  creation  is 
an  indefinite  period  and  the  otiier  days  may  he  also. 
The  six  days  aro  days  of  the  Lord,  God's  days,  as  the 
first  Sabbath  waa  God's  rest,  and,  therefore,  as  God 
rested  on  Hia  seventh  day,  man  is  commanded  to  rest 
on  his  seventh  day,  and  God  blessed  and  sanctified  it. 
13.  But  though  the  Mosaic  language  implies  that  the 
six  days  of  which  he  speaks  are  six  periods  of  time,  it 
does  not  follow  that  they  are  to  he  identified  with  the 
six  periods  commonly  received  in  geology.  Indeed,  to 
those  who  have  no  theory  to  establish,  it  is  apparent 
that  they  do  not  agree,  neither  ia  it  necessary  that  they 
should.  Tliat  the  Mosaic  account  is  not  contradicted 
by  modem  discovery  ia  quite  sufficient.  The  impossi- 
bility of  identifying  tliese  periods  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  of  the  work  of  two  days  in  the  Mosaic  ac- 
count geology  knows  nothing,  and  astronomy  nothing 
certain ;  namely,  that  of  the  first  on  which  the  light 
was  called  forth  ;  and  of  the  fourth  day,  when  the  sun 
and  the  planetary  system  were  perfected.  Moses  gives 
an  outline  of  the  history  of  creation,  such  aa  would  be 
intelligible  to  those  for  whom  he  wrote,  and  suitable  as 
an  introduction  to  Divine  revelation,  and  on  both  ac- 
counts necessarily  limited  in  the  matter  and  brief  in 
the  narration.  He,  therefore,  notices  only  those  things 
necessary  to  a  true  reli^ous  system,  or  perceptible  by 
men.  After  the  original  creation  of  heaven  and  earth, 
and  the  condition  of  earth,  he  mentions  the  evocation 
of  light  and  the  creation  of  the  ether,  in  which  the 
heavenly  bodies  move,  as  effected  in  the  fii'st  two  days. 
Whether  anything  else  was  created  in  those  two  days, 
he  neither  afBrms  nor  denies.  So  far  therefore  as  the 
Mosaic  record  is  coneeraed,  these  two  days  may  in- 
clude the  whole  of  the  primaiy,  secondary,  and  tertiary 
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formations,  with  all  their  products,  their  fiora  and  their 
fauna.  The  products  of  those  periods,  buried  in  the 
earth,  were,  bo  far  as  we  know,  utterly  unknown  to  the 
Israelites  and  their  contemporaries,  and  to  mankind 
for  many  ages  after.  Even  to  ourselves  the  knowledge 
is  recent.  For  Moses  to  nientioil  them,  was  not  only 
unnecessary,  but  would  have  been  altogether  out  of 

{)Iace.  Siicii  details  would  have  encumbered  the  ont- 
ine,  and  turned  away  the  attention  from  God  the 
Creator  to  things  at  that  time  invisible  and  unintelh- 
gible.  The  object  of  the  Mosaic  narrative  is  to  explain 
me  origin  of  the  univerae  and  of  its  parts,  as  they  were 
known  or  visible  to  men  of  that  day.  So  soon,  there- 
fore, as  he  has  mentioned  the  light  and  the  ether,  ho 
advances  at  once  to  the  preparation  of  the  earth  for 
man ;  and  thus  the  third  day  presents  the  dry  land  in 
its  present  state,  with  its  flora  differing  from  the  pre- 
ceding geological  stages.  Of  this  state  of  things,  Page 
says  :  "  At  the  close  of  the  Pleistocene  period  the  pres- 
ent distribution  of  sea  and  land  seems  to  have  been  es- 
tablished ;  the  land  presenting  the  same  surface  of 
configuration,  and  the  sea  the  same  coast  line,  with  the 
exception  of  sucli  modifications  as  have  since  been  pro- 
duced by  the  atmospheric,  aqueous,  and  other  causes, 
described  in  chap,  iii.  At  the  close  of  that  period,  the 
earth  also  appears  to  have  been  peopled  by  its  present 
flora  and  fauna,  with  the  exception  of  some  local  re- 
movals of  certain  animals,  and  the  general  extinction 
of  a  few  epecies,"  *  According  to  the  Mosaic  account 
the  growth  of  grass,  herb  and  fruit  trees,  begun  on  the 
third  day,  must  have  gone  on  through  the  fourth. 
Then  on  the  fifth  day  the  marine,  and  on  the  sixth  the 
land  animals  of  the  present  period  were  called  into  ex- 
istence. The  words  of  Moses,  "  Let  the  dry  land  ap- 
pear," are  in  exact  accordance  with  what  geology 
relates.  The  rise  of  the  ocean  had  buried  Uie  tertiary 
world  in  its  waters.  "  The  disruption  of  the  earth's 
crust,  extending  W.  16°  S.,  and  E.  16°  N.,  through  which 
the  chain  of  the  great  Alps  was  forced  up  to  its  prea- 
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cnt  elevation,  which,  according  to  M.  d'Ofbigny,  was 
simultaneous  with  that  which  forced  up  the  Chilian 
Andes,  a  chain  which  extends  over  a  length  of  SOUO 
miles  of  the  western  continent,  terminated  the  tertiary 
age,  and  preceded  immediately  the  creation  of  the 
human  race  and  its  concomitant  tribes.  The  waters  of 
the  6eaa  and  oceans,  lifted  np  from  tlieir  beds  by  this 
immense  perturbation,  swept  over  the  continents  with 
in'esistible  force,  destroying  instantaneously  the  entire 
flora  and  fanna  of  the  last  tertiaiy  period,  and  burying 
its  niins  in  the  sedimentary  deposits  which  ensued.  .  . , 
When  tlie  seas  had  settled  into  their  new  beds,  and  the 
outlines  of  the  land  were  permanently  defined,  the 
latest  and  greatest  act  of  creation  was  accomplished  by 
clothing  the  earth  with  the  vegetation  which  now 
covers  it,  peopling  the  land  and  the  water  with  the 
animal  tribes  which  now  exist,  and  calling  into  being 
the  human  race,  .  .  .  The  most  conspicuous  condition 
which  distinguishes  the  present  from  all  past  periods  is 
the  existence  of  the  human  race  among  its  fauna,  the 
attributes  of  which  are  so  peculiar  aa  to  place  it  out  of 
al)  analogy  with  the  other  classes  of  animals.  Another 
striking  physical  difl'erence  between  the  present  and 
all  former  periods  consists  in  the  different  divisions  of 
the  earth's  surface  into  climatological  zones,  each  zone 
having  its  peculiar  fauna  and  flora.  In  all  former  ages 
and  periods,  including. those  which  immediately  pre- 
ceded the  present,  no  traces  of  climatic  difl'erence  have 
been  found."*  In  all  this  there  is  nothing  inconsistent 
with  the  Mosaic  statement.  There  is  one  most  striking 
and  extraordinary  coincidence :  Moses  represents  the 
earth  as  existing  for  a  long  period  before  the  sun  be- 
came its  source  of  light  ana  heat.  During  that  period 
there  could  have  been  no  climatic  difl'erence,  as  this 
depends  upon  the  position  of  the  earth  with  reference 
to  the  sun.  Now  this  exactly  agi-ees  with  the  conclu- 
sions of  geology,  wliich  asserts,  aa  we  have  seen,  that 
before  the  human  period  there  was  no  difference  of 
climate,  that  the  earth  was  not  dependent  on  the  sun 

•  LardneC*  'Popultt  QeologJ,'  %%  553,  B55,  E61. 
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for  its  temperature,  that  there  was  apparently  one  uni- 
form high  temperature  over  the  whole  eaith,  and  con- 
sequently that  the  flora  and  fauna  of  wai'm  climates  are 
found,  in  the  prehuman  period,  in  latitudes  where  they 
could  not  now  exist.  Here  then  is  an  instance  of  the 
extraordinary  Bcientific  accuracy  of  tlie  Mosaic  ac- 
count, 

14.  Another  objection  to  Scriptural  cosmogony  is, 
that  the  Bible  asserts  that  the  earth  is  immovable. 
"The  Hebrew  records,  the  basis  of  religious  truth, 
manifestly  countenanced  the  opinion  of  the  earth's  im- 
mobility. *  The  proofs  of  this  proposition  are  not 
taken  from  Moses,  who  says  nothing  on  the  subject,  but 
from  such  pages  as  Ps.  xciii.  1, — "The  world  also  is 
established  that  it  cannot  be  moved;"  and  Ps.  civ.  5, 
— "  Who  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  that  it  should 
not  be  moved  forever."  See  also  Pa.  cxix.  90,  91.  Ac- 
cording to  this  mode  of  interpretation,  it  can  also  be 
proved  that  the  Hebrews  also  held  that  a  pious  man 
was  an  immovable  fixture ;  for  it  is  said,  Prov.  x. 
30,  "T!ie  righteous  shall  never  be  moved,"  the  same 
word  in  Hebrew.  But  this  objection  rests  on  simple 
ignorance  of  the  Hebrew  word,  translated  "moved." 
This  word.  Mot  (^"io),  signifies,  as  Gesenius  says,  "  to 
waver,  to  shake,  to  totter,"  and,  therefore,  it  is  applied 
to  the  feet  of  one  in  motion  in  Ps.  xvii.  5, — "  Hold  up 
my  goings  in  tliy  paths,  that  my  footsteps  slip  not ; "  or, 
as  the  margin  has  it,  "  be  not  moved."  Can  any  one 
be  found  so  silly  as  to  suppose  that  David  prayed  that 
Lis  feet  might  be  immovably  iixed?  The  whole  prayer 
implies  motion,  walking  in  the  Lord's  ways  ;  and  the 
latter  part  of  the  petition  is  that  his  feet  might  not 
"  totter,"  that  he  might  not  stumble.  So  far,  therefore, 
are  the  above  passages  from  declaring  that  tie  earth  is 
immovable,  that  they  necessarily  imply  its  motion. 
"The  world  is  established  that  it  cannot  totter,"  not 
even  in  that  velocity  of  motion  with  which  it  C' 
the  sun.     A  totter,  a  slip,  would  be  of  dreadful  ( 

S.    See  also  Hildioock'a  '  Religion  of  Qeol- 
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quence  to  its  inhabitants ;  but  the  Lord  has  so  arranged 
and  steadied  its  motions,  that  no  totter  is  possible. 
The  wonderful  mode  of  its  suspension  in  space,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  as  necessarily  implied  in 
the  Scriptural  doctrine  of  an  ethereal  eitpanse,  is  also 
beautifully  expressed  in  Job  xxvi.  7.  "  He  stretchetii 
oat  the  north  over  the  empty  place ;  he  hangeth  the 
earth  upon  nothing,"  To  infer  that  Scripture  teaches 
the  immobility  of  ine  earth  because  it  speaks  of  sunrise 
and  sunset,  or  because  Joshua  said,  "  Sun,  stand  thou 
still,"  is  just  as  fair  as  to  attribute  the  same  error  to  the 
compilers  of  almanacks  and  astronomical  tables,  or  to 
scientific  men  in  their  common  parlance.  There  are 
certain  popular  phrases  which  no  univereality  of  sci- 
ence will  ever  banish  from  general  use.  The  great  his- 
torian of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  like  all  other  people 
of  common  sense,  uses  tlie  popular  language.  "  The  mo- 
tions of  tlie  sun,  the  succession  of  the  places  of  his  ris- 
ing and  setting  at  different  times  of  the  year,  the  great- 
est height  which  he  reaches  ....  would  all  exhibit 
several  cycles.  .  .  .  The  turning  hack  of  the  sun,  when 
he  had  reached  his  greatest  disfance  to  the  south  or  the 
north,  as  shown  either  by  his  rising  or  his  height  at 
noon,  would  perhaps  be  the  most  observable  of  such 
cij'cumstances."  *  If  Copernicus  himself  had  been  in 
a  similar  position  with  that  of  Joshua,  he  would  have 
used  just  the  same  language.  To  the  end  of  time  the 
most  scientific  of  men  will  continue  to  speak  of  sunrise 
and  sunset-^the  sun  passing  the  meridian,  or  sinking 
below  the  horizon  ;  and  he  who  would  try  to  substitute 
a  more  exact  phraseology  would  be  regarded  as  more 
of  a  pedant  than  a  philosopher. 

15.  Verses  6-8. — The  Mosaic  firmament  not  a 
solid  vault.—^n  close  connection  ■with  this  objection  is 
that  directed  against  the  Mosaic  account  of  "the  fir- 
mament." It  was  already  urged  by  Voltaire,  and  in 
recent  times  oft  triumphantly  repeated,  to  show  the 
supposed  ignorance  and  gross  conceptions  of  the  He- 
brew people.  Gesenius,  Winer,  I&obel,  Ac,  have 
«  Vol,  i.  p.  127. 
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patronized  it;  their  statementa  have  been  transferred 
wholesale  into  popular  English  works,  and  lately  re- 
peated in  "  Essays  and  Reviews  "  (pp.  319, 220) : — "The 
work  of  the  second  day  of  creation  is  to  erect  the  vault 
of  heaven  (Heb.,  rakia  ;  Gr.  (nepew/ia ;  Lat.,  firmamen- 
tum),  which  is  represented  as  supporting  an  ocean  of 
water  above  it.  The  watei'S  are  said  to  be  divided,  so 
that  some  are  below,  some  above  the  vault.  That  the 
Hebrews  understood  the  sky,  firmament,  or  heaven,  to 
he  a  permanent  solid  vault,  as  it  appears  to  the  ordi- 
nary observer,  is  evident  enough  from  vai-ions  expres- 
sions made  use  of  concerning  it.  It  is  said  to  have 
pillars  (Job  xxvi.  11),  foundations  (2  Sam,  xxii.  8),  doors 
(Ps,  Ixxviii.  23),  and  windows  (Gen.  vii.  11).  No 
quibbling  about  the  derivation  of  the  word  rakia,  which 
is  literally  '  something  beaten  out,'  can  affect  the  ex- 
plicit description  of  the  Mosaic  writer,  contained  in  the 
words,  'Tlie  watei-s  that  are  above  the  firmament,'  or 
avail  to  show  that  he  was  aware  that  the  sky  is  but 
transparent. 

"  JVote. — The  root  is  generally  applied  to  express  the 
hammering  or  beating  out  of  metal  plates ;  hence  some- 
thing beaten  or  spread  out.  It  has  been  pretended 
that  the  word  rakia  may  be  translated  exparbse,  so  as 
merely  to  mean  empty  space.  The  context  sufficiently 
rebuts  this." 

This  objection,  if  well  founded,  would  be  conclusive 
proof  of  the  opposition  between  astronomic  science  and 
the  Mosaic  cosmogony.  But,  happily,  it  is  the  weak- 
est of  all  the  objections,  and  the  most  easily  refuted  by 
Scripture  statement,  and  by  the  history  of  interpre- 
tation. "  The  Hebrews,"  says  Mr.  Goodwin,  "  under- 
stood the  sky,  firmament,  or  heaven-  to  be  a  peiTuaiient 
solid  vault."  Here  are  two  assertions :  First,  that  the 
Hebrews  understood  the  firmament  or  heaven  to  be  a 
vault.  Secondly,  that  they  regarded  that  vault  as 
solid.  The  first  assertion,  a  repetition  of  Gesenius's 
hetnisphcerii  inatar,  is  totally  without  foundation.  The 
word  rakia  signifies  not  vault,  but,  as  all  allow,  an  ex- 
panse, something  spread  out,  whether  solid  or  unsolid. 
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and  therefore  incompatible  with  the  idea  of  vault  or 
arch.  But  the  main  part  of  the  objection  is  that  the 
firmament,  or  heavens,  are  Bolid  or  firm.  Now,  ac- 
cording to  Scripture,  the  firmament,  or  heaven,  is  that 
epace  or  place  where  hii-ds  fiy.  They  could  not  fly  in 
a  solid  vault ;  therefore  the  firmament  cannot  he  a  solid 
vault.  This  is  proved  by  the  following  references.  In 
Gen.  i,  28,  birds  are  called  "  the  fowl  of  the  heavens  " 
(not  "  air,"  as  the  Authorized  Version  has  it)— a  de- 
scnption  utterly  inapplicable  if  the  heavens  be  a  per- 
manent solid  vault,  in  which  the  heavenly  bodies  were 
fixed.  "  The  fowl  of  the  eolid  vault "  would  be  non- 
sense. If  the  heavens  be  the  expanse,  beginning  at 
the  earth,  extending  to  the  stars,  and  including  the  air, 
the  description  is  appropriate ;  and  so  convinced  were 
our  translators  that  the  Ksamens  have  this  meaning,  that 
they  have  here  and  elsewhere  translated  "  fowl  of  the 
air,  not  "fowl  of  the  heavens."  The  reason  why 
Moses  calls  birds  fowls  of  the  heavens  is  because  they 
fly  in  the  heavens,  as  wje  read,  Dent.  iv.  12,  "any 
winged  fowl  that  flieth  in  the  heavens."  And  again, 
Prov.  XXX.  19,  "The  way  of  an  eagle  in  the  heavens." 
And  again,  Jor.  viii.  7,  "The  stork  in  the  heavens 
knoweth  his  appointed  time."  In  all  these  passages, 
"heavens"  means  the  place  where  birds  ny.*  In 
Psalm  Ixxviii.  36,  the  word  means  tlie  place  where 
winds  blow— "He  causeth  a  wind  to  blow  in  the 
heavens  ; "  in  both  cases  the  region  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  Biblical  writers  must,  therefore,  have  considered 
the  heavens  or  firmament  as  something  analogous  to  the 
air,  an  expanse,  or  ether,  not  a  hard  solid  vault. 

The  idea  of  expanse,  independent,  or  even  exclusive 
of  solidity,  is  also  to  be  inferred,  from  the  manner  in 
which  other  verbs  f  simply  signifying  to  extend  or 
spread  ovt,  are  applied  to  the  heavens :  as,  for  instance, 
Isaiah  xlviii.  13,  "My  right  hand  hath  spread  out  (tip- 
pechah)  the  heavens.  Isaiah  xl.  22,  "  That  stretcheth 
•  These  passaeea  also  give  the  trne  meaning  of  the  words  in  Geneva  i. 
30,  where  the  Authorized  Version  has,  "  In  the  opeo  firmameDt  of  heaven," 
literallr,  "upon  the  face  of  the  firmament  of  heaven." 

t  The  verbs  TTm  Kalah,  Urn  Mathach,  and  rws  Taphacb. 
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out  (noteh)  the  heavens  like  a  curtain  (literally,  like 
fineness),  and  spreadeth  them  out  {vaiyimtach)  as  a 
tent  to  dwell  in."  The  compariBon  to  a  tent  does  not 
suggest  solidity^tlie  comparison  witli  a  fine  curtain 
excludes  it.  The  Hebrew  word  (Dok)  here  used  for 
curtain,  is  cognate  with  Dak,  "fine  dust,"  and  signifies, 
as  Geaenius  says,  ^'- Fhieness — hence  J?we  c?oM,  a  gar- 
ment, a  cortain."  ITie  same  idea  of  something  unsolid, 
unpermanent,  and  movable,  is  conveyed  in  the  similar 
figure,  Ps.  civ.  2,  "  Who  stretchest  out  the  heavens  like 
a  curtain  [Yerihah]."  The  Hebrew  word  here  used 
for  curtain  means  "something  tremulous,"  and,  as 
GeseniuB  gives  it,  "  a  curtain,  hanging,  so  called  from 
its  tremulous  motion"— a  simile  most  unsuitable  for  a 
solid  vault,  most  appropriate  for  an  ethereal  expanse  or 
fluid. 

But  besides  Sahia  and  Shamaim,  there  is  anotlier 
word,  Shechakim,  said  to  be  used  sometimes  for  heav- 
ens, which  also  excludes  the  idea  of  solidity.  Gesenius 
thus  gives  the  meaning;  "pij'^.  1.  Dust,  fine  dust. 
laai.  xl.  15 ;  2.  A  cloud,  Arab,  thin  cloud,  pp.,  as  it 
would  seem,  cloud  of  dvst,  or  the  like.  Mostly  in  plu- 
ral, clouds.  Metouym,  for  the  Jirma-msnt,  the  heavens, 
tlie  sA:y,  i.  q,  — I'^no  ands;:R';,  comp.  m^nglish  the  clouds. 
Job  xxxvii.  18,  '  Sast  thou  like  him  spread  out  the  sky 
(ta-'pninV  which  is  Jmn  like  a  molten  looMng-glass?''" 
A  cloud  of  dust  18  nothing  solid,  and,  therefore,  when 
the  word  Shachak,  signifying  cloud  of  dust,  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  clouds  of  heaven,  it  implies  that,  in  the 
mind  of  him  that  transferred  it,  the  clouds  of  heaven 
are  also  devoid  of  solidity.  But  here  it  will  be  replied, 
In  the  passage  of  Job,  just  referred  to  by  Geeenius, 
"  the  sky  "  is  compared  to  a  molten  metallic  mirror — 
it  must,  therefore,  be  firm,  like  a  metal  plate.  Kow, 
granting  for  a  moment  that  "  sky  "  is  here  a  possible 
translation,  the  conclusion  drawn  does  not  follow.  If 
the  sky  be  solid  and  firm,  and  able  to  bear  up  a  whole 
lieavenly  ocean  of  water,  is  it  not  rather  a  descent  from 
the  poetic,  indeed  a  very  considerable  bathos,  to  com- 
pare its  strength  to  that  of  a  woman's  metal  mirror? 
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The  beauty  of  the  eimile  is  lost.  Luther's  poetic  mind 
and  shrewd  comnion  sense  saw  this,  and,  therefore, 
when  there  was  no  dispute  about  the  matter,  showed 
that  here  there  is  a  contrast  ratlier  than  a  comparison. 
The  expanse,  he  says,  is  rarer  and  finer  than  the  atmos- 
phere in  which  we  live,  and  yet,  throogh  tlie  power  of 
the  Divine  word,  strong  as  if  it  were  metal.* 

Take  into  account  the  exact  meaning  of  Shechahim, 
clouds,  or  suistances  unsolid  aa  a  cloud  of  dust,  and  the 
beauty  and  force  of  the  figure  come  out  still  more 
strongly.  When,  therefore,  it  is  remembered  that  "  the 
Hebrews  "  regai'ded  the  heavens  or  firmament  as  in- 
cluding the  place  where  birds  fly — that  they  fiken  it  to 
fineness  or  fine  cloth,  that  they  regard  it  as  tremulous, 
like  a  tremulous  curtain,  and  thought  that  it  was  of  the 
nature  of  the  clouds,  — ■'pniB,  and  that  the  clouds  were 
of  the  nature  of  a  cloud  of  fine  dust,  and  might  be  called 
by  the  same  word,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  did  not  con- 
sider the  heavens  as  a  solid  vault,  but  as  an  ether  sim- 
ilar to  the  atmosphere, 

Tliat  the  word  Rahia  signifies  expanse  is  also  proved 
by  Jewish  tradition.  It  is  that  sense  which  appears 
when  the  Jews  began  to  write  lexicons  and  grammars, 
and  is  preserved  to  this  day.  David  Kimchi,  in  his 
£ook  of  Boots,  explains  the  word  Rakah  first  by  Paras, 
to  spread  out,  and  he  is  followed  by  both  Spanish  and 
German  Jews,  who  translate  Rakia  expanse. 

The  Jewish-Spanish  version  has  "Espandidnra; " 
tlic  Jewish-Gennan  "  Ausspreitung ;  "  tlie  Pentateuch 
by  Zunz,  Arnheim,  and  Sachs  gives  "  Ausdehnung." 
The  '  Jewish  School  and  Family  Bible,'  by  Dr.  Benisch, 
has  "  expanse."  At  the  revival  of  letters  Christiana 
learned  Hebrew  from  the  Jews,  and  received  the  old 
Jewish  interpretation  "  expanse."  So  Vatablus  and 
Peter  Martyr  have  "  Sit  expansio  in  medio  aquarum." 
Calvin  has  both  extensio  and  expansio — "  Sit  extensioin 
medio  aquarum  , .  .  .  et  fecit  Deus  expansioncm  ; "  and 
so  Sebastian  Hunster,  Mercerus,  the  Geneva  French 
Bible  of  1588,  Luke  Osiander,  159T,  and  Cypriano  de 
•  See  tbe  pansage  quoted  b«low,  p.  259. 
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Valera,  1602,  who  has  "  Sea  un  estendimiento  en  medio 
de  las  aguas."  And  Lnther,  though  he  retained  the 
word  "  V  eate,"  answering  to  "  firmament,"  explains  it 
as  a  fine  and  subtile  expanse.  In  liis  Commentary  to 
verse  6,  he  says,  "  God  takes  this  thick  and  shapeless 
Inmp  of  vapour,  nebel  (nebula),  created  the  first  day  out 

of  nothing,  and  commands  it  to  spread  itself  out 

for  tlie  word  Makia  signifies  among  the  Hebrews  some- 
thing extended  and  spread  out,  and  comes  from  Baka, 
to  spread  out ....  when,  therefore,  Job  says,  xxxvii. 
18,  '  Tlie  heavens  are  made  firm  as  with  iron,'  he  has 
respect  not  to  the  material,  but  to  the  Word,  which  can 
iiialte  the  softest  thing  in  nature  into  the  strongest  and 

the  firmest for  we  know  how  subtile  the  air  is  in 

which  we  live.  .  .  .  But  the  heaven  is  naturally  still 
more  subtile  and  thin."  *  Yatahlus  gives  a  similar  ex- 
planation. Having  remarked  that  heaven  is  by  the 
Hebrews  sometimes  called  Skamaini,  sometimes  Makia, 
he  says,  "  It  is  distinguished  into  two  parts,  the  upper 
part,  which  is  called  ether,  which  is  fire,  and  the  lower 
part,  which  is  called  air."  Calvin  {in  loo.)  gives  a  sim- 
ilar interpretation.  "  Moreover,  the  word  MaMa  com- 
prehends not  only  the  whole  region  of  the  air,  but  what- 
ever is  open  above  us,  as  the  word  heaven  is  sometimes 
understood  by  the  Latins,"  Now,  it  is  to  be  remarked 
that  these  interpretations  were  given  when  the  old  eys- 
tem  of  astronomy  was  still  in  fashion,  and  received  by 
those  who  give  these  interpretations,  as  the  Jewish 
Eabbis  and  tlie  Eeforinei-s.  They  cannot  therefore  be 
accused  of  quibbling,  or  of  advocating  anew  interpre- 
tation to  help  them  out  of  difficulties  arising  from  the 
discoveries  of  Copernicus  and  Galileo.  This  sense  con- 
tinued to  be  received  by  Hebrew  scholars  until  the  in- 
fection of  Deistic  infidelity  fully  influenced  the  minds 
of  men  to  make  out  a  case  of  ignorance  against  Moses 
and  the  Hebrews.  It  is  found  in  Mariana,  1624 ;  Hot- 
tinger,  1659;  Seb.  Schmidt,  1697;  Baumgarten  and 
Eora.  Teller,  1749;  J.  C.  F.  Schnltz,  1783;  Dathins, 
1791 ;  Ilgen,  1798.  Even  in  the  first  edition  of  Gesen- 
•  Lother'B  '  Werko.'    Walch.  toI.  L 
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ins's  '  Lexicon,'  1810-13,  though  he  says  that  the  He- 
brews looked  upon  heaven  as  solid,  he  explains  rakia, 
not  as  a  solid  expanse,  but  "  Etwas  auegebreitetes."  In 
later  editions  he  wavers,  sometimes  inserting,  sometimes 
omitting,  the  word  "  solid  "  or  "  firm."  * 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  if  such  be  the  Jewish  tradi- 
tion, how  the  LXX.  and  V  uigate  came  to  render  RaTda 
by  ^rrepecofia,  firmamentum.  The  answer  is,  that  by 
tTTepicDfta  the  LXX.  also  understood  a  fine  and  snbtile 
ether  which  held  the  heavenly  bodies  in  their  places, 
Stereoma  was  chosen  not  to  express  something  itself 
solid,  but  something  that  strengthened  or  made  firm 
the  heavenly  bodies.  They  took  tlie  word  in  the  tran- 
sitive sense,  like  ^e^aiana,  S^^tDfta,  -n-Xi^pafia,  &c.  ;  and 
this  is  proved  by  the  Vulgate  having  Jmnamentum, 
which  form  of  word  signifies  something  that  makes 
&Ym^Y\keorna7nenUtm,c&inple7nenhim,altmentum,m<m- 
umentum,  &c.  In  this  sense  stereoma  is  elsewhere 
used  by  the  LXX.,  as  Ezek.  iv.  16  :  "I  will  break  the 
staff  of  bread,  arepecafia  aprov ; "  and  Eetlier  ix.  29  : 
"And  the  confirmation  of  tne  letter,  to  tc  arepeiafia  t^? 
iTrierroXrj';."  And  again  Ps.  xviii.  3  ;  "  The  Lord  is  my 
rock,  orepeoj/ta  /xow,  where  the  Vulgate  has  firmamen- 
tum  meum.  That  Jerome  took  firmamentum  in  the 
same  sense  appeai-s  from  his  Commentary  on  Isa.  xxvi. 
1,  where  for  sn,  bulwark,  Symmachns  has  arepeaifia ; 
and  Jerome  remarks  :  "  Pro  eo  quod  nos  vertimus  fitnfo- 
murale,  Symmachus  finjiamentiim  interpretatus  est," 
And  again  on  Ezek,  iv.  16,  on  the  words  "  staff  of  bread : " 
"  Verbura  'E.Bbvaicma  Matteh  prima  Aquilfe  editio  hacu- 
him,  secnnda  et  Symmachus  ljieodotioc[ue(rrep^w/«t,  id 

•  In  the  'German  Manual'  oflS23,  in  Ihe  TCTb  Tp«  we  find— "(1)  Stam- 

pfenmildenFOsaeo (3)  Stampfen.breitschlagen.daher. . . .  (3)AushreiteD, 

■ber  nnryon  featon  Korperii.  .  .  .  Im  Syr.  befestigeo,  grHnden."  In  the 
Latin  edition  of  1633  it  is  not  fannd.  In  RobinBon*B  translation,  the  word 
"solid"  is  found  in  the  sabstaative,  but  not  in  the  verb.  The  reference  to 
the  Syriaeshowa  that  the  idea  "firm"  is  not  included;  Syr.  Xai— firmaTit, 
stabilirit,  Aph.  fnndavit,  pertundecdo  et  consfipando  flrmavit,  ut  focero 
Solent,  qui  fundamenta,  lediomjaciuat."  According  to  '!■'=  ""•'  '^■.^""i.."  i- 
righl^  the  Syrioc  word  does  not  mean  to  beat  out  or  ri 
eolid  or  firm,  but  by  ramming  or  beating  to  make  Eni 
firm  before. 


ly  ramming  or  beating  to  make  firm  that  wbich  v 
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est  frmamentum  interpretati  Bunt."  The  Septuagin 
adopted  the  word,  as  Le  Clerc  has  shown  iii  his  Commen- 
tary, from  tlie  Oriental  or  Chaldaic  philosophy  :  "  Hiiic 
ccelos  T'S-'p-i  liehihin,  et  nt  loqinmtnr  Grieci  eorum  inter- 
pretes,  trrepewfia,  quod  inferiora  comprimerent  azfir- 
■marent,  deosque  prfesidea  nniuscuj usque  cceli  'Avoj^t'; 
et  SwojdEK,  sustentaiores  et  coaetores  appeUabant."  He 
refers  in  proof  to  a  passage  in  Thomas  Stanley's  '  His- 
1017  of  Philosophy,  in  which,  though  that  writer  calls 
stereoma  a  solid  orb,  yet  he  shows  that  this  stereoma 
was  of  a  nature  of  an  ethereal  fluid :  *  "  The  first  of  the 
corporeal  worlds  is  the  empyreal  (by  Empyrieum  the 
Cbaldseans  understood  not,  as  the  Christian  theologiets, 
the  seat  of  God  and  the  blessed  spirits,  which  is  lather 
analogous  to  the  supreme  light  of  the  Chaldfeans,  but 
the  outward  sphere  of  the  corporeal  world).  It  is  round 
in  figure,  according  to  the  oracle,  '  enclosing  heaven  in 
a  round  figure.'  It  is  also  a  solid  orb,  or  firmament ; 
for  the  same  oracles  call  it  tTrepe6t/j.a.  It  consists  of 
fire,  whence  named  the  Empyreal,  or  as  the  oracles, 
the  fiery  world,  which  fire,  being  immediately  next  the 
incoi'poreal  supramundane  light,  is  the  rarest  and  sub- 
tileet  of  bodies,  and,  by  reason  of  this  subtiltj,  pen- 
etrates into  the  jether,  which  is  the  next  world  below 
it,  and,  by  mediation  of  the  letfier,  through  all  the  ma- 
terial world. 

"  Chap.  xiv. — The  sether  is  a  fire  (as  its  name  im- 
plies) less  subtile  than  the  empyrieum.;  for  tlie  empy- 
rffiura  penetrates  through  the  aether ;  yet  is  the  jether 
itself  so  subtile  tliat  it  penetrates  through  the  material 
world.  Tlie  second  ethereal  world  is  the  sphere  of 
fixed  stars.  .  .  .  The  third  Ecthereal  world  is  tliat  of  the 
planetary   orb,   which   contains   the   sun,   moon,   and 


According,  then,  to  this  meaning  of  stereoma  tlie 
word  gives  no  countenance  to  the  idea  that  the  firma- 
ment is  a  solid  vault,  capable  of  sustaining  an  ocean  of 
water  above  it.     On  the  contrary,  it  conveys  the  idea 
*  '  History  of  Philosophy/  by  Thomaa  Stanley.    Chaldsjck  Philosophy, 
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of  a  fine,  subtile  fluid  pervading  space,  and  agrees, 
therefore,  with  the  Eiblical  usage,  which  makes  it  an 
expanse  extending  from  the  earth  to  the  heavenly 
bodies,  including  the  airy  space  in  wliich  birds  fly. 

Having  thus  shown,  from  the  nsage  of  the  Biblical 
writers,  the  uniformity  of  the  Jewish  tradition  and  the 
LXX.,  that  the  meaning  of  Rakia  is  an  expanse,  not  a 
solid  vault,  the  fiction  of  "  an  ocean  of  water  above  it" 
falls  of  iteelf.  That  rests  npOn  the  supposition  of  a 
"permanent  solid  vault,"  and  is  altogether  incompatible 
with  the  true  meaning  of  an  ethereal  expanse,  feut  in- 
dependently of  this  incompatibility,  the  theory  of  "  an 
ocean"  above  the  firmament  is  a  mere  fiction.  There  ia 
not  one  word  about  it  in  the  Bible.  The  sacred  text 
says  that  the  firmament  was  to  separate  the  waters  which 
were  under  the  finnament  from  the  waters  which  were 
above  the  flrmameot.  It  also  relates  the  gathering  to- 
gether of  the  waters  under  the  firmament  and  the  for- 
mation of  the  ocean,  but  it  says  not  one  word  about  the 
gathering  together  of  the  waters  above  the  firmament 
into  an  ocean  or  reservoir;  that  is  pm-e  invention  of 
those  who  wish  to  burden  upon  "  the  Hebrews"  what 
they  are  entirely  innocent  of.  Indeed  it  is  admitted  by 
Gesenius  and  others,  though  not  noticed  by  the  Essay- 
ist, that  the  Hebrews  knew  better,  and  were  acquainted 
with  the  true  origin  of  rain.  Gesenitis  says  tliat  the 
Hebrew  poets  describe  a  firmament,  "  Super  quo  ocea- 
nus  Cfelestis  existat,  apertis  firmamenti  cancelfis  pluvi- 
am  demittens  in  terrara  (Gen.  i.  7,  vii.  11 ;  Ps.  civ.  3 ; 
cxlviii.  4)  vulgarem  nimiriim  intuitionem  secuti,  licet 
vera  rerum  ratio  iis  minimfe  incognita  sit."  (Vide  Gen. 
ii.  6 ;  Job  xxxvi.  27,  28^  He  does  not  ascribe  the  fic- 
tion of  an  ocean  to  the  Hebrews  generally,  but  only  to 
the  poets  following  popular  notions.  It  is  therefore  un- 
fair to  charge  it  upon  "  a  Hebrew  Descartes,"  who  must 
have  been  up  to  the  science  of  the  day. 

But  it  is  said  that  the  Hebrews  believed  that  heaven 
had  pillars  and  foundations,  that  there  were  windows 
and  doors  in  heaven,  on  the  opening  of  which  the  rain 
descended.     With  equal  reason  might  these  wise  inter- 
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preterB  say  that  the  Hehrews  believed  that  there  were 
bottles  in  heaven,  and  that  the  celestial  ocean,  or  part 
of  it,  was  firet  bottled  ofl'  before  tlie  eailh  could  be  sup- 
plied -with  rain,  or  that  "  the  waters  are  bound  up  in  a 
farment"  (Prov.  xxx.  4),  or  that  the  ocean  has  bars  and 
oorB  (Job  xxxviii.  10,  17),  or  tliat  the  shadow  of  death 
and  the  womb  have  doors  (Job  iii.  10),  for  all  these  are 
spoken  of.  If  these  are  figurative,  so  are  the  windows 
and  doors  of  heaven.  As  in  Job  xxxviii.  37,  ''Who 
can  number  the  clouds  in  wisdom  ?  or  who  can  stay  the 
bottles  of  heaven  ?"  bottles  are  pai-allel  to  and  explained 
by  "  clouds ; "  so  in  Ps.  Ixxviii,  23,  there  is  a  similar 
explanatory  parallelism — "  Though  He  had  commanded 
the  clouds  fi-om  above,  and  opened  the  doors  of  heav- 
en ; "  and  few  children  in  a  Sunday  or  National  school 
would  take  bottles  or  doore  literally.  The  common 
people  are  not  so  dull  as  Gesenius  and  some  other  intel- 
lectual wonders  of  tlie  day  think.  Who  ever  met  a 
rustic,  accustomed  to  look  at  the  heavens,  who  thought 
it  was  a  solid  vault,  and  that  the  stars  were  fixed  in 
like  nails?  The  common  people  are  not  so  sillj' :  they 
judge  by  what  they  see.  They  do  not  see  a  solid  vault, 
but  they  see  the  lark  and  the  eagle  soaring  aloft  in  the 
air,  and  they  think  that  all  beyond  is  juet  alike.  They 
never  drearn  of  a  solid  obstacle  in  the  way.  That  solid 
vault  savoufs  much  more  of  the  fancy  of  the  poet  add- 
ing a  ti-ait  of  grandeur  to  a  description,  or  of  tlie  school 
of  the  philosopher  inventing  a  theory  to  account  for  the 
motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  than  of  the  practical 
common  sense  of  the  common  people.  The  most  uned- 
ucated know  very  well  the  connexion  between  clouds 
and  rain,  and  in  this  the  Hebrews  were  not  behind  other 
people.  The  two  passages  pointed  out  by  Gesenius — 
Gen.  ii.  6,  and  Job.  xxxvi.  27,  28~prove  that  the  He- 
brews knew  the  connexion  between  evaporation  and 
rain,  especially  the  latter.  "  For  he  maketh  small  the 
drops  of  water ;  they  pour  down  rain  according  to  the 
vapour  thereof,  which  the  clouds  do  drop  and  distil 
upon  man  abundantly."  The  Hebrew  language  has  va- 
rious words  for  "  cloud  "  or  "  clouds "  ;   they  are  all 
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found  in  connexion  with  rain.  Tims,  Gen.  ix. :  "  "When 
I  bring  a  elond,  ■}»!  over  tlie  eartli,  my  bow  shall  be 
seen  in  the  clond."  Tlie  clouds  might  excite  appvehen- 
eion  of  another  deluge ;  the  bow  dispels  it  Deborah 
was  able  to  tell  bow,  when  tlie  Lord  went  out  of  Seir, 
"  the  earth  trembled,  and  the  heavens  dropped  (dis- 
tilled) ;  tlie  clouds, "B''33,  also  dropped  water,"  (Judges 
V.  4.)  In  1  Kings  xviii,  44, 45,  the  little  cloud,  33,  rising 
from  the  sea,  was  recognized  by  Elijah  as  a  sign  of  com- 
ing rain  ;  and  when  the  heavens  were  black  with  clouds 
and  wind,  "  a  gi'cat  rain"  followed,  Solomon  says 
(Prov.  iii.  20),  "By  his  knowledge  the  depths  are  bro- 
ken up,  and  the  clouds,  D-'prna,  drop  down  dew,"  which 
reads  very  like  a  commentary  upon  Gen.  vii.  11,  "the 
fountains  of  the  great  deep  were  broken  up,  and  the 
■windows  of  heaven  were  opened."  These  are  only  a 
few  specimens  of  the  many  passages  that  bear  upon  the 
subject ;  but  sufficient  to  show  that  "  the  Hebrews" 
knew  very  well  that  rain  did  not  come  from  a  celestial 
ocean,  through  windows  and  doore,  nor  yet  from  bpttles 
in  the  heavens,  but  from  the  clouds.  Indeed,  the  con- 
nexion between  the  two  furnished  materials  for  the 
proverb,  "  Clouds,  n-^scttJs,  and  wind,  and  no  rain ;  such 
is  the  man  whose  promise  of  a  gift  is  a  lie."  (Prov. 
XXV.  14.) 

But  though  there  be  no  ocean  above  the  firmament, 
may  there  not  have  been,  may  there  not  still  be,  waters 
above  the  firmament?  Such  was  the  opinion  of  the 
learned  F.  Von  Meyer,  adopted  by  Kurtz  in  his  fii-st 
edition  of  'Bible  and  Astronomy,'  and  lately  advo- 
cated by  Delitsch.  That  such  a  supposition  is  not  un- 
scientific, appears  from  Dr.  Wheweirs  'Theory  of  the 
Solar  System ':—"  The  planets  exterior  to  Mai-s,  Ju- 
piter and  Saturn  especially,  as  the  best  known  of  them, 
appear,  by  the  best  judgment  which  we  can  form,  to  be 
spheres  of  water  and  of  aqueous  vapour,  combined,  it 
may  be,  with  atmospheric  air  .  .  .  Can  we  see  any 
physical  reason  for  the  fact ,  which  appeare  to  us  prob- 
able, that  all  the  water  and  vapour  of  the  system  it 
gathered  in  its  outward  parts?     It  would  seem  that  w( 
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can.  Water  and  aqueous  vapour  are  driven  off  and 
retained  at  a  distance  by  any  otlier  source  of  heat.  ,  .  . 
It  was,  then,  agreeable  to  the  general  scheme,  that  the 
excess  of  water  and  vapour  should  be  packed  into  ro- 
tating masses,  such  as  ai^e  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  Uranus 
and  Neptune.  .  .  .  And  thus  the  vapour,  which  would 
otherwise  have  wandered  loose  about  the  atmosphere, 
was  neatly  wound  into  balls,  which  again  were  kept  in 
their  due  place  by  being  made  to  revolve  in  nearly  cir- 
cular orbits  about  the  sun."  Perhaps,  when  science 
knows  a  little  more  about  Uie  ethereal  medium  which 
tills  space,  and  in  which  the  heavenly  bodies  move,  it 
may  also  learn  something  more  about  "  this  water  and 
aqueous  vapour,"  and  be  better  able  to  understand  the 
Mosaic  statement  about  the  waters  above  the  firma- 
ment But,  however  that  be,  Biblical  usage,  Jewish 
tradition,  the  reason  that  moved  the  LXX.  to  adopt 
stereoma,  and  the  Vulgate  jkriiamentum,  the  current 
of  Protestant  interpretation  until  a  recent  date,  concur 
in  proving  that  "the  Hebrews"  did  not  believe  in  a 
solid  heaven,  like  the  br^s  or  iron  heaven  of  the  hea- 
thens, but  in  an  expanse  of  something  like  the  atmos- 
pheric air.*  This  is  not  contrary,  but  rather  agreeable 
to  the  discoveries  of  modern  science,  which  attributes 
tbe  retardation  of  the  heavenly  bodies  to  some  resisting 
medium,  and  light  to  the  undulations  of  some  subtile 
fluid. 

16.  Verse  27.  Creation  of  one  human  pair. — Tliia 
subject  has  been  so  fully  discussed  by  Pricnard  that  it 
is  not  necessary  to  enter  upon   it  here.f     It  may  be 

"■  Thethreat.Levit.xivi,  19.  "I  will  make  Tonr  heaven  like  the  iron,  and 
your  earth  like  tbe  brass,"  also  shows  that  tbe  Hebrews  as  little  looked  upon 
the  heavens  as  bard  and  solid,  as  they  believed  the  earth  to  be  brass. 

1  Prichard  sums  up  his  arauuient  thus :— "  Oq  the  whole  it  appsara  that 
the  iufonuation  deduced  rrani  wis  foarth  method  of  inquiiyis  aa  satisfactory 
as  we  eoutd  eipect,  and  is  sufficient  to  confirm,  and  indeed  "bj  itself  to 
establish,  the  inference  that  the  human  kind  cout^ins  but  one  species,  attd 
therefore,  by  a  second  inference,  but  one  race.  It  will,  I  apprehend,  be  al- 
lowed by  tbose  who  have  attentively  followed  this  invesligalion  of  particutaru, 
thaf^e  diversities  in  physical  character  belon^ng  to  dmerent  races  present 
QO  material  obstacle  to  tbe  opinion  that  all  natiODS  sprang  from  one  original, 
a  result  which  plainly  follows  from  the  foregoing  consideration."  f' Re- 
searches Into  the  Physical  History  of  Uaukin<V  by  James  Cowlea  Pricbiicd. 
M.D..  to!,  ii.  p.  589.) 
12 
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wei],  however,  to  notice  a  statement  in  'Essays  and 
Eeviews'  which  says  that  the  original  formation  of  only 
one  pair  of  human  beings  is  taught  only  in  the  second 
chapter,  and  not  in  the  fii'st.  "  ilan  is  said  to  have 
been  created  male  and  female,  and  the  narrative  con- 
tains nothing  "to  show  that  a  single  pair  only  is  in- 
tended." *  "  It  is  in  the  second  narrative  of  creation 
that  the  formation  of  a  single  man  out  of  the  dust  of 
the  earth  is  described,  and  the  omission  to  create  a  fe- 
male at  the  same  time  is  stated  to  have  been  repaired 
by  the  subsegnent  formation  of  one  from  the  side  of 
the  man. " — Note  in  '  Essays  and  Keviews,'  p.  222, 
Bnt  the  text  in  Gen.  i.,  if  carefully  examined,  proves 
that  only  one  pair  of  human  beings  is  intended,  and 
that  the  formation  of  the  two  was  not  simultaneous. 
In  verse  26  we  read,  "-And  God  said,  Let  us  make  man 
(Adam  without  article)  in  our  image,  after  our  like- 
ness, and  let  them  have  dominion,"  etc.  Here  the  lan- 
guage is  indetinite.  It  refers  to  the  whole  human  race. 
But  then  follows,  "  And  God  created  the  man  {Adam, 
with  the  article)  in  his  image,  in  the  image  of  God 
created  He  him :  male  and  female  created  He  them," 
Here  the  language  is  definite,  "the  man,"  and  in  the 
first  half  of  the  verse  the  pronoun  is  in  the  singular 
number,  and  the  masculine  gender,  "  In  the  image  of 
God  created  He  him."  If  the  author  had  intended 
briefly  to  have  stated  that  at  fii-st  only  one  human  be- 
ing, and  that  one  the  male,  was-ereated,  what  other 
language  could  he  have  employed!  Then,  having 
spoken  in  the  singular  number,  and  the  masculine  gen- 
der, he  as  briefly  but  clearly  describes  tlie  subsequent 
distinction  into  sexes,  "  Male  and  female  created  He 
them."  The  plan  of  this  chapter  forbade  liis  entering 
into  the  detail  of  the  creation  of  woman,  Just  as  much 
as  it  hindered  him  from  describing  the  varieties  of 
herbs  or  trees,  or  fowls  or  fishes,  or  of  beasts  of  the 
earth  and  cattle.  As  he  merely  says  that  God  created 
them,  so  here,  after  the  mention  of  "the  man,"  he 
just  notices  the  fact  that  God  created  them  male  and 
*  C£. '  Essajs  Bod  Beviews.' 
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female ;  but  in  that  veiy  notice  he  implies  tJiMt  ihere  is 
something  peculiar,  for  with  regard  to  tish  or  boasts  or 
cattle  he  does  not  mention  that  God  created  them  male 
and  female,  or,  as  it  may  be  rendered,  "  a  male  and  a 
female."  With  regard  to  man,  short  as  is  the  notice, 
he  does  relate,  first,  that  "  in  the  image  of  God  created 
He  him,"  that  is,  one  male;  and  then  "male  and  fe- 
male created  He  tliem."  Even  according  to  the  opin- 
ion of  tliose  who  make  tlie  first  and  second  chapters 
of  Genesis  two  accoants,  written  by  two  authors,  the 
fifth  chapter  was  written  by  the  author  who  wrote 
the  first  chapter  (the  Elohist,  as  they  say).  But  in  the 
fifth  chapter  the  creation  of  one  pair  only  is  plainly 
implied.  "This  is  the  book  of  the  generations  of  Adam. 
In  the  day  that  God  created  Adam,  in  the  likeness  of 
God  created  He  him ;  male  and  female  created  He 
them ;  and  blessed  them,  and  called  their  name  Adam, 
in  the  day  when  tliey  were  created.  And  Adam  lived 
an  bundled  and  thirty  yeare,"  etc.  In  all  this  Adam 
is  one  person,  and  yet  the  firet  and  second  verses  are  a 
recapitulation  of  chapter  i.  26,  27,  in  the  very  words 
of  those  verses.  Therefore  in  i.  27,  the  author  took 
Adam  as  one  individual  male  human  being,  as  Knobel 
fairly  admits  in  bis  commentary  on  chap.  v.  1-5  : — 

"  Adam  is  here  a  proper  name,  as  iii.  17 The 

author  designedly  repeats  the  statements  of  i,  27,  28,  as 
his  purpose  is  here  to  naiTate  how  the  fii'st  human  pair 
propagated  the  species  by  generation,  and  brought  forth 
children  of  the  same  form  which  they  themselves  had 

received  at  the  creation  from  God The  passage 

teaches  that  the  Elohist,  who  here  attributes  to  his 
Adam  the  begetting  of  a  son  in  his  130th  year,  also 
believed  in  one  first  human  pair,  though  in  i.  26  he  had 
not  plainly  said  so." 

On  this  point,  therefore,  there  is  no  discrepancy 
betweenthe  first  and  second  chapters.  The  first  chap- 
ter, as  is  proved  by  v.  26,  27,  relates,  first,  the  creation 
of  Adam,  and  then  mentions  the  distinction  of  male  and 
female.  The  second  chapter  gives  the  particulars,  first, 
of  the  creation  of  Adam,  then  of  the  creation  of  Eve. 
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17.  Thus  a  comparison  of  the  actual  statements  of 
Moses  with  tlie  discoveries  and  conclusions  of  modern 
science  is  so  far  from  shaking,  that  it  confirms  our  faith 
in  the  accuracy  of  tlie  sacred  narrative.  We  are  as- 
tonished to  see  Jiow  the  Hebrew  Prophet,  in  his  brief 
and  rapid  outline  sketched  3000  yeai"s  ago,  has  antici- 
pated some  of  the  most  wonderful  of  recent  discoveries, 
and  can  ascribe  the  accuracy  of  his  statements  and  lan- 
guage to  nothing  but  inspiration.  Moees  relates  how 
Goa  created  the  heavens  and  the  eai'th  at  an  indefinitely 
remote  period  before  the  eartli  was  the  habitation  of 
man — geology  has  lately  discovered  the  existence  of  a 
long  prelmman  pei-iod.  A  comparison  witli  otlier  ecrip- 
tares  shows  tliat  the  "heavens"  of  Moses  include  the 
abode  of  angels,  and  the  place  of  the  fixed  stai-s,  which 
existed  before  the  eartli.  Astronomy  points  out  remote 
worlds,  whose  light  began  its  journey  long  before  the 
existence  of  man.  Moses  declares  that  the  earth  was 
or  became  covered  with  water,  and  was  desolate  and 
empty.  Geology  has  found  by  investigation  that  the 
primitive  globe  was  covered  with  an  unilbrm 'ocean, 
and  that  there  was  a  long  azoic  period,  during  which 
neitlier  plant  nor  animal  could  live,  Moses  states  that 
there  was  a  time  when  the  earth  was  not  dependent 
upon  tlie  sunfor  light  or  heat, when,  therefore,  there  could 
he  no  climatic  differences.  Geology  has  lately  verified 
this  statement  by  finding  tropical  plants  and  animals 
scattered  over  all  parts  of  tlie  earth.  Moses  affirms 
that  the  sun,  as  well  as  the  moon,  is  only  a  light-holder. 
Astronomy  declares  that  the  sun  itself  is  a  non-luminous 
body,  dependent  for  its  light  on  a  luminous  atmosphere- 
Moses  asserts  that  the  earth  existed  before  the  sun  was 
given  as  a  luminary.  Modem  science  proposes  a  theory 
which  explains  how  this  was  possible.  Moses  asserts 
that  there  is  an  expanse  extending  from  eartli  to  dis- 
tant heights,  in  which  the  heaven^  bodies  are  placed. 
Kecent  discoveries  lead  to  the  supposition  of  some  sub- 
tile fluid  medium  in  which  they  move.  Moses  de- 
scribes the  process  of  creation  as  gradual,  and  mentions 
tlie  order  in  which  living  things  appeared,  plants,  fishes, 
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fowls,  land-animals,  man.  By  the  study  of  nature  geol- 
ocy  has  arrived  independently  at  the  eame  conclusion, 
where  did  Moses  get  all  this  knowledge !  How  was  it 
that  he  worded  his  rapid  sketch  with  such  scientific 
accuracy?  If  he  in  his  day  possessed  the  knowledge 
which  genius  and  science  have  attained  only  recent^, 
that  knowledge  is  superhuman.  If  he  did  not  possess 
the  knowledge,  then  his  pen  must  have  heen  guided  by 
superhuman  wisdom.  Faith  has,  therefore,  nothing  to 
fear  from  science.  So  far  the  records  of  nature,  fairly 
studied  and  rightly  interpreted,  have  proved  tlie  most 
valuable  and  satisfying  of  all  commentaries  upon  the 
statements  of  Scripture.  The  ages  required  for  geo- 
logical development,  tJie  infinity  of  worlds  and  the  im- 
mensity of  space  revealed  by  astronomy,  illustrate,  as 
no  other  note  or  comment  has  ever  done,  the  Scripture 
doctrines  of  the  eternity,  the  omnipotence,  the  wisdom 
of  the  Creator.  Let  then  Science  pursue  her  boundless 
course,  and  multiply  her  discoveries  in  the  heavens 
and  in  the  earth.  The  believer  is  persuaded  that  they 
will  only  show  more  clearly  that  "  the  words  of  the 
Lord  are  pure  words,  as  silver  tried  in  a  furnace  of 
fire,  purified  seven  times."  Let  Criticism  also  continue 
her  profoundly  interesting  and  important  work.  Let 
her  explore,  sift,  analyse,  scrutinize,  with  all  her  pow- 
ers, the  documents,  language,  and  contents  of  Scripture, 
and  honestly  tell  us  the  results.  Since  the  day  when 
Laurentius  Valia  exposed  the  fiction  of  the  Imperial 
donation,  she  has  contributed  much  to  the  removal  of 
error,^and  the  advancement  of  literary,  patristic,  and 
historic  truth ;  and  Divine  revelation  has  also  been 
illustrated  by  her  labours.  It  might  be  shown  that 
even  the  hostile  and  sceptical  have  involuntarily  helped 
in  the  confirmation  of  the  Christian  verity,  and  Wiat 
even  their  labours  cannot  be  neglected  without  loss. 
But  the  student  must  carefully  distinguish  between  the 
speculations  of  individuals  and  the  ascertained,  settled 
results  of  criticism.  The  theory  of  any  one  individual, 
however  learned,  laborious,  and  genial,  is  only  an  opin- 
ion, perhaps  only  one  of  a  chaos  of  conflicting  opinions, 
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wJiere  sound  criticism  has  found  no  sure  footing.  The 
settled  results  are  those  which,  after  severe  testing,  liave 
been  unanimously  accepted  hy  the  competent,  the 
eober,  and  the  judicious.  The  former  may  be  popular 
for  a  while,  and  seem  to  shake  the  faith  ;  but  they  are 
gradually  overtlirown  by  the  progress  of  critical  in- 
vestigation, and  take  tlieir  place  in  the  record  of  things 
that  were.  The  histoiy  of  tho  last  hundred  years,  since 
modern  criticism  took  its  xise,  is  sufficient  to  quiet  the 
believer's  mind  as  to  the  ultimate  result.  It  tells  of 
theory  after  theory,  propounded  by  tlie  critics  of  the 
day,  first  applauded,  then  controverted,  then  rejected, 
just  like  the  philosophic  systems  of  the  same  period, 
and  yet  a  gradiial  advance  from  anti-Christian  hostility 
to  an  effort  after  scientific  impartiality,  and  a  large 
amount  of  positive  gain  for  the  right  interpretation  of 
Scripture  and  the  confirmation  of  the  old  Christian 
belief.  Faith,  therefore, feels  no  more  lear  of  Criticism 
tlian  of  Science,  being  assured  that  neither  can  "  do 
anything  against  the  truth,  but  for  the  truth." 
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1,  Cheistianitt  is  an  historic  religion.  It  claims 
to  be  a  reasonable  belief ;  but  it  does  not  base  itself 
upon  Reason.  Its  foundation  is  laid  on  the  rock  of 
Fact.  God's  actual  dealings  with  the  world  from  its 
creation  to  the  full  establialiment  of  the  Christian 
Church  constitute  its  subject  matter,  and  form  the 
ground  out  of  which  its  doctrines  spring.  The  mystic 
spirit,  which,  despising  the  groBsness  and  materiality 
of  facts,  seeks  to  ibrm  to  itself  a  sublimated  and  ideal- 
ized religion  in  which  events  and  occurrences  shall 
have  no  place,  leaves  the  fixed  and  stable  land  to  float 
off  upon  an  interminable  ocean  of  shifting  and  chang- 
ing fancies,  substituting  in  reality  for  the  truth  of  God 
the  mere  thoughts,  feelings,  and  opinions  of  the  indi- 
vidual. If  we  are  to  maintain  a  Faith  worthy  of  the 
name,  we  must  plant  our  feet  firmly  on  the  solid  ground 
of  historic  fact,  and  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  shaken 
from  that  ground  by  unproved  j^sertions,  however 
boldly  made,  or  however  often  repeated.  We  must 
give  little  heed  to  doubts,  which  may  readily  be  stai-ted 
in  connexion  with  any  narrative,  and  demand  of  those 
who  attack  our  belief,  not  mere  ingenious  speculations 
as  to  the  past,  but  proof  that  the  authoritative  account, 
which  has  come  down  to  us  as  part  and  parcel  of  our 
religion,  and  which  even  they  profess  after  a  certain 
sort  to  venerate,  is  devoid  of  literal  truth,  before  we 
follow  them  in  their  endeavours  to  extract  from  the 
record  some  other  sort  of  truth— not  "  rigidly  historic  "* 
*  Bunsen, '  Egypt's  Place  ia  UoiTersaJ  Hiatory,'  toI.  it.  p,  SS8. 
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— ^but  ideal,  poetic,  symbolical.  We  need  not,  we  must 
not,  shut  our  eyes  to  any  new  discoveries,  be  they  sci- 
entific or  historical ;  but  we  are  bound  to  examine  the 
so-called  discoveries  narrowly,  to  see  exactly  to  what 
they  amount,  and  then  to  ask  ourselves,  "  Do  they  pos- 
itively conflict  with  the  plain  historic  sense  of  Scrip- 
ture or  no?"  If  they  do,  it  will  become  a  question 
(when  the  presumed  discoveiy  is  historical)  of  relative 
credibility.  The  witnesses  contradict  one  another— 
whicli  of  them  shall  we  believe  ?  But  more  often  it 
will  be  found  tliat  tliere  is  no  such  contradiction — that 
all  which  the  discoveries  have  established,  is  compati- 
ble with  the  Scriptural  narrative,  and  that  the  contra- 
diction arises  only  where  the  conjectures  and  hypothe- 
ses of  speculative  minds  have  been  superadded  to  the 
facts  with  which  they  profess  to  deal.  Where  this  is 
the  case,  there  need  be  no  hesitation.  "  Yea,  let  God 
be  ti'ue,  and  every  man  a  liar ! "  Human  speculations 
and  conjectures,  once  seen  to  be  such,  cannot  trouble 
the  faith  of  a  Christian  man.  Facts  are  stubborn  things, 
and  rightly  command  our  respect ;  hypotheses  are  airy 
nothings,  and  may  safely  be  disregarded  and  despisea. 

2.  Among  the  numerous  attempts  made  to  disturb 
men's  faith  in  the  present  day,  few  have  seemed  more 
plausible,  or  have  met  with  a  greater  amount  of  success, 
than  those  which  have  grouped  themselves  about  the 
Pentateuch,  the  foundation  stone  on  which  the  rest  of 
the  Bible  is  built.  The  genuineness  of  the  work,  though 
it  lias  not  lacked  defendei-s,*  has  been  pertinaciously 
denied,  both  in  Germany  and  in  America ;  while  the 
authenticity  of  the  narrative  has  been  assailed  in  vari- 
ous respecte.  It  will  be  the  aim  and  object  of  the  pres- 
ent paper  to  show,  first,  that  there  is  no  sufficient  reason 
to  douot  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch,  and, 
secondly,  that  there  are  no  sufficient  historical  g 
for  questioning  the  authenticity  of  the  narrative. 

3.  It  is  a  general  rule  of  literary  criticism  that,  ex- 

•  See  especially  the  work  of  Jahn. '  Aeohtheit  dea  PentaleucbB,'  and  Hi 
Ternick's  more  recent '  Einleitung,'  wMoll  Uas  been  translated  for  Clarke's 
'  Theological  Libiaty.' 
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cept  for  Bpecial  reasons,  books  are  to  be  assigned  to  the 
authors  wliose  names  they  bear.  In  profane  literature 
this  rule  is  considered  sufficient  to  determiue  the  au- 
thorship of  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  volumes 
in  oui'  libraries.  Most  men,  who  write  works  of  any 
importance,  claim  them  during  their  lifetime ;  their 
claim,  if  undisputed,  is  accepted  by  the  world  at  large ; 
and  nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  change  the  belief, 
which  is  thus  engendered,  subsequently.  Every  work 
therefore  which  comes  down  to  us  as  the  production  of 
a  particular  author  is  to  be  accepted  as  his  production, 
unless  strong  grounds  can  be  produced  to  the  contrary. 
The  onus  piwandi  Ues  with  the  person  who  denies  the 
genuineness ;  and,  unless  the  arguments  adduced  in 
proof  are  very  weighty,  the  fact  of  reputed  authorship 
ought  to  overpower  them,  Sound  criticism  has  gener- 
ally acquiesced  in  this  canon.  It  raises  an  important 
presumption  in  favour  of  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the 
Pentateuch,  anterior  to  any  proof  of  the  fact  to  be  de- 
rived from  internal  evidence,  or  from  the  testimony  of 
those  who  had  special  opportunities  of  knowing. 

4.  The  internal  evidence  in  favour  of  the  Mosaic 
authoi-ship  is,  briefly,  the  following : — The  book  is  ex- 
actly such  a  one  as  a  writer  of  the  age,  character,  and 
circumstances  of  Moses  might  be  expected  to  produce. 
Its  style  is  archaic.  The  reader,  even  of  the  English 
version,  feels  that  he  is  here  brought  into  contact  with 
a  greater  simplicity,  a  more  primitive  cast  of  thought 
and  speech,  than  he  meets  with  in  any  of  the  other 
sacred  wTitings.  The  life  described,  the  ideas,  the  char- 
acters, have  about  them  the  genuine  air  of  primitive 
antiquity.  The  student  of  the  original  observes  that 
the  very  words  themselves,  the  constructions,  the  gram- 
matical forme,  bear  similar  traces  of  a  remote  author- 
ship, being  often  such  as  had  become  obsolete  even 
before  the  composition  of  the  Book  of  Joshua.*  It  is 
irapo^ible  to  exhibit  this  argument  popularly  in  the 

*  See  Jalm  in  Bengel's  '  ArchiT,"  toI.  ii„  pp.  578  et  seqq. ;  and  Fritiaebe, 
'Aechlheit  der  B  richer  Moeis/  pp.  174  et  seqq.  GompafQ  aUo  Marsh's  'Au- 
tbeuticity  of  the  Fiie  Bot^  of  Uosea,'  pp.  6  et  seqq 
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E resent  condition  of  Hebrew  scliolarsliip  among  bb. 
ts  weight,  however,  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  pres- 
sure which  it  has  exerted  upon  the  controversy  in  Ger- 
many, where  the  opponents  of  the  Mt^aic  authorsliip 
are  constrained  to  allow  that  a  considerable  number  of 
"archaisms"  do  in  fact  exist  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  to 
account  for  them  by  the  supposition  that  genuine  Mo- 
saic documents  were  in  tiie  hands  of  its  "  compiler," 
from  which  he  adopted  the  forms  and  words  in  ques- 
tion I  *  This  is  surely  about  as  probable  as  that  a  mod- 
ern French  author,  who  made  nse  of  Froissart  among 
his  materials,  should  adopt  his  spelling,  and  form  his 
sentences  after  his  type. 

5.  Again,  the  writer  shows  a  close  acquaintance 
with  Egypt,  its  general  aspect,  its  history,  geography, 
manners,  cnstoms,  productions,  and  language,  which 
would  be  natural  to  one  so  circumstanced  as  Moses, 
but  which  cannot  bo  shown  to  belong  naturally,  or  even 
probably,  to  any  later  Israelite,  down  to  the  time  of 
Jeremiah.  No  doubt  there  was  extensive  commercial 
and  political  intercourse  between  Egypt  and  Judea  in 
the  age  of  Solomon,  and  in  the  later  period  of  the  Jew- 
ish kingdom ;  but  such  intercourse,  even  if  direct  {of 
which  we  have  no  proof),  wonld  fail  to  give  that  exact 
historic  knowledge  of  wliat  would  then  have  become  a 
remote  era,  whidi  the  writer  of  the  Pentateuch  displays 
at  every  turn  in  the  most  easy  and  natural  manner  pos- 
sible, laborions  attempts  have  been  made  to  invali- 
date this  argument ;  and  one  writerf  has  gone  so  far  as 
to  assert  that  in  many  respects  the  author  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch shows  a  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  customs 
of  Egypt,  such  as  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  he  was  not 
Moses,  But  this  audacity  has  had  the  happy  effect  of 
calling  forth  a  reply,  which  has  established  beyond  all 
possibility  of  refutation  the  exactitude  and  vast  extent 
of  the  author's  Egyptian  knowledge,  which  is  now 
allowed  on  all  hands.  The  work  of  Hengstenberg, 
"  Aegypten  und  Mose,"  must  be  carefully  read  for  the 

"  Da  Wette, '  Einleitung.  in  d.  alt,  Tesi,'  S 163.  i  Von  Bohlen. 
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full  weight  of  this  reasoning  to  be  appreciated.*  Ita 
argament  doea  not  admit  of  compreesion,  since  it  de- 
pends mainly  on  the  mnltiplieity  and  minuteness  of  its 
detail ;  but  the  impression  which  it  leaves  may  be  stated, 
briefly,  as  follows : — ^That  either  a  person  bom  and  bred 
in  Egypt  about  the  time  of  the  Exodus  wrote  the  Pen- 
tateuch, or  that  a  writer  of  a  later  age  elaborately  stud- 
ied the  history  and  antiquities  of  the  Egyptians  for  the 
purpose  of  imposing  a  forgery  on  his  countrymen,  and 
that  he  did  this  with  sucn  skill  and  success  that  not 
even  modem  criticism,  with  its  lynx-eyed  perspicacity, 
and  immense  knowledge  of  the  past,  can  detect  and 
expose  the  fraud  or  pomt  out  a  single  place  in  which 
the  forger  stumbled  through  ignorance. 

6,  To  this  it  must  be  added,  that  the  writer,  who  is 
thus  intimately  acquainted  with  the  land  and  people 
of  Egypt,  is  also  fully  aware  of  all  the  peculiar  features 
of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula ;  f  and  further  (and  more 
especially)  that  he  has  a  knowledge  of  the  ancient  con- 
dition and  primitive  races  of  Canaan,  which  must  have 
been  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  any  one  who  lived 
much  later  than  Moses.  The  Keplraim,  Zuzim,  Emim, 
Horim,  Avim,  and  Anakim,  who  appear  as  powerful 
races  in  the  Pentateuch,  have  either  perished  or  been 
reduced  to  insignificance  by  the  time  of  the  Judges. 
The  writer  of  the  Pentateuch,  however,  knowa  tneir 
several  countries,  their  designations  in  the  mouths  of 
different  nations,  their  cities,  and  the  peoples  by  whom 
they  were  severally  conquered.:^      Similarly,  he  ac- 

auainta  us  with  the  ancient  names  of  a  number  of 
anaanitish  towns,  which  had  been  superseded  by  fresh 
titles  long  before  the  Exodus.§  All  this  is  natural 
enough,  supposing  that  the  work  was  composed  by 

*  This  work  has  been  translated  into  English  hj  Mr.  R.  D.  C.  Rabbins,  of 
the  Theologicul  Semicarj,  Andorer,  United  States ;  and  a  reprint  of  this 
tranElaCioD,  with  additional  notes,  formed  the  tbird  voiame  of  Cturke'a  'Bib- 
lical Cabinet,'  New  Series  (Edinburah,  1845.) 

f  Slimley, '  Siuu  and  Palestine,  pp.  20-24. 

I  Oeo.  lir.  5,  6;  Num.  liii.  28;  Dent.  ii.  10-23. 

i  Aa  Memre,  which  became  first  Kiq'ath-arba  (Josh.  liv.  15),  and  tben 
Hebron  ;  Beia,  irhicb  became  Zoar  (Oen.  zir.  2) ;  Enmishpat,  which  became 
Eadesb  (ib.  ler.  T);  Haiezon-Tamar,  which  became  Engcdi  (ib. ;  compara 
3  ChroQ.  IX.  2) ;  and  Galced,  wbich  became  Mizpab  (Geo.  iia.  IS,  4S). 
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Moses ;  but  it  would  be  very  forced  and  artificial  in  a 
writer  of  a  later  age,  even  if  we  could  suppose  such  a 
writer  to  have  any  means  of  acquiring  the  information. 
7.  Further,  the  Pentateudh  professes  to  be  the  work 
of  Moses,  Few  boobs  comparatively  tell  us  by  whom 
they  are  written.  Neither  Joshua,  nor  Judges,  nor 
Entli,  nor  the  Books  of  Samuel,  nor  Kings,  nor  Chron- 
icles, nor  Esther,  nor  the  first  three  Gospels,  nor  tlie 
Acts,  nor  the  '  Commentaries '  of  Ctesar,  nor  tlie  '  An- 
nals,' or  '  Histories,*  of  Tacitus,  nor  the  '  Hellenics '  of 
Xenophon,  nor  Plato's  'Dialogues,'  nor  Aristotle's 
'  Philosophical  Works,'  nor  Plutarch's  '  Lives,'  nor  at 
least  nine-tenths  of  the  other  remains  of  ancient  literar 
ture,  contain  within  them  any  statements  showing  by 
whom  they  were  written.  Authorship  general^  is 
mere  matter  of  notoriety ;  and  usually  the  best  evi- 
dence we  have  for  it,  beyond  common  repute,  is  the 
declaration  of  some  writer,  later  by  two  or  three  cen- 
turies, that  the  person  to  whom  a  given  work  is  as- 
signed, composed  a  book  answering  in  its  subject  and 
its  general  cliaracter  to  the  work  which  we  find  passing 
under  his  name.  But  occasionally  we  have  evidence 
of  a  higher  order.  Some  writers  formally  name  them- 
selves as  the  authors  of  their  works  at  the  beginning, 
or  at  the  close,  or  in  the  coui-se  of  their  narrative* 
Others,  without  a  distinct  formal  announcement,  let  us 
see,  by  the  mode  or  matter  of  their  narration,  who  the 
auriior  18,  using  the  first  person,  or  mentioning  facts  of 
which  they  only  could  be  cognisant,  or  otherwise  im- 
plying, without  directly  asserting,  their  authorship. 
This  last  is  the  case  of  the  Pentateuch.  The  author 
does  not  formally  announce  himself,  but  by  the  manner 
in  which  he  writes,  implies  that  he  is  Moses.  This  is 
so  clear  and  palpable,  that  even  the  antagonists  of  the 
genuineness  are  forced  to  allow  it-f  "  Tne  author  of 
me  last  four  books,"  says  one,  "  wishes  to  be  taken  for 
Moses."     "  The  writer  of  Deuteronomy,"  says  another, 

•  Aa  BerodotnB,Thucrdide8,  Isaiah,  St.  Panl,  Jasus  the  son  of  Sirach,  Ac, 
t  De  Wette, ' EinleUnng  in  d.  alt.  Test. '  g.  162,  d.;    Hartmanii,  'For- 

schuogen  ilbecd.  Pentaleuch,' P- 538;  Ton  Bablen,  •  Die  Genesis  hiat.  krit. 

erliiui  Eiuleitong,'  p.  ziiriiL 
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"  would  have  men  think  that  his  whole  book  is  com- 
posed by  Moses."  Tkey  do  not  indeed  admit  the  con- 
clusion, that  what  is  thus  claimed  and  professed  must 
be  true ;  but,  on  the  conti'ary,  maintain  that  the  actual 
writer  lived  many  centuries  after  the  great  Legislator. 
Appai'ently  they  do  not  see  that,  if  their  views  are 
correct,  the  whole  value  of  the  work  is  lost — that  it 
becomes  a  mere  impudent  fraud,  utterly  unworthy  of 
credit,  which  cannot  reasonably  be  attached  to  any 
statements  made  by  one  who  would  seek  to  palm  on 
the  world  a  gross  and  elaborate  deception.  If  a  work 
has  merely  gone  accidentally  by  a  wrong  name,  the 
discover}'  of  its  spurioueness  need  not  seriously  juffect 
its  authenticity  ;  but  if  the  writer  has  set  himself  to 
personate  another  man  in  order  to  obtain  for  his  state- 
ments a  weight  and  authority  fo  which  they  would  not 
otherwise  be  entitled,  the  detection  of  the  fraud  car- 
ries with  it  the  invalidation  of  the  document,  by  wholly 
destroying  our  confidence  in  the  integi-ity  of  the  author. 
Modern  Eationalism  shrinks  from  these  conclusions. 
It  would  degrade  the  Sacred  Books,  but  it  would  not 
deprive  them  altogether  of  an  historic  character.  It 
Btill  speaks  of  thera  as  sacred,  and  as  entitled  to  our 
respect  and  reverence,  while  it  saps  tlie  foundations  on 
■which  their  claim  to  our  reverence  rests,  making  them 
at  best  the  "  pious  frauds  "  of  well-intentioned  but  un- 
veracious  religionists. 

8.  The  external  evidence  of  the  Mosaic  authorship 
of  the  Pentateuch  is  allowed  to  be  extensive  ;  but  it  is 
said  to  be  of  little  worth,  in  the  first  place,  because  the 
witnesses  are  uncritical.*  The  Jews  and  Greeks,  who, 
during  eighteen  centuries,  without  a  dissentient  voice 
ascribed  the  "  Book  of  the  Law "  to  Moses,  were  not 
acquainted  with  the  modern  Critical  Analysis,  which 
claims  to  be  an  infallible  judge  of  the  age,  and  mode 
of  composition,  of  every  literary  production.  It  is  true 
the  witoesses  include  ApostleSjf  prophets,^  confessors, § 
our  Blessed  Lord  Himself:]  but  the  distance  of  these 

•  De  WeMe,  S  184.  t  John  i.  4B  i  2  Cor.  iii,  15. 

t  Uao.  iz.  11 ;  Mai  iv.  4.  %  Acta  Tii.  38. 

I  Mate.  zix.  7,  3 ;  Marfc  l.  S ;  ziL  US ;  Luke  ivi.  39 ;  zziv.  Si ;  John  t. 
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witnesses  from  the  age  of  Moses  is  held  to  invalidate 
their  testimony  ;*  or  if  the  words  of  One  at  least  are 
too  sacred  to  be  f^ainsaid,  He  spoke  (it  is  argued)  by 
way  of  accommodation,  in  order  not  to  shock  the  prej- 
udices of  the  Jews.  We  are  challenged  to  produce 
witnesses  near  the  time,  and  told  that  no  evidence  to 
the  Mosaic  autliorship  "  approaches  within  seven  cen- 
turies to  the  probable  age  of  Moses."  f  Of  course,  if 
the  antiquity  of  the  Pentateuch  be  denied,  that  of  the 
later  books  of  the  Old  Testament  is  not  likely  to  pass 
unquestioned.  But  the  challenge  is  really  met,  and 
answered  fully  and  fairlj^  by  an  appeal  to  those  books, 
which  are  the  only  writings  within  the  period  named 
in  which  any  reference  to  Moses  was  to  be  expected. 
The  author  of  Joshua,  by  many  thought  to  be  Joshua 
himself,  and,  if  not  he,  at  least  one  of  his  contempora- 
ries, X  speaks  of  "  the  Book  of  the  Law,"  §  —  "  the 
Book  of  the  Law  of  Moses,"i|— a  book  containing  "all 
that  Moaes  commanded,"!"  with  "  blessings  and  cura- 
ings  ;"*»  thus  entirely  corresponding,  so  far  as  the 
description  goes,  to  the  work  which  has  always  passed 
under  Moses'  name.  The  writer  of  Judges  is  less 
express  ;+t  hut  he  so  completely  agrees  in  his  account 
of  the  Hebrew  institutions  with  the  Pentateuch,  and 
so  closely  follows  its  diction  in  many  places,  that  a 
candid  Rationalist  ±:|  has  been  driven  to  allow,  that 
"  the  arranger  of  this  book  was  well  acquainted  with 
tlie  Pentateuch  in  its  entire  extent."  In  Samuel, 
though  the  Pentateuch  itself  is  not  mentioned,  there 
are  at  least  two  clear  citations  of  it — the  passage  re- 
specting "  the  priest's  custom  with  the  people, "§§  which 
follows  word  for  word  Deut.  xviii.  3,  and  that  con- 

•  '  Westmiaakr  Beview,'  No.  xszx.,  n.  35 

1  Ibid.  1.  s.  c.  '  ^ 

X  For  proof  of  this,  see  the  '  Bamplon  Lectures'  for  1859,  p.  83,  first  edi- 

S  Josh,  i.  8;  viii.  34.  1  lb.  Tiii.  31;  xiiiL  6.  IT  lb.  Tiii.  35. 

liL    Note  also  the  qitota- 
iQ  Josh,  ziili.  7,  from  Ex. 
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ceming  the  "  assembling  of  women  at  the  door  of  the 
Tabernacle  of  the  congregation,"*  which  is  an  exact 
repetition  of  Ex,  xxxviii.  8.  In  Kings  and  Chronicles 
— -Doth  probably  compilations  made  from  papers  con- 
temporary witli  the  kings  whose  history  is  related— the 
references  to  the  work  are  freq^uent  :f  and  it.  is  unhesi- 
tatingly assigned  to  MoseB,:j:  as  indeed  is  admitted  on 
all  hands. 

It  thns  appears  that  the  Pentateuch  is  either  cited, 
or  mentioned  as  the  work  of  Moses,  by  almost  the 
whole  series  of  Jewish  historical  writers  from  Moses 
himself  to  Ezra.  The  first  testimony  occurs  ■  within 
(probably)  half  a  century  of  Moses'  decease,  and  is 
by  a  writer  who  may  have  known  him  personally.  It 
is  rarely  indeed  that  we  have  evidence  of  this  satisfac- 
tory and  conclusive  character  with  respect  to  the  genu- 
ineness of  any  ancient  work. 

9.  With  regai-d  to  profane  testimony,  it  must  be 
allowed  that  none  of  it  is  very  ancient.  But  this  simply 
results  from  the  fact  that  none  of  the  earliei-  authors 
liave  occasion  to  mention  the  Jews,  or  to  touch  the 
subject  of  their  literature.  The  Jirst  who  do  so — 
Manetho  and  Hecatasus  of  Abdera,  an  Egyptian  and  a 
Greek — are  in  accordance  with  the  native  authorities, 
ascribing  the  law  of  the  Jews,  which  is  represented  as 
existing  in  a  written  form,  to  Moses.  And  the  later 
classical  writers,  witli  but  one  exception,  are  of  the 
same  opinion. 

10.  To  this  direct  testimony  the  adversaries  of  the 
Mosaic  authorship  are  wont  to  oppose  certain  difficul- 
ties, which  militate  (they  argue)  against  the  notion  that 
the  work  is  even  of  the  age  of  Moses.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  is  the  objection  of  De  Wette,  that  the 
book  is  altogether  beyond  the  literary  capabilities  of 
the  age,  containing  vrithin  it  every  element  of  Hebrew 
literature  in  the  highest  perfection  to  which  it  ever 
attained,  and  thus  (he  thinks)  necessarily  belonging  to 

•■  I  Sam.  ii.  23. 

t  ]  Kings  ii.  3 ;  2  Kings  xiii.  8 ;  iiiii.  S ;  2  Chron.  ixiii.  IS ;  zzt.  4 ; 

t  1  Singi  ii  3  {  £  Eio^  iziii.  S5 ;  Z  Cbnm.  iziiL  18,  &c. 
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the  aem4  and  not  to  the  infancy  of  the  nation.*  "Were 
this  statement  correct,  we  should  indeed  have  a  strange 
phenomenon  to  account  for,  though  one  wliich  could 
not  be  pronounced  impossible,  if  tlie  Divine  as  well  as 
the  human  authorship  were  talien  into  consideration. 
God  might  have  chosen  to  assign  to  the  first  burst  of 
written  Eevelatiou  a  hterary  peri'ection  never  after- 
wards  to  be  exceeded  or  even  equalled.  He  might 
have  given  to  His  first  mouthpiece,  Moses,  such  powers 
of  mind  and  such  a  mastery  over  the  Hebrew  language 
as  "  to  leave  nothing  for  succeeding  authors  but  to  fol- 
low in  his  footsteps."  The  fact,  however,  is  not  really 
80.  De  Wette's  statement  is  a  gross  exaggeration  of 
the  reality.  Considered  as  a  literaiy  work,  the  Penta- 
teuch is  not  the  production  of  an  advanced  or  refined, 
but  of  a  simple  and  rude  age.  Its  characteristics  are 
plainness,  inartificiality,  absence  of  rhetorical  orna- 
ment, and  occasional  defective  arrangement.  The 
only  style  which  it  can  be  truly  said  to  bring  to  perfec- 
tion, is  that  simple  one  of  clear  and  vivid  narrative, 
which  is  always  best  attained  in  the  early  dawn  of  a 
nation's  literature,  as  a  Herodotus,  a  Froissart,  and  a 
Stow  sufficiently  indicate.  In  other  respects  it  is  quite 
untrue  to  say  that  the  work  goes  beyond  all  later 
Hebrew  eiforts.  ~Wq  look  in  vain  tlirough  the  Penta- 
teuch for  the  gnomic  wisdom  of  Solomon,  the  eloquent 
denunciations  of  Ezekiel  and  Jeremiah,  or  the  lofty 
flights  of  Isaiah.  It  is  absurd  to  compare  the  song  of 
Moses,  as  a  literair  production,  even  with  some  of  the 
Psalma  of  David,  much  more  to  parallel  it  with 
Ezekiel's  eloquence  and  Homeric  vai-iety,  or  Isaiah's 
awful  depth  and  solemn  majesty  of  repose.  In  a  liter- 
ary point  of  view  it  may  be  questioned  whether  Moses 
did  so  much  for  the  Hebrews  as  Homer  for  the  Greeks, 
or  whether  his  writings  had  really  as  great  an  influence 
on  the  after  productions  of  his  countrymen.  And  if 
his  literary  greatness  still  surprises  us,  if  Hebrew  liter- 
ature still  seems  in  his  pei'son  to  reach  too  suddenly  a 
high  excellence,  albeit  not  so  high  a  one  as  has  been 
*  'KinUituog,'  S  163,  sub.  Cd. 
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argned — let  iie  remember,  in  the  first  place,  that  Moses 
was  not,  any  more  than  Homer,  the  first  writer  of  his 
nation,  but  only  happens  to  be  the  first  whose  writings 
have  come  down  to  ns.  "  Vixere  fortes  ante  Agamem- 
nona."  Mosea  seems  bo  gi-eat  because  we  do  not 
possess  the  works  of  his  predecessors,  and  so  are  unable 
to  trace  the  progress  of  Hebrew  literature  up  to  him. 
Had  we  the  "  songs  "  of  Israel,*  and  the  "  book  of  the 
wars  of  the  Lord,'  which  he  quotea,f  we  might  find  him 
no  literary  phenomenon  at  all,  but  as  a  writer  merely 
on  a  level  with  others  of  his  age  and  nation.  Again, 
we  must  not  forget  to  take  into  consideration  the  stim- 
ulus which  contact  with  the  cultivation  of  Egypt  would 
naturally  have  given  to  Hebrew  literature  during  the 
two  centuries  pi-eceding  Moses.  If  wc  may  tnist  the 
modern  decipherers  of  Egyptian  papyri,  literature  in 
Egypt  had  reached  a  tolerably  advanced  stage  in  the 
time  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  dynasties,  under 
one  or  other  of  which  Moses  was  in  all  probability  bom 
and  bred.  "The  art  of  writing  books  was  invented 
ages  before  the  time  of  Moses ;  "  %  and  had  been  car- 
ried further  in  Egypt  than  in  any  other  country.  His- 
tory, epistolary  correspondence,  and  novel-writing  were 
known  and  practised ;  so  that  the  composition  of  an 
extensive  work  possessing  literary  merits  even  of  a 
high  order  would  be  no  strange  thing  in  the  case  of 
one  bred  np  in  the  first  circles  of  Egyptian  society, 
and  "  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  "  of  that  ingenious 
people. 

11.  Besides  this  general  objection,  there  are  a  cer- 
tain number  of  particular  passages  which,  it  is  said, 
record'  facts  later  than  the  time  of  Moses,  and  thus 
could  not  have  been  written  by  hira.  Such  are  sup- 
posed to  be  thg  mention  of  Dan  instead  of  Laish  in 
Gen.  xiv,  14 ;  of  Hebron  instead  of  Kirjath-Arba  or 
Mamre  in  Genesis  §  and  Numbers ;  |]  and  the  list  of  the 
kings  of  Edom  in  Gen.  xxxvi.     ICow  in  none  of  these 

*  Num.  iii.  17 !  compare  Ex.  iv.  1.  i  Num.  iii.  H. 

*  BuQsen,  'Egypt,'  vol.  ir.  p.  384.      ComparB  'Cambridge  Essajs'  for 

Ac.  I  Num.  liii.  23. 
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cases  is  it  really  impossible  that  Koses  may  have  writ- 
ten the  passages.  The  Dan  intended  may  be  Dan- 
jaan,*  and  not  Laish.  Hebron  may  have  been  a  name 
of  the  city  called  also  Mamre  and  Kirjath-Arba,  within 
the  lifetime  of  Moses.  Even  the  eight  kings  of  Edom 
may  possibly  be  a  dynasty  of  monarchs  intervening 
between  Esau  and  Moses,  the  last  of  the  eight  being 
Moses'  contemporary,  as  conjectured  by  Havemick.? 
The  remarkable  eitpresaion,  "  These  are  the  kings  that 
reigned  in  the  landT  of  Edom,  before  there  reigned  any 
king  over  th^  children  of  Israel"  may  be  understood 
prophetically.  Moses  may  have  intended  in  the  passage 
to  mark  his  full  belief  in  the  promises  made  by  God 
to  Abraham  and  Jacob  •,%  l^^at  "  kings  should  come  out 
of  their  loins,"  a  belief  which  he  elsewhere  expresses 
rery  confidently .§  There  is  no  really  valid  or  insuper- 
able objection  to  any  of  these  explanations ;  which  may 
not  strike  us  as  clever  or  dexterous,  yet  which  may  be 
true  nevertheless  ;  for  "  Le  vrai  n^est  %        '     ' 


12.  Or  the  right  explanation  may  be  the  more  com- 
monly received  one — that  these  words,  phrases,  and 
passages,  together  with  a  few  others  similar  to  them, 
are  later  additions  to  the  text,  either  adopted  into  it 
upon  an  authoritative  revision,  such  as  that  scribed 
to  Ezra,  or,  perhaps,  accidentally  introduced  through 
the  mistakes  of  copyists,  who  brought  into  the  text 
what  had  been  previously  added,  by  way  of  exegesis, 
in  the  margin.  Such  additions  constantly  occur  in  the 
case  of  classical  writers ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  a  special  providence  would  interfere  to  pre- 
vent their  occurrence  in  the  Sacred  Volume.  We  "  have 
our  treasure  in  earthen  vessels."  God  gives  us  His 
Revelation,  but  leaves  it  to  us  to  prSfeerve  it  by  the 
ordinary  methods  by  which  books  are  handed  down 
to  pfffiterity.  No  doubt  its  transcendent  value  has 
caused  the  bestowal  of  especial  care  and  attention  on 
the  transmission  of  the  Sacred  Volume ;  and  the  result 
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is  that  no  ancient  collection  has  come  down  to  ns  nearly 
BO  perfect,  or  with  eo  few  corruptions  and  interpola- 
tions ;  but  to  declare  that  there  are  none,  is  to  make 
an  assertion  improbable  dpriitri,  and  at  variance  with 
the  actual  phenomena.  The  soher-minded  in  every 
age  have  allowed  that  the  written  Word,  as  it  has  come 
down  to  us,  has  these  slight  imperfections,  which  no 
more  interfere  with  its  valne  than  the  spots  upon  the 
sun  detract  from  his  brightness,  or  than  a  few  marred 
and  stunted  forms  destroy  the  harmony  and  beauty  of 
Nature. 

13.  One  other  line  of  objection  requires  a  few  words 
of  notice.  Tlie  whole  Levitical  system,  it  is  sometimes 
said,  was  an  after-growth  from  the  real  Mosaic  law, 
which  went  but  litUe,  if  at  all,  beyond  the  Decalogue. 
This  is  thought  to  bo  evidenced  by  the  scantiness  of 
any  traces  of  Levitical  worship  throughout  the  period 
of  the  Judges,  and  the  infraction  of  various  precepts 
of  the  ceremonial  law  from  the  time  of  Joshua  to  that 
of  Nehemiah.  But  it  has  been  sliown*  that  though 
the  Book  of  Judges  exhibits  a  very  disordered  political 
and  religions  condition  of  the  nation,  and  from  its  nature 
— ^biographical  rather  than  historical — is  likely  to  eon- 
tain  but  little  regarding  the  Hosaieal  institutions,  yet 
it  does,  in  point  of  fact,  bear  witness  to  the  knowledge 
and  practical  existence  during  the  period  whereof  it 
treats,  of  a  very  considerable  number  of  those  usages 
which  are  specially  termed  Levitical.  The  sacred 
character  of  the  Levites,  their  dispersion  among  the 
different  tribes,  the  settlement  of  the  High-Priesthood 
in  the  family  of  Aaron,  the  existence  of  the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant,  the  power  of  inquiring  of  God  and  obtaining 
answers,  the  irrevocability  of  a  vow,  the  distinguishing 
mark  of  circumcision,  the  distinction  between  clean  and 
unclean  meats,  the  law  of  the  Nazarite,  the  use  of  burnt- 
offerings  and  peace-offerings,  the  employment  of  trum- 
pets as  a  means  of  obtaining  Divine  aid  in  war,  the 
impiety  of  setting  up  a  king,  are  severally  acknowl- 
edged in  the  Book  of  Judges,  and  constitute  together 

•  By  HaTemiolc.    *  Einleifung,'  g  13B, 
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very  good  evidence  tiat  the  Mosaic  ceremonial  law 
■was  already  in  force,  and,  though  disregarded  in  many 
points  by  the  mass,  was  felt  as  binding  by  all  those 
who  had  any  real  senee  of  religion,  lue  ritual,  as  a 
whole,  is  clearly  not  of  later  introduction  than  the  time 
of  the  Judges,  since  twelve  or  thirteen  of  its  main  points 
are  noted  as  being  at  that  time  in  force.  Why,  then, 
should  we  suppose,  merely  because  the  hook  is  silent 
on  the  subject,  that  the  other  enactments  which  are  in 
the  same  spirit  and  are  inextricably  intertwined  with 
these,  were  not  known  at  tlie  ponod  ?  It  is  always 
dangerous  to  build  on  silence.  Here  the  silence  is  only 
partial ;  and  the  half-utterance  which  we  have  is  suffi- 
cientto  indicate  what  the  full  answer  -vvould  have  been, 
had  it  come  within  the  scope  of  the  writer  to  deliver 
it.  There  is  thas  ample  reason  to  conclude  that  the 
Levitieal  law  was  complete  in  all  its  parts  before  the 
time  of  the  J    ' 


What,  then,  shaU  we  say  to  its  infractions  ?  what 
to  David's  _"  priests  of  the  tribe  of  Jndah  ? "  what  to 
Solomon  himself  offering  sacrifice  ?  what  more  espe- 
cially to  the  suspension  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  for 
eight  hundred  years  from  Joshua  to  Nehemiah?*  Are 
they  compatible  with  the  existence  of  the  Pentatench 
at  the  time,  and  with  an  acknowledgment  of  its  IKvine 
authority  on  the  part  of  those  who  disobeyed  its  injunc- 
tions ?     Even  if  we  allow  them  all  to  he  infractions,! 


from  the  days  of  Joahuato  those  of  Ezra,  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  w„  „„- 
known  in  Israel."  Probttblj  ho  would  regard  "  David'a  priests  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah"  as  mentioned  ia  S  Sam.  viii.  18,  where  the  Hebrew  has  B^iri's 
which  commonly  means  "priests:"  while  for  "Solomon's  sacrifices ''  we 
should  be  referred  lo  1  Kings  viii.  5,  C2-64 ;    3  Chr.  t,  6 ;  vii.  4,  5 ;  and 


"  chief  rulers,"  as  our  Authorized  VerEion  renders.  (See  Buxtorf  ad  roc. 
Itl3,  and  compare  Gesenius  ad  eaad.,  wbo  allows  that  "jni  may  mean  "  a 
prince ; "  though  he  prefers  in  this  place  to  f  ranslale  "  priests,"  and  lo  under- 
Btand  "  eoolesiastioal  counsellors."  Note  also  that  the  LXX.  give  Bb>kdpxai, 
"  chamberlains,"  and  that  in  the  parallel  passage,  1  Chron.  xvjii,  17,  the  ei- 
pressiou  used  isTJ^atn  l^ls  O-'lUJit^n,  "chief"  or  "first  about  the  king.") 
With  regard  to  Solomon's '  sacrifices,  ^jt  is  nowhere  eitber  slated  or  implied 
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we  may  still  answer  that  undoubtedly  they  are.  An 
aiithority  may  be  acknowledged  which  is  not  obeyed. 
Precepts  may  be  heard,  read,  and  known,  may  be  as 
familiar  as  household  words  in  the  mouths  of  persons, 
and  yet  may  not  be  carried  out  in  aet.  There  would 
be  nothing  more  strange  in  David's  breaking  the  Leviti- 
cal  law  with  respect  to  priesthood  in  the  case  of  hie 
sons,  than  in  his  infraction  of  the  moral  law  respecting 
chastity  in  the  case  of  Uriah's  wife.  There  would  be 
no  greater  marvel  in  Solomon's  taking  it  upon  himself 
to  offer  sacrifice  than  in  his  marrying  wives  from  the 
forbidden  nations.  There  would  be  nothing  harder  to 
understand  in  the  discontinuance  after  a  while  of  one 
of  the  great  Mosaieal  feasts,  than  in  the  introduction 
and  stubborn  maintenance  from  one  generation  to  an- 
other of  idolatrous  rites.  The  moral  law,  admitted  to 
have  been  given  by  Moses,  was  broken  constantly  in 
almost  every  clause ;  why  then  should  mfractions  of 
the  ceremonial  law  disprove  its  having  come  from 
him? 

14.  The  ITosaie  authorehip  of  tlie  Pentateuch  is 
therefore  a  thing  which,  to  say  the  least,  has  not  been 
hitherto  disproved ;  and  the  ingenious  attempts  of  the 
modem  reconstructive  criticism  to  resolve  the  work 
into  its  various  elements,  and  to  give  an  account  of  the 
times  when  and  the  persons  by  wliom  they  were  sev- 
erally composed,  even  if  tliey  bad  no  oUier  fault,  must 
be  pronounced  premature;  for  until  it  is  shown  that 
the  book  was  not  composed  by  its  reputed  author,  the 
mode  and  time  of  its  composition  are  not  iit  objects 
of  research.  The  theological  student  may  congratu- 
late bimself  tliat  this  is  so,  and  that  he  is  not  called 
upon  to  study  and  decide  between  the  twenty  different 
views — each  more  complicated  than  the  last — which 
Continental  critics,  from  Astruc  to  Bunsen,  have"  put 
out  on  this  apparently  inexhaustible  subject, 
that  he  saoriflced  with  his  own  hand.  "  The  prieata"  are  mentioned  as  pres- 
ent with  him  at  the  time  (1  Kings  viii.  S ;  3  Cbpoo.  t.  T  ;  vii.  2,  6),  and  it  is 
most  probable  that  he  used  thek  eeTTices.  Eridently  he  could  not  himself 
have  stain  tbe  23.000  oxen  and  ISO.OOO  sheep  of  one  sacrifice  (1  Kings  riiL 
fi3).  And  Nehemiah,  in  viii.  IT,  probably  only  means  ihat  no  luch  celebra- 
tioa  of  the  feast  bad  taken  place  since  tbe  time  of  Joshua. 
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15,  It  is  sometimes  said  that  questions  of  genuine- 
ness are  matters  of  mere  idle  curiosity,  and  that  authen- 
ticity is  alone  of  impoilance.  In  an  historical  work 
especially,  what  we  want  to  know  is,  not  hy  whom  it 
is  written,  hut  whether  the  narrative  which  it  contains 
is  true.  This  last,  no  doubt,  is  our  ultimate  object; 
but  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that,  for  the  purpose 
of  deciding  it,  we  have  to  consider  the  other  point ; 
since  the  genuineness  is  often  the  best  gnarantee  of  the 
antheiiticity.  How  entirely  would  it  change  our  es- 
timate of  Xenophon's  '  Anabasis,'  were  we  to  find  that 
it  was  composed  under  the  name  of  Xenopbon  by  a 
Greek  of  the  time  of  the  Antonines !  No  works  are  more 
valuable  for  history  than  autobiographies ;  and  when 
we  come  upon  a  document  claiming  any  such  character, 
it  is  of  great  importance  to  see  wbeuier  upon  exami- 
nation the  character  is  sustained  or  no.  Given  the 
genuineness  of  such  a  work,  and  the  authenticity  follows 
almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  unless  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  writer  is  unveracious,  and  wished  to  deceive. 
Rationalists  have  not  failed  to  perceive  the  force  of  this 
reasoning  with  respect  to  the  Pentateuch;  and  bonce  their 
laborious  efl'orts  to  disprove  its  genuineness.  Strauss 
remarks  na'ivoly  enough — "The  books  which  describe 
the  departure  of  the  Israelites  trom  Egypt,  and  their 
wanderings  through  the  wildeniess,  bear  the  name  of 
Moses,  who,  being  their  leader,  would  undoubtedly  give 
a  faithful  history  of  these  occurrences,  unless  he  designed 
to  deceive;  and  who,  if  his  intimate  connection  with 
Deity  described  in  these  books  be  historically  true,  was 
likewise  eminently  qualified,  by  virtue  of  such  con- 
nection, to  produce  a  credible  bistory  of  the  earlier 
periods."  *  This  admission  on  the  part  of  the  most  ex- 
treme of  Rationalists  is  sufficient  to  show  that,  at  least 
in  the  case  before  us,  it  is  not  irrelevant  or  unimportant 
to  attempt  to  establish  the  genuineness  of  the  record. 

16.  Before  the  final  close  of  this  portion  of  the  in- 
quiry, it  will  perhaps  be  best  to  state  distinctly  in  what 
sense  it  is  intended  to  maintain  that  Moses  was  the 

•■  '  I.eben  Jem,'  Einleitung,  1 13. 
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author  of  the  Pentateuch.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not 
intended  to  assert  that  he  was  the  original  composer  of 
all  the  documents  contained  in  his  volume.  The  Book 
of  Geneaia  bears  marks  of  being  to  some  extent  a  compi- 
lation, Moses  probably  possessed  a  number  of  records, 
some  of  greater,  some  of  less  antiquity,  whereof,  under 
Divine  guidance,  he  made  use  in  writing  the  history  of 
mankind  up  to  his  own  time.  It  is  possible  that  the 
Book  of  Genesis  may  have  been,  even  mainly,  com- 
posed in  this  way  from  ancient  narratives,  registera, 
and  biographies,  in  part  the  property  of  the  Hebrew 
race,  in  part  a  possession  common  to  that  race  with 
othere.  Moses,  guided  by  God's  Spirit,  would  choose 
among  snch  documents  those  which  were  historically 
true,  and  which  bore  on  the  religious  history  of  the 
human  race.  He  would  not  be  bonnd  slavishly  to 
follow,  much  loss  to  transcribe  them,  but  would  curtail, 
expand,  adorn,  complete  them,  and  so  make  them  thor- 
oughly iiis  own,  infusing  into  them  the  religious  tone 
of  nis  own  mind,  and  at  tbe  same  time  re-writing  them 
in  his  own  language.  Thus  it  would  seem  that  Genesis 
was  produced,  with  regard  to  the  remainder  of  his 
history,  he  would  have  no  occasion  to  use  the  labours 
of  others,  but  would  write  from  his  own  knowledge. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  not  intended  to  deny  that 
the  Pentateuch  may  have  undergone  an  authoritative 
revision  by  Ezra,  when  the  language  may  have  been  to 
some  extent  modernised,  and  a  certain  number  of  par- 
enthetic insertions  may  have  been  made  into  the  text. 
The  Jewish  tradition  on  this  head  seems  to  deserve 
attention  from  its  harmony  with  what  is  said  of  Ezra  in 
the  book  which  bears  his  name.*  And  this  authoritative 
revision  would  account  at  once  for  the  language  not 
being  more  archaic  than  it  is,  and  for  the  occasional 
insertion  of  parentheses  of  the  nature  of  a  comment 
It  would  also  explain  the  occurrence  of  "  Chaldaism  " 
in  the  text.f 

•  See  Lord  Arthur  Heirej'i  srtiolo  oa '  Eire,'  ia  Dr.  Smilh's '  Biblical 
Diction aty'  toI.  i.,  p.  606. 

t  Hiriel, '  De  Chsldaismi  Biblici  origine.'  pp.  G  el  seqq.  There  la  aisa 
tnothor  mi>de  in  which  ibn  '^  Ghaldtasma     may  ba  accounted  tav-     Ab 
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Thirdly,  it  is,  of  course,  not  intended  to  include  in 
the  Pentateuch  the  last  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  which 
was  evidently  added  after  Moses'  death,  probably  by 
tbe  writer  of  the  Book  of  Joshua. 

17.  The  aathenticity  of  the  Pentateuch  haa  been 
recently  called  in  question,  principally  on  the  following 
points : — 1.  The  chronology,  which  is  regarded  as  very 

freatly  in_  deficiency ;  2.  Tlie  account  given  of  the 
lood,  which  is  supposed  to  magnify  a  gi-eat  calamity 
in  Upper  Asia  into  a  general  destruction  of  the  human 
race ;  3.  The  ethnological  views,  which  are  said  to  be 
sometimes  mistaken ;  4.  The  patriarchal  genealogiee, 
whicli  are  chai'ged  with  being  purely  mythical ;  6.  Tlie 
length  of  the  lives  of  tlie  Patriarchs,  which  is  thought 
to_  be  simply  impossible ;  and  6.  TTie  duration  of  the 
Bojoum  in  Egypt,  which  is  considered  incompatible 
with  the  number  of  Israelites  on  entering  and  quitting 
the  country.  It  is  proposed,  in  the  remainder  of  this 
paper,  to  consider  briefly  these  six  subjects.  * 

I.  According  to  Baron  Bunsen,  the  historic  records 
of  Egypt  reach  up  to  the  year  e.c.  9085.  A  sacerdotal 
monarchy  was  then  established,  and  Bytis,  the  Theban 

Eriest  of  Ammon,  was  the  first  king.  Before  this  Egypt 
ad  been  republican,  and  separate  governments  had 
existed  in  the  different  nomes.  Egyptian  nationality 
commenced  as  early  as  b.  c.  10,000.  These  conclusions 
are  vaguely  said  to  be  drawn  "from  Egyptian  records,"* 
or  "  from  the  monuments  and  other  records  ;"  f  expres- 
sions apt  to  beget  a  belief  that  there  is  really  monu- 
mental evidence  for  them.  Let  us  then  see,  in  the  first 
place,  what  is  the  true  basis  on  which  they  rest. 

The  Egyptian  monuments  contain  no  continuous 
chronology,  and  no  materials  fi-om  which  a  continuous 
chonological  scheme  can  be  framed.J    The  possibility 

Chaldee  and  Hebrew  are  sister  tongues,  Irnving  one  common  parent,  the 
forma  and  eipreasions  in  question  may  have  been  common  to  botb  ot  first, 
but  have  died  out  in  the  Hebrew  while  thejwere  retained  in  the  Chaldee. 
Movers  observes  witb  reason:— "Aramaic  forms  in  a  book  ara  either  s  sign 
of  a  tav  early  or  of  a  very  late  composition."  ('Bonner  Zeitachrifl  mr 
Philosopliie,'  svi.  ISJ.)    Those  in  Genesis  may  be  really  "Archaisms." 

•  'E9BaySBadEeTiews,'p.  54.        +  Bunsen's  '  Egypt,' voL  i>..  p.  663. 

t  "The  bistory  of  the  dynuties  preceding  the  13th," say*  Ur.  Stuart 
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of  constructing  such  a  Bchenie  depends  entirely  upon 
the  outline  which  has  been  preserved  to  us  of  the 
Sebennjtic  priest  Manetho,  who  composed  a  history  of 
Egypt  under  tlie  early  Ptolemies.  Tliis  outUne  is  in  a 
very  imperfect  condition  ;  and  tlie  two  versions  of  it, 
which  we  find  in  SyncelUis  and  in  the  Armenian  Euse- 
bius,  differ  considerably.  Still  both  agree  in  represent- 
ing ^ypt  as  governed  by  thirty  dynasties  of  kings 
from  ilenes  to  Alexander,  and  die  sum  of  the  years 
which  they  assign  to  these  dynasties  is  a  little  above 
(or  a  little  below)  6000.  The  monuments  have  proved 
two  things  with  respect  to  these  lists :  they  have  shown, 
in  the  first  place,  that  (speaking  generally)  they  are  his- 
torical— that  the  persons  mentioned  were  real  men,  who 
actually  lived  and  reigned  in  Egypt ;  while,  secondly, 
tliey  have  shown  that  though  ail  reigned  in  Egypt,  all 
did  not  reign  over  the  whole  of  Egypt,  but  ■while  some 
were  kings  in  one  part  of  the  country,  others  ruled  in 
another.  It  is  allowed  on  all  hands — by  M,  Bnnsen 
no  less  than  by  others — that  no  chronological  scheme 
of  any  real  valne  can  be  formed  from  Manetho's  lists 
until  it  be  first  determined,  either  which  dynasties  and 
monarehs  were  contemporary,  or  what  deduction  from 
the  sum  total  of  the  dynastic  years  is  to  be  made  on 
account  of  contemporaneonsness.  M.  Bunsen  regards 
this  point  aa  one  which  Manetho  himself  determined, 
and  assumes  that  he  was  sure  to  determine  it  aright. 
He  finds  a  statement  in  Syncellus,*  that  "  Manetho 
made  his  dynasties  cover  a  space  of  113  generations, 
or  3555  years ;"  and  he  accepts  this  statement  aS  com- 
pletely removing  the  difiiculty,  and  absolutely  estab- 
lishing the  historic  fact  that  the  accession  of  Ifenes  to 
the  crown  of  Egypt  took  place  more  than  thirty-six 
centuries  before  our  era.f     He  then  professes  to  follow 


Except  those  of 
ircelj  anj  records  of  (he  age  left  to 
,^.„„i    i   „    «oa.)    M,  Bunsen  also 


framework,  carmoi  be  eiiciled  frv, 

*  •  Chronograph,'  p.  52,  D. 

t  '  Egypt,'  ToJ.  i.  pp.  86-S9.    Lepsius,  on  the  Bainc  grounds,  and  teepiog 
clossc  to  BIS  authority,  placei  Ueaoi  nurly  tfi  cenluriei  befors  Cbilit. 
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Manetho  for  the  preceding  period ;  but  here  he  distorts 
and  misrepresents  him.  Manetho  gave  hia  Egyptian 
dyiiasties  altogether  about  30,000  years.  This  long 
space  he  divided,  however,  into  a  natural  and  a  super- 
natural period.  To  the  supernatural  period,  during 
which  Egypt  was  governed  by  gods,  demigods,  and 
spirits,  he  assigaed  2i,925  years.  To  the  natural  pe- 
riod, which  began  with  ilenes,  he  gave  at  any  rate  not 
much  more  than  5000.  M.  Bunsen,  not  content  with 
this  antiquity,  but  determining  to  find  (or  make)  a 
greater,  changes  the  order  of  Manetho's  early  dynas- 
ties, and  by  removing  to  a  higher  position,  without  au- 
thority and  of  his  own  mere  fency,  one  which  ia  plainly 
supernatural,  obtains  for  the  natural  period  four  dynas- 
ties, covering  a  space  of  5212  years  (or,  as  he  makes  it, 
5462  years),  which  are  capable  of  being  represented  as 
human.  This,  then,  ia  tlie  mode  in  which  the  date 
B.  c.  9085  is  reached.  It  ia  not  obtained  from  the  mon- 
umenta,  which  have  no  chronology,  or  at  any  rate  none 
earlier  than  b,  c.  1525.  It  ia  not  derived  from  Mane- 
tlio,  for  it  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  his  views,  more 
than  doubling  the  period  during  which,  according  to 
him,  Egypt  had  had  human  kings.  It  is  a  mere  theory 
of  M.  Bunsen's,  to  square  with  which  Manetho's  lists 
have  been  violently  disturbed,  and  above  5000  years 
Bubtracted  from  his  divine  to  be  added  to  hia  human 
period. 

Even  with  respect  to  Menes,  and  the  supposed  date 
of  B.  c.  3892  (according  to  Lepsius),  or  b.  c.  3623  (ac- 
cording to  M,  Bunsen),  for  his  accession,  on  what  does 
it  in  reality_  depend  ?  Not  on  any  monumental  evi- 
dence, but  simply  on  the  supposition  that  in  a  certain 
passage  (greatly  disputed*)  of  Syncellus,  he  has  cor- 
rectly represented  Manetho's  views,  and  on  the  further 
supposition  that  Manetho's  views  were  absolutely  right. 
But  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  tliat  Manetlio  had  data 
for  determining  with  such  exactitude  an  event  so  re- 

•  BSckh  in  Germany,  and  Mons.  C.  Miiller  in  Fmnce,  have  diBpuied  M. 
BanseQ's  conclusions  from  the  passage  of  SvncelluB.  The  latter  thinks  that 
it  is  a  Peeudo-Manetho  to  whom  Sj-ncellua  refers.  The  former  regards  the 
pusoiee  01  Gorrupt,  and  auspecU  tiiat  Anuiuius  \rta  quoted,  not  Muxtho. 
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mote,  even  if  it  be  a  real  event  at  all,*  as  the  acces- 
sion of  Menes  ?  It  is  plain  and  palpable,  and  moreover 
universally  admitted,  tliat  between  the  ancient  mon- 
archy (or  rather  monarchies)  of  Egypt  and  the  later 
kingdom,  there  intervened  a  time  of  violent  disturbance 
— the  period  known  as  the  domination  of  the  Hyksos — 
during  which  the  native  Egyptians  suffered  extreme 
oppression,  and  throughout  Egypt  all  was  disorder  and 
confusion.  The  notices  of  tliis  period  are  so  vague  and 
imcertain,  that  moderns  diepnte  whetlier  it  lasted  500, 
600,  900,  or  2000  years, f  Few  monuments  belong  to 
it.  It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  an  Egyptian  of 
Manetho's  age,  honestly  investigating  the  records  of 
the  past,  could  have  carried  on  chronology,  with  any 
approach  to  exactness,  beyond  the  commencement  of 
the  eighteenth  dynasty,  which  effected  the  expulsion 
of  the  Hvksos  or  Shepherd  kings.  From  tliat  time 
Egypt  had  been  united,  and  had  been  a  tolerably  set^ 
tied  monarchy.  Previously,  the  country  had  been 
divided  into  a  multitude  of  states,  sometimes  more, 
sometimes  fewer  in  number,  each  knowing  very  little 
of  the  rest,  all  inclined  to  magnity  their  own  duration 
and  antiquity,  and  none  able  effectually  to  check  the 
others.  Let  it  bp  granted  that  Manetho  honestly  en- 
deavoured to  collect  and  arrange  the  lists  of  kings  in 
the  several  states  among  which  Egypt  had  been  par- 
celled out.  What  a  task  was  before  him !  Ec^'al  mon- 
uments, or  dynastic  lists  of  better  or  worse  authority, 
might  give  him  the  names  of  the  monarehs  and  the 
number  of  years  that  each  had  borne  the  royal  title. 
But  as  "  association  "  was  widely  practised'  in  Egypt^— ■ 
two,  three,  and  even  more  kings  occupying  the  throne 
together — it  would  have  been  a  work  of  extreme  diffi- 
culty, without  full  and  detailed  records,  which  can 
'  be  supposed  to  have  generally  survived  the 


e.g-  Menu  m  ludra,  Minoi  in  Crete,  Manie  in  Pbrjgin,  Manet  io  L^dia,  an 
Manmu  in  GermsDy,  there  is  at  least  reason  lo  suspect  that  be  Mlongs  I 
mjtb  ratber  tban  la  bistorf. 

t  BuDsen,  *  Egypt,'  vol.  ir.  p.  503 ;  '  BibL  Diet.,'  vol.  i.  p.  508. 
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Hybeos  period,  fo  make  out  from  the  length  of  the 
reigna  tlie  duration  of  any  dynasty.  And  to  determine 
what  dynasties  were  contemporary  and  wliat  consecn- 
tive  would  have  been,  a  still  harder  task.  It  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful  whether  Manetho  really  made  any 
effort  to  overcome  these  diflicuities.  Setting  aside  the 
single  disputed  passage  of  Syncelhis,  we  have  no  evi- 
dence that  he  did.  His  lists,  as  they  have  conie  down 
to  us,  both  in  Syncellus  and  EusebiuB,  are  a  mere 
enumeration,  in  a  single  line,  of  thirty  dynastieB  of 
tings,  with  an  estimate  of  the  years  of  each  dynasty, 
evidently  formed  by  merely  adding  togetlier  the  years 
of  the  several  reigns.  There  is  no  trace  in  either  epit- 
ome of  any  allowance  being  made,  either  on  account 
of  contemporary  kings  withm  a  dynasty,  or  on  accoiint 
of  contemporary  dynasties.  Apparently,  Manetho 
either  declined  tne  task  of  arranging  and  completing 
the  chronology  as  one  for  which  he  jiad  no  sufficient 
data,  or  preferred  to  leave  the  impression  on  foreigners 
that  the  dynasties  and  kings  were  all  consecutive,  and 
that  Egypt  had  a  history  stretching  back  fifty  centuries 
before  Alexander!  Other  Egyptian  priests  before  him 
had  made  even  greater  exaggerations.* 

If  it  lie  still  thought  that  the  mere  opinion  of  men 
BO  well  acquainted  with  the  Egyptian  monuments,  as 
Bunsen  ana  Lepsius,  ought  to  have  weight,  despite  the 
■weakness  of  the  argumentative  grounds  on  which  they 
rest  their  conclusions,  let  it  be  remembered  that  others, 
as  deeply  read  in  hieroglyphic  lore,  and  as  capable  of 
forming  a  judgment,  have  come  to  conclusions  wholly 
different  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  inclines  to  place  the 
accession  of  Menes  about  e.  c.  2690,-|-  and  Mr.  Stuart 
Poole  gives  as  his  first  year  b.c.  2717.$  These  writers 
believe  that  the  number  of  contemporaneous  dynasties 
has  been  much  under-estimated  by  the  German  savans, 
who  liave  especially  erred  in  regarding  the  Theban 
dynasties  as,  all  of  them,  subsequent  to  the  Jfemphite. 
They  consider  that  Manetho's  first  and  third  Theban 

•  Herod,  ii.  100  aod  142, 14S. 

t  See  tfae  writer's  ■  Herodotns,*  vol.  ii.  pp.  8i2,  B43. 

t  '  Biblical  Oiclioaary,'  toI.  i.  p.  SOS. 
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dynasties  were  contemporary  with  hia  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  MemphJte;  that  the  first  and  second  Shepherd 
dynasties  ruled  at  tlie  same  time  in  different  parts  of 
Lower  Egypt ;  and  that  the  dynasty  of  Ohoites  (Mane- 
tho'a  14tTi)  was  contemporary  with  the  two  Shepherd 
dynasties  above  mentioned,  and  with  the  second  Theban. 
They  do  not  deny  that  their  arrangement  of  the  dynas- 
ties is  to  some  extent  conjectural;  but  they  maintain 
that,  while  the  idea  of  it  was  derived  from  a  close  in- 
spection of  Itanetho's  lists,  it  is  also  "  strikingly  con- 
firmed by  the  monuments."*  While  names  of  such 
weight  can  be  c[uoted  on  the  side  of  a  moderate  Egyp- 
tian chronology,  it  cannot  be  reaaonab!;f  argued  mat 
Egyptian  records  have  disproved  the  Biblical  narrative. 

Still  less  can  it  be  argued  that  the  records  of  other 
nations,  so  far  as  they  have  any  pretension  to  be  con- 
sidered historical,  conflict  with  the  chronology  of  the 
Bible.  The  Babylonians  indeed,  the  Indians,  and  the 
Chinese,  in  their  professed  histories  of  ancient  times, 
carry  back  the  antiquity  of  our  race  for  several  hun- 
dred thousand  years.  But  it  is  admitted  that  in  every 
ease  these  large  numbers  are  purely  mythical ;  and,  in 
truth,  the  authentic  histories  of  all  these  nations  begin 
even  later  than  the  Egyptian.  India  has  no  historical 
documents  earlier  than  the  third,f  or  China  than  the 
eixth  century  b,  c,  Indian  history  scarcely  goes  back 
beyond  the  time  of  Alexander ;  Chinese  is  not  thought 
by  those  who  place  mo3t  faith  in  the  early  literature 
of  the  country  to  ascend  any  higher  than  the  year  b.c. 
2637.:}:  The  Babylonian  historian,  Berosus,  while  he 
claimed  for  the  human  race  an  antiquity  of  above 
466,000  years,  arranged  his  dynasties  in  such  a  way  as 
to  make  it  palpable  that  tlie  nistoric  period  began,  at 
the  earliest,  in  b,c.  2458.  This  is  the  conclusion  of 
Sir  Henry  Rawlinsoii  in  England,  of  Gutachmid  and 
Brandis  in  Germany.  §     These  critics  divide  the  nine 

•  Ibid,  p,  EOT. 

t  See  the  late  Profesaor  Wilson's  Intcpduclion  to  the  '  Rig- Veda  Saoliita,' 
pp.  xiiL,  xlrii. 

I  Remuaat,  '  Nouveaux  Melanges  Asiatiqaes,'  toI.  i.  p.  65;  BunBen, 
'Egypt,'  TOl.  iii.  pp.  879-40T. 

1  Gatschmid,  'Rbeiniscbes  Masenm,'  tqI.  riii.  p.  253  et  aeiiq.;  Bnmdis, 
'Berum  AssjriarHm  Tempora  emcndata,'  pp.  16, 17. 
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dynasties  of  Berosus  into  two  mythic  ones  (reigning 
the  extravagant  periods  of  432,000  and  34,080  years), 
and  seven  liistoric  ones,  all  reigning  moderate  and  pos- 
sible periods,  varying  between  87  and  526  years.  It 
might  have  seemed  incredible  that  in  the  nineteenth 
century  any  critic  could  take  a  different  view.  M. 
Bunsen,  however,  believing  that  he  has  "devised  a 
method"*  whereby  the  historical  part  of  the  second 
dynasty,  which  he  arbitrarily  divides,  may  be  reduced 
to  1550  years,  adds  that  space  of  time  to  Berosus'  his- 
toric chronology,  and  decides  that  the  regular  registra- 
tion of  the  oldest  Chaldrean  kings  commenced  b.o. 
3784.  He  thus  assumes  tlie  partiafly  historic  character 
of  a  dynasty  said  to  have  reigned  "more  than  34,000 
years,  two  kings  of  which — Chomasbelus  and  Evechius 
— are  made  to  occupy  the  throne  for  above  5000  years  [ 
It  seems  needless  to  examine  the  "method"  whereby, 
from  data  thns  manifestly  unhistoric,  an  exact  conelu- 
BJou,  claiming  to  be  historically  certain,  is  drawn.f 

On  the  whole  it  would  seem  that  no  profane  history 
of  an  authentic  character  mounts  up  to  an  earlier  date 
than  the  27th  or  28th  century  before  Christ  Egyptian 
history  begins  about  e.c.  2700 ;  Chinese,  perhaps,  in 
B.C.  2637 ;  Babylonian  in  b.c.  2458 ;  Assyrian  in  b,c. 
1273;  Greek,  witli  the  Trojan  War,  in  e.c.  1250,  or, 
perhaps,  with  Hercules,  a  century  earlier ;  Lydian  in 
B.C.  1229 ;  Phcenician  about  the  same  period  jj  Car- 
thaginian in  B.C.  880 ;  Macedonian  about  b.c.  720 ; 
Median  not  before  B.C.  708  ;  Roman  in  the  middle  of 
the  same  century  ;  Persian  in  b.c.  558  ;  Indian,  about 
B.C.  350 ;  Mesican  and  Peruvian  not  till  after  our  era.§ 

*  'Egjpt,'  vol.  iv.  p.  411. 

t  One  method,  however,  wherahy  M.  Buosen  einggeraies  hia  Babylonian 
chronolOKT.  Beema  worthy  of  notice.  It  is  the  method  of  misimmlalion. 
rnuo  Bjbliua  having  observed  in  his  work  about  Ciliea  that  Babylon  waa 
founded  1003  years  (?V.m  xiAJo.t  Silo)  before  Semiramis.  M.  Bnnsen  rendera 
the  words  in  brackets  by  "  (wo  thousand  years."  thus  KRininir  for  his  chro- 
nology near  a  thousand  years  at  a  stroke.    (See  bis  'Egypt,'  vol.  iv.  p.  Hi, 

.  t  See  the  writet'a' Herodotus.' vol.  iv.  p.  S49.  The  first  known  Fboeni. 
eian  king  ia  Abibal,  the  father  of  Hiram,  David's  contemporary.  He  cannot 
be  placed  earlUr  than  e.c.  1100.  f       j  uvt 

S  See  Presoott,  ■  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Ueiico,'  toI.  i.  p.  18  ;  '  His- 
tory of  tile  ConqoBst  oJ  Peru,'  vol.  i.  pp.  lo-it 
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The  oldest  human  conatructioDS  remaining  upon  the 
earth  are  tlie  Pyramids,  and  these  date  from  afeont  b,o, 
2400  ;  *  tlie  brick  temples  of  Babylonia  seem,  none  of 
them,  earlier  than  b.c,  2300  ;f  b.c.  2000  would  be  a 
high  date  for  the  first  Cyclopian  walls  in  Greece  or 
Italy ;  the  earliest  rock  inscriptions  belong  to  nearly 
the  same  period.  If  man  has  existed  upon  the  eartli 
ten  or  twenty  thousand  years,  as  M.  Bunsen  supposes, 
why  has  he  left  no  vestiges  of  himself  till  within  the 
last  five  thousand  ?  J  It  cannot  be  said  that  his  earlier 
works  would  necessarily  have  perished  ;  for  there  is 
nothing  to  hinder  the  Pyramids  or  the  Birs  Nimrud 
from  standing  several  thousand  years  longer.  It  is  re- 
marked that  in  Egypt  the  most  ancient  monuments 
exhibit  but  slight  traces  of  rudeness,  and  that  the  arts 
within  two  centuries  of  JVtenes  are  in  a  very  advanced 
condition,  so  that  civilisation  must  have  made  great 
progress  even  before  the  ageof  Menes.  But  "the  con- 
stitutional development  of  Egyptian  life  "  into  the  con- 
dition reached  in  the  time  of  the  early  monuments, 
does  not  require  a  term  of  five  or  six  thousand  years, 
as  M.  Bunsen  argues,§  but  rather  one  of  five  or  six 
hundred  years,  which  is  what  the  Biblical  numbers 
will  allow.  There  is  nothing  surprising  in  a  high 
civilisation,  even  within  a  very  short  time  from  the 
Deluge ;  for  the  arts  of  life,  which  flourished  in  the 
ante-diluvian  world,|  would  have  been  preserved  by 
those  who  survived  the  catastrophe,  and  might  rapidly 
revive  among  their  descendants.  Eather,  it  is  surpris- 
ing that,  except  in  Egypt,  there  should  be  so  few  traces 
of  an  early  civilisation.     Babylonian  art,  for  many  cen- 

•  Wilkinson  in  the  writer's  '  Herodotus,'  vol.  ii.  p.  M3  i  Stuart  Poole  in 
the  'Biblirail  DictiooBry,'  vol.  i.  p.  509. 

t  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  in  the  wnlei^s  '  Herodotus,'  toI.  i.  p-  435. 

t  The  "flint  weapons  in  the  drift,"  and  Mr.  Horoer'a  Es:™tian  poltey, 

will  be  said  to  he  such  Tcstiges.    But  the  eitremelr  douBlwl  age  of  the 

latler  has  heea  well  shown  hy  the  '  Quarlerlj  Review '  (No.  210,  pp.  419-421). 

■"■       '       --    '  ■■     -   ofextreme  human  antiquitymuBtdepend 

„..„ has  vet  been  solved— 1.  Are  they  of  the 

the  formation  in  which  they  are  found!  and  2.1s  that  forma- 
dty  very  remote?    It  b     ' 
Magazine'  (No.  £40,  pn. 
any  rate  "not  proven- 


hich  has  yet  been  soli 
ae  age  as  the  formation  in  which  they  are  found!  and  2.1s  that  lorm 
a  itself  of  an  antiqniW  very  remote?     It  bas  been  cleariy  sbowp  by 


I  Gen.  iv.  20-32. 
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turies  after  the  first  establishment  of  the  kingdom  (b.o. 
2458),  is  exceedingly  rude  and  primitive;  the  Greek 
and  Italian  buildings,  approaching  to  the  same  date, 
are  of  the  roughest  construction  ;  it  is  not  till  abont 
the  year  b.c.  1000  that  a  really  advanced  civilisation 
appears  in  any  part  of  Asia,  nor  much  before  b.c,  600 
that  it  can  be  traced  in  Europe.  Thus,  monumental 
and  historical  evidence  alike  indicate  that  the  "  Ori- 
gines  "  of  our  race  are  recent,  and  the  dates  established 
on  anything  like  satisfactory  evidence,  fail,  in  every 
case,  within  the  time  allowed  to  post-diluvian  man  by 
Scripture. 

For  the  date  of  tlie  Deluge,  which  we  are  most 
justified  in  drawing  from  the  Sacred  documents,  is  not, 
as  commonly  supposed,  b.c.  2348,  but  rather  b.c.  3099, 
or  even  b.o.  3159 — sixty  years  earlier.*  The  modem 
objectors  to  the  Chronology  of  Scripture  seek  common- 
ly to  tie  down  their  opponents  to  tlie  present  Hebrew 
text  ;•(■  but  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  submit 
to  this  restriction.  The  Septuagint  Version  was  re- 
garded as  of  primary  authority  during  the  first  ages  of 
the  Christian  Church :  it  is  the  version  commonly 
quoted  in  the  New  Testament ;  and  thus,  where  it 
differs  from  the  Hebrew,  it  is  at  least  entitled  to  equal 
attention.  The  larger  chronology  of  the  Septuagint 
would,  therefore,  even  if  it  stood  alone,  have  as  good  a 
claim  as  the  shorter  one  of  the  Hebrew  text,  to  be  con- 
sidered the  Chronology  of  Scripture.  It  does  not,  how- 
ever, stand  alone.  For  the  period  between  the  Flood 
and  Abraham,  the  Septuagint  has  the  support  of  an- 
other ancient  and  independent  version— tlie  Samaritan. 
It  is  argued  that  the  Septuagint  numbers  were  enlarged 
bv  the  Alexandrian  Jews  in  order  to  bring  the  Hebrew 
chronology  into  harmony  with  the  Egyptian  ;^  but  there 
is  no  conceivable  reason  why  the  Samaritans  should 
have  altered  their  Pentateuch  in  this  direction,  and  no 

*  Seethe  '  Biblical  Dictionary,'  eub  toc.  Chhokoloot,  and  Mr.  W.  Palm- 
er's 'Egyptian  Chronicles,'  p.  fiS6. 

f  Bunsen  'Egypt.'vol.iF.  p.403; 'Westminster  Review,' No.  88,  p.  669; 
'Essays  and  Reviews,'  pp.  &i,  65. 

I  '  Westminster  Review,'  L  s.  o. ;  Bunaen, '  Egrpl,'  toI.  i.  p.  185 ;  vol.  ir, 
p.896.  >      iwr.  V        > 
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very  ready  mode  of  accounting  for  the  identity*  of  the 
nnmbere  in  these  two  versions,  but  by  supposing  that 
they  are  the  real  numbers  of  the  original.  This  iden- 
tity it  has  been  usual  to  keep  out  of  sight ;  but  it  is  a 
most  important  feature  in  the  case,  and  furnishes  a 
solid  ground  for  preferring,  apart  from  all  historical 
considerations,  that  longer  system  of  Biblical  Chronol- 
ogy with  which  Egyptian  and  all  other  profane  history 
is  found  to  be  in  accordance. 

Besides  the  purely  historic  objections  to  the  Bibli- 
cal Chronology  which  have  been  here  examined,  an- 
other Bemi-historic  one  has  been  recently  taken,  which 
seems  to  require  some  notice.  Languages,  it  is  said, 
bear  traces  of  having  all  proceedea  from  a  common 
stock.  Time  was,  when  "  the  whole  earth  was  of  one 
language  and  of  one  speech, "f  But  this  time  must 
Lave  been  immensely  remote.  Languages  grow  but 
slowly.  It  has  taken  nearly  2000  yeafs  to  develop 
modem  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  out  of  Latin. 
Must  it  not  have  taken  mnch  longer  to  develop  Latin, 
Greek,  German,  Celtic,  Slavonic,  Zend,  Sanscrit,  out 
of  their  mother-speech  ?  And  that  mother-speech  itself 
which  had  an  affinity,  and  so  a  connexion,  with  the 
Semitic  and  Turanian  forms  of  language,  yet  was  far 
more  widely  separated  from  them  than  its  daughter 
tongues  from  one  another,  what  a  vast  period  must 
have  been  required  for  its  formation  and  divergence 
from  the  other  linguistic  types !  Even  the  primitive 
tongue  itself  did  not  spring  to  its  full  height  at  once,  oi" 
reach  the  era  of  decay  and  change  till  after  a  long  term 
of  years.  Twenty-one  thousand  years — "the  period  of 
one  great  revolution  of  the  globe  upon  its  axis  — is  {we 
are  told)  "  a  very  probable  term  for  the  development  of 
human  language  in  the  shortest  line ;"  and  so  the  con- 
clusion is  drawn,  that  the  true  era  of  man's  creation  is 
not  B.C.  9085,  when  Egyptian  history  is  said  to  have 

•  Tba  idantity  is  aomjildt,  if  we  reject  from  the  SepluagiDt  the  false 
reading  of  Bome  copies  (179  forTe)in  Gen.  iL  24,  and  omit  the  interpolated 
Cainan,  who  was  uStnown  it  Philo,  JosephuB,  Tbeophilna  ofAnOoch,  and 
Euaebius.  (See  Clinton's  'Fasti  Hellenid,^  vol.  i.  p.  aBT:  'Biblical  DicOoo- 
aij,'  vol,  i.  p.  ai9.)  i  God-  »i- 1- 
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begun,  nor  b.c.  14,000,  when  Hamitiem  and  Semitietn 
were  first  "  deposited,"  but  six  thousand  years  before 
the  earlier  of  these  two  dates — b.c.  20,000  !* 

Tliis  argnment  claims  an  inductive  character.  It 
bases  itself  on  the  historical  ground,  that  a  certain 
number  of  years  have  been  required  for  the  develop- 
ment of  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  Wallachian,  &c.,  out 
of  Latin  ;  and  assumes  ijiat  from  this  the  rate  of  change 
or  growth  in  language  is  detenninately,  or  approxi- 
mately, known.  Tlie  rate  is  viewed  as  relative  to  the 
degree  of  change  or  divergence,  so  that  as  Celtic,  Sla- 
vonic, German,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Sanscrit  are  far  more 
unlike  one  another  than  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish, 
a  far  longer  period  must  be  allowed  for  their  format 
tion-t  The  argument  thus  gathers  strength  at  each 
stage  ;  and  as  there  are  at  least  four  stages,  the  formula 
becomes  something  very  much  like  this: — a+lOa+100 
a  +  1000a=s;  so  that  it  may  seem  a  moderate  esti- 
mate to  say,  that  s=21,000  years. 

But  the  following  considerations  detract  from  the 
force  of  the  reasoning.  The  induction  on  which  it  rests 
is  from  a  single  instance — the  case  of  Latin  and  its 
daughter  tongues.  It  does  not  at  all  follow,  that 
because  a  particular  language  under  particular  cir- 
cumstances took  a  certain  time  to  blossom  into  new 
tongues ;  therefore,  every  other  language  of  a  similar 
type,  would,  under  all  conceivable  circumstances,  do 
the  same. 

The  unit  which  is  assumed  to  be  known,  and  which 
is  made  the  basis  of  the  whole  calculation — the  a  of  the 
above  equation — is  in  reality  unknown.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  say  how  long  it  took  for  Latin  to  change  into 
Frencli  or  Italian.  Latin  was  probably  imperfectly 
learnt  by  the  Italians  and  the  Gauis  from  the  first,  ani 
a  language  far  more  like  Italian  than  classical  Latin 
was  probably  spoken  in  the  provinces  of  Italy  at  a  very 
early  date.     We  know  at  the  utmost  what  the  date  is 

*  Bunaeii, '  Egjpt,'  toI.  iv.  pp.  560-5flfl.  and  p. 
f  "  If  the  at«p  iroDi  Latin  tQ  Italian  be  taken  t 


pp.  562,  S68.) 


step  from  Latin  tfl  Italian  be  taken  ,..,  »  ..^.,  ^uc  uio.iuuo  d» 

reckoned  at  Ittut  atUn  orai  tieenty."    (BuDsen'B  '  EgypV  to''  "■ 
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of  the  first  extant  French  or  Italian  document.  We 
have  no  means  of  deciding  when  French  or  Italian  first 
began  to  be  a  spoken  tongue. 

The  argument  assumes  as  certain  that  equal  linguis- 
tic changes  must  have  occupied  equal  periods  of  time 
at  all  portions  of  the  world's  history,  which  is  much 
the  same  as  to  assume  that  constitutional  changes  in 
states  must  be  equal  in  equal  times  ;  or  that,  because 
B,  a  youth  of  eigliteen,  6  ft.  10  in.  high,  grew  half  an 
iuch  between  the  1st  of  January,  1860,  and  the  Ist  of 
January,  1861,  therefore  he  grew  at  the  same  rate  all 
his  previous  lifetime.  Such  au  assumption,  were  it  ap- 
plied to  discover  thp  age  of  the  youth  by  one  who  pos- 
sessed no  other  data,  might  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
he  verged  upon  140  !  It  is  quite  possible  that  similar 
reasoning,  applied  to  the  age  of  language,  may  have 
produced  a  term  of  years  almost  equally  in  excess  of 
the  truth. 

Not  only  the  analogy  of  growth  generally,  but  cer- 
tain known  linguistic  facts  favour  the  view,  that  when 
language  was  stdl  young,  it  grew  with  a  rapidity  quite 
unknown  to  its  later  stages.  Uothing  so  much  tends 
to  fix  and  stereotype  a  language  as  a  literature.  "When, 
therefore,  there  was  as  yet  no  literature  to  keep  the 
vagaries  of  speech  in  check,  it  would  have  been  in  a 
perpetual  flux  and  change,  and  may,  in  a  comparatively 
short  space,  have  undergone  the  greatest  modifications. 
Again,  when  literature  is  wanting,  yet  men  live  to- 
gether in  political  communities  of  a  large  size,  the 
requirements  of  social  intercourse  with  a  wide  circle  act 
as  a  safeguard  against  rapid  dialectical  change.  But 
in  the  simpler  and  earlier  times,  before  such  communi- 
ties were  formed,  when  men  were  chiefly  or  wholly 
homades,  and  lived  in  small  and  isolated  bodies  with- 
out much  intercourse  with  one  another,  this  check 
would  not  have  existed.  Linguistic  changes  may, 
under  such  circumstances,  have  taken  place  with  ex- 
traordinary quickness,  and  a  growth  equal  to  that, 
which  would  in  later  times,  and  under  other  circum- 
stances,  have  required  five  hundred    or   a  thousand 
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years,  may  have  been  contained  within  an  ordinary 
lifetime,  "  Tribes,"  says  Professor  M,  Miiller,  "  who 
have  no  literature,  and"  no  sort  of  intellectual  occupa- 
tion, seem  occasionally  to  take  a  delight  in  worlimg 
their  language  to  the  highest  pitch  of  gi-animatical  ex- 
pansion. The  American  dialects  are  a  ■well-known  in- 
stance ;  and  the  greater  the  seclusion  of  a  tribe,  the 
more  amazing  the  rank  vegetation  of  their  grammar. 
We  can,  at  present,  hardly  form  a  coiTect  idea  with 
what  feeling  a  savage  nation  looks  upon  its  language  ; 
whether,  it  may  be,  as  a  plaything,  a  kind  of  intellect- 
ual amusement — a  maze  in  which  the  mind  likes  to  lose 
and  to  find  itself.  But  the  result  is  the  same  every- 
where. If  the  work  of  agglutination  has  once  com- 
menced, and  there  is  nothing  like  literature  or  society 
to  keep  it  within  limits,  two  villages,  separated  only 
for  a  few  generations,  will  become  mutually  unintel- 
ligible. This  takes  place  in  America,  as  well  as  on  the 
borders  of  China  and  India ;  and  in  the  north  of  Asia, 
ITesserschmidt  relates,  that  the  Ostiakes,  though  really 
speaking  the  same  language  everywhere,  have  pro- 
duced so  manjj^  words  and  forms  peculiar  to  each  tribe, 
that  even  within  the  limits  of  twelve  or  twenty  German 
miles,  conversation  between  them  becomes  extremely 
difficult.  It  must  be  remembered  also,  that  the  Dic- 
tionary of  these  languages  is  small,  if  compared  with  a 
Latin  or  a  Greek  liesaurus.  The  conversation  of  no- 
madic tribes  moves  within  a  narrow  circle ;  and  with 
the  great  facility  of  forming  new  words  at  random,  and 
the  great  inducement  that  a  solitary  life  holds  out  to 
invent  for  the  objects  which  form  the  world  of  a  shep- 
herd or  huntsman,  new  appellations — half  poetical,  per- 
haps, or  satirical — we  can  understand  how,  after  a  few 
generations,  the  dictionary  of  a  nomadic  tribe  may  have 

fone,  as  it  were,  through  more  than  one  edition."* 
hese  observations,  which  are  made  in  reference  to 
Turanian  dialects,  have  a  more  extended  bearing.    They 
show  that  while  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  continued 
nomadic,  and   without   a   literature,   language  would 
*  'Philosophy  of  Ouiiersal  Histoiy,'  toL  iii.  p.  iM. 
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alter  at  a  rate  very  much  beyond  that  which  is  found 
to  prevail  eince  tliey  have  gathered  into  large  com- 
munities, each  with  its  own  treasure  of  written  law, 
legend,  or  history. 

Further,  it  is  obvious  to  remark  that  the  whole  argu- 
ment turns  upon  a  theory  of  language,  which  can 
never  be  anything  more  than  an  hypothesiB — a  theory, 
moreover,  which  ignores  altogether  the  confusion  of 
Eabel,  ascribing  as  it  does  aR  the  changes  and  diver- 
sities of-  human  speech  to  the  operation  of  natural 
causes.  Those  persons  who  believe  the  miracle  re- 
corded in  Gen.  xi.  1-9,  will  see  that  if  the  Divine  fiat 
produced  in  a  moment  of  time  a  number  of  diversities 
of  speech,  ■which  in  the  natural  course  of  things  would 
only  have  gradually  been  developed,  language  can- 
not but  present  the  appearance  of  Deing  older  than  it 
really  is. 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  nothing  has  really  been  as 
yet  discovered,  either  in  the  facts  of  liistorj',  or  in  those 
of  language,  that  militates  against  the  chronological 
scheme  of  Scripture,  if  we  regard  the  Septuagint  and 
Samaritan  versions  as  the  best  exponents  of  the  orig- 
inal text  in  respect  of  the  genealogy  of  the  Patriarchs 
from  Shem  to  Abraham.'  Whether  the  chronology  of 
these  versions  admits  of  further  expansion ;  whether, 
since  the  chronologies  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  the  Sa- 
maritan Pentateuch,  and  the  Septuagint  differ,  we  can 
depend  on  any  one  of  them  ;  or  whether  we  must  not 
consider  that  this  portion  of  revelation  has  been  lost 
to  us  by  the  mistakes  of  copyists  or  the  intentional  al- 
terations of  system  atisers,  it  is  not  necessary  at  present 
to  determine.  "  Our  treasure,"  as  before  observed,  "  is 
in  earthen  vessels,"  The  revealed  "Word  of  God  has 
been  continued  in  the  world  in  the  same  way  as  other 
written  compositions,  by  the  multiplication  of  copies. 
JiTo  miraculous  aid  is  vouchsafed  to  the  transcribers, 
who  are  liable  to  make  mistakes,  and  may  not  always 
have  been  free  from  the  design  of  bending  Scripture  to 
their  own  views.  That  we  have  a  wonderfully  pure 
and  perfect  text  of  the  Pentateuch,  consid«ring  its  an- 
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tiquity,  is  admitted ;  but  doubts  must  ever  attach  to 
the  chronology,  not  only  because  in  all  ancient  MSS. 
numbers  are  especially  liable  to  accidental  corruption, 
but  also,  and  more  especially,  from  the  fact  that  there 
is  BO  -wide  a  difference  in  this  respect  between  the 
Hebrew,  the  Samaritan,  and  the  Greek  copies.*  Still, 
at  present,  we  have  no  need  to  suppose  that  the  num- 
bers have  in  every  case  suffered.  All  the  requirements 
of  profane  history  are  sufficiently  met  by  the  adoption 
of  the  Septuagint  and  Samaritan  date  for  the  Deluge ; 
and  this  is  the  date  which  is  really  most  authoritative, 
since  it  has  in  its  favour  two  out  of  the  three  ancient 
versions. 

II.  An  authentic  character  is  denied  to  the  Penta- 
teuch on  account  of  the  narrative  contained  in  it  of  the 
gi-eat  Flood.  This  narrative  is  viewed  as  the  tradi- 
tional representation  of  a  real  event,  but  as  unhistoric 
in  most  of  its  details,  and  more  especially  as  untrue  in 
regard  to  the  assertion  which  is  so  strongly  made,  that 
all  mankind,  except  a  single  family,  were  destroyed  on 
the  occasion.!  T&e  Deluge,  it  is  said,  was  local,  affect- 
ing only  that  portion  of  Asia  in  which  were  located  the 
Arians  and  the  Semites.  It  did  not  extend  to  the 
Egyptians,  or  to  the  Chinesej  or  to  the  Turanian  races 
generally.  _  This  conclusion  is  professedly  drawn  from 
"  the  infallible  linguistic  science,"  J  or,  in  other  words, 
from  those  views  of  the  history  of  language,  the  changes 
it  has  undergone,  and  the  time  occupied  by  them, 
which  have  been  just  shown  to  be  arbitrary  and  not 
very  tenable  hypotheses.  It  is  further  regarded  as  con- 
firmed by  the  alleged  fact,  that  while  among  most  of 
the  Semitic  and  Arian  races  there  was  a  distinct  and 
clear  tradition  of  the  Flood,  as  among  the  Babylonians, 
the  Indians,  the  Armenians,  the  Phrygians,  the  Lithu- 
anians, the  Goths,  the  Celts,  and  the  Greeks ;  neither 
in  China,  nor  in  Egypt,  nor  among  the  "  old  Turani- 

•  Although  in  Ihe  list  of  patriarcha  from  Shem  to  Abraham,  the  Samari- 
tsa  and  the  Septuarantiioincide,  they  differ  widely  in  the  preceding  lislfrom 
Adorn  to  Noah.  The  Saraahtau  baa  there  a  term  of  rears  even  shorter  than 
the  Hebrew. 

■t  Gm.  vii.  £1-23.      J  Bunsen, '  Egypt,'  vol;  ir.  p.  412,  and  p.  MS. 
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ana"  was  any  Biich  tradition  current.  Here  the  argu- 
ment is  strong  ;  but  it  attains  its  strength  by  a  conibi- 
nation  of  exaggeration  on  the  one  side,  with  understate- 
ment on  the  otlier.  It  is  not  true  that  "  we  find  allu- 
sions to  the  Flood  everywhere  among  the  Iranians  and 
Semites."*  The  Flood  does  not  appear  in  the  Zenda- 
vesta ;  it  was  not,  so  far  as  is  known,  among  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  Arabs,  or  the  PhtenicianB,  or  the  Romans, 
or  the  Slaves.  On  the  other  hand,  traditions  of  it  were 
not  entirely  wanting  in  China,  in  Egypt,  or  among  the 
Turanians. 

The  CHiinese  speak  of  a  "first  heaven" — an  age  of 
innocence,  when  "  the  whole  creation  enjoyed  a  state 
of  happiness ;  when  everything  was  beautiful,  every- 
thing was  good ;  all  beings  were  perfect  in  their  kind ;" 
whereto  succeeded  a  "  second  heaven,"  introduced  by  a 
great  convulsion.  "The  pillars  of  heaven  were  broken — 
the  earth  shook  to  its  foundations — the  heavens  sunk 
lower  towards  the  north — the  sun,  the  moon,  and  tlie 
stars  changed  their  motions — the  earth  fell  to  pieces ; 
and  the  waters  enclosed  within  its  bosom  hurst  forth 
with  violence,  and  overflowed  it,  Man  having  rebelled 
against  heaven,  the  system  of  the  universe  was  totally 
disordered.  The  sun  was  eclipsed,  tlie  planets  altered 
their  courses,  and  the  grand  harmony  of  nature  was 
disturbed,"! 

In  Egypt,  according  to  Plato,  the  teaching  of  the 
priests  was,  not  that  there  had  been  no  Deluge,  but  that 
there  liad  been  several.  Tliey  believed  that  from  time 
to  time,  in  consequence  of  the  anger  of  the  Gods,  the 
earth  was  visited  by  a  terrible  catastrophe.  The  agent 
of  destruction  was  sometimes  fire,  sometimes  water. 
In  the  conflagrations,  all  conntries  were  burnt  up  but 
Egypt,  which  was  protected  by  the  Nile ;  and  in  the 
deluges,  all  were  submerged  except  Egypt,  where  rain 
never  fell.  The  last  catastrophe,  they  said,  had  been  a 
deluge ;  it  took  place  above  8000  years  before  Solon, 
and  not  only  swept  away  the  Greeks,  as  they  were 
themselves  aware,  but  permanently  submerged  a  vast 

"Bunaeo,  'Egypt,' vol,  it.  p,  464. 

t  Faber, '  Horss  Mosaioie,'  ch.  iv.  pp,  147,  14S. 
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island  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  previously  the  seat  of  a 
great  conquering  monarchy.*  It  does  not  destroy  the 
traditional  character  of  these  latter  statements,  that  they 
are  coupled  with  a  theory  of  repeated  mundane  catas- 
trophes ;  neither  does  it  much  lessen  the  value  of  the 
evidence,  in  the  case  of  a  people  making  such  absurd 
pretensions  to  antiquity  as  the  Egyptians,  tliat  Egypt  ia 
supposed  to  have  been  exempt  from  the  general  ruin. 
M.  Eunsen  admits  that  the  oldest  traditions  of  Egypt 
"  seem  here  and  there  to  retain  the  echoes  of  a  knoM- 
edge  of  some  violent  convulsions  in  nature,"!  'wliile  he 
denies  that  tliese  traditions  constitute  a  remiuiseenee  of 
the  historical  Flood.  It  is  at  least  as  reasonable  to  hold 
that  the  one  convnlsion  of  which  they  had  some  real 
knowledge  was  that  great  catastrophe,  and  that  in  re- 
gard to  the  rest  they  merely  represented  historically  the 
conclusions  at  which  they  had  arrived  by  speculation. 

With  regard  to  the  belief  of  the  Turanian  races,  it 
inay  be  true  tliat  those  of  Europe  and  Asia  have  no  fra- 
ditihns  of  a  Deluge  among  them,  although  this  point  has 
hardly  been  as  yet  sufficiently  established;  hut  if  wo 
hold  (as  is  now  commonly  done):);  the  Malays  to  be  a  Tu- 
ranian offshoot,  and  tlie  Polynesian  islanders  to  be  Ma- 
lays, then  it  must  be  allowed  that  traces  of  a  belief  in 
the  Deluge  exist  also  in  this  ethnic  family,  "Tradi- 
tions of  tlie  Deluge,"  says  Mr.  Ellis,  "have  been  found 
to  exist  among  the  natives  of  the  South  Sea  Islands, 
from  the  earliest  periods  of  their  history.  ,  .  .  The 
principal  facts  are  the  same  in  the  traditions  prevailing 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  different  groups,  although 
they  differ  in  several  minor  particulars.  In  one  group 
the  accounts  stated,  that  in  ancient  times  Taarsa,  the 
principal  god  according  to  their  mythology,  being  angiy 
with  men  on  account  of  their  disobedience  to  his  will, 
overturned  the  world  into  the  sea,  when  the  earth  sunk 
in  the  waters,  excepting  a  few  projecting  points,  which, 
remaining  above  its  surface,  constituted  the  present  cliia- 

•  '  Timasua,'  n.  21. 

I  M.  MuUer,  in  the  '  PhUosophj  of  D 
429 ;  '  Languages  of  the  S«at  of  War,'  p. 
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ter  of  islands.  Tlie  memorial  preserved  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Eimeo  states,  that  after  the  inunaation  of  the 
land,  when  the  water  subsided,  a  man  landed  from  a 
canoe  near  Tiataepiia  in  their  island,  and  erected  an  al- 
tar in  honour  of  liis  god.  The  tradition  which  prevails 
in  the  Leeward  Islands  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
island  of  Raiatea."  Here  the  story  is  that  a  fisherman 
distorbed  the  sea-god  with  his  hooks,  whereupon  the  god 
determined  to  destroy  mankind.  The  fisherman,  how- 
ever, obtained  mercy,  and  was  directed  to  take  refnge 
in  a  certain  small  islet,  whither  he  betook  himself  with 
his  wife,  his  child,  one  friend,  and  specimens  of  all  the 
domestic  animals.  The  sea  then  rose,  and  submerged 
the  other  islands,  destroying  all  the  inhabitants.  But 
the  fisherman  and  his  companions  were  unharmed,  and 
afterwards  removing  from  tlieir  islet  to  Kaiatea  became 
the  progenitors  of  the  present  people.*  Thus,  if  the 
South  Sea  Islanders  belong  to  tne  Turanian  family,  it 
would  seem  that  that  family,  no  less  than  the  Arian  and 
Semitic,  has  reminiscences  of  the  Great  Catastrophe 
which  once  befel  mankind.! 

The  result  is,  that  there  is  no  marked  difference,  in 
respect  of  traditions  of  the  Deluge,  between  the  different 
races  of  men.  Ko  race  is  witliout  some  tradition  on  the 
subject,  while  in  none  is  the  tradition  spread  universally 
among  all  the  nations  into  which  the  race  subdivides. 
Various  circumstances  have  caused  the  event  to  be  viv- 
idly or  faintly  apprehended,  to  be  stored  in  the  memory 
of  a  nation,  or  to  he  allowed  to  fade  from  it.  If  the  Se- 
mitic tradition  is  the  clearest  and  most  circumstantial, 
while  the  Turanian  is  the  dimmest  and  slightest,  it  is 
probably  because  the  Turanians  generally  were  without 
a  literature,  while  among  the  Semites  the  tradition  took 
a  written  foi-m  early.  If  in  Egypt,  while  the  Deluge  is 
not  unknown,  it  maies  little  figure,  notwithstanding  the 
early  use  of  letters  in  that  country,  it  is  perhaps  because 
the  Egyptians  did  not  choose  to  keep  it  in  mind,  since, 
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'Polynesian  Besenrc&es,'  vol.  ii.  pp.  57-59. 

The  Meiicana  and  PeniTiBDs,  who  had  Tery  clear  traditionH  of  the 
d,  irera  also  probably  of  Turaniaa  origin. 
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in  their  desire  to  be  considered  autochthonoiis  and  of 
immense  antiquity,  tliey  seem  to  have  deterniinately 
severed  all  the  links  which  connected  them  with  their 
primitive  Asiatic  abodes.*  If,  on  the  contrary,  among 
the  Arians,  though  they  had  no  very  early  literature, 
the  reminiscence  is  vivid,  it  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
Liveliness,  impressibility,  and  poetic  tone  of  their  minds, 
which  such  an  event  as  the  Deluge  was  calculated  to  af- 
fect strongly,  and  to  tlieir  comparative  honesty,  which 
led  them  to  cherish  in  most  cases  the  traditions  uniting 
them  with  primitive  times. 

III.  The  objections  taken  to  the  ethnology  of  Gen- 
esis ai-e  limited  to  two.  It  is  allowed  that  a  high  anti- 
guitj-,  and  a  great  historical  value,  belong  to  the  Toldoth 
Bern  JJoah,  or  "  Book  of  the  generations  of  the  sons  of 
Noah,"  which  forms  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  First  Book 
of  Moses.  But  it  is  maintained  that  in  its  present  state 
this  chapter  is  the  work  of  a  "  compiler,"  who  misunder- 
stood his  materials,  and  that  it  requires  correction  from 
the  better  knowledge  of  the  moderns-f  The  two  mis- 
takes which  are  especially  charged  on  the  document 
are— first,  that,  by  making  Canaan  a  son  of  Ham,  it 
connects  the  Cauaanites  effmically  with  the  Egyptians, 
whereas  they  were  an  entirely  distinct  people,  not  Ham- 
ites,  but  Semites ;  and  secondly,  tliat,  by  declaring  Cush 
to  have  begotten  Nimrod,  it  makes  tliat  conqueror  and 
his  kingdom  Ethiopian,  whereas  they  were  in  I'eality 
CosEiean,  and  so  Turanian  or  Scythic.  In  the  latter  case 
it  is  supposed  that  the  "  compiler"  was  misled  by  a  re- 
semblance of  words ;  in  the  former,  that  he  misinter- 
preted a  geographical  fact  ethnically. 

But  the  latest  research  tends  to  vindicate  the  ethnol- 

■*  "  The  evidence  of  the  Egyptians,"  says  Mr.  Stuart  Poole,  "  as  to  the 

primeval  bistorj  of  their  rncB  and  couatrj  is  ejtremelyiDdefinite There 

13  a  very  short  nad  extremely  obscure  time  of  tradition,  and  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  the  earlieEt  date  at  which  it  can  be  held  to  end  we  come  upon  the 
clear  light  of  history  in  the  days  of  the  Pyramids.  The  indications  aro  of  a 
sudden  change  of  seal,  and  tbe  settlement  in  Egypt  of  a  civilized  race,  which, 
either  wishing  to  be  believed  uutochthonons,  or  having  lost  all  lies  that  could 
keep  up  the  traditions  of  its  first  dicelling-place,  £Ile<l  up  the  commencement 
of  its  history  with  materials  drawn  from  mythology."  {'  Biblical  DictioDary," 
rol.  i.  p.  SOT.) 

+  Bunseo,  'Egypt,'  vol.  iv.  p.  il7. 
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ogy  of  Genesis  in  both  the  disputed  cases.  The  sup 
posed  Semitic  character  of  the  Canaanites  rests  upon 
two  grounds — firet,  their  presumed  identity  with  the 
Phtenicians,  and  secoudly,  the  Semitic  etymology  of 
certain  Canaauitish  names — e,g.  Melcbisedek,  Abime- 
lech,  Adonibezek,  Mamre,  Esiicol,  Kirjath-Arba,  &e. 
This  last  argument  is  undoubtedly  important,  though  it 
is  far  from  decisive.  For,  firstly,  language  is  not  a  cer- 
tain sign  of  race,  since  occasionally  a  nation  has  adopted 
a  completely  foreign  tongue.  Secondly,  the  names,  as 
given  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  are  perhaps  not 
Canaanitish  words  at  all,  but  only  the  Semitic  equiva- 
lents of  the  native  (Hamitic)  terms.  Thirdly,  the  true 
stock  of  the  Canaanites  may  have  been  Hamitic,  yet 
even  before  the  time  of  Abraham  they  may  have  re- 
ceived a  Semitic  infusion  from  the  valiey  of  the  Eu- 
phrates; and  Semitic  names  may  thus  have  been  intro- 
duced among  them.  As  for  the  other  argument,  though 
it  lias  great  names  in  its  favour,  there  is  re^ly  very 
little  to  be  said  for  it.  Phtenicia,  as  a  country,  is  dis- 
tinguishable from  Canaan,  in  which  it  may,  perhaps, 
have  been  included,  but  of  which  it  was  at  any  rate 
only  a  part ;  and  tlie  Phcenician  people  present  in  many 
respects  a  strong  and  marked  contrast  to  the  Canaanites, 
so  that  there  is  great  reason  to  believe  that  they  were 
an  entirely  different  race.*  That  their  ethnic  charac- 
ter was  really  Hamitic  seems  to  be  indicated  by  the 
Babylonian  tradition  in  Eupolemus,  f  that  Canaan  was 
the  grandfather  of  Cush  and  Mestraim  (Mizraim).  It 
is  further  evidenced  by  the  names  of  various  places  in 
their  countiy,  as  Baalbek,  "  the  house  of  Baal,"  where 
hek  is  the  Egyptian  root  found  in  Atarbechis,  "the 

•  See  the  writer's  'Herodotus, 
argaed  at  lenglh.  "The  Canaaniti  , 
narriors,  rejoicing  in  the  praaciDg  steeds  tiai  chariots  of  iron,  Deithec  giveo 
to  commerce  nor  10  aaj  of  the  art^  of  peace;  the  Phrenicians  are  quiet  and 
peaceable,  a  nation  ol"^  traffickers, 'Bkilful  in  navigation  and  in  the  arts  both 
useful  and  ornamental ;  unwarlike  except  at  eea,  and  whollr  devoted  to  com- 
merce. Aeain,  whereas  between  the  real  CanaaDites  and  toe  Jens  there  was 
deadly  anil  perpetual  hostility,  until  the  former  were  utterly  rooted  out  and 
destroyed,  the  Jews  and  Phosniciana  were  on  terms  of  perpetual  amity,— an 
amity  encouraged  by  the  best  princes,  who  would  scarcely  Dave  contracted  a 
iHeodship  with  (he  accursed  race." 

t  '  Fragm.  Hiat  Gr.'  vol.  iii.  p.  212. 
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hofise  of  Athor  " — Marathus,  wliich  seems  to  be  Martii, 
the  Ilaraitic  term  for  "the West" — Beth-shan,  which 
in  Semitic  was  Betli-ehemesh,  "  the  bouse  of  the  sun," 
&c.  Finally,  it  is  tliongbt  to  be  absolutely  proved  by 
theHittite  names,  wbich  occur  abundantly  in  tbe  As- 
syrian inscriptions,  and  which  are  found  to  be  unmistak- 
ably of  a  Hamitic  type  and  fonnation. 

The  Cusbite  descent  of  the  Babj'lonians  has  still 
more  ample  evidence  in  its  favour.  Linguistic  research, 
harmonismg  in  this  instance  at  once  mth  classical  tradi- 
tion and  with  the  Scriptural''account,  shows  the  earli/ 
Babylonians  to  have  been,  not  only  Hamitic,  but  de- 
terlninately  of  Onshite  oi-igin.  *  All  the  ancient  Baby- 
lonian documents  are  in  a  dialect,  the  vocabulary  of 
which  bas  a  closer  connexion  with  the  native  languages 
of  Abyssinia  than  with  any  other  known  form  of  speech. 
Nor  is  this  a  mere  coincidence.  The  evidence  of  monu- 
ments (Himyanc,  Chaldean,  and  Susian)  shows,  that  a 
homogeneous  race  was  spread  in  very  ancient  times 
from  the  countiy  upon  the  Upper  Kile,  along  tlie 
southern  coast  of  Arabia,  to  tbe  shores  of  tlie  Persian- 
Gulf,  and  thence  into  Susiana,  whence  it  probably 
passed,  by  way  of  Gedrosia,  to  India.  M.  Bnnsen 
decides  that  "  an  Asiatic  Kush  (or  Ethiopia)  exists  only 
in  the  imagination  of  Biblical  interpreters,  and  is  the 
child  of  their  despair. "  t  But  ancient  lore  and  modem 
research  are  equally  against  this  view.  Homer  knew 
the  Ethiopians  to  be  "divided,"  and  to  dwell  "towards 
the  rising  and  the  setting  sun. "  ±  Hesiod  made  Mem- 
non,  the  son  of  the  Dawn,  and  the  traditional  founder 
of  Susa,  an  Ethiopian  king.  §  Pindar  taught  that  this 
same  Memnon  brought  an  army  of  Ethiopians  to  the 
relief  of  Troy.  |  Herodotus  was  told  of  Asiatic  Ethio- 
pians as  contained  within  tbe  Persian  empire,  and 
assigned  them  their  place  in  tlie  satrapies  of  Danus,  T 
and  in  the  army  of  Xerxes.**     Ephorus  gave  all  the 

*■  SirH.  Rawlinson,  in  the  wriier's 'Herodotus,' vol.  L  p.  ii2,noU:  com- 
pare Kdisch, '  Comment,  on  Genesis,'  p.  174,  E.  T. 
t  '  Phiiosoplij'  of  Universal  History,'  vol.  iii.  p.  IBl. 

t  '  Odyssev,;;.  23,  24.  g  '  Theogonia,'  flEi,  985. 

I  'Nemea,'  in,  62,  63.         Tf  Herod,  iii.  6*.         ••  Ibid,  vii,  70. 
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shores  of  tho  Erythraaan  Sea,  or  Southern  Ocean,  to  the 
Ethiopians;*  and  so,  according  to  Strabo,  did  the 
ancient  Greek  writers  generally.  \  The  names  Kiseia, 
and  KosBEea,  Kusan,J  and  Kutch  or  Kooch,  which 
have  clung  to  portions  of  the  south  coast  of  Asia,  from 
the  time  of  Herodotus  to  the  present  day,  confirm  the 
classical  belief — a  belief  which  is  further  evidenced  by 
the  genealogists,  who  almost  universally  connect  Belus, 
the  mythic  progenitor  of  the  Babylonians,  with  j^gyp- 
tus  and  Libya.  §  Thus  the  Asiatic  Ethiopia,  which  is 
mentioned  more  than  once  in  Scripture,  |  is  no  gne^ 
or  myth,  but  an  established  fact ;  and  to  this  Ethiopia 
it  appears  that  both  early  Babylon  and  the  neighbour- 
ing countries  of  Susiana  and  Southern  Arabia  belonged. 
The  "  Toldoth   Beni  Noah,"  therefore,  instead  of 

E roving  incorrect  on  the  two  points  where  its  accuracy 
as  been  most  recently  challenged,  is  found  in  regard 
to  them  singularly  to  accord  with  the  latest  results  of 
philological  and  ethnological  research.Tf  Indeed  that" 
document,  wliich  has  been  well  called  "  the  most 
authentic  record  that  we  possess  for  the  affiliation  of 
races,"  **  is  continually  receiving  fresh  illustration  and 
confirmation  from  the  progress  of  modem  discovery, 
and  is  probably  destined  to  become,  as  time  goes  on,  a 
continually  stronger  evidence  of  the  historic  accuracy 
of  Genesis. 

IV.  Of  all  the  attempts  made  to  invalidate  the  his- 
torical character  of  'the  Pentateuch,  the  boldest  is  that 
which,  starting  from  an  observation  of  the  resemblance 
of  the  names  given  in  the  two  genealogies  of  the  Seth- 
ites  and  the  Oainites,tt  proceeds  to  argue  that  they  are 

•  Ap.  Strab.  i,  2,  g  28 

I  Kusan  was  the  nam   „ 
the  whole  of  the  SaagBniaa  perioii. 

%  PhececTd.  Pr,  40;  Ctarai  Perg.  ap.  Steph.  Byi.  a.  roc.  Alyvmos: 
ApoUodor.  ii.  1,  %  i;  Eupolemiia  ap.  Alei:.  Polyhist.  Tr.  3 :  Johann.  Aotio- 
Chea.  Fr.  6,  S  IS. 

I  Gen.  ii.  IS;  Ezek.  uiciii.  S. 

1  In  oonneiioB  with  thia  subject  Mr.  R.  S.  Poole's  articles  on  1  The  Ca- 
naanitea,'  and  '  Cuah '  in  Dr.  Smit&'s  '  Biblical  Diclionarj,'  are  recommended 
to  the  reader'a  attention. 

**  Sir  H.Rawlinson  in  the*  Jonraal  of  the  Asiatic  SocietTp'vol.  ir,  p.  230. 

+t  Gen.  IT.  lT-22 ;  Qen.  v.  B-32. 
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really  representatioiiB  of  one  and  the  same  list,  with 
variations  in  the  order  and  in  the  orthography,  which 
variations  destroy  the  authority  of  both,  and  show  that 
nothing  haa  come  down  to  us  but  a  document  founded 
on  "a  misunderstanding  of  the  earliest  records."*  "Not 
having  one  tradition,  but  two,"  we  have,  it  is  argued, 
in  reality,  "  no  historical  account."  We  may,  mere- 
fore,  euppose  that  neither  list  contains  any  actual 
genealogy  at  all.  We  may  view  the  names  as  ideal  or 
mythical,  significative  of  notions,  nations,  or  epochs; 
and  we  may  then  construct  a  history  of  the  Old  World 
according  to  our  fancy,  with  very  little  check  indeed 
upon  our  faculty  of  invention. 

Now  the  facts  of  the  case  are  simply,  that  in  the 
two  genealogies,  which  differ  both  at  the  beginning  and 
at  the  end,  six  consecutive  names  occur,  of  which  two 
are  identical,  while  the  remaining  four  have  more  or 
leas  of  resemblance.  These  names  are  Cain,  Enoch, 
Irad,  Mehujael,  Methusael,  and  Lamech  in  the  one  list ; 
Cainan,  Mahalaleel,  Jared,  Enoch,  Methuselah,  and 
Lamech  in  the  other.  The  names  Enoch  and  Lamech 
(it  will  be  seen)  occur  in  both  liata ;  of  the  reat,  Cain 
resemblea  Cainan ;  Irad,  Jared  ;  Mehujael,  Mahalaleel ; 
and  Methusael,  Methuselah.  The  resemblance,  how- 
ever, is  in  the  Hebrew  scarcely  so  great  as  in  the  Au- 
thorized Version.  Irad  differs  from  Jared  by  an  initial 
letter  of  peculiar  importance,  the  Hebrew  ain  (x),  which 
had  a  strong  guttural  sound,  and  is  rarely  lost,  f  Maha- 
laleel differs  from  Mehujael  by  one  entire  element  out 
of  the  two  which  m^ke  it  up  ;  it  ia  really  no  nearer  to 
Mehujael  than  Theodosiua  to  Theophilus,  or  Jeroboam 
to  Jei-ubbaal.  In  Methusael,  and  Methuselah,  again, 
the  concluding  element  is  different,  there  being  prob- 
ably no  connection  between  the  sad  or  s/ta'el  ot  the 
one  and  the  selah  or  skelach  of  the  other.  Further, 
there  is  a  conaiderable  difference  in  the  order  which 

*  'Egypt's  Place,'  vol.  ir.  p.  395. 

t  In  the  LXX.  Iha  aia  is  represented  bj  the  Greet  f.  There  the  two  names 
acEircely  retain  any  resembUnCB  at  ull,  being  respeciively  tared  ('liifn!)  and 
Gflldod  (TaiUi).    Tlia  copies  used  by  the  LXX.  evidently  had  T  in  the  place 
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the  names  hold  in  the  two  lists ;  and  of  this  difference 
no  account  has  been  even  attempted.  The  second  name 
in  the  Cainite  list  is  the  fourth  in  the  list  of  tlic  Seth- 
itea ;  and  conversely  the  fonrth  among  the  Cainites  la  a 
name  resembling  the  second  name  among  the  Sethites. 
Hence,  if  we  allow  the  names  to  correspond,  we  must 
say  that  the  two  lists  agree  in  no  single  relationship, 
except  only  that  of  the  last  pair.  Cain  is  the  eon  of 
Adam  and  father  of  Enoch ;  but  Cainan  is  the  son  of 
Enos  and  father  of  Mahalaleel.  Enoch  the  Cainite  is 
the  son  of  Cain  and  father  of  Irad ;  but  Enoch  the 
Sethite  is  the  son  of  Jared  and  father  of  Methuselah. 
Irad  is  son  of  Enoch  and  father  of  Mehujael ;  but  Jared 
is  son  of  Mahalaleel  and  father  of  Enoch.  Finally, 
Methusael  is  son  of  Mehujael,  but  Methuselah  of  Enoch ; 
and  Lamech  the  Sethite  is  father  of  Noah,  but  Lamech 
the  Cainite,  of  Jahal,  Jubal,  and  Tubal-Oaiii.  Altogeth- 
er, while  the  amount  of  resemblance  in  the  two  lists  is 
cert^iily  remarkable,  the  amount  of  diversity  is  such 
as  very  clearly  to  distinguish  them  from  one  another. 
Where  confusion  was  most  likely  to  ensue — that  is  to 
say,  in  the  cases  of  the  two  identical  names  of  Enoch 
and  Lamech — the  narrative  in  one  or  the  other  hst  is 
fuller  and  more  detailed  than  usual,  apparently  for  the 
very  purpose  of  guarding  against  the  mistake  of  identi- 
fication. All,  therefore,  that  can  fairly  be  concluded 
is,  that  in  the  two  families  of  the  Sethites  and  the 
Cainites,  as  in  the  two  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah,  * 
similar  appellations,  and  to  some  extent  the  same 
appellations,  prevailed.  It  would  seem  that  at  first 
men  were  slow  to  invent  new  names,  and  either  used 
the  old  names  over  again  or  modified  them  slightly. 
Thus  we  have  Enos  and  Enoch,  Adam,  and  Adah,  f 
JcAal,  Jubal,  and  TuhaZ-GAm,  where  no  one  suggests  an 
identification.  Probably  names  were  considered  of 
great  importance,  and  the  experiment  of  an  entirely 
now  name  was  not  readily  made. 


t  The  resemblance  ia  less  in  tlie  Hebrew,  but  sliU  it 
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The  mythical  character  of  this  eaiue  portion  of  the 
Biblical  history  has  been  further  based  upon  certain 
Biipposed  etymologies.  Seth,  we  are  informed,  repre- 
eente,  not  a  man,  but  God  Himself,  since  Set  or  Sutekh 
was  an  old  Oriental  root  for  God,  and  Set  or  Suti  con- 
tinued to  be  an  Egyptian  deity.*  Enos  is  the  same  as 
Adam,  since  in  Aramaic  it  means  "  man,"  as  Adam 
does  in  Hebrew.f  Neither  are  real  names  of  persons, 
but  only  ideal  appellations  for  the  first  founder  of  our 
race.  Enoch,  "  the  seer  of  God,"  represents  a  reHgious 
period  intervening  between  tlie  time  of  the  marauder 
Cain,  and  that  of  the  agricultural  builder  of  cities  Irad.  j 
At  the  same  time  he  is  "tlie  solar  year,"  since  the 
number  of  years  which  he  is  said  to  have  lived  coin- 
cides exactly  with  the  number  of  days  in  that  division 
of  time.§  Cain  and  L'ad  are  the  respective  types  of 
the  nomadic  shepherd  races  and  the  agricultural  dwell- 
ers in  towns.  The  other  patriarchs  also  represent 
epochs ;  and  Nahor,  the  grandfather  of  Abraham,  is 
the  first  real  Biblical  man.f 

It  is  clear  that  aU  history  whatsoever  may  be  made 
to  evaporate  under  such  treatment  as  this.  If  we  may 
guess  at  etymologies,  and  then  at  once  assume  our 
guesses  to  be  coincident  with  trath ;  if  we  may  regard 
all  significant  names  as  mythic,  and  the  personages  to 
whom  tliey  are  assigned  as  ideal,  tliere  is  no  portion  of 
the  world's  annals  which  may  not  with  a  very  little  in- 
genuity be  transfeiTed  to  the  region  of  myth.  A  witty 
writer  noted  some  ten  years  since  the  certainty  that,  if 
such  views  prevailed,  a  famous  parage  from  the  eccle- 
siastieal  history  of  our  own  time  would  be  relegated  by 
posterity  to  that  shadowy  region;  for  how  could  it  be 
doubted  that  such  names  as  Newman,  Wiseman,  Mas- 
terman,  Philpotts,  Wilde,  were  "^fictitious  appellations 
invented  by  an  allegorist,  either  to  set  form  certain 
qualities  or  attributes  of  certain  persons  whose  true 
names  were  concealed,  or  to  embody  certain  tendencies 
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of  the  times,  or  represent  certain  party  characteris- 
tics ?  "*  Similarly  it  might  be  ai-gued  that  Athenian 
history,  from  Draco  to  Pericles,  is  mythical — that  Draco 
■was  intended  to  represent  the  bloody  and  cruel  spirit 
of  the  old  aristocracy,  Cylon  their  crooked  courses, 
Solon  the  first  establishment  of  a  sole  authority  (for  it 
wonld  seem  to  be  thought  allowable  to  draw  a  deriva- 
tion from  a  cognate  dialect),  Fisistratus  the  nsnrpation 
iu  which  a  chiei persuaded  an  army  to  help  him,  Hip- 
pias,  Hmparchus,  and  Thessahis,  the  time  when,  with  the 
aid  of  Thessaly,  the  cavalry  service  was  first  fuUy  organ- 
ised, Isagoras  the  establishment  of  democracy,  Clisfhe- 
nes  the  triumph  of  ■physical  strength^  Themistoeles  the 
ascendancy  of  law,  Aristides  the  completion  of  the  hest 
form  of  government,  Pericles  the  age  when  Athens  at- 
tained her  full  glory.  Where  names  are  significant, 
and  their  etymology  is  accurately  known,  it  is  generally 
easy  fo  bend  them  into  agreenjent  even  with  the  actual 
historj'  of  the  time.  How  much  more  easy  must  it  be, 
when  their  signification  is  unknown,  to  affix  a  meaning 
on  plausible  grounds  which  shall  square  with  our  his- 
torical fancies ! 

But,  it  is  said,  the  histories  of  all  other  nations  run 
up  into  myth.  Can  the  Hebrews  be  a  solitary  excep- 
tion ?  This  is  simply  to  ask :  Can  there  be  direct  reve- 
lation at  all ;  or,  in  other  words,  can  God  or  a  Divine 
messenger  speak  to  man  face  to  face,  as  the  prophets 
declare  they  were  spoken  to  ?  If  He  can,  there  is  cer- 
tainly nothmg  to  prevent  the  subject  matter  of  His  rev- 
elation from  being  historical.  And  the  beginnings  of 
human  history  might  in  this  way  be  as  well  communi- 
cated as  any  other  facts,  past,  present,  or  future.  Nor 
is  it  at  all  impossible  that  the  true  history  may  have 
been  handed  down  in  one  Une  by  an  undefiled  tradi- 
tion, while  in  all  other  lines  it  was  corrupted.  The 
laws  which  govern  human  action  are  general,  not  uni- 

*  'Eclipse  of  Faith,'  pp.  347,  348.    The  Kignifloance  of  two  of  the  names 
belonging  to  this  paasage  of  our  history  gave  occasion  to  the  followine  coup- 
let, written  b;  a  living  scholar  at  the  time  of  the  "Papal  Aggreesioa   : — 
"Cum  Saplente  Pina  nostrsa  jnnrlt  In  arBS; 
Implusheu  S^iene  luslpieiuqua  Plugl" 
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versal ;  and  an  exception  is  so  much  a  matter  of  coiirse 
that  some  regard  it  as  "  proving  the  rule."  It  is  un- 
philosophical  to  assume,  merely  oti  the  analogy  of  other 
nations,  that  the  Hebrew  "  beginnings"  are  mythic. 
At  the  least,  they  ought  first  to  be  formally  compared 
with  the  "  beginnings  "  of  those  other  nations,  and  only 
pronounced  mythic  if  found  to  resemble  them.  Such  a 
comparison  has  not  been  made  at  all  fully  aa  yet ;  and, 
if  it  were  made,  would  exhibit  the  moat  atriking  diver- 
aity.*  The  "  beginnings  "  of  other  races  have  an  air  of 
extravagance  about  them,  a  tone  of  quaintness  and 
grotesquenesa  utterly  alien  from  the  "  Origines"  of  the 
Hebrews.  In  the  former  gods  have  tiieir  heada  cut  off, 
or  devour  their  children,  or  undergo  raarvellona  trans- 
formations, or  marry  their  mothers,  or  are  fished  up 
out  of  the  sea  by  fishermen,  or  are  otlierwise  set  before 
ua  in  ludicrous  aspects,  which  take  away  all  solemnity 
and  seriousness  from  the  narrative.  How  different 
from  this  ia  the  simple  and  awful  grandeur  of  Genesis ! 
What  a  deep  and  aolemn  eai'nestness  greets  us  in  the 
very  first  words  I  What  sustained  eenousness  do  we 
find  throughout!  How  evident  that  we  are  on  holy 
ground,  in  the  handa  of  a  writer  who  does  not  dare  to 
jest  or  sport  with  things  divine,  who  is  no  fanciful  alle- 
gorizer,  weaving  quaint  fables  to  delight  us  as  he  in- 
structs, but  one  who  speaks  as  in  the  presence  of  God, 
with  a  simple  reverent  solemnity,  incompatible  with 
any  conscious  departure  from  literal  truth  \     It  ia  im- 

Eossible  to  illustrate  this  subject  to  any  large  extent 
ere ;  but  the  reader  may  gain,  from  the  two  passages 
placed  below  in  parallel  columns,  a  tolerably  fair  notion 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  "  Origines  "  of  other  nations 
differ  in  tone  from  Genesis. 

AOOOTTXT  OF  THE  OrEAHOH  FEOM      AoCOTINT  OF  THE  OhEATION  FP.OM 

BBEOsrs.t  GasBBiS-t 

"la   the  beginning   all  was        "In  the  heginning  God  ore- 
darkness  aad  water,  and  therein    ated  the  heaven  and  the  earth. 


hasjgona  without  beiog  struck  with  tlio  dirersity  here  spoken  of.  (See  p.  374.1 
fAp.  Srncell.  'Chronograph.'  Tol.  i.  p.5B;  compsre  Euaeb.  'Chroa.  Can. 
i  2;  pp.  11, 12,  ed.  Mfli.  I  Gen.  i.  1-3;  24-27;  ii.  7. 
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were  generated  mongtrons  ani- 
mals of  strange  and  peculiar 
forms.  There  were  men  with 
two  wings,  and  others  even  with 
four,  and  with  two  faces:  and 
others  with  two  heads,  a  man's 
and  a  woman's,  on  one  hody; 
and  tbere  were  men  with  tie 
heads  and  the  horns  of  goats, 
and  men  with  hoofs  like  horses, 
and  some  with  the  upper  parts 
of  a  man  joined  to  the  lower 
parts  of  a  horse,  like  centaurs; 
and  there  were  bulls  with  hn- 
man  heads,  dogs  with  four 
bodies  and  with  fishes'  taila, 
men  and  horses  with  dogs' 
heads,  &o.,  &c.  A  woman,  ruled 
them  all,  hj  name  Omorka, 
which  is  the  same  as  '  the  sea.' 


"And  Belus  appeared,  and 
split  the  woman  in  twain;  and 
of  the  one  half  of  her  he  made 
the  heaven,  and  of  the  other 
half  the  earth ;  and  the  beasts 
that  were  in  her  he  caused  to 
perish.  And  he  split  the  dark- 
ness, and  divided  the  heaven 
and  the  earth  asunder,  and  put 
the  world  in  order;  and  the 
animals  that  could  not  bear  the 
light  perished. 
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And  the  earth  was  withoat  form 
and  void ;  and  darkness  was  up- 
on the  face  of  the  deep.  And 
the  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon 
the  face  of  the  waters. 


"And  God  said,  Let  there 
be  light ;  and  there  was  light. 
And  God  saw  the  light  that  it 
was  good ;  and  God  divided  the 
light  from  the  darkness.  And 
God  called  the  light  Day;  and 
the  darkness  he  called  Night. 
And  the  evening  and  the  morn- 
ing were  the  first  day. 

"And  God  SMd,  Let  there  be 
a  firmament  in  the  midst  of  the 
waters;  and  let  it  divide  the 
waters  irom  the  waters.  And 
God  made  the  firmament,  and 
divided  the  waters  which  were 
nnder  the  firmament  from  the 
waters  whicli  were  above  the 
firmament;  and  it  was  so.  And 
God  called  the  firmament  Heav- 
en. And  the  evening  and  the 
morning  were  the  second  day. 

"  And  God  said.  Let  the  earth 
bring  forth  the  living  creature 
after  his  kind,  cattle  and  creep- 
ing thing  and  beast  of  the  earth 
after  his  kind;  and  it  was  so. 
And  God  made  the  beast  of  the 
earth  after  his  kind,  and  cattle 
after  their  kind,  and  everything 
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"  Belns,  upon  this,  seeing  that  "  And  God  swd.  Let  us  make 
the  earth  was  desolate,  yet  teem-  man  in  our  image,  after  our  like- 
iagwith  productive  power,  eom-  ness;  and  let  them  have  domin- 
mauded  one  of  the  gods  to  cut  ion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and 
off  his  head,  and  to  mix  the  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and 
blood,  which  flowed  forth,  with  over  the  cattle,  and  over  all  the 
earth,  and  form  men  therewith,  earth,  and  over  every  creeping 
and  beasts  that  could  hear  the  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the 
light.  So  man  was  made,  and  earth.  So  God  created  man  in 
was  intelligent,  heing  a  partaker  his  own  image ;  in  the  image  of 
of  the  Divine  wisdom."  God  created  he  him;  male  and 

female  created  he  them. 

"And  the  Lord  God  formed 
man  of  the  dust  of  the  gronnd, 
and  breathed  into  his  nostrils 
the  hreath  of  life.  And  man 
became  a  living  soul." 

Y.  The  longevity  of  the  Patriarchs  appears  to 
modern  critics  "  at  variance  with  all  the  laws  of  hu- 
man and  animal  organism,"  and  therefore  "  as  contra- 
ry to  common  sense  as  the  notion  of  there  being  any 
real  chronology  in  astronomical  cycles  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  years."  *  Men,  we  are  told,  cannot 
everharve  lived  more  than  150,  or,  at  the  most,  200  years ; 
and  a  document  which  assigns  them  lives  of  300,  600, 
800,  and  even  900  years,  must  be  unhistorical,  and  is 
either,  in  respect  of  its  numbers,  -worthless,  or  to  be 
expJained  in  some  not  very  obvious  way.  This  argu- 
ment is  supposed  to  be  drawn  from  physiology,  another 
of  the  "infallible  sciences,"  which  are  held  to  lay 
down  laws,  not  only  for  our  practical  guidance  at  the 
present  day,  but  for  our  intellectual  Delief  as  to  tlie 
occurrences  of  all  past  ages.  In  truth,  however,  the 
science  of  physiology  has  not  spoken  on  the  point 
before  us.  Its  problem  has  been,  not  what  length  of 
time  it  is  possible  for  man  ever  to  have  lived,  but  how 
long  it  is  possible  for  him  now  to  live  under  the  present 

r,  '  BealwHrtetbnch,' 
B7;  Bredow,  'Unler- 
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circumstances  of  the  earth,  and  in  the  present  known 
condition  of  human  bodies.  And  even  this  question  it 
can  only  answer  empirically.  It  finds  the  body  to  be 
a  machine  which  wears  ont  by  use ;  but  it  fails  to 
discover  any  definite  rate  at  which  the  process  of  wear- 
ing out  must  proceed.  In  this  difliculty,  comparative 
physiology  does  not  help  it,  for  the  law  of  longevity  in 
the  brute  creation  is  capricious  in  the  extreme.  All 
the  proposed  standards  of  measurement — tlie  period  of 
gestation,  the  time  occupied  in  growth,  the  size  of  the 
ftiU-grown  body — when  applied  to  species  severally, 
fail  in  certain  instances.  Fhysiology  then  can  only 
eay :  These  human  bodies  are  mortal;  death  is  inevi- 
table ;  and,  so  far  as  modem  testimony  goes,  men  do 
not  seem  now  able  to  resist  the  tendency  to  decay  be- 
yond the  term  of  150,  or  at  the  utmost  200  years. 
But  the  possible  duration  of  life,  when  the  species  was 
but  recently  created,  and  had  its  vigour  unimpaired  by 
the  taint  of  hereditary  disease,  is  beyond  the  cog- 
nizance of  physiological  science,  which,  by  the  month 
of  its  most  celebrated  pj'ofeasors,  declines  to  pronounce 
a  positive  judgment.  The  great  Haller,  when  led  to 
speak  on  the  subject,  declared  the  problem  one  which 
could  not  be  solved,  on  account  of  the  absence  of  suffi- 
cient data,*  while  Bufibn  accepted  the  Scriptural 
account,  and  thought  he  could  see  physical  reasons 
why  life  should  in  the  early  ages  have  been  so  greatly 
extended,  f 

It  cannot,  therefore,  be  said  with  truth  that  the 
longevity  of  the  Patriarchs  is  "  at  variance  with  all " 
— or  indeed  with  any — "  of  the  laws  of  human  and 
animal  organism,"  We  do  not  know  on  what  longevity 
depends ;  we  could  not  possibly  tell  a  priori  whether 
man,  or  any  other  animal,  would  Hve  one,  ten,  twenty, 
fifty,  a  hundred,  or  a  thousand  years.  The  whole 
question  is  one  of  fact,  and  so  of  evidence.  Men  now 
do  not,  except  in  very  rare  instances,  exceed  100  years. 

*  "  Problems  ob  paucilatem  datonim  inaolubile."  ('  Element.  Phvaiolog.' 
Tiii.  %  SI.) 

t '  Hiitoire  N aturelle  de  rHomme,'  tEovrea,  vol.  iv.  pp.  858-861. 
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Was  this  always  bo,  or  was  it  once  different?  The 
Bible  answers  this  question  for  ua  very  clearly  and 
decidedly,  showing  us  that  -  hntnan  life  gradually  de- 
clined, beginning  -with  a  tei-m  little  short  of  a  millen- 
ninm,  and  by  degrees  contracting,  till,  in  Moses'  time, 
it  had  reached  (apparently)  its  present  limits  —  tlie 
days  of  man's  age  having  become  then  "  threescore 
years  and  ten,"  and  only  a  few,  "by  reason  of 
strength,"  reaching  to  fourscore  years.*  Does  other 
historical  testimony  really  run  counter  to  this,  and 
render  it  even  hard  to  believe  J  or  is  it  not  the  fact 
that  all  the  evidence  we  have  is  in  accordance  with 
the  Scriptural  narrative,  and  strongly  confirmatory  of 
the  statement  that  in  the  early  ages  human  life  was 
prolonged  very  much  beyond  its  present  term? 

In  the  Hindoo  accounts  there  are  four  ages  of  tlie 
world.  In  the  first,  man  was  free  from  diseases,  and 
attained  to  the  age  of  400  years;  in  the  second 
the  terra  of  life  was  reduced  to  300  years ;  in  the 
third  it  _  became  200 ;  and  in  the  fonrth  100.  The 
Babylonian  traditions  gave  to  their  early  monarchs 
reigns  of  between  two  and  three  thousand  years.  The 
Greeks  told  of  a  time  when  men  were  children  till  they 
reached  a  hnndred.f  Pliny  mentions  a  number  of 
authors,  according  to  whom  men  had  lived  300,  500, 
600,  and  800  years.*  Josephug  relates  that  the 
Egyptian,  Phtenician,  Babylonian,  and  Grecian  his- 
torians UHited  in  declaring  that  there  had  been  cases  of 
persons  living  nearly  1000  years.  8  It  seems  to  be 
(juite  certain  that  a  very  wide-spread  tradition  existed 
in  the  ancient  world,  to  the  effect  that  the  term  of 
human  life  had  been  greatly  abbreviated  since  man's 
first  appearance  upon  the  earth. 

VI,  The  duration  of  the  sojourn  in  Egypt,  whether 
taken  as  430  years,  according  to  the  apparent  meaning 
of  Ex.  xii.  40,  41,  or  as  215  years,  according  to  the 
traditional  explanation  of  that  passage,  is  thought  to 
be  unhistorical  because  of  the  impossibility  (as  it  is 

•  Pa.  10. 10.  The  Utle  of  this  psalm  is  "a  nrajer  of  Moses,  the  man  of 
God."  +  Heaiod, '  Op.  et  Dies,'  130,  ISl. 

X  '  Hist.  Fat.'  Tii.  48.  %  •  Ant.  Jud.'  i.  3. 
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eaid)  of  a  family  of  seventy  persons  haying,  even  in 
the  longer  of  the  two  periods,  multiplied  into  two 
millions  of  souls.  So  strongly  is  this  difficulty  felt, 
that  for  a  theologian  not  to  perceive  its  force,  is  regard- 
ed as  "  one  of  the  most  melancholy  signs  of  the  times," 
reducing  modern  exegesis  to  a  level  with  tlie  absurd- 
ities of  Rabbinical  comment.*  The  chronology,  it  is 
argued,  must  of  necessity  require  a  very  conBiderable 
expansion;  and  tliis  it  is  proposed  to  give  by  sub- 
stituting for  the  430  years  of  Moses  and  St.  Paul,  f 
liOO,  or  (more  exactly)  1427  years  (!)  as  the  real 
length  of  the  interval  between  the  going  down  of  Jacob 
into  Egypt  and  the  Exodus  under  Moses.  %  But  it  is 
more  easy  to  make  a  vague  and  general  charge  of  ab- 
surdity against  an  adversary  than  to  point  out  in  what 
the  absurdity  with  which  he  is  taxed  consists,  §  No  one 
asserts  it  to  be  naturally  probable  that  such  a  company 
as  went  down  with  Jacob  into  Egypt  would  in  iil5,  or 
even  in  430  years,  have  heconie  a  nation  possessing 
600,000  fighting  men.  Orthodox  commentators  simply 
say  that  such  an  increase  of  numbers  v/aspossible  even 
in  the  shortest  of  these  terms.  They  note  that  Jacob 
brought  into  Egypt  fifty-one  grandsons,  and  that  if, 
under  the  specifu  blessing  of  God  so  repeatedly 
promised  to  Abraham,  H  his  male  descendants  had  con- 
tinued to  increase  at  the  same  rate,  they  would  long 
within  the  specified  period  have  readied  tlie  required 
number.     In   point   of  fact,  they  would  in  the  fifth 

feneration  have  exceeded  850,000,  and  in  the  sixth 
ave  amounted  to  six  millions.^     If  God  can  bless 

•  Bunaen, '  Egypt,'  toI.  i.  p.  179.  t  Gal.  iii.  IT. 

iBunsen, '  Egypt,'  vol.  iv.  pp.  492,  493. 
When  U.  Bunaeo  condescends  to  psrticulariie,  lie  falls  bimsdf  lato  k 
rem uiBble  error.  Baumgarten  had  observed  tbat,  "if  we  deduct  from  the 
70  souls  who  came  into  ^ypt  14,  Til.  Jacob,  his  12  sons,  and  Dinah,  there 
reinainSS  pair  who  produced  childrpD."  M.  Bonsen  says  this  reminds  him 
of  FalstoflTs  mode  of  reckoning.  But  the  reokoning  is  perfecllT  correct,  since 
the  "  56  pair"  who  remain  consist  of  the  56  male  grandcbiidren  and  ereat- 
grandchildren  of  Jacob  (who,  together  wiHi  the  U  deducted,  make  up  tTie  70 
isouls).  and  their  idvei,  who  were  additional  to  the  70.    (See  Gen.  xlvi.  8-27.) 

i  Geo.  JU.  2;  liii.  16;  iyii.4^;  xxv   " 

1  The  average  increase  of  the  males  in 
ihan  sevenfold  each  generation.  A  aev 
£57,157  mdci  in  the  finh  generation,  and 

14* 
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■with  increase,  if  fecnndity  and  life  are  His  gifts,  He 
miglit,  by  making  every  marriage  fruitful  and  every 
chSd  grow  up,  raise,  even  with  greater  rapidity  than 
the  record  declares  to  have  been  done,  a  family  into  a 
nation.  At  the  same  time,  as  we  are  bound  not  to 
exaggerate  the  Divine  interference  with  tlie  ordinary 
course  of  nature  beyond  what  is  actually  stated  or 
implied  in  Scripture,  it  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
we  have  no  need  to  suppose  the  600,000  fighting  men 
who  quitted  Egypt,  though  they  are  all  called  Israel- 
ites, to  have  been  ail  descendants  of  Jacob,  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Patriarch's  family  came  down  into  Egyjit 
with  their  households.'''  What  the  size  of  the  patri- 
archal households  was,  we  may  gather  from  that  of 
Abraham,  whose  "  trained  servants  born  in  his  house  " 
amounted  to  SlS.f  Nor  was  this  an  exceptional  case. 
Esati  met  Jacob  on  hia  return  from  Padan-aram  with 
400  men,  who  were  probably  his  servants,  %  and  Jacob 
at  the  same  meeting  had  such  a  number  that  he 
could  divide  them  into  two  "bands,"  or  "armies" 
(rii^tiia).  §  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  whole  company 
which  entered  Egypt  with  Jacob  amounted  to  above 
a  thousand  souls.  ]  As  all  were  circumcised,^  all 
would  doubtless  be  considered  Israelites ;  and  their 
descendants  would  be  reckoned  to  the  tribes  of  their 
masters.  Again,  we  must  remember  that  polygamy 
prevailed  among  the  Hebrews;  and  that  though  po- 
lygamy, if  a  nation  lives  by  itself,  is  not  favourable 
to  rapid  increase,  yet,  if  foreign  wives  can  be  obtained 
in  any  number,**  it  is  an  mstitution  by  means  of 
which  population  may  be  greatly  augmented.  A 
recent  Shah  of  Persia  is  said  to  have  left  at  his  death 
nearly  three  thousand  descendants ;  and  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  one  of  his  sons  had  a  body-guard  of 

•  Oen.  iIt.  18 ;  Ei.  i  1.  f  Gen.  ilv.  1*. 

X  Gen.  uiii.  8.  %  Gen.  iixii.  7. 

J  Kurta  thinks  thej  must  have  consisted  oC  "several  thousands."  ('Hist 
of  Old  Covenant,'  toI.  ii.  p.  149,  E.  T.) 

H  Gea.  ivii.  13. 

**  Tbo  Israelites  could  probably  have  obtaioi 
of  tlie  Egyptians  I  slao  fram  the  Midiamtes  Q 
others. 
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sixty  grown  men,  wlio  all  called  him  father.*  Egypt, 
moreover,  was  a  country  where  both  men  and  annuals 
are  said  to  have  been  remarkably  prolific ;  f  where, 
therefore,  natural  law  would  have  tended  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  special  action  of  Divine  Providence  at 
this  time.  These  considerations  do  not  indeed  reduce 
the  narrative  within  the  category  of  ordinary  occur- 
rences; but  they  diminish  considerably  from  its  ex- 
traordinariness.  They  show  that  at  any  rate  there  is 
no  need  to  extend  tlie  period  of  the  sojourn  beyond  the 
430  years  of  the  Hebrew  text,  unless  we  seek  to  de- 
prive the  increase  of  that  special  and  exceptional 
character  which  is  markedly  assigned  to  it  by  the 
sacred  historian.  :|: 

It  is  further  maintained,  that,  even  apart  from  the 
entire  question  of  the  rapid  increase  of  the  Israelites  in 
Egypt,  the  Biblical  number,  430,  cannot  be  historical, 
because  it  is  the  exact  double  of  the  period  immediate- 
ly preceding  it,  that,  namely,  between  Abraham's  en- 
trance into  Canaan  and  Jacob's  journey  into  Egypt, 
It  is  "repugnant,"  we  are  told,  "  to  any  sound  critical 
view,"  to  believe  the  one  period  to  have  really  been  ex- 
actly the  double  of  the  other.§  The  nature  and  ground 
of  the  repugnancy  are  not  stated ;  but  apparently  the 
principle  assumed  must  be,  that  numerical  coincidences 
are  in  no  case  historical,  and  that  where  they  occur  we 
are  justified  in  assuming  that  one  or  other  of  the  two 
numbers  is  purely  artificial — the  invention  of  a  writer 
not  honest  enough  to  admit  his  ignorance.  But  is  this 
principle  really  sound  ?  "Will  there  he  no  numerical 
coincidences  in  historical  chronology?  What,  then, 
ehall  we  say  to  the  ready  acceptance  by  the  writer 
who  takes  this  view,  of  a  statement  made  by  Manetho, 

•  Sir  H.  Bawlioson  in  the  writer's  '  Herodotua,'  vol.  i.  p;  27T. 
t  Aristot.  'Hist.  An.'TiL  4;   Strab.  it.  1,  g  33;  Phn.  •  H.  S.' viL  3; 
Senee. '  Quiesl.  Kat.'  iii.  25;  Colum^. '  de  Re  Rnst.'  "  - 


I  "  And  Uie  ebiidren  o^  Israel  were  fruitful,  and  increased  abundantly, 
■tipl ■  ■  -  ""  '     "' 

(lb,  reraelS;  compare 


multiplied,  and  waied  eioeeding  mighty ;  and  the  land  waa  filled  with 
■'■^  '  "'  afflic(ei' 


plied  and  grew;  and  they  (i.e.  the  Egyptians)  were  grieved  because  of  the 

people  of  Israel."    (lb.  veraelS;  co ' ""  * 

§  Bimsen, '  figypt'g  Place,'  vol.  i. 
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that  during  a  certain  period  of  151  years  there  reigned 
in  different  ^arta  of  Egypt  two  contemporary  dynasties 
consisting  ot  exactly  forty-eight  kings  each  i  Yet  this 
is  exhibited  as  part  of  a  "  clear  historical  picture  "  in 
the  very  same  -work  which  proclaims  the  belief  in  a 
less  exact  coincidence  repugnant  to  all  sound  criti- 
cism.* The  truth  is,  that  a  certain  number  of  these 
coincidences  will  be  presented  by  the  historical  chro- 
nology of  any  nation.  For  instance,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  tlie  Persian  to  the  end  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war — a  very  marked  period  of  Grecian  History 
— was  eighty-six  years  ;  and  from  the  end  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war  to  the  termination  of  the  struggle  be- 
tween Sparta  and  Thebes— the  next  marked  period — 
was  exactly  half  the  time,  or  forty-three  years.  At 
Home,  irom  the  beginning  of  the  disturbances  caused 
by  the  Gracchi  to  the  first  civil  war  between  Sylla  and 
Marius  was  forty-four  years,  and  from  the  breaking  out 
of  this  war  to  the  death  of  Julius  Cjesar  was  likewise 
fopty-four  years.  (It  was  also  exactly  forty-four  years 
from  the  death  of  Julius  Caesar  to  the  reputed  year  trf 
the  birth  of  Christ.)  In  the  Mohammedan  Caliphate 
the  family  of  Mohammed  occupied  the  throne  irom  b.c. 
632  to  B.C.  661,  or  (inclusively)  thirty  years;  and  the 
succeeding  dynasty  of  the  Ommiades  held  it  from  b.c. 
660  to  B.C.  750,  or  just  ninety  years,  thrice  the  time  of 
their  predecessors.  Again,  in  the  portion  of  Jewish 
history  with  respect  to  which  there  is  no  dispute,  the 
length  of  the  period  of  independence  intervening  be- 
tween the  Syrian  and  the  Roman  servitudes  is  exactly 
equal  to  that  of  the  servitude  under  Eome,  which 
began  with  Antipater  and  terminated  with  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  by  Titus.t  But  it  is  needless 
to  multiply  instances.  Common  sense  assures  us  that 
such  accidental  coincidences  must  occasionally  take 
place ;  and  no  chronology  claiming  to  be  historical  is 
to  be  rejected  on  account  of  them,  unless  they  are  of 

*  Bunaen, '  Egypt,'  rol.  iv,  p.  510. 

+  Jiidas  MaccaboBus  rpTolled  b.c.  186.  Antipaferwaa  made  Procurator 
of  Judffiabj  JuIiusC^aarinB.c.  48.  Jerusaiem  was  dealroyedi-D.  79.  Bnl 
166—48=118,  and  48-K0=118. 
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more  frequent  occurrence  in  it  than  can  be  accounted 
for  by  the  doctrine  of  chances.  It  is  not  pretended 
that  they  are  frequent  in  the  Pentateuch  ;  nor  indeed 
in  the  whole  of  the  five  books  of  Moses  is  tliere  any 
other  instance  of  a  recurring  number  that  has  given 
rise  to  any  suspicion. 

18.  It  appears,  then,  from  this  whole  review,  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  history  of  the  world,  so  far  as  it 
is  yet  known,  that  forms  even  a  serious  objection  to 
the  authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch.  "Were  we  bound 
down  to  the  numbers  of  the  Hebrew  text  in  regard  to 
the  period  between  tlie  Flood  and  Abraham,  we  should, 
indeed,  find  ourselves  in  a  difficulty.  Three  hundred 
and  seventy  years  would  certainly  not  seem  to  he  suffi- 
cient time  for  the  peopling  of  tlie  world,  to  the  extent 
to  which  it  appears  to  have  been  peopled  in  the  days 
of  Abraham,  and  for  tlie  formation  of  powerful  and 
settled  monarchies  in  Babylonia  and  Egypt,  But  the 
adoption  of  the  Septuagint  numbers  for  this  period, 
which  are  on  every  ground  preferable,  brings  the  chro- 
nology into  harmony  at  once  with  the  condition  of  the 
world  as  shown  to  us  in  the  account  given  in  Scripture 
of  the  times  of  Abraham,  and  with  me  results  obtain- 
able from  the  study,  in  a  sober  spirit,  of  profane  his- 
tory. A  thousand  years  is  ample  time  for  the  occupa- 
tion of  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  by  a  considera- 
ble population,  for  the  formation  ot^  governments,  the 
erection  even  of  such  buildings  as  the  Pyramids,  the 
advance  of  the  arts  generally  to  the  condition  found  to 
exist  in  Egypt  under  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  and  for 
almost  any  amount  of  subdivision  and  variety  in  lan- 
guages. More  time  does  not  seem  to  be  in  any  sense 
needed  by  the  facts  of  history  hitherto  known  to  us. 
The  world,  generally,  is  in  a  primitive  and  simple  con- 
dition at  the  time  of  the  call  of  Abraham.  Men  are 
still  chiefly  nomades.  Population  seems  sparse ;  for 
Abraham  and  Lot  find  plenty  of  vacant  land  in  Pales- 
tine, and  the  descendants  ot  Abraham  experience  no 
difficulty  in  overspreading  several  countries.  Settled 
kingdoms  appear  nowhere,  except  in   Egypt  and  in 
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Babylonia  ;  and  there  tlie  governments  are  of  the  sim- 
plest form.  Art  in  Babylonia  is  in  a  poor  and  low 
condition,  the  implements  used  being  chiefly  of  stone 
and  flint.  Yet  Babylon  is  much  superior  to  her  neigh- 
bours, holds  Assyria  in  subjection,  and  claims  Die 
second  place  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Her  histori- 
cal begmnings  reach  back,  at  the  utmost,  to  b.o.  2458, 
while  those  of  Egypt  are  probably  but  a  very  little 
earlier.  All  other  nations  acknowledge  themselves 
younger  than  these  two,  and  have  no  traditions  even 
of  their  existence  much  before  n.c.  2000.  The  idea 
tliat  the  Biblical  chronology  is  too  narrow,  that  it 
cramps  history,  and  needs  to  be  set  aside  in  favour  of 
a  scheme  which  puts  10,000  years  between  the  Deluge 
and  the  birth  of  Christ,  is  not  one  ■which  has  grown 
upon  men  gradually  through  tlie  general  tenor  of  their 
inquiries  into  the  antiquities'  of  different  nations.  It  is 
merely  the  dream  of  a  single  historical  enthusiast,  who, 
devoting  himself  to  the  history  of  one  country,  and  pin- 
ning his  faith  on  one  author — whom  after  all  he  exag- 
gerates and  misrepresents — has  come  U>  imagine  that 
the  additional  time  is  required  by  the  history  of  hia 
favourite,  and  has  then  forced  and  strained  the  histo- 
ries of  other  countries,  with  which  he  has  no  special 
acquaintance,  into  a  distant  agreement  with  the  chro- 
nological scheme  formed  upon  the  supposed  necessities 
of  a  single  kingdom  and  people.  As  for  tlie  further 
requirement  of  another  10,000  years  between  the  Del- 
uge and  the  creation  of  man,  it  rests  upon  linguistic 
phantasies  of  the  most  purely  speculative  character. 
The  remainder  of  the  historical  objections  to  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  Pentateuch,  though  sometimes  ingen- 
ious, have  in  them  nothing  to  alarm  us.  Profane  Tiis- 
tory  is  decidedly  favourable  to  a  Deluge  extending  to 
all  races  of  men,  and  to  the  greater  longevity  of  man 
in  the  earlier  ages.  Etlinological  research  tends  con- 
tinually more  and  more  to  confirm,  instead  of  shaking, 
the  account  given  of  the  affiliation  of  nations  in  the 
tenth  chapter  of  Genesis.  The  more  accurately  old 
myths  are  examined,  the  more  evident  does  it  become 
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that  their  tone  and  spirit  are  wholly  different  from  the 
tone  and  spirit  of  Scripture,  The  Pentateuch  has  the 
air  and  roanner  of  history  ;  the  Jews  have  always  re- 
garded it  in  that  light ;  and  modern  historical  and 
geographical  inquiries,  whenever  tliey  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity of  testing  tlie  accuracy  of  the  narrative,  are 
found  to  bear  witness  to  its  truth.  Whatever  may  be 
the  scientific  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  literal  recep- 
tion of  some  portions,  historical  difficulties  of  any  real 
magnitude  there  are  none.  Internally,  the  narrative  ia 
consistent  with  itself;  externally,  it  is  supported  by  all 
that  has  any  claim  to  be  considered  sober  earnest  in 
the  histories  of  other  nations.  The  Christian  world, 
which  has  reposed  upon  it  for  nearly  2000  years,  as  an 
authentic  record  of  tiie  earliest  ages,  is  justified,  by  all 
the  results  of  modem  historical  research,  in  Btill  con- 
tinuing its  confident  trust.  Tliere  is  really  not  a  pre- 
tence tor  saying  that  recent  discoveries  in  the  field  of 
history,  monumental  or  other,  have  made  the  accept- 
ance of  the  Mosaic  narrative  in  its  plain  and  literal 
sense  any  more  difficult  now  than  in  the  days  of  Eos- 
suet  or  Stiliingfleet, 
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1.  As  in  the  natural  world  wisdom  and  intelligence 
are  among  the  signs  of  life  in  an  intelligent  being,  so 
in  the  spiritual  world  a  epiritiial  understanding  follows 
on  tlie  possession  of  spiritual  life.  As  the  Divine 
Spirit  gives  life,-Bo  He  inspires  wisdom.  Indeed  all 
spiritual  gifts  flow  equally  from  tlie  same  Spirit,  St. 
Paul  says  that  "  there  are  diversities  of  gifts,  but  the 
same  Spirit,"  who  gives  to  one  the  word  of  wisdom, 
to  another  the  woi-d  of  knowledge,  to  another  faith,  to 
another  miracles  and  gifts  of  healing,  to  another  proph- 
ecy, to  another  divers  kinds  of  tongues,  to  another  the 
interpretation  of  tongues.  So  he  describes  tiie  influ- 
ence of  that  one  and  the  selfsame  Spirit  on  the  early 
disciples  in  the  Church  of  Corinth.  Are  we  to  take 
this  literally?  Are  we  to  believe  that,  whilst  some 
had  spiritual  wisdom  and  understanding — and  that  in 
larger  or  less  degrees — others  were  enabled  to  work 
miracles,  others  to  prophesy  ;  that  whilst  to  some  there 
was  only  the  common  understanding  of  spiritual  truths 
and  mysteries,  such  as  an  enlightened  mind  among  our- 
selves could  penetrate,  to  others  there  was  given  an  in- 
fallible knowledge  of  future  events  or  of  Divine  truths 
otherwise  unknown  to  man?  Or,  on  the  other  hand, 
shall  we  think  no  more  than  this — that  the  Holy 
Spii-it,  who  is  the  inspirer  of  all  wisdom,  by  regenerating 
the  heart,  purifying  the  soul,  exalting  the  affections, 
and  cLuickening  the  intuitions  of  the  mind,  gives  to 
some  men  more  than  to  othei-s  an  insight  into  things 
heavenly,  and  so  enables  them  in  all  times  and  in  all 
ages  of  the  Church  to  be  exponents  of  the  Divine  will  ? 
— that  He  reveals  God  and  Chi-ist  in  their  inmost  con- 
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sciences,  inspiring  them  witli'all  high  and  holy  thoughts, 
and  that  thus  they  can  utter  tilings  which  would  he  deep 
mysteries  to  other  men,  and  which  are,  indeed,  the  ora- 
cles of  God  ? 

2.  This  is  pretty  much  tlie  question  concerning  in- 
spiration 80  much  agitated  now.  When  we  come  to 
consider  it,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  we  must 
admit  a  human  and  a  Divine  element.  There  is  the 
mind  of  the  Prophet  or  Apostle  to  be  enlightened,  and 
the  Holy  Spirit,  the  inspirer  or  enlightener.  The 
question  will  be,  in  what  manner  and  in  what  propor- 
tion these  two  elements  coexist,  "We  may  suppose  tlie 
human  mind  perfectly  passive,  acting  simply  under  a 
mechanical  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  speaking  or 
writing  not  its  own  thonghts  or  its  own  words,  but 
only  the  thoughts  and  words  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  Or 
we  may  suppose  tlie  mind  of  the  writer  or  speaker  act- 
ing altogether  freely,  speaking  entirely  its  own  thoughts 
and  words,  but  having  derived  from  Divine  communion 
and  enlightenment  a  higher  tone,  having  acquired 
a  correcter  judgment,  and,  from  a  deep  spiritual  in- 
sight, able  to  speak  spiritui^  things  such  as  the  natural 
man  receiveth  not.  These  are  the  two  extremes.  The 
one  is  verbal  inspiration,  simple  dictation,  so  that  the 
lips  of  the  Prophet  and  the  pen  of  the  Evangelist  are 
but  mechanical  organs  moved  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 
The  other  is  no  more  than  an  exaltation  of  the  natural 
faculties  by  the  influence  of  the  same  Spirit,  such  an 
exalfation  as  we  must  believe  all  wise  and  holy  men  to 
have  received,  an  inspiration  such  as  that  by  which  a 
Hooker  or  a  Butler  wrot  ethe  works  which  bear  their 
names.  There  are  many  intermediate  steps  between 
these  two,  but  no  one  can  exceed  either  of  tliese  ex- 
tremes and  yet  call  himself  a  Christian. 

3.  Many  causes  have  brought  this  subject  into 
controversy  at  present.  It  has,  however,  occupied  the 
thoughts  of  thoughtful  men,  and  has  been  debated 
and  disputed  on  in  earlier  times ;  and  a  rapid  glance  at 
the  history  of  the  question  may  be  a  help  to  giving  it 
its  true  place,  and  perhaps  to  finding  its  true  solution. 
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The  reverence  -wliich  the  ancient  Jews  felt  for  the 
Jewish  Scriptures,  mi'^t  have  sprung  from  the  highest 
theory  of  verbal  inspiration.  Their  care  to  count 
every  verse  and  letter  in  every  book  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, to  retain  every  large  or  small  letter,  every 
letter  above  or  below  the  line,  their  belief  that  a  mys- 
tery Inrked  in  every  abnormal  state  of  letter,  jot,  or 
tittle,  cannot  have  resulted  from  any  lower  principle. 
Later  Jews,  like  the  Cabbalists  or  Maimonides,  may 
have  become  Pantheists  or  Kationalists  ;  but  the  more 
ancient  have  left  us  the  clearest  proof  that  they  esteemed 
the  Scriptures  as  the  express  word  of  God  Himsoif. 
The  well-known  tradition  amongst  the  Alexandrian 
Jews  concerning  the  verbal  agreement  of  all  the  LXX, 
translators,  though  working  in  seventy  separate  cells, 
looks  the  same  way.  There  is  considerable  reason  to 
believe  tliat  the  distinction  between  the  different  books 
of  scripture — the  Hagiographa  being  esteemed  inferior 
to  the  Pj-ophets,  and  the  Prophets  inferior  to  the  law — 
was  at  least  much  magnified,  if  not  wholly  invented, 
hy  the  later  Jews.  So  far,  however,  as  sncn  a  distinc- 
tion and  such  difference  of  estimation  existed  at  all,  so 
far  we  must  perhaps  believe  that  there  was  a  notion  of 
something  like  degrees  of  inspiration. 

The  earlier  Christian  Fathers  seem  to  have  followed 
much  the  same  couree  as  tljeir  Jewish  predecessors. 
Clemens  Komanus  calls  the  Holy  Scriptures  "  the  true 
words  of  the  Holy  Ghost"  (c.  45).  No  definite  theory 
of  inspiration  would  be  likely  to  be  propounded ;  but  the 
general  reverence  for  the  words  of  Holy  Writ,  and  the 
deep  significance  believed  to  exist  underneath  the 
letter,  prove  the  belief  in  inspiration  to  have  been  very 
strong  and  universal.  Justin  Martyr,  and  his  Jewish 
opponent,  seem  fully  agreed  in  their  appreciation  of  the 
Old  Testament,  "No  Scripture  can  be  opposed  to  any 
other  Scripture"  ('  Dialog.'  p.  289).  Irensens  saw  in 
our  Lord's  promise  to  his  Apostles — "  He  that  heareth 
you,  heareth  Me"  (Luke  x,  16)— an  assurance  of  their 
infallibility  in  the  Gospel.  "  After  the  Lord's  resurrec- 
tion they  were  indued  with  the  power  of  the  Holy 
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Ghost,  and  had  perfect  knowledge  of  the  truth.  He, 
therefore,  who  despises  theii-  teaching  despises  Christ 
and  God  "  (Iren.  iii.  1).  Still  it  may  be  fairly  said 
that  Irenreus,  in  his  accounta  of  the  composition  of  the 
Gospel,  seenas  to  combine  a  liuman  element  with  the 
Divine.     (See  Iren.  iii.  11.) 

TertuUian  embraced  tlie  Montanist  belief,  that  Di- 
vine communications  were  made  to  man  by  means  of 
a  condition  of  trance  or  e(«tasy.  In  tliis  trance  the 
prophet  was  supposed  to  lose  all  sense,  like  a  Pythoness 
under  the  influence  of  tlie  Divine  afflatus  (e.  Harcion. 
iv.  22),  Tills  was  the  highest  kind  of  inspiration. 
Yet  he  seems  to  have  thought  that  the  Apostles  were  at 
times  allowed  to  speak  their  own  words,  and  not  the 
words  of  God,  as  where  St,  Paul  (1  Cor.  vii.  13)  says, 
"  To  the  rest  speak  I,  not  the  Lord  "  ('  De  Monogam.' 
c.  3). 

The  Alexandrian  Fathers,  Clement  and  Orfgen, 
though  adopting  somewhat  of  the  Neo-PIatonic  views  of 
the  soul,  as  receiving  an  enlightenment  by  communion 
with  the  Divine  Logos,  appear  to  have  held  firmly  the 
infallibility  of  every  word  of  Scripture ;  and  the  Mys- 
tical sense  which  they  attach  to  the  history  and  the 
language  of  the  Old  Testament  seems  to  point  even  to 
verbal  inspiration.  (See  Lumper, '  Historia  Tbeologico- 
critica,'  vol.  9.  c.  4.  §  iii.  art.  2.)  Origen  was,  however, 
the  firet  great  Biblical  critic :  few  things  have  tended 
more  than  Biblical  criticism  to  modify  the  theory  of 
verbal  inspiration :  and  this  appeared  even  in  the 
patristic  ages  and  among  some  of  the  most  illustiioua 
of  the  patristic  writers.  The  critical  labours  of  Chry- 
Bostom  and  Jerome,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  centu- 
ry, made  them  observe  tlie  apparent  discrepancies  in 
the  account  of  the  Evangelists,  and  other  like  difiicul- 
ties  in  Holy  Writ.  Such  ebservations  led  to  a  greater 
appreciation  of  the  human  element  in  the  composition 
of  Scripture.  St.  Chrysostom  could  see  that  some 
slight  variations  in  the  difl'erent  narratives  of  tlie  same 
event  were'no  cause  for  anxiety  or  unbelief,  but  rather 
a  proof  that  the  Evangelista  were  independent  wit- 
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neases.  And  St.  Jerome  coiijd  discern  in  the  I^ew 
TeBtament  writers  a  dialect  inferior  to  the  purest  Greek, 
and  even  at  times  a  mixtare  of  human  passion  in  the 
langnage  of  the  Apostles,*  All  this,  however,  these 
Pathera  clearly  held  to  be  subjected  and  subordinate 
to  the  general  Divine  influence  of  the  guiding  and 
overruling  Spirit. 

4.  No  argument  against  a  high  doctrine  of  inspi- 
ration, as  held  hy  the  Fatliers,  can  be  fairly  deduced 
from  the  fact  that  they  were  disposed  to  admit  the 
inspiration  of  other  writings  besides  the  Canonical 
Scriptures,  Many  of  them  knew  the  Old  Testament 
only  in  the  Greek  translation,  and  were  inclined  to 
pay  the  same  reverence  to  that  which  may  have  been 
due  only  to  the  Hebrew  original.  The  writings  of 
Clement  and  Hermas  were  at  first  received  as  canonical, 
though  more  careful  inquiry  excluded  them  from  the 
Canon  of  the  New  Testament.  Tliis  may  be  an  argu- 
ment against  the  critical  accuracy  of  the  Fathers,  but 
is  none  against  tlieir  belief  in  the  inspiration  of  the 
Bible.  Nor,  again,  ai"e  we  warranted  in  thinking  that 
they  confounded  natural  enlightenment  with  spiritual 
inspiration,  because  some  of  them  speak  as  if  prophetic 
powers  and  supernatural  illumination  were  vouchsafed 
to  others  besiaes  the  Apostles  of  Christ.  There  can 
be  no  question  that  the  eariier  Fathers  believed  in  the 
continuation  of  the  miraculous  powers  of  the  Apostolic 
age  down  to  their  own  times,  and  hence  they  looked 
themselves  for  a  special  illumination  from  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Yet,  even  so,  they  distinguished  carefully 
between  the  gift  of  infallibility  in  things  spiritual 
vouchsafed  to  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
the  gift  of  Divine  illumination  to  themselves  and  their 
own  contemporaries-t 

"  Neander, '  Hiatory  of  Doctrines,'  i.  280.    (Bohn.) 

t  Ignatius  claims  for  himself  that  he  knew  the  doctrines  which  he  taoght, 
not  from  man,  but  from  fho  testimony  of  the  Spirit  {'ad  Philadelph,"  7)jl)ut 
tben  he  clearly  distinguishes  between  himselfaiid  the  Apostles.  "  I  do  not 
enjoin  jou  as  Peter  and  Pauli  they  were  Apostles,  I  a  cop'lomn«'l  m^n  " 
CAd.  Eph.'  15.)  And  Tertulhan,  who  look  a  peculiarly  h 
Divina  illumiDtttion  of  the  true  Christian,  says  distinctly  that 
haYB  the  Spirit  of  God,  but  all  are  not  Apostles."    " 
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5.  The  Cburcli  of  tli.e  middle  ages  had,  for  the  most 
part,  a  belief  similar  to  that  of  the  earlier  Fathere. 
Visions,  and  dreams,  and  sensible  ilhiniinatione  were 
still  expected.  Miraculous  powers  and  Divine  inspira- 
tion were  still  believed  to  reside  in  the  Cbureb;  but 
the  Scriptures  were  not  the  lees  esteemed  as  specially, 
and  in  a  sense  distinct  and  pecnliai",  the  lively  oracles 
of  God.  Still  the  bold  speculations  of  Abelard,  in  the 
twelfth  century,  reached  the  doctrine  of  inspiration  as 
well  as  other  deep  questions  of  theology.  The  Prophets, 
as  he  taught,  had  sometimes  the  gift  of  prophecy  and 
sometimes  spote  fi-om  their  own  minds.  The  Apostles 
too  were  liable  to  error,  as  St.  Peter  on  the  question  of 
circumcision,  who  was  i-eproved  by  St.  Paul.*  Abe- 
lard's  tendency  was  rationalistic.  But  here  a  very  im- 
portant phenomenon,  not  confined  to  the  middle  ages, 
but  very  apparent  then,  deserves  our  careful  attention. 
In  all  ages  of  the  Church  we  find  frequent  tendencies 
to  mysticism.  The  desire  for  a  kind  of  ecstatic  vision 
of  things  Divine,  of  absti'action  from  the  external 
world,  and  an  absorbed  contemplation  of  the  Deity,  is 
natural  to  enthusiastic  temperaments,  and  is  not  uncom- 
mon in  times  of  dogmatic  eonti'oversy.  The  state  so 
sought  after  seems  to  ofl'ep  a  refuge  from  the  strife  of 
tongues,  from  the  din  and  noise  and  nncharitableness 
of  the  world  and  the  Church  without.  Those  who  have 
taken  this  line,  indulged  in  this  spirit,  have,  of  coui-se, 
a  firm  belief  in  the  communion  of  the  Christian  soul 
with  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  look  for  constant  revelations 
from  the  Divine  to  the  human  intelligence.  The  mys- 
tic is  transported  out  of  self,  and  aims  at  frequent  su- 
pernatural communion  with  God.  To  such  a  person 
the  condition  of  the  devout  soul  is  a  condition  of  con- 
stant inspiration.  It  is  very  true  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  ever  present  with  the  Church,  ever  dwells  in  the 
souls  of  Christians,  is  our  teacher  and  guide  in  all 
things,  is  ever  ready  to  enlighten  our  understandings,  as 

4.)     Se» 

Ed.  Heucke,  p.  10.    bee  Neaader,  'Hist,  of  Doctrine/ 
Tol.  ii.  p.  492, 
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well  as  to  convert  our  hearts.  Rut  tbis  truth  of  Serip- 
tnre,  pressed  to  the  extent  of  mjBtieiBin,  "breaks  down 
the  boundary  between  the  inspiration  of  Propliete  or 
Apostles,  and  the  enlightenment  of  the  Christian  soul. 
The  genuine  mystic  is  himself  in  a  state  of  the  high- 
est inspiration.  The  intuitions  of  his  spirit  enable  him 
to  see  things  invisible.  High  doctrine  concerning  the 
Church  is  favourable  enongh  to  such  a  view  of  things. 
Belief  in  the  infallibility  of  the  existing  Qhurch,  in  its 
miraculous  powers,  and  in  frequent  revelations  to  the 
higherSaints,  looked  all  this  way.  Again,  it  is  well  known 
how  mysticism  tended  to  Pantheism.  Striving  after 
absorption  in  God,  men  leanied  to  identify  their  own 
minds,  more  or  less,  with  Deity.  The  Divine  Spirit  was 
believed  to  dwell  in  all  human  souls,  and  needed  only  to 
be  stirred  np  within  them.  The  inclination  to  look 
wholly  within,  neglect  of  the  objective,  cultivation  only 
of  the  subjective— all  this  too  readily  takes  a  panthe- 
istic direction.  And  so  we  find  many  sects  of  medieval 
mystics  lapsing  at  length  into  pure  Pantlieism — a  state 
ot^ belief  in  which  it  is  plain  enough  that  anything  like 
the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Scrip- 
tures is  impossible,  as  it  cannot  be  distinguished  from 
the  illumination  of  any  devout  mind,  or  from  the  inspi- 
rations of  genius.  *  This  is  a  thing  of  great  importance 
to  observe,  as  it  shows  itself  in  subsequent  ages  of 
Church  History.  Mysticism  and  extreme  spiritualism 
destroy  any  definite  doctrine  of  the  inspiration  of  Scrip- 
ture,'and  they  very  readily  glide  into  Pantheism. 

6.  The  ^Reformation,  of  eouree,  introduced  much 
thought  and  controversy  about  Scripture.  "  The  suffi- 
ciency of  the  Scriptures  for  salvation  "  became  a  Eef- 
ormation  watchword :  Scripture,  the  written  word  of 
God,— not  the  unwritten  record  of  the  Church,  Tradi- 
tion. The  natural  inclination  was  to  a  very  high  es- 
teem of  the  Bible,  as  the  definite  deposit  of  Christian 
truth,  in  contradistinction  to  the  indeflniteness  of  the 
traditions  of  the  Church,  and  of  that  teaching  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  ever  present  with  the  Cliurch,  on  which  the 
Roman  divines  insisted.     Nevertheless,  the  tendency 
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of  the  Reformation  was  to  boldness  of  tliought  and  free- 
dom of  inquiry.  Erasmus,  the  great  forerunner  of  Lu- 
ther, had  from  his  critical  investigations  been  led  to  a 
Bomewhat  freer  view  of  inspiration  than  had  been  com- 
mon before  him.  He  tiiought  it  unnecessaiy  to  attrib- 
ute everything  in  the  Aposfles  to  miraculous  teaching, 
Christ  suffered  the  Apostles  to  err,  and  that  too  after  the 
descent  of  the  Paraclete,  but  not  so  as  to  endanger  the 
faith.*  Even  Luther,  the  great  master  mind  of  the 
age,  with  his  strong  subjective  tendency,  and  with  hia 
indomitable  boldness,  ventured  to  subject  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament  to  the  criterion  of  his  own  intuition. 
The  teaching  of  St.  Paul  penetrated  and  convinced  his 
Boul ;  St.  James  seemed  to  contradict  St.  Paul ;  aud  his 
Epistle  was  rejected  as  an  Epietle  of  straw.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  he  afterwards  regretted  and 
retracted ;  but  words  once  spoken  reach  far  and  -ffide, 
and  can  never  be  unsaid  again. 

7.  The  tendency  of  Calvin  and  thcCalvinist  reform- 
ers was  less  subjective  and  more  scholastic  than  that 
of  Luther  and  the  Lutherans.  Tlieir  distinct  and  defi- 
nite system  of  doctrine,  like  that  of  their  forenmners 
Augustine  and  Aquinas,  naturally  found  a  place  for 
the  plenary  and  even  verbal  inspiration  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, so  that  some  of  the  Swiss  Confessions  speak  of 
simple  dictation  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  Remonstrants 
or  Arminians,  on  the  other  hand,  were  more  disposed 
to  Rationalism  than  the  generality  of  the  refonned ; 
and  writers,  like  Grotius  and  Episcopius,  made  clear 
distinctions  between  the  Divine  and  the  human  ele- 
ments in  the  writers  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.f 
The  Socinians  were,  of  course,  the  most  rationalis- 
ing sect  of  those  which  early  sprang  from  the  Reforma- 
tion, a  fungus-growth,  rather  than  one  of  the  natural 
branches.     At  first,  however,  they  took  the  same  view 

*  Non  est  necesse  nt  quicquid  fuit  in  Apostolis  prolinus  ad  miraculum 
TOoemQa.  Passus  est  errare  auos  Chrlstus,  etiam  post  acceplum  Paraoletum, 
sednon  usque  ad  iidei  poriculum.— Erasm.  iJijB«.,  lib.  ii.,  torn.  it.    Edit. 

t  S.  ff.  A  Spirilu  SaQcto  diclari  historias  non  fuifopus.  Satis  fuit  scrip- 
torem  memoriii  valere. — Orotius,  Vot.  pro  pace  Eeclss.,  tom.  iii.  p.  672.   Loud. 
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as  other  Protestant  writers  of  the  authority  of  Holy 
Writ,  only  tliey  were  less  sensitive  ahout  difBeulties 
and  apparent  discrepancies  in  Scripture,  and  more  dis- 
posed to  cut  and  square  it  so  as  to  accord  with  what 
appeared  to  them  to  lie  reason  and  common  sense, 
This  tendency  more  and  more  fully  developed  itself. 
The  modem  Unitarian  is  a  genuine  Rationalist,  often 
little  different  from  a  Deist. 

The  mystical  spirit,  which  had  long  heen  swelling 
up  under  the  weight  of  the  Medieval  Church,  some- 
times wholly  within  it,  sometimes  bursting  forth  from 
the  pressure,  showed  itself  in  many  places  and  many 
forms,  after  the  triumph  of  the  Eeformation.  Its  ele- 
vation of  the  subjective  over  the  objective,  of  the  in- 
ward life  over  the  outward  letter,  led  insensibly  to  a 
disregard  of  the  Bible  in  comparison  with  the  internal 
testimony  and  the  intuition  of  the  soul.  The  Anabap- 
tists of  Germany  were  of  the  coarsest  class  of  mystics. 
Among  the  best  have  been  the  Quakers  in  this  country. 
The  leading  principle  of  George  Fox,  their  founder, 
was  the  doctnne  of  the  Inward  Light,  This  is  the  true 
principle  of  all  knowledge  of  rehgion.  The  outward 
Word  is  chiefly  valuable  as  it  stirs  up  the  Word  within. 
The  highest  source  of  knowledge  is  this  inward  illu- 
mination. All  outward  forms,  all  outward  tests,  all 
creeds  and  confessions,  ai-e  strictly  forbidden.  Even 
the  Bible  must  be  subordinated  to  the  light  of  God 
within.  It  is  evident  that,  on  this  principle,  there  can 
be  no  distinction  between  the  inspiration  of  Prophets 
and  Apostles  and  the  inspiration  of  every  devout  soul. 
It  is  also  observable  how  this  theory  produces  results 
like  those  which  spring  from  the  Roman  doctrine  of 
tradition.  Tlie  written  Word  of  God  is  no  longer  the 
final  court  of  appeal  in  controversies  of  doctrine.  The 
Church  of  Rome  finds  an  infallible  interpreter  in  that 
Divine  Spirit  which  ever  dwells  in  and  guides  the 
Cliureh.  The  mystic  has  an  infallible  interpreter  in 
his  own  bosom,  who  not  only  opens  his  understanding 
that  he  may  understand  the  Scriptures,  but  communi- 
cates directly  and  sensibly  truth  to  the  soul.     It  is  also 
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very  deserving  of  remark,  however  painful  it  may  be, 
that  at  one  time  the  Quakera  were  rapidly  hurrying 
into  Rationalism,  and  even  Socinianism — the  coldest 
forms  of  unbelief — from  the  warm  mysticism  of  their 
first  founders. 

To  come  nearer  to  onr  own  times,  the  whole  spirit 
of  the  last  century  in  Germany  -was  subjective.  There 
seemed  a  reaction  from  the  positive  spirit  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  whieli  has  been  call^  the  middle  age 
of  the  lieformation.  Pietism  was  the  form  taken  by 
the  religious  revival,  a  form  which  was  eminently  sub- 
jective, and  whch  partook  much  of  the  mystical.  The 
philosophical  spirit  was  of  the  same  character.  The 
very  principle  of  illuminism  (auklarung)  was,  that  there 
is  in  man's  inmost  consciousness  an  intuitional  knowl- 
edge of  truth.  Its  motto — "  Wahr  ist  was  klar  ist," 
"  that  is  true  which  is  clear," — sufficiently  indicates 
its  character.  Proceeding  from  such  a  ground,  and 
raising  Natural  Keligion  to  the  rank  of  a  Eevelation, 
TdUner,  the  disciple  of  Wolff,  reduced  Scripture  to  tlie 
level  of  a  natural  light.*  At  the  same  time,  the  Pie- 
tists used  the  Bible,  not  so  much  to  be  the  source  of 
truth  and  the  fountain  of  faith,  as  for  a  book  of  devo- 
tion and  to  raise  pious  emotions.f  In  both  ways  there 
was  a  move  towards  the  confounding  of  the  light  of 
Kature  with  the  light  of  Kevelation,  of  the  light  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  devout  or  illuminated  soul  with  the  light 
wnieh  had  been  specially  vouchsafed  to  Prophets  and 
Apostles  for  communicating  God's  truth  to  the  world. 

8.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
Deism,  which  had  been  troubling  England,  had  passed 
through  the  alembic  of  French  scepticism,  and  now 
settled  down  in  a  shower  of  Eationalism  on  Germany. 
The  Eationalism  of  Paulus,  the  Pantheism  of  Hegel, 
the  historical  myth  of  Strauss,  derive  their  pedigree 
from  the  writings  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  Toland, 
Tindall,  and  other  English  Deists  of  the  seventeenth 

•  Sea  Kahnis,  'Hiat.  of  German  Prokatantism,'  Eogliah  Traaalation,  bj 
Meyer,  p.  116. 

t  lb.,  pp.  100, 136. 
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and  early  eighteentli  centuries,  through  the  school  of 
Rousseau  auu  Voltaire,*  The  special  principle  of  Lord 
Herbert  and  his  followers,  the  Deists,  was  that  there 
were  several  positive  religions — Clmstianity,  Judaism, 
Mohaminedism,  &c.  In  the  main  all  these  are  tlie 
same.  The  general  religion  is  at  the  hottom  of  all  of 
them,  i.  e.,  the  Eeiigion  of  Nature,  a  religion  founded 
in  the  natural  perception  of  truth,  the  intuitional  con- 
sciousness of  the  human  mind.  Positive  religions  may 
be  very  good  for  practical  purposes ;  but  ail  that  is 
positive  in  them  is  evil,  or  at  the  best  worthless ;  the 
valuable  part  being  that  which  they  hold  in  common 
of  the  general  religion.  It  was  this  principle  which 
passed  through  the  various  forms  of  French  infidelity, 
German  Rationalism  and  Pantheism,  and  which  has 
been  brought  back  to  ue,  as  the  highest  result  of  mod- 
em discoveries  in  science  and  mental  philosophy.  How 
it  was  calculated  to  act  upon  the  theory  of  inspiration, 
and  to  unsettle  it  even  with  those  who  had  not  become 
either  Rationalists  or  Deists,  it  is  needless  to  remark. 
Wtere  a  shadow  of  infidelity  is  obscuring  the  light, 
many,  who  are  not  wholly  under  its  darkness,  will  yet- 
pass  through  the  penumbra  that  snrrounds  it.  Even 
the  apologist  in  the  last  century,  from  the  wish  to  take 
positions  which  were  impregnable,  surrendered,  at  least 
for  argument's  sake,  the  higher  ground  of  their  forerun- 
ners in  the  faith.  And,  in  the  like  manner,  among  the 
GJerman  divines,  who  still  held  Christian  and  orthodox 
opinions,  there  was  a  tendency  to  depart  from  the 
higher  doctrine  of  inspiration  held  by  the  Church  and 
tiie  Reformers  ;  to  speak  of  degrees  of  inspiration,  of 
fallibility  in  things  earthly,  of  a  Divine  influence  ele- 
vating the  mental  faculties  of  the  sacred  writers ;  not 
simply  to  ascribe  all  to  the  direct  teaching  of  the  Spirit 
of  God.f 

9.  Distinct  theories  of  inspiration  were  in  old  times 
seldom  propounded,  even  where  some  attention  was 

*  SeeEahnis  aa  aboi-e,  p.  31,  kc.    llcCaiil'a  '  RatioDnlism  and  Deistic  In- 
Bdeli^.'  psssim. 

t  See  Kahnia,  pp,  lie,  117, 
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directed  to  the  question.  Definite  controvei'sies  upon 
it  scarcely  arose.  Tlie  present  century  has  been  rife 
in  both ;  and  they  liave  prevailed  not  a  little  among 
ourselves.  Several  causes  nave  contributed  to  call  them 
forth.     First,  and  chiefly,  the  spread  of  I'ationalising 

feculations,  and  the  consequent  unsettling  of  faith.* 
ext,  the  greater  attention  which  has  been  paid  to  the 
criticism  of  the  Bible,  and  especially  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, has  exposed  to  view  some  of  the  difficulties  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  the  books  of  the  Bible,  concerning 
the  historical  accuracy  of  some  statements,  concerning 
the  slight  apparent  variations  in  the  testimony  of  the 
Evangelists,  In  ordinary  historians  these  would  puzzle 
no  one.  Tlie  strictest  integrity  is  compatible  with 
slight  inaccuracy  or  divergence  of  teetimony ;  but  if 
all  was  the  work  of  God's  Holy  Spirit,  speaking  through 
human  agents,  the  least  discrepancy  is  formidable. 
Hence  the  human  element  has  been  thought  more  of 
among  modern  critics,  and  by  some  has  been  elevated 
above  the  Divine.  Thirdly,  the  rapid  discoveries  of 
modern  science  have  been  supposed  to  contradict  the 
records  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  ;  and,  in  order 
to  account  for  such  a  contradiction,  efforts  have  been 
made  to  interpret  anew  the  words  of  Hoses  ;  and,  where 
these  have  proved  unsatisfactory,  many  have  more  or 
less  believed  that  the  writers  of  the  nistorical  books 
were  merely  chroniclers  of  historical  events  or  collec- 
tors of  ancient  records,  the  providence  of  God  having 
watched  over  the  preservation  of  such  records,  but  the 
Spirit  of  God  having  in  no  sense  dictated  them.  Still 
freer  views  have  been  propounded ;  but  this  may  suffice 
as  the  expression  of  the  thoughts  of  serious  men. 

10.  One  of  the  first  among  ourselves  to  put  forth  a 
bold  theory  of  inspiration  was  Coleridge.  His  '  Con- 
fessions of  an  Enquiring  Spirit'  was  indeed  not  pub- 

*  If  is  important  lo  observe,  that  this  was  first  in  tinu  as  well  ns  in  im- 
[mrtance.  Dr.  McCaul  has  shown  clearl;;  ('  Rationalism  udiI  Dcistic  lofidel- 
itj;')  that  the  spread  of  unbelieving  opinions  in  Germany  was  first,  tbe 
criticism  came  atterwards.  Faith  in  Bevelatioii  was  shaken  by  Deism  and 
Rationalism,  and  then  the  unfriendly  criticietn  iraa  brought  to  bear  upon  Ibe 
records  of  Chriatiuiitj. 
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lished  till  after  his  deatli ;  but  the  tone  of  many  former 
■writings  ia  much  the  same.  In  the  posthumous  work 
just  mentioned  he  unfolds  his  theory  pretty  freely.  Of 
the  Bible  he  speaks  as  a  library  of  infinite  valae,  as 
that  which  must  have  a  Divine  Spirit  in  it,  from  its 
appeal  to  all  the  hidden  springs  of  feeling  in  our  hearts. 
"  In  short,"  lie  writes,  "  whatever  finds  nio  bears  wit- 
ness that  it  has  proceeded  from  a  Holy  Spirit."  (Let- 
ter i.)  "  In  the  Bible  there  is  more  tliat  finds  mo  than 
1  have  experienced  in  all  other  books  put  together ; 
the  words  of  the  Bible  find  me  at  greater  depths  of  my 
being;  and  whatever  finds  me  brings  with  )t  an  irre- 
sistible evidence  of  its  having  proceeded  from  the 
Holy  Spirit."  (Letter  ii.)  But  men  he  protests  against 
"  the  doctrine  which  requires  me  to  believe  that  not 
onJy  what  finds  me,  but  all  that  exists  in  the  sacred 
volume,  and  which  I  am  bound  to  find  therein,  was  not 
only  inspired  by,  that  is,  composed  by  men  under  the 
actuating  influence  of,  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  likewise 
dictated  Dy  an  Infallible  Intelligence ;  that  the  writers, 
each  and  all,  were  divinely  informed,  as  well  as  in- 
spired." The  very  essence  of  "this  doctrine  is  this, 
that  one  and  the  same  Intelligence  is  speaking  in  the 
unity  of  a  person,  which  unity  is  no  more  broken  by 
the  diversity  of  iJie  pipes  through  which  it  makes  it- 
self audible,  than  is  a  tune  by  the  different  instruments 
on  which  it  is  played  by  a  consummate  musidan  equally 
perfect  in  all.  One  instrument  may  be  more  capacious 
than  another,  hut  as  far  as  its  compass  extends,  and  in 
what  it  sounds  forth,  it  will  be  true  to  tlie  conception 
of  the  master."  Such  a  doctrine,  he  conceives,  must 
imply  infallibility  in  physical  science  and  in  every- 
thing else  as  much  as  in  faith,  in  things  natural  no 
less  than  in  spiritual.  He  expresses  a  full  belief 
"  that  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  Samuel,  to  Isai- 
ah, to  others,  and  tliat  the  words  which  gave  utter- 
ance to  the  same  are  faithfully  recorded."  But  for  tlie 
recording  he  does  not  think  that  there  was  need  of  any 
supernatural  working,  except  in  such  cases  as  those  in 
which  Grod  jiot  only  utters  certain  express  words  to  a 
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prophet,  but  also  enjoins  Mm  to  record  them.  In  the 
latter  case  he  accepts  them  "  as  supernaturally  com- 
municated and  their  recording  as  executed  under  special 
guidance."  The  arguments  of  Coleridge  are  calculated 
rather  to  pull  down  than  to  build  up.  He  brings  many 
reasons  against  a  rigid  mechanical  theory,  against  a 
belief  that  the  Bible  ia  simply  the  voice  ot  God's 
Holy  Spirit  uttered  tlirough  different  organs  or  instru- 
ments ;  but  he  does  not  fix  any  limit,  he  does  not  say 
how  far  he  admits  Divine  teaching  or  inspiration  to  ex- 
tend, nor  does  he  apparently  draw  any  line  of  distinc- 
tion between  the  inspiration  of  holy  men  of  old  and 
the  spiritual  and  providential  direction  of  enlightened 
men  in  every  age  and  nation. 

Wherever  Coleridge  has  trodden  Mr,  Maurice  fol- 
lows him ;  not  that  he  is  a  servile  imitator,  but  he  is  a 
1  disciple,  and  one  who  generally  outdoes  his 
.  In  his  '  Theological  Essays '  he  begins  to  speak 
of  the  inspiration  of  poets  and  prophets  among  the 
Greeks ;  he  speaks  again  of  the  quickening  and  inform- 
ing spirit,  to  which  all  good  men  ascribe  their  own 
teachii^  and  enlightenment;  he  quotes  the  language 
of  our  Liturgy  as  ascribing  to  "God's  holy  inspiration" 
the  power  ot  "  thinking  those  things  that  be  good ;"  and 
then  he  asks  the  question,  "  Ought  we  in  our  sermons 
to  say,  'Brethren,  we  beseech  you  not  to" suppose  the 
inspiration  of  Scripture  to  at  all  resemble  that  for  which 
we  have  been  praying ;  they  are  generieally  and  essen- 
tially unlike ;  it  is  blasphemous  to  connect  them  in  our 
minds ;  the  Church  is  very  guilty  for  having  suggested 
the  association?'"  Proceeding  in  this  course  he  nat- 
urally arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  all  which  is  good 
and  beautiful  comes  from  the  inspiration  of  the  Spirit 
of  Gi^d,  and  that  the  sacred  words  of  Scripture  came 
in  the  same  manner  from  the  same  Spirit.  (See  Essay 
xiii.)  In  some  of  his  writings,  especially  in  his  work 
on  'Sacrifices,'  he  appears  to  have  carried  his  disbelief 
of  a  more  special  inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture  to  a 
greater  length  than  in  his  'Theological  Essays,'  aa 
where  God's  tempting  of  Abraliam.to  slay  his  son  is 
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attributed  to  a  horrible  thought  coming  over  him  and 
haunting  him. 

A  very  able  and  interestina;  writer  on  the  same  side 
of  the  same  subject  is  Mr.  Morell  iu  hia  'Philosophy 
of  Keligion.'  The  work  is  one  of  considerable  acute- 
ness  and  philosophical  power.  The  writer's  theory  of 
inspiration  is  ba'^ed  on  his  theory  of  the  human  mind. 
The  diffe  ent  i  o  rers  ot  consciousness  he  classes  thus : 


Now,  the  intuitional  consciousness,  he  contends,  is 
that  which  alone  is  properly  susceptible  of  religious 
impressions  and  religious  truths.  Revelation  he  con- 
siders to  involve  an  immediate  intuition  of  Divine  real- 
ities. All  revelation  implies  an  intelligible  object  pre- 
sented, and  a  given  power  of  recipiency  in  the  subject, 
which  power  is  lodged  in  the  intuitional  consciousness. 
In  distinguishing  revelation  and  inspiration,  he  defines 
"  revelation,  in  the  Christian  sense,  as  that  act  of  the 
Divine  power  by  which  God  presents  the  realities  of 
the  spiritual  world  immediately  to  the  human  mind, 
while  inspiration  denotes  tliat  especial  influence  wrought 
upon  the  faculties  of  the  subject,  by  virtue  of  which  he 
is  able  to  grasp  these  realities  in  their  perfect  fulness 
and  integrity"  (p.  150).  "God  made  a  revelation  of 
Himself  to  the  world  m  Jesus  Christ ;  but  it  was  the 
inspiration  of  the  Apostles,  which  enabled  them  clearly 
to  discern  it." 

Mr.  Morell  argues  that  "  the  canonicity  of  the  New 
Testament  Scriptures  was  decided  upon  solely  on  the 
ground  of  their  presenting  to  the  whole  Church  clear 
statements  of  Apostolical  Christianity,  The  idea  of 
their  being  written  by  any  special  command  of  God, 
or  verbal  dictation  of  the  Spirit,  was  an  idea  altogether 
foreign  to  the  primitive  Christians"  (p.  165).  "The 
proper  idea  of  inspiration,  as  applied  to  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, does  not  include  either  miraculous  powers,  verbal 
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dictation,  or  any  distinct  eoinniission  from  God."  {lb.) 
On  the  contrary,  it  consists  "  in  the  impartation  of  clear 
intuitions  of  moral  and  spiritual  troth  to  the  mind  by 
extraordinary  means.  According  to  this  view  of  tlie 
case,  inspiration,  as  an  inUrnal  pheTiommon,  is  per- 
fectly consistent  with  the  natural  laws  of  the  human 
mind — it  is  a  higher  kind  of  potency,  which  every  man 
to  a  certain  degree  possesses"  (p.  166).  This  view,  he 
thinks,  "  gives  full  consistency  to  the  jwoffJ-emw  char- 
acter of  Scripture  morality"  (p.  167),  "It  gives  a  sat- 
isfactory explanation  of  the  minor  discrepancies  to  he 
found  in  the  sacred  writers"  (p,  170),  whether  those 
discrepancies  be  between  Scripture  and  science,  or  in 
statements  of  facts,  or  in  reasoning.  In  every  case  in 
■which  the  moral  nature  is  highly  purified,  and  so  a 
harmony  of  the  spiritual  being  with  the  mind  of  God 
produced,  a  removal  of  all  outward  disturbances  from 
the  heart,  "  What,"  he  aske,  "  is  to  prevent  or  disturb 
the  immediate  intuition  of  Divine  tilings?  'Blessed 
are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God ' "  {p.  186). 

It  is  clear  that  this  theory  makes  great  purity  of 
heart,  or  high  sanctifi cation,  equivalent  to,  or  the  un- 
failing instrument  of,  inspiration.  If  one  man  is  a 
better  Christian  than  another,  and  so  has  a  purer  heart, 
he  must  be  more  inspired  than  the  other.  Hence,  if  a 
man  of  modem  times  could  be  found  of  a  higher  re- 
ligious tone  and  character  than  an  Apostle,  he  would 
have  a  higher  intuition  of  Divine  things,  and  therefore 
would  know  Christian  truth  more  infallibly.  Moreover, 
it  appears  that  the  value  of  the  Scriptures  consists,  not 
in  their  proceeding  from  any  direct  command  of  God, 
or  from  any  infallible  guidance  of  His  Spirit,  but  in 
their  embodying  the  teaching  and  experience  of  men 
■whose  hearts  were  elevated,  and  so  their  understand- 
ings enlightened ;  to  this  it  being  added,  in  the  case  of 
the  New  Testament,  that  the  ■writers  were  such  as  were 
specially  qualified  to  represent  the  Apostolical  Church, 
and  so  to  transmit  its  spirit  and  teaching  to  us. 

A  writer  of  less  ability,  but  more  boldness,  Mr. 
Mac  Naught  of  Liverpool,  has  carried  the  same  theory 
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to  its  furthest  limits.  He  delines  inspiration  to  be 
"  that  action  of  the  Divine  Spirit  by  which,  apart  from 
any  idea  of  infallibility,  all  tliat  is  good  in  man,  beast, 
or  matter,  is  originated  and  sustained"  (p.  136,  Second 
Edition).  He  denies  all  distinction  between  genius  and 
inspiration.  He  doubts  not  that  "  David,  Solomon,  Isa- 
iah, or  Paul  would  have  spoken  of  everything,  which 
may  with  propriety  be  called  a  work  of  genius,  or  of 
cleverness,  or  of  holiness,"  as  "  works  of  tbe  Spirit  of 
God,  written  by  Divine  inspiration"  (p.  132)_. 

11.  Thehistorical  sketcli  thus  rapidly  given  seems 
to  show  that  there  have  always  been  some  slight  differ- 
ences of  tone  and  opinion  touching  this  important  ques- 
tion, but  that  tliese  differences  liave  never  so  markedly 
come  out  as  in  the  nineteentli  century.  The  subject  at 
present  causes  great  anxiety,  and  not  without  reason. 
Many  feel  that,  if  they  must  give  up  a  high  doctrine  of 
inspiration,  they  give  up  Onristianity ;  and  yet  they 
think  that  a  high  doctrine  is  scai-cely  tenable.  Such  a 
feeling  is  not  unnatural,  and  yet  it  is  not  wholly  true. 
All  the  history,  and  even  all  the  great  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel,  might  be  capable  of  prooi,  and  so  deserving  of 
credence,  though  we  were  obliged  to  adopt  almost  the 
lowest  of  the  modern  theories  of  inspiration.  For  in- 
stance, all,  or  almost  all,  the  arguments  of  Butler, 
Paiey,  Lardner,  and  other  like  authors,  are  independ- 
ent of  the  question,  "  What  is  the  nature  and  degi-ee  of 
Spiritual  inspiration  ?"  Paley,  for  instance,  nndertakea 
to  prove  the  tfuth  of  Christ's  resurrection  and  of  the 
Gospel  history,  and  thence  the  truth  of  the  doctrines 
which  Christ  taught  to  the  world.  But  this  he  argues 
out,  for  the  most  part,  on  principles  of  common  histori- 
cal evidence.  He  treats  the  Apostles  as  twelve  com- 
mon men,  of  common  honesty  and  common  intelligence. 
If  they  could  not  have  been  deceived,  and  had  no  mo- 
tive to  deceive  the  world,  then  surely  we  must  accept 
their  testimony  as  true.  But  if  their  testimony  is  true, 
Jesus  Christ  must  have  lived,  and  taught,  and  worked 
miracles,  and  risen  from  the  dead,  and  so  in  Him  we 
have  an  accredited  witness  sent  from  God.    His  teaeh- 
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ing,  therefore,  must  have  been  tiie  truth ;  and  if  we 
have  good  grounds  for  believing  that  His  disciples 
carefully  treasured  up  His  teaching,  and  faithfully 
handed  it  on  to  lis,  we  have  then  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment an  unquestionable  record  of  the  ■will  and  of  the 
truth  of  God.  Even  if  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists 
had  DO  si>ecial  inspiration,  yet,  if  we  admit  their  care 
and  fidelity,  we  may  trust  to  their  testimony,  and  so 
accept  their  teaching  as  true. 

So,  then,  even  if  we  were  driven  to  take  the  lowest 
view  of  inspiration,  we  are  not  bound  to  give  up  our  faith. 
Exteraal  evidence  must  almost  of  necessity  begin  by 
taking  low  ground.  It  must  treat  nothing  as  certain 
until  it  is  proved.  It  must  not,  therefore,  even  pre- 
sume that  witnesses  are  honest' till  it  has  found  reason 
to  think  them  so ;  and,  of  couree,  it  cannot  treat  them 
as  inspired  till  it  meets  with  something  which  compels 
an  acknowledgment  of  their  inspiration.  This  is 
taking  the  extremest  case,  one  in  which  we  altogether 
doubt  the  inspiration  of  the  Apostles,  Afortmri,  we 
need  not  throw  away  all  faith,  if  we  should  be  led  to 
think  that  some  books  of  the  Old  Testament  are  only 
historical  records,  collected  by  Jewish  antiquarians, 
and  bound  op  with  the  writings  of  prophets,  as  venera- 
ble and  valuable  memorials  of  the  peculiar  people  of 
G-od,  All  this  might  be,  and  yet  God  may  have  spoken 
by  holy  men  of  old,  and  afterwards  more  fully  by  His 
Son, 

Some  Christian  controversialists,  who  take  high 
ground  themselves,  write  as  if  they  thought  that  Chris- 
tianity was  not  worth  defending,  unless  it  was  defended 
exactly  on  their  principles,  'fiie  minds  of  the  young 
more  especially  are  sometimes  greatly  endangered  by 
this  means,  lihe  defender  of  the  Gospel  may  be  but  an 
indifferent  reasoner.  He  fails  to  make  his  ground  sure 
and  strong.  His  reader  finds  more  forcible,  at  least 
more  specious,  arguments  elsewhere.  He  thinks  the 
advocate  he  rested  on  defeated,  his  arguments  answered 
and  upset,  and  Christianity  itself  seems  lost.  Now,  we 
may  surely  begin  by  saying,  that  the  question  of  inepi- 
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ration  is,  within  certain  limits,  a  question  internal  to 
Christianity.  No  doubt,  it  may  materially  affect  the 
evidences  of  Christianity  ;  but  the  questions  of  verbal 
inspiration,  mechanical  inspiration,  dynamical  inspira- 
tion, and  the  like,  are  all  questions  on  whieh  persons 
believing  in  tlie  Gospel  may  differ.  There  is  a  degree 
of  latitude  which  must  be  fatal  to  faith ;  bnt  within 
certain  limits  men  may  differ,  and  yet  believe.  We 
shall  be  wise  to  take  safe  ground  ourselves,  and  to  bear 
as  'charitably  as  we  can  with  those  who  may  take 
either  higher  or  lower.  Only  it  cannot  be  concealed 
that  the  temper  of  mind  which  disposes  to  a  very  low 
doctrine  of  inspiration  is  one  that  may  not  improbably 
lead  in  tlie  end  to  the  rejection  of  many  religious  truths 
— to  scepticism,  if  not  to  unbelief. 

12.  It  seems  pretty  generally  agreed  among  tlioiight- 
fttl  men  at  present,  that  definite  theories  of  inspiration 
are  doubtful  and  dangerous.  The  existence  of  a  human 
element,  and  the  existence  of  a  Divine  element,  are 
generally  acknowledged  ;  but  the  exact  relation  of  the 
one  to  the  other  it  may  be  dif&cult  to  define.  Yet  some 
thonghts  may  aid  us  to  an  approximation  to  the  tmth, 
perhaps  sufficiently  clear  for  practical  purposes. 

13.  In  the  first  place,  then,  let  us  consider  for  a 
moment  what  is  the  real  principle  which  seems  to 
actuate  those  writers  and  thinkers,  of  the  present  day 
especially,  who  endeavour  to  root  out  all  distinction 
between  the  inspiration  of  the  Apostles  and  Prophets, 
and  the  ordinary  illumination  of  good  and  wise  men. 
Is  it  not  that  morbid  shrinking  from  a  belief  in  any- 
thing miraculous  in  religious  history,  now  so  commonly 
prevalent  1  that  fear  to  admit  the  possibility  that  the 
Creator  of  the  universe  should  ever  specially  interfere 
with  the  universe  which  He  has  created  ?  ^There  can 
be  no  question  but  that  that  inspiration  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture in  which  the  Church  has  generally  believed  is  of 
the  nature  of  a  miracle ;  and  so  its  rejection  follows 
upon  the  rejection  of  miracles  in  genera!.  Many  mai"- 
vellous  things  exist  in  nature,  things  at  least  as  marvel- 
lous as  any  miracles  recorded  in  Scripture.     It  is  mar- 
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velloua  that  the  worlds  Bhonld  have  come  into  being, 
and  should  all  be  under  the  government  of  the  strictest 
laws  and  the  moat  undeviating  rules — that  life  should 
exist  at  all — Uiat  new  life  should  be  constantly  burst- 
ing forth — that  eyes  should  open  curiously  formed  to 
see,  and  ears  curiously  constructed  to  hear ; — all  this, 
aad  much  beside,  is  as  marvellous  as  the  suspension  of 
a  natural  law,  as  the  restoring  life  to  the  body  from 
which  it  had  gone  forth,  as  the  givingaight  to  the  blind, 
or  hearing  to  the  deaf.  But  the  latter  startles  us  into 
conviction  that  some  living  personal  being  of  creative 
power  has  newly  put  forth  tiis  strength ;  the  former 
state  of  things  is  so  general,  uniform,  and  constantly 
recurring,  that  wo  can  go  on  as  usual  without  much 
thinking  of  it,  call  it  Nature,  or  perhaps  Deity,  or  any 
other  abstract  generality,  and  so  rest  satisfied. 

14.  Without  doubt  we  witness  in  the  univeree  the 
constant  prevalence  of  general  laws,  and  the  regulation 
of  alt  things  by  them.  In  proportion  to  this  general 
constancy  is  our  natural  expectation  that  it  will  con- 
tinue. And,  moreover,  even  though  we  may  be  led  to 
believe  that  the  wJtole  must  have  been  framed,  and  that 
the  laws  must  have  been  given  by  a  creative  intelli- 
gence ;  still  the  uniform  operation  of  those  laws  disposes 
us  to  doubt  the  probability  that  they  will  ever  be  in- 
terfered with  by  the  hand  that  first  ordered  them.  This 
doubt  is  strengthened  by  the  belief  that  the  wisdom, 
which  first  gave  being  to  an  universe,  could  never  have 
wrought  so  imperfectly  as  that  its  active  interference 
should  afterwards  be  needed,  to  remedy  defects  or  to 
repair  the  machinery.  And  all  this  might  perhaps  be 
probable  enough,  if  we  could  see  but  a  natural  creation, 
and  if  there  were  no  moral  and  rational  creation  too. 
But  suppose  it  to  be  true,  that  there  is  in  the  physical 
nniveree,  and  more  or  less  connected  with  matter  and 
the  laws  of  matter,  a  multitude  of  intelligent,  rational, 
moral,  and  accountable  beings;  some  more  powerful 
than  others  ;  some,  the  angels,  wholly  good  ;  some,  the 
evil  angels,  wholly  bad ;  some  of  a  mixed  character, 
like  man  :  all  capable,  more  or  less,  of  communication 
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with  each  other  —  those  indeed  of  mixed  character 
closely  connected  witli  inatter,  joined  to  material  bodies, 
whilst  the  more  powerful  intelhgences,  good  and  evil, 
are  freer  and  more  independent  of  mere  physical  influ- 
ences :  suppose,  too,  that  there  is  one  great  Intellect, 
one  Sovereign  Mind,  who  made  all,  and  who  governs 
all ;  with  premises  like  these,  where  is  the  improbabil- 
ity that  there  should  be  occasional  interferences  wltli 
natural  laws  3  Life  does  not  exist  at  all  without  pro- 
ducing some  interference  with  the  mere  laws  of  matter 
and  motion.  Where  intelligent  beings  exist  capable 
of  acting  on  material  substances,  they  ever  do  mould 
those  material  substances  to  their  will,  and  make  the 
laws  of  nature  serve  them.  If  created  intelhgences 
superior  to  man  have  any  power  to  act  through  material 
instruments,  we  should  expect  that  they  could  only  act, 
as  man  does,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  laws  by  which 
matter  is  guided,  and  so  controlling  one  law  by  biing- 
ing  a  more  powerful  law  to  bear  upon  it.  Even  of  the 
providence  of  the  Supreme  Being,  if  that  providence 
be  continually  at  wort,  controlling  the  moral  and  in- 
tellectual, and  upholding  the  material  creation,  it  is 
most  probable  that  Buch  providential  agency  would  be 
exercised  in  overruling  and  directing  natural  causes 
and  laws  rather  than  in  displacing  or  superseding  them. 
But  there  certainly  seems  no  d  priori  improbability 
that  the  Creator  should  be  also  the  Ruler  of  the  uni- 
verse ;  that  where  the  creation  is  moral  and  intelligent, 
He  should  rule  and  interfere  as  lie  might  not  where 
it  was  simply  material  or  animal ;  that,  where  moral, 
personal  beings  were  acting  upon  one  another,  striving 
to  benefit,  and  striving  to  ruin  one  another.  He  too  at 
times  should  be  at  hand,  to  punish  or  to  protect.  And 
BO  the  doctrine  of  a  special  providence  seems  only  con- 
sistent witli  the  beliet  in  a  personal  God.  But  the  step 
from  thence  to  a  belief  in  miracles  is  no  great  stride. 
For,  if  the  great  personal  Creator  rules  and  guides  and 
interferes  in  the  affairs  of  His  creation,  though  he  would 
be  likeliest  to  do  so  commonly  by  mere  guidance  of 
natural  laws,  yet,  if  there  were  need  or  occasion  for  it. 
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it  mnst  be  quite  as  easy  for  Him  to  interfere  by  the  en- 
tire Buepension  of  those  laws,  or  by  a  temporary  altera- 
tion of  them,* 

15.  Indeed  it  is  hard  to  see  how  miracles  should 
appear  cither  impossible  or  improbable;  but  either  on 
the  theory  that  what  we  see  commonly  we  must  see 
always,  or  else  oa  the  theoiy  that  there  is  no  pergonal 
providence  of  God.  And,  in  short,  is  it  not  true,  that 
the  natural  tendency  of  those  who  try  to  get  rid  of 
miracle  and  special  inspiration  is  to  the  reeoiving  of 
providence  into  law,  and  of  God  into  simple  intelli- 
gence ?  We  are  all  well  aware  that  we  see  the  govern- 
ment of  law,  not  only  in  the  physical,  but  even  in  the 
intellectual  world ;  and  there  are  those,  who,  from 
obsei-ving  this,  have  been  led  to  a  belief  in  law,  and 
nothing  but  law.  God  with  them  is  but  law;  and 
providential  or  moral  goverament  gives  place  to  mere 
necessity.  Of  course,  this  is. simple  Atheism,  and  in- 
volves all  the  difficulties,  as  well  as  all  the  miseries,  of 
Atheism.  And  yet,  surely  it  is  more  consistent  and 
logical  than  the  system,  which  does  not  deny  the  wis- 
dom that  seems  to  have  planned  and  still  seems  to 
order  all  things,  but  which  yet  shrinks  from  acknowl- 
edging the  distinct,  individual  personality  of  the  Crear 
tor,  Hjs  personal  presence  to  all  the  universe  which  He 
has  created.  His  superintending  providence  over  it,  and 
His  active  interference  in  it.  Unquestionably  this  latter 
is  the  doctrine  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  that  which 
Jesns  Clirist  taught  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  But 
philosophic  religion  talks  to  us  of  a  general  principle  of 
mtelligence  di^sed  throughout  all  tilings,  moving,  and 
breathing  in,  and  animating  all  beings.  Now  this 
general  principle  of  intelligence  sounds  philosophical 
enough ;  but  liow  can  it  be  reconciled  with  what  Eng- 

•  Ofcourse,  if  Professor  Baden  Powell's  theory  be  tnie,  Ihnt  the  phjBical 

taci,  then  il  this  is  impossible.  But  then  all  creatiou  is  impossible.  Tbe 
spiritual  conid  neTcr  have  created  the  maleria!.  Indeed,  the  union  of 
soul  and  bodynmslbe  impossible;  at  all  events,  alt  religious  knowledge  must 
be  impossible.  It  can  be  founded  on  no  evidence,  and  can  result  only  from 
certain  convictions  irf  the  mind,  wholly  iocapiJile  of  being  tested  as  to  their 
troth. 
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lislimen  call  common  sense?  What,  on  principleB  of 
common  reason,  can  he  meant  by  intelligence  where 
there  is  no  intellect,  or  a  great  principle  of  mind  where 
there  is  no  personal  mind  at  all?  We  know  what  is 
meant  by  the  intelligence  of  a  man,  or  the  intelligence 
of  a  beaet — intelligence  being  the  power  of  perceiving, 
nnder standing,  and  reasoning  predicable  of  the  mind 
of  that  man  or  that  beast.  In  like  manner  we  can 
understand,  that  if  there  be  one  great  infinite  mind, 
then  infinite  intelligence  may  be  predicable  of  that  in- 
finite mind.  But  to  say  that  there  is  any  general  prin- 
ciple of  intelligence  separable  and  distinguishable  from 
any  particnlar  mind,  is  surely  to  palter  with  ns  in  a 
double  sense.  "We  can  no  more  appreciate  intelligence 
as  separated  from  the  intellect  of  which  it  is  a  quality 
or  attribute,  than  we  can  understand  agency  without 
an  agent,  potency  without  a  power,  sight  without  a 
seer,  thought  without  a  thinker,  or  life  without  that 
which  livoiS.  In  short,  may  we  not  demur  altogether 
to, mere  abstractions,  except  as  they  may  exist  in  the 
mind,  or  in  systems  of  philosophy  ?  And  so,  is  not  the 
conclusion  inevitable,  that  our  real  alternative  lies  be- 
tween a  mere  Stoical  law,  a  Buddhist  Kharma,  blind 
and  inexorable,  working  in  matter,  it  is  useless  to  in- 
quire whence  or  how — between  this  and  a  belief  in  a 
God,  personal,  present.  Maker,  Euler,  Guider  of  all 
things,  and  of  all  men  ? 

16.  Give  us  tliis,  as  the  Bible  gives  Him  to  us:  and 
tliough  we  should  never  expect  Him  to  be  perpetually 
setting  aside  the  laws  which  He  has  made  for  the  uni- 
verse, yet  we  need  not — rather  we  cannot — believe, 
tliat  He  should  be  so  inevitably  fettered  by  them,  as 
tliat  Ho  should  not  continually  guide  them  for  the  good 
of  His  intelligent  and  pioral  creatures — guide  them  as 
in  a  less  degree  those  creatures  themselves  can  guide 
them,  or  that,  when  He  may  see  fit.  He  shonld  not 
suspend,  or  even  for.  a  season  alter  them.  And  if  this 
latter  contingency  should  ever  take  place,  we  should 
naturally  expect  that  it  would  be  never  so  probable  as 
when  it  was  His  ple^ure  to  communicate  to  rational 
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beings  Bome  special  revehttion  of  His  will,  and  to  teach 
tliem  concemmg  Himself  wliat  they  might  not  be  able 
to  learn  from  mere  natural  phenomena. 

Can  there  be  any  inconsistency  in  such  a  putting 
aside  of  the  veil  of  nature,  and  giving  man  a  somewhat 
clearer  vision  of  God !  Doubtless,  other  conrees  are 
possible.  God  might  be  pleased,  instead  of  making 
any  objective  communications  to  mankind,  to  breathe 
silently  into  each  individual  spirit,  and  to  teach  sepa- 
rately each  one  of  His  will  and  of  Himself.  But  no 
one  has  a  right  to  say  that  such  must  be  God's  plan  of 
action— that  such  only  is  consistent  >vitli  Divine  wis- 
dom, or  human  capacity,  or  philosophical  theology. 
If  God  be  not  the  mere  pervading  intelligence,  which 
informs  the  universe,  but  which  can  exert  itself  only 
through  the  medium  of  things  in  the  universe  ;  if,  on 
tlie  contrary.  He  is  a  personal,  present  ruler  and  guide, 
there  can  be  no  inconsistency  in  the  behef  that  He  may 
at  times  let  Himself  be  heard  by  those  who  can  hear 
Him — in  other  and  clearer  tones  than  the  voices  of 
mere  natui-al  phenomena,  or  even  of  the  intuitional 
consciousness. 

17.  Now,  the  common  course  which  we  see  philo- 
sophic scepticism  taking  at  present  is  this:  First,  there 
is  a  doubt  about  miracles,  tlien  about  special  inspira- 
tion. To  build  otir  faith  in  any  degree  on  miracles  ia 
unwise.  Inspiration  is  wholly  a  question  of  degi-ee. 
One  man  has  by  the  teaching  or  breathing  of  God's 
Spirit  greater  insight  into  spiritual  truth  than  another. 
Tne  Apostles,  doubtless,  had  an  unusaal  biightness  of 
such  vision,  and  so  we  may  truly  call  their  writings  in- 
spired; but  the  difference  between  their  inspiration  and 
that  of  St.  Augustine,  or  even  of  Plato,  is  but  a  difference 
of  degree.  Next  comes  a  doubt  or  a  denial  of  the  ex- 
istence of  personal  spiritual  beings.  Tlie  devil,  Satan, 
wicked  spirits  are  but  names  for  a  general  evil  prin- 
ciple, which  we^cannot  but  see  and  feel  influencing  and 
pervading  ourselves  and  all  things  around  us.  Angela 
are  soon  placed  in  the  same  category ;  and  the  last  step 
of  all  reduces  God  Himself  to  a  principle  of  intelligence, 
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if  it  does  not  go  yet  fai'ther,  and  make  Him  but  a 
law. 

But  in  all  Jionesty,  is  there  a.  middle  course  ?  Does 
not  the  Bible  at,  all  events — Old  Testament  and  New 
alike — apeals  of  a  present,  personal  God,  of  a  multitude 
of  personal  spiritual  beings — some  good  and  others  evil 
— working  around  us  and  within  us,  of  miracles  wrought 
by  teachere  sent  from  God,  of  predictions  uttered  before 
the  event,  of  holy  men  of  old  moved  by  the  Spirit  of 
God  to  speak  things,  which  could  be  known  to  none 
hut  God  Himself?  It  is  quite  impossible  to  get  rid  of 
all  this,  and  to  retain  the  Bible  as  in  any  proper  sense 
true.  Let  it  be  said,  tliat  good  men  who  wrote  books 
of  the  Bible  were  good  men,  but  spoke  according  to 
the  prejudices  of  their  times.  They  believed  in  proph- 
ecies and  miracles,  and  evil  spirits,  and  so  spoke  of 
them.  Tlicii"  inspiration  quickened  their  intuitions, 
but  it  did  not  make  them  infallible,  and  so  in  these 
matters  they  may  have  erred.  But,  if  Christianity  be 
Christianity,  and  not  a  system  of  mere  morals  and  phi- 
losophy, there  was  One  Man,  who  was  so  much  more 
than  man,  that  if  we  disbelieve  Him,  we  make  God 
Himself  a  liar.  And  may  we  not  ask,  if  His  discourses 
be  not  so  unfaithfully  nanded  down  to  us  that  we 
might  as  well  or  better  not  have  them  at  all,  whether 
He  did  not  perpetually  appeal  to  miracles,  whether  He 
did  not  continually  quote  prophecies  as  fulfilled  or 
soon  to  be  fulfilled,  whether  lie  did  not  speak  much  of 
angels  and  devils,  whether  He  did  not  in  the  most 
signal  manner  promise  to  His  disciples  the  guidance 
and  teaching  of  His  Holy  Spirit,  to  bring  to  their  re- 
membrance all  that  He  had  said  lo  them,  and  to  lead 
them  info  all  truth  ?  Is  it  possible  to  reject  ail  this 
without  rejecting  Christ? 

18.  And  60  much  of  miracles  and  inspiration  gen- 
erally. Now  let  us  take  a  few  facts,  and  see  what  they 
seem  to  teach  us.  "We  have  a  number  of  different 
books  written  in  different  styles,  indicating  the  different 
characters  of  tlie  writers.  At  times,  too,  there  appear 
slight  diversities  of  statements  in  trifling  matters  of 
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detail.  Here  we  mark  a  hnmaa  element.  If  God 
spoke,  it  is  plain  that  He  spoke  througli  man ;  it'  God 
inspired,  He  inspired  man.  Even  the  Gospel  miracles 
were  often  worked  with  some  instrumental  means;  no 
wonder,  then,  tiiat  when  God  would  teacii  men,  He 
■would  toach  through  human  agency.  And  the  differ- 
ence of  style— perliaps  the  slight  discrepancies  in  state- 
ments—seem to  satisty  us  that  some  portions  at  least  of 
the  Bible  were  not  simply  dictated  by  God  to  man ; 
there  was  not  what  is  called  mere  mechanical  or  organic 
inspiration ;  God  did  not  simply  gpcak  God's  words, 
using  as  a  mere  machine  man's  lips  to  speak  them  with. 
Of  course,  we  must  not  forget  the  benefit  we  derive 
from  these  differences  between  writers  of  the  same  nar- 
rative. Tlie  apparent  or  tritling  discrepancies  in  the 
statements  of  the  different  Evangelists,  for  instance, 
convince  us  that  they  were  independent  witnesses,  and 
that  the  whole  story  did  not  arise  from  some  well  con- 
certed plan  to  deceive  the  world :  tlie  homely  and  even 
barbarous  style  of  some  of  the  writers  proves  to  us  that 
they  were  really  fishermen,  and  not  philosophers  ;  and 
BO  we  have  a  convincing  evidence  that  Uie  deepest 
system  of  theology,  and  the  noblest  code  of  ethics  ever 
propounded— the  one  stirring  the  depths  of  the  whole 
human  heart,  the  other  guiding  all  human  life — eame, 
not  from  the  profound  speculations  of  tlie  wisest  of 
mankind,  but  either  from  God  Himself,  or  else  from  a 
source  more  inexplicable  and  impossible;  from  the 
poor,  the  narrow-minded,  and  the  untaught.  Bat  whilst 
we  see  the  benefit  of  all  this,  and  admire  the  wisdom 
which  so  ordered  It,  we  learn  from  it  that  there  must 
have  been  a  human  element  in  Scripture;  that  God 
may,  nay  .must,  have  spoken,  but  that  he  dealt  his  own 
common  dealing  with  us — that  is,  Ho  used  earthly  in- 
struments for  giving  heavenly  blessings,  human  means 
for  communicating  Divine  truth. 

Now,  let  us  look  the  other  way.  Scripture  is  not  a 
mere  system  of  theology,  nor  is  it  a  mere  historical  rec- 
ord. .  If  it  were  either  or  both  of  these,  and  nothing 
more,  of  course  we  could  believe  that  nothing  might  be 
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needed,  beyond  the  quickening  of  the  intuitional  con- 
Bciousness,  to  enable  men  to  conceive  its  truths  and  to 
communicate  tliem  to  otljers.  There  is,  however,  as  has 
been  ah'eady  noticed,  a  distinctly  miracnlous  element  in 
it ;  and  here,  if  we  admit  its  existence,  we  cannot  fait  to 
see  the  working  of  a  present,  personal  God.  Take  away 
the  miraculous  element,  and  we  may  easily  get  into  any 
kind  of  philosophical  abstraction.  Admit  it,  and  we 
are  brought  back  again  into  the  intelligible  region  of 
common,  plain  sense. 

If  anything  in  the  woi'ld  can  be  supernatnral  or  mi- 
raculous, it  surely  must  be  the  infallible  foreknowledge 
of  future  events.  No  elevation  of  the  intuitional  con- 
sciousness can  account  for  such  foreknowledge.  None 
can  certainly  foretell  the  future,  but  one  who  can  cer- 
tainly guide  the  future.  Do  wo,  then,  admit  that  any 
of  tlie  prophets  in  the  Old  Testament  were  enabled  to 
foretell  coming  events,  the  events  of  the  Gospel  history 
in  particular?  Some  modern  writei"s  go  so  far  ae  to 
deny  this  in  toto.  According  to  tJiem  every  prophecy 
of  the  Old  Testament  concerned,  primarily  at  least,  con- 
temporaneous history,  or  history  so  nearly  contempora- 
neous, that  it  required  only  common  foresight  and  "old 
experience"  to  look  into  it.  Burke  eany  shadowed 
forth  t3ie  French  Kevolution :  Isaiah,  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple, could  forewarn  Israel  of  its  dangers,  threaten  sin- 
ners with  punishment,  and  promise  protection  to  peni- 
tents. Of  course,  we  can  understand  such  a  view ;  but 
can  we  admit  it  and  not  reject  Christianity?  And  let 
us  remember  that,  in  arguing  on  the  nature  of  inspira- 
tion, we  are  not  arguing  in  proof  of  Christianity ;  but 
thai,  admitting  the  truth  of  Christianity,  we  are  inquir- 
ing into  somewhat  which,  as  has  been  already  observed, 
is  really  internal  to  Christianity.  Most  Christians  are 
ready  to  believe  that  t!ie  passages  of  the  Old  Testament 
to  which  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles  appealed,  as  proofs 
of  His  Divine  mission  and  of  the  ti-uth  of  their  teaching, 
were  really  predictions,  and  not  guesses.  This  is  not 
the  place  to  enter  at  length  into  such  a  question.  But, 
if  we  jnst  think  of  what  Jacob  said  of  Shiloh — Moses, 
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of  a  prophet  like  himself — David  and  othere,  of  a  gi-eat 
Son  of  David — Isaiah,  in  his  ninth  and  fifty-thivd  chap- 
ters, of  a  Child  born,  a  Son  given,  called  Mighty  God, 
Eternal  father,  Pi'iuce  of  Peace,  and  of  a  righteous  Ser- 
vant, on  whom  tlie  Lokd  should  ]ay  the  iniquity  of  ub 
all — Daniel,  of  Messiah  the  Prince,  cut  off,  but  not  for 
Himself,  and  of  one  like  a  Son  of  Man,  to  whom  a  king- 
dom is  given  by  the  Ancient  of  days,  an  everlasting 
kingdom,  a  dominion  that  shall  not  pass  away — Haggai, 
of  the  glovy  of  the  second  temple,  so  much  surpasEing 
tliat  of  the  UrBt — Malachi,  of  the  forerunner  of  the  Mes- 
siah— and  many  prophecies  of  like  kind ;  we  shall  feel 
that  the  burden  of  proof  ninst  lie  with  those  who  deny, 
not  with  those  who  believe,  that  there  were  prophets, 
who  bore  witness  to  the  coming  of  the  Christ  centuries 
before  His  birth  *  We  may  remember  that  these  pre- 
dictions have  been  preserved  to  us  both  in  the  original 
Hebrew,  and  in  translations  made  from  the  Hebrew  be- 
fore the  birth  of  Christ,  made,  not  by  Christians,  but  by 
Jews— that  the  more  ancient  Jews  did  undeniably  in- 
terpret these  prophecies,  as  pointing  forward  to  a  pi-ince 
who  should  be  sent  from  heaven  to  save  their  own  na- 
tion, and  to  bless  other  nations  in  them.  Compara- 
tively modern  Jews  have  explained  some  of  these  proph- 
ecies away,  because  they  too  manifestly  favonr  the 
Christians;  but  even  so,  they  continue  to  believe  that 
the  Scriptures  foretold  a  Messiah.  Moreover,  we  have 
the  clearest  testimonies  from  Jews  and  Gentiles  alike 
(Jews  and  Gentiles  who  never  became  Christians,  and 
so  are  independent  witnesses)  that  in  the  East  generally, 
Oriente  tot^-,  and  especially  among  the  Israelites  them- 
selves, there  had  prevailed  an  ancient  and  constant  per- 
suasion that  by  Divine  appointment  a  Deliverer  was  to 

•  It  matlera  little  to  this  argument  whether  all  the  hoots  of  the  Old  Tea- 
lament  were  written  by  those  whose  ntunes  they  hear;  whether,  foi- instance, 
the  last  ohaptera  of  laaish  were  Isaiah' a  or  some  other'a;  whether  the  book 
of  Daniel  waa  written  at  the  time  of  the  captiyity,  or  not  collected  till  some 
■  ■  .  ItiaiertoJnthey  were  all  written  before  Christ;  and  if  in 
fouod  prophedea  of  the  Mesaiah,  prophecies,  be  they  many 
eoious  atones  imbedded  in  a  rook ;  we  hate  then  the  pheoom- 
and  we  have  to  explain  how  it  came.  Idoneom,  opinor, 
TiniUtii  Terita*  ditinationi*.    (TerL  Apokg.  c.  SO.) 
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arise  out  of  Jndea,  who  slionld  Lave  dominion;  and, 
moreover,  that  he  was  impatiently  expected  in  the 
reigns  of  the  eai-ly  emperors  of  Korae.  Jews,  w]io  have 
lived  since  those  times,  have  confessed  that  the  period 
presignified  is  apparently  past.  Now,  it  is  quite  cer- 
tain that  the  most  remarkahie  and  most  influential  re- 
ligions teacher  that  ever  lived  in  any  nation  upon  earth 
did  arise  and  live  in  Judea,  at  the  time  so  marked  and 
agreed  on.  It  is  undoubted  that  He  declared  the  pre- 
dictions in  question  to  have  pointed  to  Him.  His  fol- 
lowers have  always  claimed  them  as  fulfilled  in  Him. 
Of  all  religious  revolutions,  nay,  of  all  revolutions, 
moral,  spiritual,  social,  or  political,  ever  produced  in 
the  world,  He  has  produced  the  greatest,  the  most  in- 
fluential, the  most  extensive.  As  Christians,  we,  of 
course,  helieve  that  He  was  the  Christ;  and  we  are 
justified  in  urging  on  the  Jews  such  considerations  as 
the  above,  in  proof  that  their  own  cherished  Scriptures 
pointed  to  Him. 

Now,  if  the  prophets  really  did  centuries  before 
foresee  an  event,  most  unlikely,  but  whicli  we  have 
witnessed  as  true,  they  must  have  had  something  more 
than  the  inspiration  of  genius,  or  than  the  exalting  of 
their  intuitional  consciousness.  For,  whatever  degree 
of  insight  into  the  truth  of  things  spiritual  we  may  at- 
tribute to  such  intuitional  consciousness,  and  whatever 
communion  it  may  give  with  the  mind  of  God,  it  can 
hardly  be  said  to  make  us  partakers  of  God's  omnis- 
cience, or  to  endue  us  with  His  powere  of  foresight. 

One  of  tile  favourite  modes  of  evading  such  conclu- 
sions as  this,  and  so  one  of  the  favourite  positions  of  the 
low  inspirationists  is,  that  Wihil  in  scrivto  quod  non 
priu8  in  soriptore;  a  man  can  speak  nothing  but  what 
he  thinks.  In  a  sense  this  is  true  enough ;  and,  as  a 
general  rule,  we  may  suppose  the  holy  men  of  old,  who 
spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Gliost,  to  have 
been  first  gifted  with  the  knowledge  of  the  future,  and 
then  moved  to  communicate  that  knowledge  to  others. 
But  BtiU,  if  there  be  an  overruling  and  over-guiding 
Providence  as  well  as  an  informing  and  inspiring  Spirit, 
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may  not  a  man  be  guided  to  speak  uncoiieciouely  words 
of  deep  import  ?  We  see  this  in  the  Old  Testament  in 
the  case  of  Balaam.  If  tlie  history  of  him  be  not  a  false 
legend  or  a  mere  myth,  the  Almighty  fold  him  that  he 
was  to  speak  to  Balak  that  word  which  was  put  into  his 
mouth.  His  will  was  quite  the  other  way.  He  willed 
to  curse  Israel,  and  so  to  obtain  from  Balak  the  wages 
of  unrighteousness ;  but  his  own  will  was  overruled,  by 
tlie  direct  command  of  God.  If  Balaam  prophesied,  if 
he  prophesied,  as  most  Christians  have  beKeved,  not 
only  ot  the  future  fortunes  of  Israel,  but  of  the  future 
coming  of  Christ ;  it  is  certain  that  his  extraordinary 
knowledge  could  not  have  been  the  resnlt  of  his  purity 
of  heart  qualifying  him  to  see  God,  could  not  have 
come  from  the  clearing  away  of  those  clouds  of  sin,  and 
tlierefore  of  error,  which  darken  the  mental  vision ;  for 
his  heart  was  set  upon  covetousness,  and  be  perished 
with  the  enemies  of  God.  The  same,  or  much  the  same, 
may  be  said  of  Caiaphas,  who  was  altogether  bent  on 
evil,  and  yet  of  whom  the  Evangelist  testifies  that  "  be- 
ing High  Priest  that  year  he  prophesied."  If  miracles 
are  impossible,  of  course  all  this  ie  impossible.  But 
how  miracles  can  be  impossible,  unless  God  is  impossi- 
ble, it  seems  that  we  have  yet  to  learn. 

Though,  therefore,  we  may  not  generally  look  for  a 
work  of  the  Spirit  through  the  mere  bodily  organs  of 
men,  without  an  elevation  of  their  souls;  we  surely 
have  no  power  to  limit  the  operations  of  God,  or  to  say 
that  He  may  not,  if  He  will,  use  the  very  unconscious 
words  of  wicked  men  as  well  as  the  heart  service  of 
pious  men. 

19.  But  farther,  is  it  not  true  that  Almigiity  God 
has  made  even  acts  and  histories  to  prophesy,  inde- 
pendently of  any  utterance  of  men's  mouths  f  Are 
there  not  types  in  the  Law,  and  through  all  the  Old 
Testament  history,  which  have  tlieir  antitypes  in  the 
New  Testament  ?  There  are  those,  no  doubt,  who  will 
say  that  we  can  find  historical  parallels  in  profane,  as 
readily  as  in  sacred,  history.  But  are  these  really  to 
be  compared  with  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  typifying  the 
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death  and  resurrection  of  ChriBt — witli  the  history  of 
Joseph,  Bold  by  his  brethren,  and  then  exalted  to  be 
their  prince  and  Bavionr — with  the  brazen  serpent, 
hfted  up  to  heal  all  that  looked  on  it — with  the  passage 
of  the  lied  Sea,  and  other  parables  put  forth  by  the 
history  of  the  Exodus — with  the  priesthood  of  Aaron, 
the  passover,  the  ceremonies  on  the  day  of  atonement, 
and  the  many  Levitical  rites  forepieturing  Christ — 
with  the  kingly  types,  such  as  David  and  Solomon — 
with  the  prophetic  parallelism  of  Elijah  and  John  the 
Baptist — and  the  many  others,  too  many  to  enumerate 
now  ?  *  If  there  be,  as  the  writers  of  tne  New  Testa- 
ment all  assert,  and  as  Christians  have  ever  hitherto 
beheved,  a  complete  system  of  type  and  antitype  in 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  respectively ;  to  what  can 
we  attribute  this,  but  to  an  oveiTuling  Hand  guiding 
the  fortunes  of  the  chosen  race,  and  of  individnals  in 
that  race,  and  to  the  continual  presence  of  that  Holy 
Spirit  who  divideth  to  every  man  severally  as  He  will? 
Is  not  all  this  to  be  esteemed  a  special  inspiration  ? 
And  if  all  this  is  in  the  Old  Testament,  then,  whatever 
human  elements  there  be  in  it,  there  is  surely  such  a 
Divine  element  as  to  make  its  books  emphatically  the 
"  Oracles  of  God,"  to  which  we  may  look  as  unmistak- 
ably embodying  His  will  and  word.  We  may  admit 
that  the  word  of  God  so  embodied  in  the  Scriptures 
was  designed  to  communicate  to  us  great  moral  and 
spiritnal  truths,  that  there  was  no  purpose  to  give  any 
revelation  of  physical  science  or  of  mere  general  his- 
tory. Yet  if  we  have  abundant  evidence  that  Al- 
mighty God  chose  the  prophets  and  the  books  of  the 
Bible  as  channels  for  communicating  His  will  to  man- 
kind, we  have  surely  abundant  evidence  that  they 

*  Pro&Bsor  Joirett  thinks  vre  muat  ^vo  up  the  tjpes  appealed  lo  in  the 
New  TeitsmeDt,  jUBt  as  wo  do  not  prL-sa  the  patristic  app«Bl  to  the  Bcarlet 
thread  ofBahab,  or  thesis  followers  of  Abraham.  That  is  to  Eaf,  we  must 
ettacb  DO  more  UDportance  to  the  language  of  the  Apostles,  or  of  our  blessed 
Lord  Himself,  than  to  the  language  of  any  Chriatiad  writer  in  the  earlier 
dajffofChristiuittj.  The  S'en  Testament  has  appealed  to  types  of  Christ 
ID  the  Old  Testament.  The  earlj  Christiaus  utiirersally  ackcovledged  such 
tjpes,  but  perhaps  unwisely  found  moreover  certain  fanciful  ceaemblaneea 
unEnowa  to  the  Apostlea  and  ErBugeUsts.  Becauee  the  latter  were  fuiGiAi], 
must  we  couclude  that  the  Ibrmer  were  false? 
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would  not  be  permitted  to  err  in  things  pertaining  to 
Grod.  It  may  not  be  proof  that  their  language  will 
not  be  popumr,  and  so  possibly  inaccurate,  in  mattere 
of  science,  or  that  their  statements  will  be  infallible  in 
the  matter  of  a  date  or  in  other  things  immaterial ;  but 
It  is  surely  proof  enough  that  they  would  never  be  per- 
mitted to  mislead  us  in  questions  of  faith  ;  for  other- 
wise they  woiild  bring  us  credentials  to  their  faithful- 
ness from  God  Hiras^f,  and  with  these  credentials  in 
their  hands,  deceive,  and  mislead,  and  delude  us. 

And  here  may  we  not  see  the  fallacy  of  Coleridge's 
view,  who  accepts  Scripture  where  it  "  finds  "  him,  but 
not  in  its  less  interesting  and  merely  historical  recordsl 
If  we  go  on  this  principle,  where  are  we  to  stop  J  If 
we  read  the  second  book  of  Clironicles,  perhaps  we 
may  discover  very  little  which  "  finds  "  us  ;  whereas, 
if  we  read  Baxter's  '  Saint's  Everlasting  Rest,'  it  may 
"  find  "  us  in  nearly  every  page.  To  carry  out  Cole- 
ridge's principle,  we  ought  to  uncanonize,  or  reject  the 
inspiration  of,  the  book  of  Chronicles,  and  set  up  ae 
canonical  the  book  of  Baxter.  But,  if  our  former 
arguments  be  correct,  and  the  general  belief  of  Chris- 
tians in  all  ages  be  true,  the  whole  historical  record  of 
the  Old  Testament  is  part  of  the  great  depository  of 
God's  revealed  will.  One  part  may  be  more  important 
than  another.  But  when  we  see  that  God  spoke  by 
words  of  man,  and  also  by  acts  of  man — that  even 
actions  were  predictions — when  we  find  Cluist  Him- 
self and  His  Apostles  citing  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, as  the  "  Scriptures,  as  the  "  Oracles  of  God," 
as  "  God-breathed  "  (©eoTrvevoTa)— surely  we  have  no 
right  to  say  that  one  part  "  finds  me  "  and  another  does 
not,  and  to  settle  our  own  Canon  accordingly.  The 
whole  collection  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
comes  to  us  with  Divine  credentials — prophecies  in  it 
fulfilled  after  they  were  uttered — Christ's  attestation  to 
them,  that  they  all  testified  of  Him — St.  Paul's  testi- 
mony to  them  that  they  were  "  given  by  inspiration  of 
God  " — and,  having  such  Divine  credentials,  we  cannot 
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snppose  that  any  of  these  books  wonld  mislead  us,  at 
least  in  thingg  heavenly. 

20.  If  all  this  hblds  of  the  Old  Testament,  it  holds, 
d fortiori,  of  the  New ;  for  probably  no  one  will  con- 
tend that  the  Apostles,  with  Christ's  own  mission,  with 
the  gift  of  tongues  and  miraculous  powers,  with  the 
special  promise  of  the  Comforter  and  of  guidance  by 
Him  into  all  truth,  witli  tlie  assurance  of  Christ's  own 

Eresence,  and  with  the  command  to  preach  on  the 
_  ouse-topa  what  He  had  told  them  in  the  ear,™were 
in  a  worse  position  or  more  liable  to  error  than  the 
prophets  of  the  Old  Testament.  And,  though  we  may 
well  believe  that  each  individual  Apostle,  like  every 
Christian  man,  may  have  grown  in  gi-ace  and  in  the 
knowledge  of  oar  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ ;  yet 
this  belief  need  in  no  wise  interfere  with  our  acknowl- 
edgment that  messengers,  specially  accredited  by  God 
to  man,  would  never  be  permitted  to  deliver  a  false 
message,  or  to  mislead  those  whom  they  were  so  signal- 
ly commissioned  to  lead:* 

For  Mr,  Maurice's  question,  as  to  whether,  we  ought 
not  to  consider  the  inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture  like  to 
that  inspiration  for  wnich  all  of  us  pray,  there  seems 
but  little  difficulty  in  the  reply.     Undoubtedly,  the 

*  BereUtion  has  all  along  been  progresaive,  but  not  on  that  account  self* 
contrttdielorj'.  Abel  offereothe  firBlhnga  of  his  flock;  Abrabam  offered  a 
ram  iOEtead  of  bis  soa;  Mosea  ioBtita&d  the  Pasclm]  sacrifice;  John  (be 
B^tist  pointed  lo  "the  Lamb  of  God,  which  tietb  away  the  sin  of  the 
world;"  St.  Paul  spoke  of  "Christ  our  Passover;"  St.  Peter  of  "the  pre- 
cious blood  of  Christ,  as  of  a  lamb  without  blemish  and  without  spot." 
There  is  the  same  tesSmony  here  through  a  course  of  at  least  four  tbousand 

...  ._. „, , less  than  tba 

least  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Sariour.  What  is  true  of  the  knowledge  of  tha 
Church  may  be  equally  true  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Apostles.  If  they  had 
not  been  oapable  of  growth  in  wisdom,  they  woald  not  have  been  human:  but 
DO  proof  wbatoTor  has  yet  been  given  that  the  testimony  of  one  Apostle  is, 
on  pomtH  of  Christian  doctrine,  in  conflict  with  the  tesdmony  of  anolber,  or 
that  the  more  matured  knowledge  of  any  particular  Apostle  ever  led  him  to 
contradict,  in  the  least  degree,  bis  own  tomi«r  witness  to  the  truth.  Cer- 
tainly they  themaelTe.s  always  appeal  to  the  consistency  of  their ■---'.^ 

and  aenaunce  all  teaching  which  ia  inconsistent  with  their  oi 

we  or  an  angel  from  heaven  preach  any  other  Gospel  unto  ^ 

which  we  have  preached  unta  you,  let  him  be  accursed."     (Gal.  i.  8.)    "  If 

youi  house,  neither  bid  hi'm  Ood  speed."    {%  John  10.)' 


■n  teaching, 
"  Though 
u  than  that 
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inspiration  for  which  we  pray  is  the  same  as  the  inspi- 
ration  of  the  wi-iters  of  Scripture— that  is  to  say,  it  is 
the  inspiration  of  God's  Holy  Spirit  which  guides  not 
only  into  hoiiness,  but  also  into  truth.  Prohahly  pious 
men  in  general  never  begin  any  work  of  importance 
without  praying  for  grace  and  guidance  ;  hut  when  they 
do  so,  they  do  not  expect  to  be  answered  with,  for  in- 
stance, the  gift  of  tongues.  They  ask  for  the  word  of 
wisdom  or  the  word  of  knowledge,  not  for  the  work- 
ing of  miracles;  yet  they  look  for  it  from  one  and 
the  selfsame  Spirit.  And  surely  we  may  admit  that 
that  great  Teaciier  of  the  Church  may  teach  one  in  one 
way  and  another  in  another.  It  may  be  His  will  to 
give  one  a  deep  insight  into  spiritual  mysteries,  but  yet 
not  to  give  him  a  knowledge  of  future  events.  To  an- 
other, at  a  particular  period  of  the  Church,  or  under  a 
peculiar  dispensation,  he  may  give  the  power  of  proph- 
ecy, or  the  gift  of  tongues,  or  the  wortmg  of  miracles, 
or  such  guidance  and  direction  as  shall  render  his  tes- 
timony, as  to  things  heavenly,  infallibly  true.  Are  we 
to  deny  that  God  can  do  so  ?  Or  again — is  it  impc^ei- 
ble  for  him  to  give  such  a  knowledge  except  in  the  way 
of  giving  a  higher  degree  of  sanctiflcation,  purifying 
the  soul  from  all  that  may  dai-ken  the  imderstanding, 
and  so  sharpening  the  spiritual  insight  ?  Such  a  view 
of-.things  is  surely  in  direct  opposition  to  the  constant 
record  of  the  Bible.  If  it  lae  true,  it  must  convict  the 
writers  of  the  books  of  the  Bible  of  false  testimony.  Is 
it  not  clearly  set  down  that  Balaam — tliat "  the  man  of 
God,  who  was  disobedient  to  the  word  of  the  Lord  " — 
that  Jonah,  who  fled  from  God's  presence — that  Caia- 
phas,  even  when  compassing  Christ's  crucifixion—were 
all  empowered  to  speak  of  future  things,  and  some  of 
them  sorely  against  their  wills  ?  Although  it  is  most 
likely  that  God  would  in  general  use  sanctified  instru- 
ments to  speak  to  man  of  sacred  things,  yet,  if  the 
record  of  the  Bible  be  trae,  there  may  be  a  revelation 
to  the  mind,  and  so  tlirough  the  mouths  of  men,  which 
is  not  the  result  of  high  aanctiiication,  of  purifying  the 
heart  ihat  it  may  see  God.    A  man  may  have  "  the 
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gift  of  prophecy  and  understand  all  mysteries  and  all 
knowledge,"  may  "  speak  witli  the  tongues  of  men  and 
angels,"  and  yet  lack  charity  and  be  nothing. 

21.  And  so,  to  pass  to  another  view  of  the  qoestion, 
Mr.  Morell  argues  that  the  Divine  or  religions  truth 
can  only  be  revealed  to  onr  highest  and  deepest  intui- 
tional eonsciouEness.  It  is  not  to  be  received  by  the 
senses,  by  the  understanding,  or  by  the  reason,  but 
deeper  down  still  in  our  inmost  being.  There  is  no 
reason  to  qaarrel  with  this  statement  so  far  as  it  goes. 
Its  fault  is,  that  it  is  one-sided.  "  When  it  pleased  God 
to  reveal  his  son  in  "  St.  PanI,  doubtless  the  revelation 
was  not  to  the  intellect  only,  but  to  the  very  heart  of 
hearts.  But  there  may  be  abundant  head-knowledge 
without  any  such  revelation  to  the  soul  and  spirit.  And 
must  we  not  distinguish  here  between  objective  and 
subjective  revelation  ?  Of  course  objective  revelation 
ninst  suppose  a  subject ;  that  is  to  say,  if  an  object  is  to 
be  reveled,  there  must  be  a  subject  by  which  that  ob- 
ject may  be  embraced  and  conceived.  But  is  it  not 
plain  to  common  sense,  setting  aside  all  logical  sub- 
tilty,  that  there  may  be  an  outward  manifesting  (^i^- 
poKrt?,  if  d'!TOKakv^i<i  be  ambiguous)  of  God  to  man, 
without  any  inward  reception  ot  Him  to  the  soul  ?  And 
if  so,  may  not  a  man  be  taught,  as  Daniel  or  St.  John, 
by  a  vision  of  God,  and  yet,  like  Balaam  or  Jonah,  not 
have  his  soul  converted  to  God  ?  He  may  "  see  the 
vision  of  the  Almighty,  falling  into  a  trance,  and  hav- 
ing his  eyes  open ; "  and  yet  his  heart  may  not  be 
opened  to  know  and  to  love  God.  It  really  seems  as 
if  Mr.  Maurice,  Mr.  Morell,  and  others  of  similar  sen- 
timents, deny  the  possibility  of  this.*  But  on  what 
principle  can  it  be  denied,  except  on  a  principle  which 
rejects  all  that  is  miraculous,  and  ■which  makes  God, 
not  a  Personal  Being,  but  an  impersonal  influence  ? 

•  Of  course,  Profeasor  Baden  Powel!  must  hare  held  this  impossible,  be- 
cause be  beld  that  Ihere  was  no  contact  point  between  tliB  spiritual  and  the 
physical  worlds.  They  lie,  according  loTiini,  in  two  distinct  planes,  which 
wn  never  come  in  contact  Bot  to  what  muat  auch  a  theory  lead  abort  of 
Matenahsm  and  Atheiso,  in  minds  of  (he  coauuoa  stamp? 
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22.  Sut  if  we  believe  tliat  God  has  in  different  ages 
authorized  certain  pei-sons  to  comniunicate  objective 
truth  to  mankind,  if  in  the  Old  Teetament  history  and 
the  books  of  the  pi-opheta  we  find  nianifeet  indications 
of  the  Creator,  it  is  tnen  a  secondary  consideration,  and 
a  question  on  which  we  may  safely  agree  to  differ, 
whether  or  not  every  book  of  the  Old  Testament  was 
written  so  completely  under  the  dictation  of  God's  Holy 
Spirit,  that  every  word,  not  only  doctrinal,  but  also 
historical  or  scientiiic,  must  be  infallibly  correct  and 
true.  The  whole  collection  of  the  books  has  been  pre- 
served providentially  to  the  Church  as  the  record  of 
God's  early  dealings  with  mankind,  and  especially  with 
one  chosen  race,  as  the  collection  of  the  prophecies  and 
of  the  religious  instruction  which  God  was  pleased  to 
comniTinicate  to  man  in  the  preparatory  dispensations 
of  His  grace :  and  with  these  there  is  a  book  of  sacred 
psalmody,  embodying  the  religious  experience  of  meli 
living  under  the  Theocracy,  some  at  least  of  the  hymns 
contained  in  it  evincing  the  power  of  prophecy  in  their 
writers.  Whatever  conclusion,  then,  may  be  arrived 
at  as  to  the  infallibility  of  the  writers  on  matters  of 
science  or  of  history,  stiU  the  whole  collection  of  the 
books  will  be  really  the  oracles  of  God,  the  Scriptures 
of  God,  the  record  and  depository  of  God's  eupernatu- 
lal  revelations  in  early  times  to  man.  And  we  may 
remember  that  our  Blessed  Lord  quotes  the  Psalms  as 
the  Scripture,  adding,  "  And  the  Scripture  cannot  be 
broken,' 

23.  It  has  been  already  observed  that  what  holds 

fod  of  tlie  Old  Testament  holds  a  fortiori  of  the  New. 
the  writers  of  it  were  the  accredited  messengers  from 
God  to  man,  taught  by  Christ,  assured  by  Him  of  ^e 
teaching  of  His  Holy  Spirit,  sent  to  bring  to  man  the 
knowledge  of  God  and  of  His  highest  truths,  we  can- 
not doubt  that  that  Spirit,  who  was  to  guide  them  into 
all  truth,  would  never  let  them  err  in  thinM  pertaining 
to  God.  This  is  really  what  we  want.  We  want  to  be 
assured  that  we  have  an  infallible  depository  of  relig- 
ious truth.    And  if  we  are  satisfied  that  the  Apostles 
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were  accredited  jneBeengera  for  delivering  God's  mes- 
Bage  and  communicating  God's  truth  to  the  world, 
clearly  we  have  this  assurance.  It  may,  no  doubt,  be 
true  that  all  miuisters  of  Christ  in  all  ages  are  God's 
accredited  messengers  ;  but  the  difference  is  this  :  tlie 
Apostles  had  new  truths  to  deliver  direct  from  heaven  ; 
other  ministers  of  Chiist  have  old  truths  to  impress — 
truths  which  may  perhaps  be  new  to  their  heai-ers,  but 
which  are  old  to  the  Church.  In  the  one  case  there  is 
a  direct  commission  with  a  need  of  infallibility  in  things 
spiritual ;  in  the  other  the  mission  ie  through  the  inter- 
vention of  others,  and  witli  the  power  of  correcting 
eiTors  by  appealing  to  the  anthority  of  the  wi'itten 
record. 

If  we  can  establish  this  much,  then  there  seems  no 
need  to  fear  the  admission  of  a  human  element,  as  well 
as  a  Divine,  in  Scripture.  The  Apostles  had  the  treas- 
ure of  the  Gospel  in  earthen  vessels.  The  Holy  Spirit 
taught  tie  Churches  through  the  instrumentality  of 
men  of  like  passions  with  ourselves.  The  difficulty  of 
enunciating  a  definite  theory  of  inspiration  consists  ex- 
actly in  this — in  assigning  the  due  weight  respectively 
to  the  Divine  and  the  human  elements.  A  human  ele- 
ment there  clearly  was.  Thongh  in  instances  like  those 
of  Balaam  and  Caiaphas  we  seem  to  have  sometliing 
more  like  organic  inspiration,  yet  in  ordinary  cases 
God  was  pleased  to  take  the  nobler  instruments  of 
man's  thoughts  and  hearts  through  which  to  communi- 
cate a  knowledge  of  Himself  to  the  world,  rather  than 
to  act  through  the  organs  of  speech,  moving  men's 
mouths  as  mere  machines.  With  all  the  pains  and 
ingenuity  which  have  been  bestowed  upon  the  subject, 
no  charge  of  error,  even  in  matters  of  human  knowl- 
edge, has  ever  yet  been  substantiated  against  any  of 
the  writers  of  Scripture.  But,  even  if  it  had  been 
othei-wise,  is  it  not  conceivable  that  there  might  have 
been  infallible  Divine  teaching  in  all  things  spiritual 
and  heavenly,  whilst  on  mere  matters  of  history,  or  of 
daily  life,  Prophets  and  Evangelists  might  have  been 
enffered  to  write  aa  men !    Even  if  this  were  true,  we 
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need  not  be  perplexed  or  disquieted,  bo  we  can  be 
agreed  tbat  tbe  Divine  element  was  ever  sucJi  as  to 
secure  the  infallible  truth  of  Scripture  in  all  things 
Divine. 

24.  Ail  this,  of  course,  ie  applicable  to  questions  of 
physical  science.  Scripture  was  not  given  to  teach  ua 
science,  but  to  teach  us  religion  ;  it  may  not  have  been 
needful  that  the  inspired  writers  should  have  been  ren- 
dered infallible  in  mattera  of  science,  nor  is  it  at  all 
likely  tliat  tliey  should  have  been  directed  to  teach  to 
the  ancient  world  tnitlis  which  would  anticipate  the 
discoveries  either  of  Newton  or  of  Cuvior.  It  would 
have  been  almost  as  strange  if  they  had  not  nsed  pop- 
ular expressions  in  writing  on  such  subjects,  as  if  they 
had  written  not  in  the  tongue  of  their  own  people,  but  in 
a  new  dialect  more  refined  and  philosophical.  But  may 
we  not  ask,  whether  in  this  question  of  physical  science, 
as  in  many  like  things,  sceptical  writera  have  not  been 
sharp-sighted  on  mmute  discrepancies,  whilst  they 
have  been  blind  to  the  great  general  harmony  of  truth  ? 
It  is  ever  so ;  each  petty  difference  of  date,  each  little 
inconsistency  in  two  concurrent  narratives,  every,  the 
slightest  appearance  of  doubtful  morality,  anything  like 
a  supposed  repugnance  to  what  we  consider  the  neces- 
sary attributes  of  the  Most  High,  have  been  dwelt  on 
and  magnified,  and  used  as  objections  to  the  inspiration 
of  Holy  Writ ;  whilst  the  general  truth  of  its  history, 
the  purity  and  holiness  of  its  general  moral  teaching, 
the  grandeur  and  sublimity  of  its  doctrines  concerning 
Gkid,  are  altogether  forgotten  or  concealed.  Yet  is  it 
not  true  that,  both  in  moral  and  in  physical  science, 
nothing  short  of  miraculous  inspiration  can  account  for 
the  superior  knowledge  of  the  writers  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment compared  with  the  most  enlightened  sages  of 
heathen  antiquity?  The  Jewish  philosophers,  like 
Philo,  felt  that  the  Scriptures  of  their  own  prophets 
bad  brought  in  simple  language  to  their  unlettered  fel- 
low-countrymen moral  and  spiritual  truths,  after  which 
the  Platonists  had  been  "  seeking,  if  haply  they  might 
feel  after  them  and  find  them."    Greeks,  like  Justin 
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Martyr,  who  had  tried  one  bcIiooI  of  philosophy  after 
another,  discovered  in  tho  Gospel  all  that  was  most 
valuable  in  lie  teaching  of  all  schools.  _  And  may  not 
we,  who  have  come  upon  an  age  of  rapid  discovery  in 
physical  science,  confess  that  the  account  given  of  the 
Creator  and  His  works  in  the  Bible  was  an  anticipation 
and  is  an  epitome  of  all  that  has  lately  come  to  light! 
The  telescope  has  revealed  to  us  worlds  and  systems  of 
worlds  rollhig  in  unbroken  order  through  infinity  of 
space ;  the  microscope  has  shown  us  living  and  organ- 
ised beings  so  small  as  to  bewilder  tho  mind  wilJi  their 
minuteness  as  the  suns  and  planets  bewilder  it  with 
their  vastness;  the  geologist  takes  us  back  through 
countless  ages,  the  records  of  which  are  indelibly  en- 
graven "  as  with  lead  in  the  rock  for  ever."  _  And  the 
Bible,  but  no  other  ancient  book  that  is  written,  had 
told  us  that  the  Being  who  created  all  things  was  such 
that  the  Heaven  and  the  Heaven  of  Heavens  could  not 
contain  Him,  that  He  was  the  High  and  lofty  One  in- 
habiting eternity,  but  that  though  Ho  had  His  dwelling 
60  high,  yet  He  humbled  Himself  to  behold  tlie  things 
that  are  in  heaven  and  earth,  that  a  sparrow  did  not 
fall  without  Him,  that  the  very  hairs  of  man's  head 
wero  numbered  by  Him.  Infinite  greatness,  infiuite 
minuteness,  infinity  of  dui-ation,  infinity  of  action,  eter- 
nity of  past  existence  and  of  past  operation,  as  well  as 
an  eternity  of  the  future,  are  all  distinctly  predicated 
in  the  Scriptures  of  the  mind  of  Him  who  made  us  all. 
And  here  for  the  first  time,  now  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, we  find  the  sariie  infinity  in  heaven  and  in  earth, 
and  in  tiie  sea,  and  under  the  earth. 

Why,  then,  must  we  be  puzzled  because  some  re- 
cently discovered  geological  phenomena  seem  hard  to 
reconcile  with  a  few  vei-ses  in  one  chapter  of  Genesis? 
Are  we  to  forget  the  marvellous  harmony  between 
God's  word  and  His  works,  which  a  general  view  of 
both  convinces  us  of,  because  there  are  some  small 
fragments  of  both,  which  we  have  not  yet  learned  to  fit 
into  each  other?  Nay!  evenhere,wemayfairlysay,that 
the  harmony  already  found  is  greater  than  the  as  yet 
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unexplained  discord.  For,  putting  aside  all  doubtful 
interpretations  and  difficult  questions  concerning  the 
six  days  of  creation  and  the  like,  tliese  two  facts  are 
certain  ;  all  sound  criticiem  and  all  geological  inquiry 
prove  them  alike  ;  viz.,  first,  that  the  original  creation 
of  the  universe  was  at  a  period  indefinitely,  if  not  infi- 
nitely, distant  from  the  present  time ;  and  secondly, 
that  of  all  animated  beings,  the  last  that  came  into  es;- 
istence  was  man.  Geology  has  taught  ub  both  these 
facts ;  but  the  first  verse  of  Genesis  Nearly  teaches  the 
first,  and  the  twenty-sixth  verse  teaches  the  second. 

To  touch  but  for  a  moment  on  one  other  subject  ■which 
has  been  so  strongly  pressed  of  late,  the  uniform  preva- 
lence of  law,  not  only  in  things  inanimate,  but  where 
there  is  life  and  even  reason  and  moralitv — can  any- 
thing be  more  consistent  than  this  with  the  whole  of 
the  Old  Testament  ?  Indeed  its  peculiar  teaching  from 
first  to  last  may  be  said  to  have  been  that  God  is  a  God 
of  order ;  that  He  has  im^essed  His  law  on  aU  crea- 
tion ;  that  all  things  serve  Him,  all  things  obey  Him ; 
that  to  break  laws,  whether  moral  or  physical,  is  inev- 
itably to  entail  suffering ;  and  that  even  rational  and 
spiritual  beings,  even  m  their  rational  and  spiritual 
natures  and  capacities,  are  subject  to  laws  which  can- 
not be  broken ;  that  the  sins  of  the  fathers  go  down  in 
sin  and  sorrow  to  the  children ;  and  that  even  repent- 
ance, though  it  may  save  the  soul,  cannot  undo  the  sin 
or  avert  lihe  suffering.  There  is  nowhere  in  creation  or 
in  history  written  more  plainly  the  record  of  order  and 
law. 

25.  Surely  such  thoughts  as  these  seem  fit  to  satisfy 
as,  that  God's  works  rightly  read  are  not  likely  to  con- 
tradict God's  word  rightly  interpreted.  There  will  be 
fpr.a  time,  perhaps  ror  all  time,  apparent  difficulties. 
"Wlien  new  questions  arise,  at  first  many  will  feel  that 
it  is  hopeless  to  attempt  to  solve  them.  Some  will 
despair,  some  will  try  to  smother  inquiry ;  some  will 
rush  into  Atheism,  and  others  wUl  fdl  back  into  super- 
stition. Patience  is  the  proper  temper  for  an  age  like 
our  own,  which  is  in  many  ways  an  age  of  transition. 
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The  discoveries  of  Galileo  seemed  more  alarming  to  his 
contemporaries  than  any  discoveries  in  eeology  or  sta- 
tistics can  seem  to  us.  We  see  no  difficulty  in  Galileo's 
discoveries  now.  Such  tilings,  then,  are  probably  the 
proper  trials  of  our  faith.  Sober  views,  patience, 
prayer,  a  life  of  godliness,  and  a  good  conscience,  will, 
no  doubt,  keep  us  from  making  shipwreck  of  faith. 
Wiiat  now  seems  like  a  shadow  may  only  be  the  proof 
that  there  is  a  light  behind  it.  And  even  if  at  times 
there  should  come  shadows  seeming  like  deep  night, 
we  may  hope  that  the  dawn  of  the  morning  is  but  the 
nearer. 
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Jesus,  the  Son  of  God,  died  on  the  Cross  to  redeem 
mankind  from  sin  and  death.  This  is  the  truth  which 
for  eighteen  centuries  has  been  preached  to  Jew  and 
Grentile ;  the  truth  which  the  Apostles  took  in  their 
mouths  when  they  went  to  teach  Chrietianitv  to  nations 
who  had  never  heard  of  Christ  before.  The  doctrine 
of  Reconciliation  has  not  escaped  the  fate  of  other 
Christian  truths ;  it  has  done  and  is  doing  ita  work  in 
converting  the  world,  and  consohng  many  a  crushed 
heart ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  terms  in  which  it 
should  be  set  forth  have  been  disputed,  and  sometimes 
the  doctrine  itself  denied.  Recent  writers  have  dis- 
cussed the  subject,  avowing  for  the  most  part  the  wish 
to  preserve  the  tenet  itself ;  but  in  some  cases  dealing 
so  hardly  with  the  evidence  on  which  it  rests,  as  to 
leave  an  impression  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Atone- 
ment is  a  modem  invention,  which  can  well  he  dis- 
pensed with  in  teaching  Christianity ;  and  some  even 
speak  of  it  as  a  dishonour  to  God  txie  Father,  in  that 
it  represents  Him  as  accepting  the  sufferings  of  the 
iimoeent  foi  the  guilty.  The  present  Essay  is  directed 
to  those  who  profess  to  attach  to  the  sufferings  of  the 
Redeemer  some  preternatural  efficacy,  beyond  that  of 
mere  example,  yet  who  would  substitute  for  the  re- 
ceived account  of  their  effect  some  other  doctrine. 
With  those  who  ntterly  deny  the  doctrine  of  Atone- 
ment we  have  nothing  here  to  do,  except  to  wish  them 
an  increased  conscionsnesB  of  the  need  of  a  purgation 
from  sin :  for  when  Christ  is  needed,  then,  and  not 
sooner,  He  will  he  found  ;  when  man  sees  tlie  serpent 
twining  round  his  limbs,  and  feels  serpent-poison  beat- 
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ing  in  his  blood,  and  sees  over  all  his  beauty  and  glory 
tlie  serpent's  defiling  trail,  lie  -will  look  to  the  Son  of 
Man  lifted  up,  andoe  healed.  But  the  promise  that 
the  doctrine  shall  in  spirit  be  preserved,  but  heightened 
and  spiritualized,  has  mucli  attraction  for  the  inquiring. 
In  approaching  them  with  the  key  of  a  profomider 
gnosis,  men  profess  to  give  to  the  -well-worn  pages  of 
me  Bible  the  freshness  and  originality  which  is  aS  they 
need.  And  the  attempt  in  this  Essay  wBl  be  to  show 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  although  a  mys- 
tery, is  made  known  to  us  in  the  Bible  in  certain  strong 
and  definite  touches  which  aUow  of  no  mistake ;  that 
this  doctrine  has  been,  in  fact,  continuously  held  and 
taught  in  the  Church,  altering  from  time  to  time  in 
form,  but  in  substance  neither  gaining  anything  nor 
losing  anything ;  and  that  the  difficulties,  which  beset 
this  as  they  do  other  mysteries,  are  not  at  all  lightened 
by  the  remedies  proposed  on  behalf  of  human  reason, 
but  rather  increased. 

I.  Much  has  been  made  of  the  supposed  silence  of 
our  Lord  as  to  the  atoning  virtue  of  His  death  ;  and 
it  has  even  been  hinted  that  in  this  respect  the  words 
of  Josus  are  at  variance  with  those  of  His  Apostles.* 
If  these  were  so,  the  question  would  bear  no  discus- 
sion ;  and  much  else  would  fall  to  the  ground  at  the 
same  time.  The  only  proof  of  it  which  we  are  offered 
is,  that  Christ  Himself  "never  uses  the  word  sacrifice"-|- 
as  applied  to  His  own  life  or  death.  But  this  is  a 
purerjr  artificial  test.  It  remains  still  to  inquire  what 
the  Lord  does  say  of  that  death ;  for  such  is  the  co- 
piousness of  language,  that  an  act  which  has  the  nature 
of  a  sacrifice  may  be  described  without  the  use  of  that 
particular  word.  When  He  speaks  of  "  My  blood,  of 
the  new  Covenant,"  no  doiibt  the  word  sacrifice 'is  dis- 
pensed with  ;  but  there  must  be  very  few,  we  should 

*  Profeaaor  Jowett  on  the  Epistles,  ii.  55S.  "  In  [tbe  words  of  Ctirist]  is 
contained  the  inner  life  of  mankind  and  of  the  Church ;  there  too  the  indi- 
vidual beholda,  as  in  a  glass,  tbe  image  of  a  goodness  wbich  ia  not  of  this 
world.  7b  rani  th^r  atUioTity  helom  thai  of  the  dpostles  and  Evanr/eUsli, 
ia  lo  give  up  tlie  last  hope  of  reuniting  Christendom  m  itself,  and  of  making 
ChriHiianity  an  universal  rehgioa." 
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hope,  who  cannot  discern  in  snch  words  the  "  sacrificial 
aUnsion." 

1.  The  three  first  Evangelists,  as  we  know,  agree 
in  showing  that  Jesus  unfolded  His  message  to  the 
disciples  by  degrees.  He  wrought  the  miracles  that 
were  to  be  the  credentials  of  the  Messiah ;  He  laid 
down  the  great  principles  of  the  Gospel  morality  until 
He  bad  establislied  in  tlie  nainds  of  the  Twelve  the 
conviction  that  He  was  the  Christ  of  God.  Then  as 
the  clonds  of  gloom  grew  darker,  and  the  malice  of  the 
Jews  became  more  intense,  He  turned  a  new  page  in 
His  teaching.  Drawing  from  His  disciples  the  confes- 
sion of  their  faith  in  Him  as  Christ,  He  then  passed 
abruptly,  so  to  speak,  to  the  truth  that  remained  to  be 
learnt  in  the  last  few  months  of  His  ministry,  that  His 
work  iuclnded  suffering  as  well  as  teaching.*  He  was 
instant  in  pressing  this  unpalatable  doctrine  home  to 
His  disciples,  from  this  time  to  the  end.  Four  occa- 
sions when  He  prophesied  His  bitter  death  are  on  rec- 
ord, and  they  are  probably  only  examples  out  of  many 
more-t  We  grant  that  in  none  of  these  places  does  the 
word  sacrifice  occur ;  and  that  the  mode  of  speaking  is 
somewhat  obscure,  as  addressed  to  minds  unprepared, 
even  then,  to  bear  the  full  weight  of  a  doctrine  so  re- 
pugnant to  their  hopes.  But  that  He  must  (SetJ  go  and 
meet  death ;  that  the  powers  of  sin  and  of  this  world 
are  let  loose  against  Him  for  a  time,  so  that  He  shall 
be  betrayed  to  the  Jews,  rejected,  delivered  by  them 
to  the  Gentiles,  and  by  them  mocked  and  scourged, 
crucified,  and  slain ;  and  that  all  this  was  done  to 
achieve  a  foreseen  work,  and  accomplish  all  things 
written  of  Him  by  the  prophets — these  we  do  certainly 
find.  They  invest  the  death  of  Jesus  vfith  a  peculiar 
significance ;  they  set  the  mind  inquiring  what  the 
meaning  can  be  of  this  hard  necessity  that  is  laid  on 
Him.  For  the  answer  we  look  to  other  places ;  but  at 
least  there  is  here  no  contradiction  to  the  doctrine  of 
sacrifice,  though  the  Lord  does  not  yet  say,  "  I  bear 
the  wrath  of  God  against  your  sins  in  your  stead ;  I 

•  Matt.  X7t.  20,  al.  t  Matt  iTi.  SI. 
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become  a  curse  for  you."  Of  the  two  sides  of  this  mys- 
terious doctrine, — that  Jesus  dies  for  us  willingly,  and 
that  He  dies  to  hear  a  doom  laid  on  Him  as  of  neces- 
sity, because  some  one  must  bear  it, — it  is  the  latter 
side  that  is  made  prominent.  In  all  the  passages  it 
pleases  Jesus  to  speak  not  of  His  desire  to  die,  but  of 
the  burden  laid  on  Him,  and  the  power  given  to  others 
against  Him. 

3.  Had  the  doctrine  been  explained  no  further, 
there  would  have  been  much  to  wait  for.  But  the 
series  of  announcements  in  these  passages  leads  up  to 
one  more  definite  and  complete.  It  cannot  be  denied 
(we  might  almost  say  that  before  Idr.  Jowett  it  never 
was  denied)  that  the  words  of  the  institution  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  speak  most  distinctly  of  a  sacrifice.  "  Drink 
ye  all  of  this,  for  this  is  My  blood  of  the  new  cov- 
enant," or,  to  follow  St.  Luke,  "  the  new  covenant  in 
My  blood."  We  are  carried  back  by  these  words  to 
the  first  covenant,  to  the  altar  with  twelve  pillars,  and 
the  burnt-offerings  and  peace-offerings  of  oxen,  and  the 
blood  of  the  vietmis  spnnkled  on  the  altar  and  on  the 
people,  and  the  words  of  Moses  as  he  sprinkled  it : 
"  Behold  the  blood  of  the  covenant  which  the  Lord 
hath  made  with  you  concerning  all  these  words."*  Ko 
interpreter  has  ever  failed  to  draw  from  these  passages 
the  true  meaning :  "  When  My  sacrifice  is  accom- 
plished, M7  blood  shall  be  the  sanction  of  the  new  cov- 
enant." The  word  sacrifice  is  wanting ;  but  sacrifice 
and  nothing  else  is  described.  And  me  words  are  no 
mere  figure  used  for  illustration,  and  laid  aside  when 
they  have  served  that  turn,  "  Do  this  in  remembrance 
of  Me."  'They  are  tlie  words  in  which  the  Church  is 
to  interpret  the  act  of  Jesus  to  the  end  of  time.  They 
are  reproduced  exactly  by  St.  Paul.f  Then,  as  now, 
Ghristianfl  met  together,  and  by  a  solemn  act  declared 
that  they  counted  the  blood  of  Jesus  as  a  sacrifice 
wherein  a  new  covenant  was  sealed ;  and  of  the  blood 
of  that  eaerifice  they  partook  by  faith,  professing  them- 
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selves  thereby  wiUing  to  enter  the  covenant  and  be 
sprinkled  with  the  blood. 

3.  So  far  we  have  examined  the  three  "  synoptic" 
Gospels.  They  follow  a  historical  order.  In  the  early 
chapters  of  all  three  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord's  sacrifice 
is  not  found,  because  He  will  first  answer  the  question 
about  Himself,  "  Who  is  this  ? "  before  he  shows  them 
"  What  is  his  work  ? "  But  at  length  the  announce- 
ment is  made,  enforced,  repeated ;  until,  when  the  feet 
of  the  betrayer  are  readj  for  their  wicked  errand,  a 
command  is  given  which  seciu'es  that  lie  death  of 
Jesus  shall  be  described  for  ever  as  a  sacrifice  and 
nothing  else,  sealing  a  new  covenant,  and  carrying  good 
to  many.  Lest  the  doctrine  of  Atonement  should  seem 
to  be  an  afterthought,  as  indeed  Do  "Wette  has  tried  to 
represent  it,  St.  John  preserves  the  conversation  with 
Nicodemus,  which  took  place  early  in  the  ministry ; 
and  there,  under  the  figure  of  the  brazen  serpent  lifted 
up,  the  atoning  virtue  of  the  Lord's  death  is  fully  set 
forth.  "  As  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the  wilder- 
ness, even  so  must  the  Son  of  Man  be  lifted  up ;  that 
whosoever  believeth  in  Him  should  not  perish,  but 
have  eternal  life,"*  As  in  this  intercessory  act,  the 
image  of  the  deadly,  hateful,  and  accursed  f  reptile  be- 
came by  God's  decree  the  means  of  health  to  all  who 
looked  on  it  earnestly,  so  does  Jeeus  in  the  form  of  sin- 
ful man,  of  a  deceiver  of  the  people,!  of  Antichrist,§  of 
one  accursed,!  become  the  means  of  our  salvation ;  so 
that  whoever  fastens  the  earnest  gaze  of  faith  on  Him 
shall  not  perish,  hut  have  eternal  life.  Ihere  is  even 
a  significance  in  the  word  qp"i,  which  in  older  Hebrew 
meant  to  lift  up  in  the  widest  sense,  but  b^an  in  the 
Aramaic  to  have  the  restricted  meaning  of  lifting  up 
for  j)unishment.T"  With  Christ  the  lifting  up  was  a 
seeming  disgrace,  a  true  triumph  and  elevation.  But 
the  context  m  which  these  verses  occur  is  as  important 

*  John  iii.  1*.  15.  t  Gen.  iii.  14, 15. 

t  MatL  iirii.  63.  %  Matt.  sii.  24 ;  John  iviji,  33. 

iGni.  ia  13. 

1  So  Tholuok  and  Knapp, '  Opnaoula,'  p,  317.  The  treatise  of  Knapp  on 
this  disTOuree  ia  vftlusble  thronghont. 
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SB  the  verses  themselves.     iNicodemua  comes  as  an  in- 

auirer ;  he  is  told  that  man  must  be  born  again,  and 
len  he  is  directed  to  the  death  of  Jesus  as  the  means 
of  that  regeneration.  The  earnest  gaze  of  the  wounded 
soul  is  to  be  the  condition  of  its  cure;  and  that  gaze 
is  to  be  turned  not  to  Jesus  on  the  mountain,  or  in  the 
temple,  but  on  the  Cross.  This,  then,  is  no  passing  al- 
lusion, but  it  is  the  substance  of  the  Christian  teaching 
addressed  to  an  earnest  seeker  after  truth. 

Another  passage  claims  a  reverent  attention — "  If 
any  man  eat  of  mis  bread  he  shall  live  for  ever,  and 
the  bread  that  I  will  give  is  My  flesh,  which  I  will 

S've  for  the  life  of  the  world,"*  He  is  the  bread ;  and 
e  will  give  the  bread. f  If  His  presence  on  earth 
were  the  expected  food,  it  was  given  already ;  but 
would  he  speak  of  "  drinking  His  blood"  (ver.  53), 
which  can  only  refer  to  the  dead  ?  It  is  on  the  Cross 
that  He  will  afford  this  food  to  His  disciples,     We 

frant  that  this  whole  passage  has  occasioneo  as  much 
isputing  among  Christian  commentators  as  it  did 
among  the  Jews  who  heard  it ;  and  for  the  same  reason 
— for  the  hardness  of  the  saying.  But  there  stands  the 
saying ;  and  no  candid  person  can  refuse  to  see  a  refer- 
ence in  it  to  the  death  of  Him  that  epeabs. 

In  that  discourse,  which  has  well  been  called  the 
Prayer  of  Consecration  offered  by  our  High  Priest, 
there  is  another  passage  which  cannot  be  alleged  as 
evidence  to  one  who  thmks  that  any  word  appHed  by 
Jesus  to  His  disciples  and  Himself  must  bear  in  both 
cases  precisely  the  same  sense,  but  which  is  really  per- 
tinent to  this  inquiry : — "  Sanctify  them  through  Thy 
truth :  Thy  word  is  truth.  Ab  Thou  hast  sent  Me  into 
the  world,  even  so  have  I  also  sent  them  into  the 
world.  And  for  their  sakes  I  sanctify  Hvself,  that  they 
ako  might  be  sanctified  through  the  tmtli.:t     The  word 

t  Some,  omitting  fii"  iyii  Siiaa,  vronld  reed,  "And  my  flesh  is  (he  bread 
that  I  will  give  for  the  life  of  the  world."  So  Tertullian  seems  to  have  read 
"Paoia  quem  ego  dedero  pro  s^ute  mimdi  earo  mea  eat."  The  seose  is  the  same 
with  theomiHsion;  but  fhe  receiTed  reading  may  be  BHCWSBfiUlj  defended. 

IJohQxyiiL17-lB. 
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iwyiogew,  "  sanctify,"  "  consecrate,"  is  used  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint  for  the  onering  of  sacrifice,*  and  for  the  dedi- 
cation of  a  man  to  the  Divine  eerviccf  _  Here  the 
present  tense,  "  I  consecrate,"  used  in  a  discourse  in 
which  our  Lord  says  He  is  "  no  more  in  the  world,"  is 
conclusive  against  the  intci-pretation  "  I  dedicate  My 
life  to  thee ;"  for  life  is  over.  No  eelf-dedieation, 
except  that  by  death,  can  now  be  spoken  of  as  present. 
"  I  dedicate  Myself  to  Thee,  in  My  death,  that  these 
may  he  a  people  consecrated  to  Thee;"  snch  is  the 
great  thouglit  in  this  sublime  passage,  which  suite  well 
with  His  other  declaration,  that  the  blood  of  His  sacri- 
fice sprinkles  them  for  a  new  covenant  with  God.  To 
the  great  majority  of  expositors  from  Chrysostom  and 
Cyril,  the  doctrine  of  reconciliation  through  the  death 
of  Jesus  is  asserted  in  these  verses. 

The  Redeemer  has  already  described  Himself  as  the 
Good  Shepherd  who  lays  down  His  life  for  the  sheep,:!: 
taking  care  to  distinguish  His  death  from  that  of  one 
who  dies  against  his  will  in  striving  to  compass  s- 


other  aim  :  "  Therefore  doth  my  I^tlier  love  Me,  be- 
cause I  lay  down  My  life  that  I  might  take  it  again. 
No  man  taketh  it  from  Me,  but  1  lay  it  down  of  My- 
self. I  have  power  to  lay  it  down,  and  I  have  power- 
to  take  it  again." 

Other  passages  that  relate  to  His  death  will  occur 
to  the  memory  of  any  Bible  reader.  The  corn  of 
wheat  that  dies  in  the  ground  to  bear  much  fruit,§  is 
explained  by  His  own  words  elsewhere,  where  He  says 
that  He  came  "  to  minister,  and  to  give  His  life  as  a 
ransom  for  many."| 

4.  Thus,  then,  speaks  Jesus  of  Himself  What  say 
His  witnesses  of  Him  ?  "  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God, ' 
says  the  Baptist,  "  which  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the 
world."!  Commentators  differ  about  the  allusions  im- 
plied in  that  name.  But  take  any  one  of  their  opinions, 
and  a  sacrifice  is  implied.  Is  it  the  Paschal  lamb  that 
is  referred  to?    Is  it  the  Iamb  of  the  daily  sacrifice? 
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Either  way  the  death  of  the  victim  is  brought  before 
us.  But  the  alluBion  in  all  probabiKty  is  to  the  well- 
known  prophecy  of  Isaiah  (Iiii.)i  to  the  Lamb  brought 
to  the  slaughter,  who  bore  oar  griefs  and  carwed  our 


5.  The  Apostles  after  the  Eesurrection  preach  no 
moral  system,  but  a  belief  in  and  love  of  Christ,  the 
crucified  and  risen  Lord,  through  whom,  if  they  repent, 
men  shall  obtain  salvation.  'Biis  was  Peter's  preach- 
ing ou  the  day  of  Pentecost  ;f  and  he  appealed  boldly 
to  the  Prophets  on  the  ground  of  an  expectation  of  a 
suffering  Messiah. J  Philip  traced  out  for  the  Eunuch, 
in  that  picture  of  suffering  holiness  in  the  well-known 
cliapter  of  Isaiah,  the  lineaments  oi^  Jeeus  of  Naza- 
reth,§  The  first  sermon  to  a  Grentile  household  pro- 
claimed Christ  slain  and  risen,  and  added  "  that  through 
His  name  whosoever  believeth  in  Him  shall  receive 
remission  of  sine."|  Paul  at  Antioch  preaches  "  a 
Saviour  Jesus  ;"T  "  throagh  this  Man  is  preached  nnto 
you  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  by  Him  all  that  be- 
lieve are  justified  from  all  thin^  from  which  ye  could 
not  be  justified  by  the  law  of  Moses,"**  AtThessa- 
lonica  all  that  we  learn  of  this  Apostle's  preaching  is 
"  that  Christ  must  needs  have  suffered  and  risen  again 
from  the  dead :  and  this  Jesus,  whom  I  preach  unto 
von,  is  Christ."-|"1-  Before  Agrippa  he  declared  that  he 
had  preached  always  "  that  Christ  should  suffer,  and 
that  He  should  be  the  fii'st  that  diould  rise  from  the 
dead  ;":f  J  and  it  was  this  declaration  that  convinced  his 
royal  hearer  that  he  was  a  crazed  fanatic.  The  ac- 
count of  the  first  founding  of  the  Church  in  the  Acts 

*  See  Uiis  passage  discuased  fully  in  the  ooteB  of  Uerer,  Lange  (Bibel- 
tcerhe),  aad  Altotd.  The  refcreoce  to  tbe  Paschal  Lamb  finiia  foTOnr  with 
Grotins  and  others ;  tho  reference  lo  Isaiah  is  approved  by  Chrjaoalom  and 
many  others.  The  taMog  away  of  sin  (t^piir)  of  the  Baptist,  and  the  bear- 
ing it  {pipciv,  iSept. )  of  Isaiab,  have  oae  meaning,  and  answer  to  the  Hehrew 
word  Xlffl.  To  take  the  Bins  on  himself  is  to  remove  tbem  from  the  Binners; 
and  how  can  this  be  through  hia  death  except  m  the  way  of  expiation  by  that 
death  itself? 

f  Acts  ii.  t  Acts  iii.  IS, 

S  Acts  Tiii. ;  Isai.  liii.  I  Acts  i. 

H  Acts  xiii.  23.  •*  Acts  liii.  88,  39. 

a  Acta  xvii.  3.  B  AcU  iiri.  2S, 
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of  the  Apostles  is  concise  and  fragmentary ;  and  eome- 
times  we  have  hardly  any  means  of  judging  what  place 
the  Eutferings  of  Jesue  held  in  the  teaching  of  the  Apos- 
tles ;  but  \vhen  we  read  that  they  "  preached  Jesus," 
or  the  like,  it  is  only  fair  to  infer  from  other  passages 
that  the  Cross  of  Christ  was  never  concealed,  whemer 
Jews,  or  Greeks,  or  barbarians  were  the  listeners. 
And  this  very  pertinacity  shows  how.  much  weight 
they  attached  to  the  facts  of  the  life  of  our  Lord. 
They  did  not  merely  repeat  in  each  new  place  the  pure 
morality  of  Jesus  as  He  uttered  it  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount:  of  such  lessons  we  have  no  record.  They 
took  in  their  hands,  as  the  strongest  weapon,  the  fact 
that  a  certain  Jew  crucified  afar  off  in  Jerusalem  was 
the  Son  of  God,  who  had  died  to  save  men  from  their 
eins  ;  and  they  offered  to  all  alike  an  interest,  through 
faith,  in  the  resurrection  from  the  dead  of  this  outcast 
of  His  own  people.  No  wonder  that  Jews  and  Greeks, 
judging  in  their  worldly  way,  thought  this  strain  of 
preaching  came  of  folly  or  madness,  and  turned  from 
what  thgr  thought  unmeanine  jargon. 

6.  We  are  able  to  complete  from  the  Epistles  onr 
account  ofthe  teaching  of  the  Apostles  on  the  Doctrine 
of  Atonement,  "  The  Man  Christ  Jesus  "  is  the  media- 
tor between  God  and  man,  for  in  Him  the  human  nature 
in  its  sinless  purity  is  lifted  up  to  the  Divine,  so  that 
He,  exempt  from  guilt,  can  plead  for  the  guilty.*  Thus 
He  is  the  second  Adam  that  shall  redeem  the  sin  of  the 
first ;  the  interest  of  men  are  bound  up  in  Him,  since 
He  has  power  to  take  them  all  into  Himself.f  This 
salvation  was  provided  by  the  Father,  to  "  reconcile  us 
to  Himself ;":|:  to  whom  the  name  of  "Saviour"  thus 
belongs  ;§  and  onr  redemption  is  a  signal  proof  of  the 
love  of  God  to  us.||  Not  less  is  it  a  proof  of  the  love 
of  Jesns,  since  He  freely  lays  down  His  life  for  us — 
offers  it  as  a  precious  gift,  capable  of  purchasing  all 
the  lost-T    But  there  is  another  side  of  the  truth  more 

•  1  Tim.  ii,  5;  1  John,  it  1,  2;  Heb.  rii,  25, 

t  Eph.  V.  as,  80;  Rom.  iji.  5:  ICor.  ZT.  221  Rom.  T.  12,  IT. 

j  a  Cor.  V.  18.  %  Luie  i.  47.  |  1  John  ir.  10. 

1  ITim.  ii.  6;  Tit  a  U)  Eph.  i.  T.    Compare Ustt. u.  2S. 
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painful  to  oar  natural  reason.  How  came  this  exhibi- 
tion of  Divine  love  to  be  needed  ?  Because  wrath  had 
already  gone  out  against  man.  The  clouda  of  God'3 
anger  gathered  thick  over  the  whole  human  race ;  they 
discharged  themeelves  on  Jesus  only.  God  has  made 
Him  to  be  sin  for  iis  who  knew  no  sin.*  He  is  made 
"  a  curse  "  (a  thing  accursed)  for  us,  that  the  curse  that 
hangs  over  us  may  be  removed. f  He  bore  our  sins  in 
His  own  body  on  tlie  tree4  There  are  those  ■who 
would  see  on  the  page  of  the  Bible  only  the  sunshine 
of  the  Divine  love ;  but  the  muttering  thunders  of 
Divine  wrath  against  sin  are  heard  there  also  :  and  He 
who  alone  was  no  child  of  wrath,  meets  the  shock  of 
tlie  thunderstorm,  becomes  a  curse  for  us,  and  a  vessel 
of  wrath ;  and  the  rays  of  love  break  out  of  that  thun- 
der-gloom and  shine  on  the  bowed  head  of  Hhn  who 
hangs  on  the  Cross,  dead  for  our  sins. 

We  have  spoken,  and  advisedly,  as  if  the  New 
Testament  were,  as  to  this  doctrine,  one  book  in  har- 
mony with  itself.  That  there  are  in  the  JSTew  Testa- 
ment different  types  of  the  one  true  doctrine,  may  be 
admitted  without  peril  to  the  doctrine.  The  principal 
types  are  four  in  number, 

7.  In  the  Epistle  of  James  there  is  a  remarkable 
absence  of  all  explanations  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Atone- 
ment. But  this  admission  does  not  amount  to  so  much 
as  may  at  first  appear.  True,  the  key-note  of  the  Epis- 
tle is  tliat  the  Gospel  is  the  Law  made  perfect,  and  that 
it  is  a  practical  moral  system,  in  which  man  finds  him- 
self free  to  keep  the  Divine  law.  But  with  him  Christ 
is  no  mere  lawgiver  appointed  to  impart  the  Jewish 
system.  He  knows  that  Elias  is  a  man  like  himself; 
but  of  the  Person  of  Christ  he  speaks  in  a  different 
spirit.  He  calls  himself  "  a  servant  of  God  and  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  who  is  "  the  Lord  of  Glory."  He 
speaks  of  the  Word  of  Truth,  of  which  Jesus  has  been 
the  utterer.  He  knows  that  faith  in  the  Lord  of  Glory 
is  inconsistent  with  time-serving  and  "  respect  of  per- 

■  8  Cw.  V.  El.  t  Qal.  iii.  18.  t  1  Pet.  il.  U. 
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SOUS.'"*  "Tliere  is  one  lawgiver,"  he  eajs,  "who  is 
able  to  save  and  to  deetroy  ; "  f  and  this  refei-s  no  doubt 
to  Jesus,  whose  second  coming  lie  holds  up  as  a  motive 
to  obedience.  %  Tlieee  and  like  expressions  remove  thia 
Epistle  far  out  of  the  sphere  of  Ebionitieh  teaching. 
The  inspu-ed  writer  sees  the  Saviour,  in  tlie  fathers 
glory,  preparing  to  return  to  judge  the  quick  and  dead. 
He  puts  forth  Christ  as  Prophet  and  King,  for  he  makes 
Him  teacher  and  judge  of  tlae  world  ;  but  the  office  of 
tlie  Priest  he  does  not  dwell  on.  Far  be  it  from  ns  to 
say  that  he  knows  it  not.  Something  must  have  taken 
place  before  he  could  treat  them  with  confidence,  as 
free  creatures,  able  to  resist  temptations,  and  even  to 
meet  temptations  with  joy.  He  treats  "  your  faith  "  as 
something  founded  already,  not  to  be  prepared  by  this 
epistle.  §  His  purpose  is  a  purely  practical  one.  There 
is  no  intention  to  unfold  a  Christology,  such  as  that 
which  makes  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  so  valuable. 
Assuming  that  Jesus  has  manifested  Himself,  and 
begotten  anew  the  human  race,  he  seeks  to  make  them 
pray  with  undivided  hearts,  and  be  considerate  to  the 
poor,  and  strive  with  lusts,  for  which  they  and  not  God 
are  responsible;  and  bridle  their  tongues,  and  show 
their  fruits  by  their  works.  | 

8.  In  the"  teaching  of  St.  Peter  the  doctrine  of  the 
Persoa  of  our  Lord  is  connected  strictly  with  that  of 
His  work  as  Saviour  and  Messiah.  The  frequent  men- 
tion of  His  sufferings  shows  the  prominent  place  he 
would  give  them ;  and  he  puts  forward  as  the  ground 
of  his  own  right  to  teach,  that  he  was  "  a  witness  of  the 
sufferings  of  Christ."  1  The  atoning  virtue  of  those 
Bufferings  he  dwells  on  with  peculiar  emphasis;  and 
not  less  so  on  the  purifying  influence  of  the  Atonement 
on  the  hearts  of  believers.  He  repeats  again  and  again 
that  Christ  died, for  us;  **  that  He  bare  our  sins  in  Hia 

•  James  i.  1,  ii.  1,  i.  18.  +  James  iv.  12. 

i  James  t.  7-9,  %  James  [.  2,  S,  21. 

See  Neander,  '  Pflanzuog,' b.  vi.  c.  3;  Sebmid,  'Theologie  der  N,  T.,' 
part  ii, ;  and  Dorner,  '  ChrialoloBie,'  vol.  i.  p.  95. 

1  1  Pet-  r.  1.  •'  1  Pel.  ii.  21,  iu.  18,  iv,  1. 
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own  body  on  the  tree.  *  He  bare  tbem ;  and  what 
does  tliis  phrase  suggest,  but  the  goat  that- "  shall  bear  " 
the  iniquities  of  the  people  off  into  the  land  that  was 
not  inhabited!  f  or  else  t\\e  feeUng  the  consequences oi 
sin,  as  the  word  is  used  ekewhere  %  %  We  have  to 
choose  between  the  cognate  ideas  of  sacrifice  and  sub- 
stitution. Closely  connected  with  these  statements  are 
those  which  connect  moral  reformation  with  the  death 
of  Jesus.  He  bare  our  sins  that  we  might  live  unto 
righteousness.  His  death  is  our  life.  We  are  not  to 
be  content  with  a  self-satisfied  contemplation  of  our 
redeemed  state,  but  to  live  a  life  worthy  of  it.  §  In 
these  passages  the  whole  Gospel  is  contained ;  vi'e  are 
justified  by  the  death  of  Jesus,  who  bore  our  sins  that 
we  might  be  sanctified  and  renewed  to  a  life  of  godli- 
ness. And  from  tliis  Apostle  we  hear  again  the  name 
of  "  the  Lamb,"  as  well  as  from  John  the  Baptist ;  and 
the  passage  of  Isaiah  comes  back  upon  us  with  unmis- 
takable clearness.  We  are  redeemed  "  with  the  pre- 
cious blood  of  Christ  as  of  a  lamb  without  blemish  and 
without  spot."  II  Every  word  ean-ies  us  back  to  the 
Old  Testament  and  its  sacrificial  system :  the  spotless 
victim,  the  release  from  sin  by  its  blood  (elsewhere,  i. 
2,  by  the  sprinkling  of  its  bloodj,  are  here ;  not  the  type 
and  shadow,  but  the  truth  of  tiiem ;  not  a  ceremonial 
puraatioD,  but  an  effectual  reconcilement  of  man  and 

9.  In  the  inspired  writings  of  John  we  are  stnick  at 
once  with  the  emphatic  statements  as  to  the  Divine 
and  human  natures  of  Christ.  A  right  belief  in  the 
incarnation  is  the  test  of  a  Christian  man ;  T  we  must 
believe  that  Jesue  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh,  and  that 
He  is  manifested  to  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil.  ** 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  He  who  has  come  in  the  flesh 
is  the  One  who  alone  has  been  in  the  bosom  of  the 

•lPet,ii.  24.    Iftlierew 
"in  ooc  Hlead"  {see  Terse  31),  thia  24th  T 
iTOuld  set  it  at  rest.  t  Lev.  ivi. 

S  1  Pei  iL  31-25,  iii.  15-15. 

r  1  Pet.  i.  18, 19,  with  Isaiah  liiL  7, 

1  1  Johniv,  S;  JohnL  14;  3  John  T. 
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Father,  seen  the  things  that  hnman  eyes  have  never 
seen,  and  has  come  to  declare  them  unto  us,  *  Tliis 
Person,  at  once  divine  and  human,  is  "  the  propitiation 
for  our  sins,"  oui'  "  advocate  with  tlie  Father,"  sent 
into  the  world  "  tliat  we  might  live  through  him ;  "  and 
the  means  was  His  laying  down  His  life  for  us,  which 
should  make  lis  ready  to  lay  down  our  lives  for  the 
brethren,  f  And  the  moral  eftect  of  His  redemption 
is,  that  "  the  blood  of  Jesus  Chi'ist  cleanseth  us  from 
all  sin."  ±  The  intimate  connection  between  His  work 
and  our  holiness  is  the  main  suWect  of  his  first  Epistle : 
"  Whosoever  is  born  of  God  doth  not  commit  sin,"  § 
Ab  with  St.  Peter  bo  with  St.  John,  eveiy  point  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Atonement  comes  out  with  abundant 
clearne^.  The  substitution  of  another  who  can  bear 
our  sins,  for  us  who  cannot ;  the  sufferings  and  death 
as  the  means  of  our  redemption,  our  justification  there- 
by, and  our  progress  in  holiness  as  the  result  of  our 
justification. 

IQ.  To  follow  out  as  fully  in  the  more  voluminous 
writings  of  St.  Paul  the  passages  that  speak  of  onr 
salvation  would  far  transgress  the  limits  of  our  space, 
Man,  according  to  this  Apostle,  is  a  transgressor  of  the 
law.  His  conscience  tells  bim  that  ho  cannot  act  up 
to  that  law  which,  the  same  conscience  admits,  is  divine, 
and  binding  upon  him.  Through  the  old  dispensations 
man  remamed  in  this  condition.  Even  the  law  of 
Moses  could  not  justify  bim :  it  only  by  its  strict 
behests  held  up  a  mirror  to  conscience  that  its  frailness 
might  be  seen.  Christ  came,  sent  by  the  mercy  of  our 
Father  who  had  never  forgotten  us ;  given  to,  not 
deserved  by  us.  He  came  to  reconcile  men  and  God, 
by  dying  on  the  Cross  for  them  and  bearing  their 
punisbment  in  their  stead.  ]|  He  is  "  a  propitiation 
through  faith  in  his  blood :  "  %  words  which  most  peo- 

•  1  John  i.  2,  IT.  U;  John  i.  14-18. 

t  1  John  ii  1,  2,  iv.  9,  JO,  t.  11-13,  iit  IB,  v.  C,  i,  7 ;  John  li.  51. 
t  IJohni.  T.  §  1  John  iii.  9. 

(  a  Cor.  V.  14r-21 ;  Eom.  v.  6-8.  These  two  passages  are  decisive  as  to 
the  fact  of  substitution ;  thej  might  he  fortified  with  many  others. 

1  Bom.  iii.  25,  26.    Compare  I*vil.  xvi.  15.    'Vtaarhpioy  menus  "Tiotim 
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pie  will  find  iminteliigible  except  in  reference  to  the 
Old  Testament  and  its  sacrifices.     He  is  the  ransom,  or 

?rice  paid,  for  the  redemption  of  man  from  all  iniquity.* 
he  wrath  of  God  was  against  man ;  hut  it  did  not  fall 
on  man.  God  made  His  Son  "  to  be  sin  for  ua  "  though 
He  knew  no  sin  ;  and  Jesus  suifered  though  men  had 
sinned.  By  this  act  God  and  man  were  reconciled,  f 
On  the  side  of  man  trust  and  love  and  hope  take  the 
place  of  fear  and  of  an  evil  conscience  ;  on  the  side  of 
God,  that  terrible  wi-ath  of  His,  which  is  revealed  from 
heaven  against  all  ungodliness  and  unrighteousness  of 
men,  is  tiirned  away,  j  The  question  whether  we  are 
reconciled  to  God  only,  or  God  is  also  reconciled  to  us, 
miglit  be  discassed  on  deep  metaphysical  grounds ;  but 
we  purposely  leave  that  on  one  side  at  present,  content 
to  show  that  at  all  events  the  intention  of  God  to  punish 
man  is  averted  by  this  "  propitiation"  and  "  reconcile- 
ment." 

11.  Different  views  are  held  about  the  authorship 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  by  modern  critics.  .  But 
its  numerous  points  of  contact  with  the  otiier  Epistles 
of  St,  Paul  must  be  recognized.  In  both,  the  incom- 
pleteness of  Judaism  is  dwelt  on  ;  redemption  from  sin 
and  guilt  is  what  religion  has  to  do  for  men,  and  this 
the  law  faded  to  secure.  In  both,  reconciliation  and 
forgiveness  and  a  new  moral  power  in  the  believers  are 
the  fruits  of  the  work  of  Jesus.  In  the  Epistle  to  the 
Eomans,  Paul  shows  that  the  Law  failed  to  justify ; 
and  that  faith  in  the  blood  of  Jesus  must  be  the  ground 
of  justification.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  tlie 
same  result  follows  from  an  argument  rather  different: 
all  that  the  Jewish  system  aimed  to  do  is  accomplished 
in  Christ  in  a  far  more  perfect  manner.  The  Gospel 
has  a  hetter  Priest,  more  effectual  sacrifices,  a  more 
profound  peace.  In  the  one  Epistle  the  Law  seems  set 
aside  wholly  for  the  system  of  faith  ;  in  the  otlier  tlie 
Law  is  exalted  and  glorified  in  its  Gospel  shape.  -  But 

»  Titus  ii.  14.    Still  stronger  in  1  Tim.  ii.  6,  "racsom  [natead  of"  (hv[- 
^irrpov).    Also  Epli.  i,  1  {AioXirpuirit) ;  1  Cor.  t.  20,  rii.  £3. 
1  Bom.  T.  10;  2  Cor.  ».  18-20;  Eph.  ii.  16;  Col.  i,  &1. 
X  Bom.  L  IS,  T.  9 ;  1  Tbei.  i.  10. 
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the  aim  ia  precisely  the  same,  to  show  the  weabness  of 
tho  Law  aud  the  effectual  iVuit  of  the  Gospel. 

12.  We  are  now  in  a  position  to  see  how  far  the 
teaching  of  the  Kew  Testament  on  the  effects  of  the 
death  of  Jesus  is  continuous  and  consistent.  Are  the 
declarations  of  our  Lord  about  Himself  the  same  as 
those  of  James  and  Peter,  John  and  Paul !  and  are 
those  of  the  Apostles  consistent  with  each  other  ?  The 
several  points  of  this  mysterious  transaction  may  he 
thus  roughly  described : — 

1.  God  sent  His  Son  into  the  world  to  redeem  lost 
and  ruined  man  from  sin  and  death,  and  the  Son  will- 
ingly took  upon  Him  the  form  of  a  sei-vant  for  this 
purpose ;  and  thus  the  Father  and  the  Son  manifested 
their  love  for  us. 

2.  God  the  Father  laid  upon  His  Son  the  weight 
of  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  so  that  He  bare  in  His 
own  body  the  wratli  which  men  must  else  have  borne, 
because  there  was  no  other  way  of  escape  for  them ; 
and  thus  the  Atonement  was  a  manifestation  of  Divine 
justice. 

3.  The  effect  of  the  Atonement  thus  wrought  is,  that 
man  is  placed  in  a  new  position,  freed  from  the  domin- 
ion of  sin,  and  able  to  follow  holiness ;  and  thus  the 
doctrine  of  the  Atonement  ought  to  work  in  all  the 
hearers  a  sense  of  love,  of  obedience,  and  of  self-sac- 
rifice. 

In  shorter  words,  the  sacrifice  of  the  death  of  Christ 
is  a  proof  of  Divine  love  and  of  Divine  justice,  and  is 
for  us  a  document  of  obedience. 

Of  the  four  great  writers  of  the  New  Testament, 
Peter,  Paul,  and  John  set  forth  every  one  of  these 
points.  Peter,  the  "  witness  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ," 
tells  us  that  we  are  redeemed  with  the  blood  of  Jesus, 
as  of  a  lamb  without  blemish  and  without  spot ;  says 
that  Christ  bare  our  sins  in  His  own  body  on  the  tree. 
If  we  "  have  tasted  that  the  Loi-d  is  gracious,"*  we 
must  not  rest  satisfied  with  a  contemplation  of  our  re- 
l  state,  but  must  live  a  life  worthy  of  it    No 
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one  can  well  doubt,  who  reads  the  two  Epistles,  that 
the  love  of  God  and  Christ,  and  the  justice  of  God,  and 
the  duties  therehy  laid  on  us,  all  have  their  value  in 
them;  hut  the  love  is  less  dwelt  on  than  the  justice, 
whilst  the  most  prominent  idea  of  all  is  tlie  moral  and 
practical  working  of  the  Cross  of  Christ  upon  the  lives 
of  men. 

With  St.  John,  again,  all  three  points  find  place. 
That  Jesus  willingly  laid  down  His  life  for  us,  and  is 
an  advocate  with  the  Father ;  that  He  is  also  the  pro- 
pitiation, the  suffering  sacrifice  for  our  sins  ;  and  that 
the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  cleanseth  us  from  al!  sin,  for 
tliat  whoever  is  horn  of  God  doth  not  commit  sin ;  all  are 
put  forward.  The  death  of  Christ  is  both  justice  and 
love,  hoth  a  propitiation  and  an  act  of  loving  self-sur- 
render ;  but  the  moral  effect  upon  us  is  more  promi- 
nent even  than  these. 

In  the  Epistles  of  Paul  the  three  elements  are  all 
present.  In  such  expressions  as  a  ransom,  a  propitia- 
tion, who  was  "  made  sin  for  us,"  the  wrath  of  God 
against  sin,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  was  turned  away, 
are  presented  to  us.  Yet  not  wrath  alone.  "The  love 
of  Christ  constiaineth  ns ;  hecause  we  thus  judge,  that 
if  one  died  for  all,  then  were  all  dead :  and  that  He 
died  for  all,  that  they  which  live  should  not  henceforth 
live  unto  themselves,  hnt  unto  Him  which  died  for  them, 
and  rose  again."*  love  in  Him  begets  love  in  us,  and 
in  our  reconciled  state  the  holiness  which  we  could  not 
practise  before  becomes  easy. 

The  reasons  for  not  findmg  from  St.  James  similar 
evidence,  we  have  spoken  of  already. 

Now  in  which  of  these  points  is  there  the  semblance 
of  contradiction  between  the  Apostles  and  their  Master  ? 
In  none  of  them.  In  the  Gospels,  as  in  the  Epistles, 
Jesus  is  held  up  as  the  sacrifice  and  victim,  quafBng  a 
eup  from  which  His  human  nature  shrank,  feeling  in 
Him  a  sense  of  desolation,  such  as  we  fail  utterly  to 
comprehend  on  a  theory  of  human  motives.  Yet  no 
one  takes  from  Him  His  precious  redeeming  life ;  He 
1  2  Cor.  y.  1*,  IS. 
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lays  it  down  of  Himself,  out  of  His  great  love  for  men. 
But  men  are  to  deny  tliemaelv*,  and  take  up  their 
cross  and  tread  in  His  steps.  They  are  His  friends  only 
if  they  keep  His  eomnianas  and  follow  His  footsteps. 

IL  We  must  consider  it  proved  that  these  three 
points  or  moments  are  the  doctrine  of  the  whole  New 
Testament,  "What  is  there  ahout  this  teaching  that 
has  provoked  in  times  past  and  present  so  much  dispu- 
tation ?  Not,  I  am  persuaded,  the  hardness  of  the  doc- 
trine,— for  none  of  tie  theories  put  in  its  place  are  any 
easier,— -hut  its  want  of  logical  completen^s.  Sketched 
out  for  us  in  a  few  broad  Knes,  it  tempts  the  fancy  to 
fill  it  in  and  lend  it  colour ;  and  we  do  not  always  re- 
member that  the  hands  that  attempt  this  are  trying  to 
make  a  mystery  into  a  theory,  an  infinite  truth  into  a 
finite  one,  and  to  reduce  the  great  tilings  of  God  into 
the  narrow  limits  of  our  little  field  of  view.  To  whom 
was  the  ransom  paid  1  What  was  Satan's  share  of  the 
transaction  ?  How  can  one  suffer  for  another  ?  How 
could  the  Kedeeraer  be  miserable  when  He  was  con- 
scious that  His  work  was  one  which  could  bring  happi- 
ness to  the  whole  human  race?  Tet  this  conmtion  of 
indefiniteness  is  one  which  is  imposed  on  us  in  the  re- 
ception of  every  mystery :  prayer,  the  incarnation,  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  are  im  subjects  that  pass  far 
beyond  our  range  of  thought.  And  here  we  see  the 
wisdom  of  God  in  connecting  go  closely  our  redemp- 
tion with  our  reformation,  ff  the  object  were  to  give 
us  a  complete  theory  of  salvation,  no  doubt  there  would 
be  in  the  Bible  much  to  seek.  The  theory  is  gathered 
by  fragments  oat  of  many  an  exhortation  and  warning; 
nowhere  does  it  stand  out  entire,  and  without  logical 
flaw.  But  if  we  assume  that  the  New  Testament  is 
written  for  the  guidance  of  sinful  hearts,  we  find  a 
wonderful  aptness  for  that  particular  end.  Jesus  is 
proclaimed  as  the  solace  of  our  fears,  as  the  founder 
of  our  moral  life,  as  the  restorer  of  our  lost  relation 
with  our  Father.  If  He  had  a  cross,  there  is  a  cross 
for  ns ;  if  He  pleased  not  Himself,  let  us  deny  our- 
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selves ;  if  He  suffered  for  sin,  let  us  hate  sin.*  And 
the  (juestion  ought  not  to  be,  What  do  all  these  mys- 
teries mean?  but,  Are  these  thoughts  really  such  as 
will  serve  to  guide  our  life  and  to  assuage  our  terrors 
in  the  hour  of  death  ?  The  answer  is  twofold — one 
from  history  and  one  from  experience.  The  preaching 
of  the  Cross  of  the  Lord  even  in  this  simple  fashion 
converted  the  world.  The  same  doctrine  la  now  the 
gi'ound  of  any  definite  hope  that  we  find  in  ourselves, 
of  forgiveness  of  sins  and  of  everlasting  life. 

!Now,  in  examining  the  history  of  the  Doctrine  we 
shall  expect  to  find,  as  in  the  ease  of  other  doctrines, 
that  attempts  have  been  made  to  force  from  Scripture 
a  clearer  and  more  definite  statement  than  is  found 
there  at  first  sight.  Wo  should  also  expect  that  these 
attempts  at  greater  precision  had  been  accompanied 
often,  if  not  always,  with  the  loss  of  some  element  on 
which  the  Bible  insists. 

But  we  are  told  at  the  outset  that  the  position 
which  this  doctrine  holds'in  the  history  of  early  con- 
troversies is  far  from  being  so  prominent  as  that  which 
we  assign  it  now.  The  answer  is,  that  in  the  first  ages 
the  disputes  which  prevailed  about  the  Person  of  Jesus 
superseded  the  discussion  of  the  Atonement,  because 
they  contained  and  implied  it.  More  than  once,  when 
the  ostensible  argument  was  the  nature  of  the  Ee- 
deemer,  Athanasius  insisted  that  if  the  Son  of  God  had 
been  such  a  one  as  Arians  and  SabelMans  dreamed  of, 
He  could  not  have  redeemed  the  world.  How  could 
a  man  who  was  only  one  among  other  men  have  power 
to  redeem  them  all  ?  It  needed  the  Son  of  God,  who 
had  power  over   all  men,   to  redeem   them.f     And 

•  Pages  might  be  filled  wi 
{'  Tracta  for  Pnesta  and  Peopli 
Crusoe  did  from  the  footprint  ir 
presaive  aeiitcnce,  which  we  rend  on  in  oar  habitual  key  of  thought,  but 


surprised  to  find  that  it  doea  not  end  on  the  fcej-nole ; — '  Fornainuch  as  ye 
knoir  that  ye  were  not  redeemed  with  corruptible  tbin^,  as  silyer  and  gold, 
from  [it  is  here  tlwt  modern  ears  andthonghta  will  anticipate  a  diSerent  end- 


ing] your  Tain  eonTecaation  reCEived  by  tradition  f™m  your  fathers.' "  This 
is  the  usual  key-note  of  Scripture,  but  not  the  only  note.  The  same  Epistle 
SMsks  of  redemption  from  wrath  and  eternal  death  (1  Pet.  i,  6,  ii.  10,  iv. 
IT,  1R1. 

t  Cont.  Arian.  i.  g  49.    Comp.  i  ^S  19,  3T,  ii,  %  li,  20. 
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Arians,  conscious  of  this,  rested  the  redemption  of  men, 
not  on  any  power  inherent  in  the  Saviours  nature,  hut 
on  the  simple  declaration  of  God  that  the  curse  was 
removed.*  Cyril  ohjeets  to  Nestorius  that  his  doctrine 
makes  the  Atonement  meaningless,  for  it  refers  it,  not 
to  one  who  is  God  and  man,  but  to  a  man,  whose  rela- 
tion to  God  the  Word  is  only  extenial.f  When  the 
whole  doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ  was  the  subject 
of  searching  controversy,  the  doctrine  of  Atonement 
did  not  emerge  as  the  subject  of  a  separate  dispute ; 
but  we  may  be  sure  that  it  was  never  far  off.  And 
it  may  be  that  this  is  the  clue  to  our  present  discus- 
sions about  the  Atonement.  As  of  old  it  was  involved 
in  another  controversy,  so  now  the  subject  of  that  other 
controversy  is  involved  in  this ;  and  when  we  are  in- 
vited to  discuss  whether. one  man  can  ever  bear  the 
sins  of  another,  and  whether  vicarious  punishment 
could  ever  be  agreeable  to  God's  justice,  we  cannot 
but  notice  that  the  divine  nature  of  Christ  is  never 
strongly  asserted  on  that  side,  or  assumed  as  an  ele- 
ment in  the  argument.  The  death  of  Jesus  is  dis- 
cussed as  the  death  of  a  mere  man.  The  most  incau- 
tious rhetorical  flights  of  orthodox  sermons  are  selected 
for  assault,  in  which  a  substitution  of  the  innocent  for 
the  guilty  is  spoken  of  under  the  forms  and  phrases  of 
human  law,  in  the  very  points  where  human  law  is  not 
applicable ;  and  the  more  deliberate  expositions  of  faith 
are  put  on  one  side.  We  are  accused  of  making  that 
the  comer-stone  of  the  Christian  faith  which  no  creed 
fully  defines.  The  necessity  of  our  position  compels 
us  to  make  the  Atonement  prominent.  But  all  the 
faith  is  involved  in  the  discussion.  When  the  views 
of  Socinus  on  the  Atonement  are  brought  forth  again, 
his  notions  as  to  the  Kedeemer's  person  are  probably 
not  far  off. 

In  modem  writers  who  have  touched  the  snbject,  an 
undue  prominence  is  given  to  one  feature  of  the  patristic 
teaching,  the  notion  that  the  ransom  paid  by  our  Lord 
was  paid  to  the  Devil,  into  whose  power  man  had 

*  Conf.  Arion.  ii.  §  68.  J  Adv.  Nestorius,  m.  2. 
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passed  throngli  Bin.*  Thus  what  is  for  the  most  part 
rhetorical  playing  with  words,  is  put  forward  as  if  it 
were  the  sole  and  the  serious  belief  of  these  writers. 
The  Btory  bears  a  very  different  telling.  There  is  not 
space  for  it  liere ;  but  a  few  quotations  may  be  useful. 
The  old  Epistle  to  Diognetusf  tells  how  God  gave  His 
Son  a  ransom  for  us;  and  we  are  to  rejoice  that  the 
Holy  One  died  for  the  evil-doers,  the  sinless  for  the 
sinful ;  for  what  was  there,  short  of  His  righteousness, 
that  would  cover  our  sins  ?  Clement  of  itome  J  sees 
the  truth  not  less  clearly.  According  to  Ignatius,§  we 
owe  our  salvation  to  Christ  crucified  for  us  in  the  flesh, 
and  to  His  "God-blessed  passion."  To  the  Jewish 
objection  that  the  cross  is  accursed,  and  therefore  un- 
worthy of  Messiah,  Justin  Martyr  retorts  that  this  is 
matter  for  those  to  be  ashamed  of  who  inflicted  the 
death,  when  the  Father  of  all  had  "willed  that  His 
Christ  should  take  the  curses  of  all  for  the  whole  race 
of  man,  knowing  that  He  would  raise  Him  up  after  He 
had  been  erucifaed  and  put  to  death."  [  By  Irenseus 
the  Scriptural  accounts  of  the  Eedemption  are  promi- 
nently put  forward.  As  a  man  caused  the  fall,  a  man 
must  cause  the  restoration  ;  he  must  be  a  man  able  to 
sum  vfp  {recapiiulare)  all  the  human  species  in  himself, 
so  as  to  bear  the  punishment  of  all,  and  to  render  an 
ohedience  that  will  compensate  for  their  innumerable 
acts  of  disobedience.  It  suite  not  with  the  Divine  nature 
to  effect  His  will  by  force,  but  rather  by  love  and  influ- 
ence ;  hence  came  the  voluntary  selt-saerifice,  out  of 
exceeding  love,  of  the  divine  Son  of  Man,  who  is  truly 
God  and  man ;  and  hence  too  men  are  not  dragged,  but 
drawn  back  to  God  from  sin,  embracing  by  an  act  of 
their  will  the  offers  of  mercy  made  them  through  Christ. 
But,  combined  with  these  statements,  there  are  indicar 
tions  at  least  of  the  idea  that  Christ  died  to  redeem  men 
from  a  real  objective  power  which  Satan  had  acquired 
over  them,  so  that  the  redeeming  price  was  paid,  not  so 


•  Professor  Jowett,  ii,  612.  Mr.  Gardner  fp.  4)  derotes  serenteen  lit 
to  theHubject  of  the  Fathers,  and  tliis  Iheoij  occupies  Ibe  whole  of  them; 
if  there  were  no  other  opinions  worth  mentioning. 

tCh.  is.  tCh.  1.  S  Ad  Smym,  cE.  i.         1  Dial.  Trjph.,S  95. 
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much  by  way  of  debt  due  to  the  righteousness  and  jus- 
tice of  God,  as  by  way  of  ransom  to  release  them  from 
a  conqueror,  and  to  restore  them  to  God,  to  whom  they 
originally  belonged.  "  Since,"  says  he,  "  the  apostasy 
[the  Devil]  unjustly  got  the  dominion  over  us,  and, 
though  we  belonged  by  nature  to  the  omnipotent  God, 
alienated  us  against  nature  and  made  us  his  own  disci- 
ples, the  Word  of  God  [Christ],  powerful  in  all  things 
and  perfect  in  justice,  acted  justly  in  regard.to  the 
apostasy  [the  Devil],  redeeming  from  it  that  which  was 
ilis  own ;  not  by  force,  in  the  way  that  it  got  dominion 
over  us  in  the  beginning,  when  it  carried  off  insatiably 
that  which  belonged  not  to  it,  bnt  by  persuasion  {seetm- 
dum  suadelam),  as  it  became  God  to  receive  what  He 
would,  by  the  use  of  persuasion,  not  of  force,  that  justice 
should  not  be  infringed,  nor  yet  that  which  God  created 
of  old  should  perish."  *  Some  have  supposed  that  the 
words  "  by  persuasion  "  mean  by  a  way  which  tlie  Devil 
himself  must  be  convinced  was  right  and  reasonable, 
but  this  would  be  strangely  inconsistent  with  the  general 
views  of  the  writer.  The  apostate  spirit,  as  he  says  in 
another  place,  persuaded  men  to  transgress,  but  he  used 
fraud  and  wrong  to  compass  his  purpose;  and  here 
Irenteus  contrasts  with  this  false  persuasion,  which  he 
calls  force  and  injustice,  the  fair  and  just  persuasion  by 
which  the  Son  of  Man,  who  has  been  lifted  np,  draws 
all  men  back  to  Him.  The  persuasion  is  addressed  to 
lost  men,  and  not  to  Satan.  With  IrenEeus  the  redemp- 
tion was  not  a  friendly  treaty  between  two  powers  for 
Uie  release  of  prisoners ;  he  says  that  Christ  contended 
with,'  repulsed,  conquered,  despoiled,  and  bound  the 
enemy  of  God  and  man.  The  point  on  which  he  lays 
most  stress  is  certainly  not  the  power  which  Satan  has 
acquired,  but  the  power  that  belongs  inherently  to  our 
Bedeemer  of  summing  up  in  Himself  the  interests  of 
the  whole  human  race.  He  sees  that  to  offer  a  sacrifice 
for  alt  mankind  is  a  privilege  that  can  belong  only  to 
man  on  one  side,  for  man's  fault  is  in  question ;  only  to 
the  Divine  Son  of  God  on  the  other,  for  only  He  can 
•  Adv.  H^r.  y.  1 1. 
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control  tlie  destinies  of  all  men.  If  the  "persuasion" 
has  been  rightly  referred  to  man,  and  not  to  Satan  (and 
Domer  seems  to  have  clearly  established  it*),  then 
Irenjeus  goes  very  little  beyond  Holy  Scripture  Jn  his 
attempt  to  explain  the  mystery  of  the  power  of  the  Evil 
One  over  ns.  In  both  we  are  to  be  redeemed  from 
Satan  and  from  death,  in  both  the  offering  of  One  wliose 
power  over  the  human  race  is  unlimited  shall  procure 
deUvej'ance.  The  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  is  knit 
np  with  that  of  the  Incarnation ;  and  he  does  not  ask 
wnether  one  man  can  suffer  for  another,  but  what  man- 
ner of  person  He  must  be  whose  sufferings  can  have 
power  over  all  others  to  save  tliera. 

The  doctrine  of  Athanasiue  will  furnish  another 
sample  of  patristic  teaching.  Man  fell  through  sin, 
says  this  great  teacher ;  and  the  rigliteousness  of  God 
was  thus  brought  into  conflict  with  His  goodness.  Ac- 
cording to  His  righteousness  and  truth,  He  who  has 
given  the  law  must  inflict  the  allotted  punishment  on 
Biose  who  break  it:  but  then  His  goodness  could  not 
suffer  that  man,  made  in  his  own  imago,  should  perish 
through  the  deceit  of  the  Devil  and  his  angels.  It  were 
better  he  had  not  been  created.  How  shall  this  contra- 
diction be  solved  ?  By  man's  repentance  ?  Simple  re- 
pentance would  be  insufficient  on  two  grounds ;  because 
the  Divine  veracity,  which  had  promised  death,  would 
not  have  been  satisfied,  and  because  this  would  not  free 
man  from  the  physical  corruption  (^  Karh  ^vtnv  tfi0opd) 
which  he  had  incurred.  The  Word  of  God,  the  Son, 
who  created  tlie  world,  can  alone  restore  it.  He  is 
above  all,  and  can  suffer  and  satisfy  for  all,  and  free  all 
from  their  natural  corniption ;  for  He  indeed  created 
them  at  first,  and  so  can  re-create.  In  order  to  this 
restoration.  He,  the  incorporeal  and  incorruptible  Word, 
made  for  Himself  a  temple,  a  house,  in  a  human  form 
and  flesh.  Now  and  then  the  expressions  of  Athanasius 
savour  of  Apollinarian  views,  as  though  Christ  were 
the  nature  of  God  in  the  form  of  man,  the  human  mind 
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being  left  out  of  the  account ;  but  in  other  places  no 
one  baa  more  strongly  expressed  himself  against  this 
very  error,  and  his  comment  on  the  words  "  Let  this 
cuppase  from  me,"  and  on  "The  spiwt  is  willing,  but 
the  flesh  is  weak,"  is  that  tliey  reveal  two  wiUs  in  man 
— the  human,  that  is  of  the  flesh,  and  the  Divine,  which 
is  from  God.  The  analogy  between  the  creation  and 
the  restoration  of  man  is  closely  pursued  by  Athaiiasius. 
He  describes  the  redemption  more  as  a  mere  renewal 
than  as  a  development  and  completion  of  the  creation 
of  man ;  and  here  lies  the  peculiarity  of  his  system. 
The  curse  of  death  is  taken  away ;  but  more  than  this, 
the  Word  becomes,  through  the  Holy  Ghost,  a  living 
principle  diffused  Uirough  the  hearts  of  men,  freeing 
them  from  the  power  of  sin,  and  enduing  them  with 
immortality^  What  part  the  death  of  the  Lord  bears 
in  our  restoration  will  appear  from  such  expressions  as 
these.  His  death  is  "  a  sacrifice  offered  on  behalf  of 
all  and  instead  of  ail ; "  *  and  it  reconciles  us  to  the 
Father,f  for  in  it  Jesus  took  on  Him  the  punishments 
to  which  we  were  liable,  and,  by  suffering  in  His  own 
body  our  punishment,  conferred  salvation  on  us.:|:  His 
death  paid  a  debt,  §  and  was  a  ransom  for  ns.  ]|  As  our 
High-Priest  He  brought  Himself  as  an  offering  to  the 
Father,  to  purge  us  from  our  sins  by  His  ownhlood.^ 
The  power  of  this  sacrifice  to  reconcile  for  the  whole 
human  species  arose  from  the  position  in  which  Jesus 
stands  to  us  all ;  He  is  the  Creator,  and  again  He  is  the 
Ruler  of  all  the  world  and  of  mankind,  and  so  nothing 
that  He  does  but  must  influence  all.  When  a  king 
comes  into  a  great  city,  and  takes  up  his  dwelling  in  a 
single  house  of  it,  the  honour  of  the  visit  is  reflected  on 
all  the  city ;  enemies  and  robbers  desist  from  their 
work,  and,  throngh  the  presence  in  one  house,  the  whole 
cityis  protected.  So  it  is  with  tlie  presence  of  our 
King.**  WIio  can  fail  to  see  in  this  system  all  the 
Scriptural  elements  of  the  Atonement  faithfully  pre- 

•  De  Inoar.  20.  t  De  Deer.  U. 

1  Coot.  Ar.  i.  60.  S  Cout.  Ar.  il  66. 

I  Cont  Apol.  ii.  12.  1  Cont.  Ar.  ii.  T. 
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served  ?  More  than  this  might  be  proved  if  space  and 
time  allowed :  the  anxious  recurrence  to  Holy  Writ  as 
tlie  rule  of  faith,  the  correction  by  the  light  of  Scripture 
of  statements  that  run  perilously  close  to  error.  In  the 
Fathers  the  various  representations  of  the  work  of  the 
Lord, — the  ransom,  thersacriflce,  the  conflict  with  Satan, 
— all  have  reference  to  His  death.  We  have  seen  this 
in  Athanasius,  TertuUian  uses  the  phrase  that  Christ 
is  "  the  universal  Priest  of  God,"  *  in  reference  to  His 
offering  of  Himself  for  men.  No  doubt  tlie  theories 
on  this  subject  were  indefinite  and  incomplete ;  but  a 
greater  mistake  could  not  be  made  than  to  suppose  that 
the 'doctrine  of  satistaction  and  substitution  was  absent 
from  the  patristic  writings,  and  lay  dormant  till  the 
voice  of  Anselm  woke  it,  Origen,  who  is  often  said  to 
know  nothing  of  the  substitutive  sufferings  of  the  Lord, 
asserts  them  expressly  in  several  passages.f  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem  not  less  so: — "We  were  enemies  of  God 
through  sin,  and  God  liad  appointed  the  sinner  to  die. 
One  of  two  things  therelbre  must  needs  have  happened, 
— that  God  keeping  His  word  should  destroy  all  men, 
or  that  in  His  loving  kindness  He  should  cancel  the 
sentence.  But  behold  the  wisdom  of  Giad ;  He  pre- 
served both  the  truth  of  His  sentence  and  the  exercise 
of  His  loving  kindness,  Christ  took  our  sins  in  His 
own  body  on  the  tree,  that  we,  being  dead  to  sin,  should 
live  to  righteousness,"  J  So  Cyril  of  Alexandria : — 
"  Since  they  w^o  were  the  servants  of  sin  were  made 
subject  to  the  punishment  of  sin,  He  who  was  free  from 
sin,  and  had  trod  the  paths  of  all  righteousness,  under- 
went the  punishment  of  sinners,  destroying  by  His 
Cross  the  sentence  of  the  old  curse  .  , .  '  being  made  a 
curse  for  us,'  "§  The  same  doctrine  is  found  in  Augus- 
tine, Hilary  of  Poitiers,  and  Ambrose,  None  of  these 
writers  worked  out  into  a  system  the  doctrine  of  the 

•  Cent.  Marc,  iv.  9. 

t  Cont.  Cela.  ii.  23,  aod  toI.  sriii.  14,  Eiplim.  in  Epist.  ad  Eom.  iii.  8, 
Compare  Mohler,  Symbolik.  p.  21T. 

t  Culecb.  sai.  S3. 

S  De  Inearnatione,  cb.  ixt,  in  Mai's  Patrum  Biblioiheoa.  It  is  doubtful 
irhether  this  nork  ia  GyTira,  but  it  is  of  about  the  same  date,  and  oVbsr  pas- 
sag£3  as  express  are  quoted  from  Cyril's  acknowledged  noiks. 
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substitutive  sacrifice  of  Christ;  but  it  is  absurd  to  pre- 
tend, witb  tliese  passages  before  us,  tliat  Anselm  was 
the  inventor  of  the  doctrine,  and  the  destroyer  of  anoUier 
which  is  supposed  to  have  usurped  dominion  over  the 
minds  of  all  the  Fathers.  It  is  something  more  than 
absurd  when  words  are  put  into  the  mouth  of  Gregory 
Naaianzen  which  he  never  spoke,  to  the  effect  that 
there  is  no  dinger  m  errors  about  tlie  mode  of  our 
redemption.  * 

•  Bj  what  mean  a  w  k  il.  ni  y  be  supporied  will  appear  fiom  the 
hialory  of  a  apuriou    q     t  t  M     fcardeD,  io  his  tract  already  qnoled, 

says:  "In  the  atro  gl     gu  g       f  G    gory  Nazianien,  we  may  affirm  that 

'the  mode  in  which  Ch     t  ha-      ■"     — --i^-  =-  -  — ■■—  > '-'-'- 

without  danger.'"     If  G    g 

no  doubt  the  lauguoge  would  baTe  been  a ^ .„ 

ho  never  did.  Mr.  G-ordea  follows  Profeasor  Joweti  who  Bays:  "Gregory 
of  [sic]  Naiianien  numbers  apeealalionB  about  Uie  sufferings  of  Christ  among 
those  things  OD  which  it  is  useful  to  have  correct  ideas,  hnt  not  dangerous  w 
be  mistaken,"  Professor  Jowett  has  followed  F.  C.  Baur,  who,  however, 
quotes  the  whole  passage,  and  not  a  fravmenC  of  a  sentence,  and  admits  that 
it  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  rest  of  Gregory's  views.  The  passage  in 
queatioQ  comes  from  thefirgtof  the  '  Theological  Orations'  of  Gregoij  (Orat. 
xxvii.  [xiiiii.]).  iQ  which  be  ia  inveighing  against  the  Eunomians  for  the 
length  to  which  they  carry  (heir  speculatioDs  oB  the  nature  and  counsels  of 
God.  He  suggests  other  subjects  of  discussion  from  profane  philosophy,  in 
which  they  m^  show  off  their  skill  and  eloquence  without  wronging  God  by 

discussion,  as  triding  things  that  have  been  often  refuted,  aud  desire  to  ero- 
ploy  yourself  on  your  own  subjects,  and  seek  the  disUnclioa  that  may  arise 
from  these,  1  will  afford  you  even  here  a  wide  field.  Fhilosophiie  about  the 
world  or  worlds,  about  matter,  the  soul,  about  reasonable  creatures  higher 
andlower,  about  resurrection,  judgment,  retribntion,  the  sufferings  <^^  Chrat; 
for  in  th/ae  things  to  attain  our  o^irf  M  not  vseleii,  and  to/ailo/it  it  fret 
from  peril  (ri  imrvyxiivfai  oSk  fixp^rro*  keI  t4  SiaiiapT&tir  (Kirfurar)." 
Here  there  is  not  a  word  about  "  the  mode  in  which  Christ  has  redeemed 
ns;"  the  nature  of  our  Lord's  sufferings  is  what  they  are  allowed  to  disenaa, 
and  Dot  the  consequences  of  those  sunerings,  of  which  no  bint  is  given.  As 
well  Bay  that  the  passage  tells  us  it  is  safe  to  err  on  the  side  of  materialisio, 
becBuBe  matter  is  mentioned ;  or  safe  to  deny  (he  eoul's  immortality,  because 
the  soul  is  mentioned.  There  are  questions,  physical  and  metaphysical, 
about  all  these  tbioas,  which  admit  of  diseuasion,  and  yet  need  not  trench  on 
vital  Christian  truth.  The  origin  and  duration  of  the  world,  the  nalnre  of 
Enatter,  the  soul's  connexion  with  the  body,  the  nature  of  reason,  tbe  state  of 
the  bodv  in  the  resurrection,  the  nature  of  futnre  rewards  and  punishments, 
the  sufferings  of  the  Lord,  how  far  physical  and  how  far  mental,  are  aU  qaea- 
tioos  of  this  sort.  It  is  not  even  clear  that  the  word  SmfiapTifciv  means  "  to 
ere  from  the  truth;"  it  may  be,  as  Leonciavius  renders  it,  "to  feil  of  your 
object,"  and  the  object  in  this  case  is  saccess  in  disputation.  But  on  this  I 
do  not  inMst.  We  have  here  the  solitary  patristic  quotation  by  which  lax 
views  about  the  Atonement  are  supposed  to  be  enconraged ;  and  Mr.  Jowett 

Jrints  part  of  the  sentence,  when  the  whole  would  have  at  once  disarmed 
is  argument,  whilst  Mr.  Garden  puts  words  into  the  mouth  of  this  Father 
which  he  never  used,  wliich  he  could  not  and  would  not  have  used.  We  are 
tbajikful  for  the  admiasion  that  this  is  the  beet  that  can  be  done  on  that  side 
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7.  But  it  is  time  to  pass  to  Anselm,  the  reputed 
parent  of  our  modern  teaching ;  and  we  ought  to  be 
thoroughly  satislied  upon  the  question  whetlier  he  baa 
or  has  not  supplanted  the  Bible  in  our  pulpits  and 
treatises,  and  in  our  thoughts.  Tlie  Cur  neus  Homo, 
of  tliis  great  and  truly  humble  writer,  is  an  attempt  to 
answer  the  question.  Why  was  it  requisite  for  man's 
salvation  that  God  sbould  become  man?  Oonsidenng 
the  Divine  omnipotence,  we  might  expect  that  the 
mere  fiat  of  His  will  or  the  acceptance  of  some  lower 
sacrifice  than  that  of  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God 
might  have  sufficed  to  effect  the  reconciliation.  The 
incidents  of  the  Incarnation  and  the  Crucifixion  seem 
derogatory  to  God ;  the  Infinite  Spirit  clothing  Him- 
self with  a  finite  nature,  and  allowing  finite  men  and 
the  power  of  evil  to  assail  and  triumph  over  Him, 
these  are  representations  that  may  shock  our  rever- 
ence. If  redemption  was  required  at  all,  why  was  it 
not  effected  by  means  of  a  sinless  man  who  was  no 
more  thaii  man  \  A  mere  man  caused  the  fall,  a  mere 
man  might  have  sufficed  for  the  restoration.  Anselm 
replies  that  this  would  not  have  procured  man's  per- 
fect restoration,  for  it  would  have  left  men  dependent 
on  one  of  themselves ;  he  to  whom  they  owed  re- 
demption would  have  been  in  some  sense  their  mas- 
ter instead  of  God.  But  why,  it  may  be  urged,  was 
there  any  need  of  redemption  at  ail?  When  we  speak 
of  God's  anger,  we  mean  neither  more  nor  less  than 
His  will  to  punish.  The  moment  that  will  is  with- 
drawn, there  is  neither  anger  nor  punishment  to  fear; 
and  so  it  might  appear  that  a  mere  revocation  of  the 
will  to  pumsh  would  of  itself  constitute  salvation. 
The  argument  that  God  gave  His  Son  as  a  ransom  for 
man  from  the  power  of  Satan,   because  it  was  right 


ieptiOD,  were  restored  {h/fXiJuiB^^v)  who  parlake  of  the  nature  of 
^e  Adsni,  and  were  deceived  by  the  eerpent  and  brought  iulo  the  deaih 
lia,  and  were  saved  again  bj  the  heavenly  Adam,  aod  were  brought  back 
.he  tree  of  life  whence  we  bad  faUen.  b/ tneana  of  the  tree  of  ignominj" 
at.  uiiii.  p.  609,  ed.  Paris,  1840).     This  is  one  among  many  al 
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and  just  to  recover  by  fair  means  a  race  who  had  freely 
and  voluntarily  given  themselves  over  to  his  power,  is 
at  once  dismissed :  for  the  true  reasons,  namely,  that 
the  Devil  cannot  properly  have  either  merit  or  power 
or  right  over  man  ;  that  the  power  which  in  one  sense 
he  exerts  againaj  mankind  was  only  permissive,  and 
tliat  it  expired  when  the  permission  was  withdrawn. 
He  then  proceeds  to  establish  the  need  of  redemption 
on  pnrer  grounds.  Every  creature  that  can  will  and 
act  owes  to  God  an  entire  obedience,  as  the  honour  due 
to  Him.  All  sin,  then,  is  a  wrong  done  to  His  honour,  of 
what  kind  soever  the  offence  is.  Punishment  must 
attach  to  sin  invariably,  in  order  to  mark  the  difference 
between  sin  and  holiness ;  it  would  not  only  encourage 
sin,  if  men  thought  that  the  Almighty  were  blind  to  it, 
but  would  obscure  and  distort  our  views  of  the  Divine 
nature  itseltj  it  we  conceived  of  Him  as  one  to  whom 
Bin  and  its  opposite  are  both  alike.  We  shonld  thus 
regard  God  as  admitting  sin  into  the  order  of  the 
universe  without  dissent  or  protest,  whereaa  we  know 
that  tJie  very  nature  of  sin  is  disorder,  God,  however, 
cannot  suffer  disorder ;  for  though  sin  could  not  really 
detract  from  His  power  and  dignity,  its  aim  and  in- 
tent are  to  dishonour  and  deface,  as  far  as  may  be,  the 
beauty  of  the  Divine  government.  If  it  may  do  this 
and  yet  draw  at  pleasureon  the  Divine  but  free  forgive- 
ness, unrighteousness  is  more  free  and  unshackled 
than  obedience.  Now  no  man  can  render  for  his 
brethren  the  full  obedience  required :  "a  sinner  cannot 
justify  a  sinner."  Even  if  a  man  with  hia  heart  full  of 
love  and  contrition  were  to  renounce  all  earthly 
solaces,  and  in  labour  and  abstinence  to  strive  to  obey 
God  in  all  things,  and  to  do  good  to  all  and  forgive  all, 
he  would  only  be  doing  his  duty.  But  he  is  unable  to 
do  even  this ;  and  it  is  his  misery  that  he  cannot  plead 
his  inability  as  an  excuse,  because  that  proceeds  from 
sin.  He  must  be  of  the  same  nature  as  those  for 
whom  he  renders  the  obedience,  in  order  that  it  may 
be  accepted  as  theirs ;  and  yet  if  the  satisfaction  is  to 
be  complete,  he  must  be  able  to  render  to  God  some- 
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thing  greater  than  every  created  tiling,  for  among  men 
pure  righteousness  is  not  to  be  found ;  and  if  so,  he 
must  be  God,  for  what  is  there  above  tlie  creature  hut 
God  Himself?  Therefore  he  must  be  God  and  man, 
whose  life  far  exalted  above  all  created  things  must  be 
infinitely  valuable.  As  to  the  manner  of  this  redemp- 
tion, Anselm  nees  these  words,  which  bear  on  a  con- 
troverted point  in  his  theory:  —  "If  man  sinned  for 
pleasure,  is  it  not  consistent  that  he  should  make  satisfac- 
tion hy  hardness  ?  And  if  he  were  most  easily  over- 
come by  the  Devil,  so  as  to  dishonour  God  by  sin,  is 
it  not  just  that  man,  making  satisfaction  to  God  for 
sin,  should  conquer  the  Devil,  for  the  honour  of  God, 
in  the  most  difficult  manner?"  If  he  departed  from 
God  completely  by  sin,  the  modo  of  mtlking  satisfac- 
tion sliould  be  by  a  complete  devotion  to  God.  Kow 
man  can  undergo  nothing  liarder  or  more  difficult,  for 
the  honour  of  God,  than  death;  nor  can  he  devote 
himself  to  God  more  completely  than  when  he  delivers 
himself  to  death  for  His  honour.*  But  Anselm  insists 
more  on  the  life  of  obedience  which  was  acted  out 
by  Jesus,  and  which  no  other  could  have  rendered,  as 
the  satisfaction  which  was  rendered  to  God.  He  made 
atonement  for  men,  hy  rendering  through  life  a  per- 
fect obedience,  in  lieu  of  theirs,  and  hy  a  death  which, 
as  sinless,  He  did  not  owe,  and  as  God  He  might  have 
escaped.  Thus  is  the  Divine  mercy,  which  seems  to 
be  excluded  when  we  think  of  the  Divine  justice  and 
of  the  infinite  amount  of  sin,  brought  into  perfect 
harmony  with  justice,  so  that  the  reason  can  discern 
that  no  better  scheme  of  redemption  could  have  been 
devised. 

8.  This  is  a  rough  sketch  of  the  system  to  which, 
as  we  are  often  told,  modern  theology  is  indebted  for 
the  theory  of  satisfaction  which  it  teaches.     We  are 

•  n.  11.  I  find  in  Ihia  paasage  tbe  doctrine  of  vicarious  reiribntion, 
which  Baur  fails  W  find  io  the  Cur  Deal  Homo.  Mr.  Garden  {p.  5),  in  de- 
ciding  betveen  us  on  this  point,  thints  it  enough  ta  quote  a  passage  in  tbe 
neit  chapter  (II,  la)  which  is  supposed  to  preclude  the  doctrine.  The  pas- 
sage, howerer,  seems  lo  me  wholly  irrelersnt.  referring  merely  to  the  qnei- 
tion  whether  what  one  does  willingly  can  be  the  cause  of  misery. 
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1  by  many  to  owe  the  doctrine  of  the  Cross  to 
a  pious  Christian  writer,  as  late  as  the  eleventh  century. 
Let  ns  sift  the  claim. 

The  foundation  of  Anselm'a  tlieory  is  found  in 
Athanasius.  Both  these  writers  view  the  Atonement 
habitually  as  a  transaction  before  the  bar  pf  Divine 
justice  In  heaven;  botli  seek  the  explanation  of  its 
possibility  in  the  divine  nature  of  him  who  atones; 
both  conceive  it  as  the  payment  of  a  debt  due  to  God. 
It  would  have  been  equally  hard  for  both  to  admit  the 
force  of  the  modern  oDJection  that  it  is  not  lawful  for 
one  man  to  be  punished  for  another;  for  while  the 
perfect  human  nature  of  the  Lord  was  essential  to 
complete  the  Atonement,  the  human  nature  is  dwelt  in 
by  tlie  divine,  and  the  will  that  chooses  to  snffer  for 
man  is  divine.  With  both  these  writers  the  great  mo- 
ment of  the  Atonement  is  found  in  the  Incarnation ; 
in  the  presence  in  human  flesli  of  one  able  to  act  for 
men.  What  we  owe  to  Anselm  is  not  so  much  the 
general  plan  of  salvation  as  the  minute  and  careful 
delineation  of  it.  Nowhere  else  is  there  such  lo^eal 
precision,  suofe  a  continuous  chain  of  deduction.  This 
is  the  kind  of  originality  which  we  ought  to  attribute 
to  him. 

9.  Anselm  has  indeed  introduced  a  word,  which 
has  ever  since  been  associated  with  the  dogma  of  the 
Atonement — the  word  satisfaction.  But  a  new  word 
is  not  necessarily  an  innovation  in  thought.  The 
legal  sense  of  the  word  satisfaction  is  the  appeasing  a 
creditor  on  the  subject  of  his  debt,  not  necessarily  oy 
the  payment  of  it  (solutio),  but  by  any  means  that  he 
will  accept.  It  is  used  more  than  once  by  Tertullian, 
but  not  in  the  sense  of  vicarious  satisfaction ;  in  tliat 
sense  no  doubt  it  owes  its  currency  to  Ahselm.  It  has 
gone  far  to  replace  the  word  sacrifice.  But  the  funda- 
mental ideas  of  the  two  words  are  not  so  far  apart  as 
is  often  assumed.  Sacrifice,  in  the  usage  of  the  Bible, 
is  the  appointed  rite  by  whicli  a  Jewish  citizen,  who 
has  broken  tlie  law  and  forfeited  thereby  his  position 
within  the  pale  of  the  Covenant,  is  enabled  to  procure 
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his  restoratioi].     It  is  a  Jewish  word,  and  belongs  to 
the  positive  provisions  of  the  Jewish  polity,  and  not  to 

feneral  ethics.  Still,  as  the  Jewish  constitution  re- 
ected  the  general  dealings  of  God  with  all  tlie  world, 
the  teroa  sacriiice  applies  to  tho  restoration  of  all  men 
who  haye  strayed  from  God  by  their  sins.  With 
thankful  hearts  we  may  look  up  to  Christ  as  the  lamb 
of  our  paschal  sacritice ;  since  by  His  deatli  and  resur- 
rection, and  without  any  merit  or  effort  of  our  own, 
we  are  restored  to  the  place  before  God  which  we  had 
lost.  The  word  satisfaction,  on  the  other  hand,  implies 
a  debt  which  we  have  not  the  means  of  paying,  a  debt 
of  punishment  in  consequence  of  our  sins,  or  of  obe- 
dience to  compensate  former  disobedience.  Both 
terms  imply  a  restoration  through  something  which  ia 
not  US  nor  onrs.  Whetlier  we  speak  of  it  as  a  sacriiice 
or  a  payment,  the  same  thought  may  be  present  to  our 
minds ;  a  reconcilement  of  God  and  us,  wrought  not 
by  ns  but  by  our  Redeemer.  It  is  a  gain  to  us,  as 
sacrificial  usages  become  forgotten,  to  acquire  a  term 
which  expresses  tlie  same  idea  appealing  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  general  ethics.  But  facts,  and-iiot  words,  are 
the  Bubject  of  revelation  ;  what  we  believe  is  that  the 
death  of  the  Eedeemer  jmrcbased  our  life,  our  recon- 
ciliation, that  without  His  obedience  our  sins  would 
have  borne  their  natural  fruit  of  death.  And  whether 
we  call  this  act  a  sacrifice,  on  account  of  its  being  an 
offering  to  appease  the  Divine  wrath,  or  a  satisfaction, 
as  it  is  a  mode  of  payment  which  God  accepts  instead 
of  tlie  debt  of  obedience  that  we  cannot  render,  is  of 
less  importance  than  might  at  first  appear.  So  long  as 
we  believe  that  the  wrath  of  God  because  of  our  diso- 
bedience fell  in  the  shape  of  affliction  on  Him  who 
alone  had  so  acted  as  to  please  God,  the  terms  in  which 
it  may  be  expressed  may  be  suffered  to  vary. 

10.  The  system  of  Anseim  is  indeed  open  to  criti- 
cism, but  not  for  the  introduction  of  tlie  word  sacritice. 
So  far  is  it  from  being  an  undue  development  of  Holy 
Writ,  that  it  falls  far  short  of  it  in  the  c"™ "'"*""'■'■'■  -'' 


its  statements.     As  tho  Atonement  transcends  all  our 
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means  of  exposition,  it  must  needs  be  that,  the  more 
exactly  it  is  litted  to  any  analogous  human  affairs,  the 
more  entirely  will  some  of  its  complex  elements  be 
omitted  from  the  description.  Hence,  for  example, 
there  is  the  danger  lest  the  Atonement  degenerate  into 
a  transaction  between  a  righteous  Father  on  the  one 
side,  and  a  loving  Saviour  on  the  other,  because  in  the 
human  transaction  from  which  the  analogy  is  drawn 
two  distinct  parties  are  concerned ;  whereas  in  the 
plan  of  salvation  one  will  operates,  and  in  the  Father 
and  the  Son  alike  justice  and  love  are  reconciled. 
Again,  the  reconciliation  effected  by  Christ  appears 
rather  as  a  brind!ng  God  into  harmony  with  Himself^ 
His  mercy  with  His  justice,  than  as  a  reconciliation  of 
man  with  God.  The  passages  of  Scripture  that  speak 
of  tlie  wrath  of  God  against  man  are  not  explicable  of 
Anselm's  system.  Tlie  exclamation  of  the  Baptist, 
that  Jesus  is  tlie  Lamb  of  God,  that  taketh  away  the 
eiu  of  the  world ;  the  prophecy  of  His  sufferings  by 
Isaiah  (ch.  liii.) ;  the  words  of  Peter  that  He  "  his  own 
self  bare  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree  ;"*  and 
passages  of  like  import  in  St.  Paul's  writings,f  can 
only  nnd  place  with  Anselm  by  a  very  forced  interpre- 
tation. His  scheme  is  mainly  this,  that  the  merit  of 
the  perfect  obedience  of  Jesus  was  so  great  as  to  de- 
serve a  great  reward,  and  tliat  in  answer  to  the  prayer 
of  the  Cird  this  reward  was  given  in  the  form  of  the 
salvation  of  His  bi-ethren.  But  Christ  does  not  appear 
in  this  system  as  groaning  and  suffering  under  the 
curse  of  the  world,  as  He  does  in  Holy  Scripture. 
Until  the  time  of  Anselm  the  doctrine  ot  the  Atone- 
ment had  within  certain  limits  iJuctuated  with  the 
change  of  teachers ;  tlie  doctrine  itself  was  one  and 
the  same,  but  this  or  that  aspect  of  it  had  been  made 
prominent.  Anselm  aimed  at  fixing  in  one  system  the 
scattered  truths ;  and  the  result  has  been  that  he,  like 
his  predecessors,  made  some  parts  of  tlie  truth  conspic- 
uous to  the  prejudice  of  the  rest. 

11.  Looking  fairly  at  the  whole  period  from  Igna- 
■  1  Pat.  ii.  Si.  t  Gal.  iii.  1  J.    2  Cor.  v.  21. 
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tins  to  Anselm,  we  are  obliged  to  own  that  the  efficacy 
of  the  death  of  the  Lord  whs  always  believed,  and  that 
of  the  three  parts  or  moments  of  this  doctrine,  the  love, 
and  the  justice,  and  the  practical  obedience,  not  one 
fell  to  the  ground.  The  theory  of  a  victory  over  Satan, 
gained  by  deceit,  shrinks  into  its  proper  proportions  ; 
it  is  an  excrescence  on  the  trnth,  and  not  a  leprosy 
turning  all  the  truth  into  corruption. 

III.  1.  Holy  Scripture  contains  the  doctrine,  and  the 
Church  has  always  taught  it.  Whence,  then,  the  re- 
pugnance to  it  which  some  persons  of  serious  and  de- 
vout minds  have  expressed  8  The  objections  for  the 
moat  part  take  the  form  of  a  denial  that  it  is  possible 
that  one  man  should  suffer  for  the  sin  of  another ;  that 
the  wrath  of  God  could  be  appeased  by  the  sacrifice  of 
one  who  bad  done  no  sin  in  the  place  of  the  sinful.  A 
thorough-going  sense  of  man's  responsibility  for  his  own 
acts,  and  a  reluctance  to  own  that  the  sufferings  of  the 
just  can  ever  be  the  consequence  of  t!ie  sins  of  otliers, 
are  the  two  principal  motives  at  work.  IIow  can  these 
be  most  easily  dealt  with  i 

2.  All  tlie  difficulties  that  belong  to  this  question 
are  introduced  prior  to  it  by  a  consideration  of  sin  it- 
self. The  conscience  of  man  admits  that  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  guilt ;  and  so  strong,  decided,  and  constant 
is  its  witness,  that  there  is  no  fear  that  mankind  in  the 
long  run  will  attempt  to  explain  away  the  fact  that  sin 
exists.  But  when  I  am  asked  to  believe  that  it  is 
against  the  Divine  plan  that  any  other  being  should 
take  away  from  me  any  of  the  consequences  of  my 
guilt,  I  think  myself  entitled  to  say  that  it  is  the  cor- 
relative of  this  proposition  that  no  one  should  have 
brought  upon  me  any  of  the  guilt  and  its  consequences. 
It  is  surely  not  more  repugnant  to  God's  Justice  that 
another  should  bear  my  guilt  than  that  I  should  be 
guilty  because  of  another ;  nay,  Divine  justice  will  be 
more  readily  reconciled  with  a  plan  in  which  One  who 
is  entirely  willing  to  bear  my  sm  should  take  off"  its  in- 
tolerable burden  from  me  who  am  earnestly  desirous 
to  get  rid  of  it,  than  with  ia  plan  in  which  sinfulness 
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devolves  from  one  who  did  not  mean  bis  own  faults  to 
do  me  harm,  upon  me  who  by  no  means  -wiBhed  to  in- 
herit them.  But  this  kind  of  devolution,  or  traustnis- 
eion,  is  a  fact  of  constant  occurrence  of  which  no  man 
can  be  ignorant.  We  open  tlie  works  of  writers  like 
Broussais  and  Biichner,  and  iind  such  importance  given 
to  the  influence  on  moral  habits  of  hereditary  transmis- 
sion, of  age,  sex,  maladies,  mode  of  living,  and  climate, 
that  the  doctrine  of  individual  responsibility  seems  for 
the  moment  to  be  in  peril.  We  need  to  retire  within, 
and  take  counsel  of  conscience,  in  order  to  resist  the 
invitation  to  believe  "that  what  we  call  free-will  is 
nothing  but  our  being  conscious  of  a  will,  without  be- 
ing conscious  of  the  antecedents  tliat  determine  its 
mode  of  action,"  which,  translated  into  plainer  non- 
sense, would  mean — ^being  conscious  of  our  will  with- 
out being  conscious  that  we  did  not  possess  one.  But 
all  are  agreed  that  outward  circumstances  and  inward 
constitution  derived  from  parents  and  ancestors  by 
physical  laws,  have  a  great  influence  upon  the  charac- 
ter of  men.  In  extreme  cases  this  may  be  true  to  the 
extent  of  paralysing  the  will  altogether.  If  a  young 
man  has  sprung  from  parents  of  intemperate  habits, 
who  lived  by  stealing,  and  has  been  brought  up  among 
companions  of  the  same  sort,  M'e  shall  hardly  look  to 
find  him  any  better  than  the  soil  in  which  he  grew; 
and  any  efforts  to  amend  him  and  call  forth  his  moral 
nature  would  be  preceded  by  the  effort  to  transplant 
him.  Alike  in  the  good  and  evil  qualities  of  men  the 
effect  of  hereditary  transmission  comes  under  daily 
notice.  And  since  we  are  always  invited  in  this  ques- 
tion to  discuss  it  in  forensic  language,  and  are  told  that 
no  man  can  be  allowed  before  a  human  tribunal  to 
take  npon  himself  the  position  of  the  criminal  and 
suffer  the  punishment  of  another,  because  every  one 
arraigned  there  must  bear  his  own  burden,  we  must 
remark  thatj  if  every  one  did  actually  bear  bis  own 
burden  there,  human  justice  would  have  attained  a 
perfection  which  it  has  never  yet  boasted.  In  gradu- 
ated punishments  for  the  same  offence  there  is  a  rough 
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attempt  to  take  into  account  the  antecedents  of  the 
criminal  and  the  amount  of  his  temptation  ;  but  these 
palliations  are  not  proved  in  evidence,  and  it  is  by  a 
rou^h  guess  only  that  an  equitable  apportionment  of 
punishment  is  attempted.  In  defining  the  line  at 
which  mental  imbecility  extinguishes  all  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility laws  have  utterly  failed,  and  tribunals 
have  stultified  themselves  by  conflicting  decisions. 
But  the  arguments  on  these  cases  prove  that  all  be- 
lieve in  a  class  of  minds  where  guilt  is  jnst  imputable 
and  no  more, — where  the  mental  debility,  often  con- 
genital, all  but  extinguishes  the  moral  offence.  In 
cases  of  such  nice  diftculty,  mistakes  must  be  made ; 
punishment  must  fall  on  the  wrong  man.  Nor  is  this 
mere  speculation ;  a  man  has  been  decided  insane  at 
one  place  for  a  crime  for  which  another  man  at  another 
place  has  been  hanged,  according  as  the  judge  and  jury 
.made  prominent  in  their  minds  the  safety  of  society  or 
consideration  for  the  supposed  criminal.  Capital  pun- 
ishment has  fallen  upon  men  who,  upon  the  same  tacts 
before  a  different  tribunal,  would  have  been  judged  to 
have  exercised  no  choice  at  all,  but  to  have  acted  out 
the  course  to  which  birth  and  disease  and  the  like 
compelled  them.  Absolute  compulsion  of  this  kind  is 
no  doubt  rare ;  but  absolute  freedom  is  more  than  rare, 
it  is  impossible.  Men  enter  this  world  the  heirs  of  pas- 
sions, perhaps  cultivated  in  the  last  generation  to  an 
unnatural  height ;  they  are  nurtured  on  bad  examples 
and  a  low  morality,  so  that  they  cannot  do  the  thmgs 
that  they  would.  And  it  is  the  rule,  and  not  the  ex- 
ception, that  men's  moral  actions  are  tinctured  with 
the  colour  of  the  actions  of  others  before  and  around 
them,  which  they  could  not  possibly  have  caused. 
Now,  if  these  facts  are  admitted, — if,  instead  of  that 
perfect  isolation  of  responsibility  which  some  insist  on, 
a  joint  responsibility  is  the  universal  rule, — with  what 
show  of  reason  can  they  pretend  that  it  is  on  this  ground 
that  the  Christian  scheme  is  untenable  ?  Look  into  the 
black  London  alleys  teeming  with  ignorance,  improvi- 
dence, and  vice ;  do  you  not  see  written  in  those  faces 
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eloquent  iii  wretchedness,  "  We  did  not  place  ourselves 
here :  were  the  choice  given  us  freely,  we  would  not  be 
as  we  are  "3  Then  what  do  we  think  of  the  consisten- 
cy of  tjiose  who  see  guilt  brought  on  by  others,  but 
think  it  revolting  that  another  should  take  it  off?  Liv- 
ing comments  upon  the  words  "In  Adam  all  die" 
abound,  and  cannot  be  blotted  out :  it  ought  not  then 
to  revolt  our  moral  sense  that  those  other  words  are 
added,  "In  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive."  The  latter 
words,  in  fact,  go  far  to  solve  the  mystery  of  the  former. 
For  the  constant  transmission  of  sinfulness,  the  herita^ 
of  sins  bequeathed  from  the  fathers  to  their  children,  is 
revolting  to  the  moral  sense  when  severed  from  the 
thought  of  a  Deliverer.  The  message  of  Heaven  to  us 
is,  "Ye  are  all  of  one  family,  partakers  of  the  family 
heritage  of  sin,  and  wretchedness,  and  ruin  ;  and  yet 
every  one  of  you  driven  by  the  stimulus  of  conscience 
to  protest  against  the  ruin,  and  to  erect  yourselves 
above  it.  Ye  are  accustomed  to  this  derived  destruc- 
tion, this  hereditary  partnership  in  guilt ;  lift  your  eyes 
one  step  further  back,  to  that  common  Fatner  from 
whom  ye  sprung,  from  whom  ye  have  lived  in  separa- 
tion. By  taking  your  nature  I  will  re-establish  that 
lost  connection,  I  will  make  the  Father's  lost  favour 
accessible  to  you  again.  I  will  undo  the  curse,  by 
placing  myself  under  it.  I  will  sanctify  the  fiesh, 
which  the  sin  of  generations  has  made  unclean.  For 
I  am  partaker  of  the  Father's  nature,  and  the  power 
over  you  which  belongs  to  Him  is  mine  also ;  and  I 
am  partaker  of  your  nature  in  all  save  in  the  sin  of  it ; 
and  thus  I  am  tlie  Mediator  between  God  and  man." 

8.  There  is  then  nothing  new  or  stai'tling  in  the  rev- 
elation of  a  great  moral  good  bestowed  on  ns  without 
our  effort;  it  is  in  harmony  with  the  system  under 
which  we  live,  as  members  of  a  gi-eat  family  having 
common  interests  even  in  things  belonging  to  the  soul. 
But,  beside  the  general  fact,  the  mode  of  our  redemp- 
tion, mysterious  as  it  must  be,  should  still  be  in  har- 
mony with  our  mental  constitution ;  it  should  be  such 
as  not  to  shock  our  natural  expectation.  We  cannot 
18 
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possibly  hope  to  underetand  it ;  but  it  must  not  be  sncli 
that  we  can  understand  it  ought  not  to  be.  The  ques- 
tion^— Why  should  Jesus  have  died  for  our  sine  instead 
of  simply  declaring  forgiveness?  Why  was  not  He  the 
ambassador  of  forgiveness  instead  of  the  artificer  of  it  ? — 
will  obtrude  even  upon  submissive  minds.  Now  tlie 
death  of  Jesus,  after  snch  a  life  as  His,  was  the  crown- 
ing act  and  achievement  of  sin;  and  so  showed  to  man 
the  extent  of  his  own  corruption.  Here  was  one  whose 
every  act  went  to  deserve  the  titles  of  "  the  Holy  One, 
and  the  Just,"  whose  love  for  His  own  people  gushed 
forth  through  the  openings  of  a  hundj-ed  miracles 
wrought  for  their  good :  whose  speech  was  meek,  and 
whose  life  could  provoke  no  jealousy,  nor  threaten  the 
foundations  of  ■  any  lawful  power ;  wlio  had  fed,  or 
healed,  or  taught  many  thousands  of  the  people  that 
ought  to  have  been  ready  witnesses  in  His  behalf;  whose 
doctrines  seldom  failed  to  produce  on  the  hearere  a  pro- 
found impression  in  favour  of  a  teacher  different  irom 
and  far  above  all  others;  yet  whose  goodne^  quickened 
the  hatred  of  those  in  authority,  and  was  the  direct 
cause  of  reviling,  persecution,  and  death.  By  how 
much  the  example  of  the  sinless  Jesus  is  conspicuous, 
by  so  much  is  the  sin  of  His  persecution  and  death  in- 
tensified. Had  there  been  in  the  Lord  (the  supposition 
must  be  pardoned)  one  trace  of  human  folly  or  sin, 
high-priest  and  Pharisee  would  have  been  more  toler- 
ant, because  the  contrast  that  rebuked  them  would  have 
been  less  violent.  But  that  shining  armour  showed  no 
flaw  nor  stain.  Their  hati-ed  was  pure  hatred  of  good- 
ness ;  their  sentence  of  death  was  passed  because  tliere 
was  no  crime ;  the  death  itself  was  the  first  death  that 
was  the  wages  of  no  ein.  And  so  the  Apostles,  in 
preaching  the  Gospel,  wanted  no  tetter  arguments  for 
condemning  sin :  tnat  men  had  imbrued  their  hands  in 
the  blood  of  One  who  was  sinless  and  who  loved  tliem, 
was  enough  to  abase  any  candid  spirit.  As  when  some 
man  of  doubtful  repute  becomes  suddenly  recognized  as 
the  author  of  some  enormous  crime,  and  all  his  fellows 
recoil  from  him,  and  will  not  give  him  a  cap  of  water 
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lest  they  eeem  to  countenance  his  evil  deed,  so,  wheu 
mankind  saw  that  the  blood  of  the  sinless  Jesus  was  red 
on  the  hand  of  the  rulers  and  the  people,  they  were 

E ricked  to  the  heart  by  the  spectacle,  and  fied  from  a 
annt  of  guilt  too  horrible  for  them  to  live  in  longer. 

"Men  and  bretlircn,  what  shall  we  do? Save 

yonrselves  from  this  untoward  generation."*  In  the 
death  of  Jesus  sin  stood  revealed  to  itself.  In  that  deed 
it  first  reached  its  full  height ;  it  brought  forth  into  act 
ail  the  potential  consequences  of  ages  of  lust  and  malice. 
The  devil  was  a  liar  and  a  murderer  from  the  beginning, 
and  men  obeyed  him  in  all  falsehood  and  wrong.  But 
he  never  sliowed  what  he  was  capable  of  till  he  mur- 
dered the  sinless  Redeemer  in  the  name  of  God,  And 
with  that  crowning  act  his  power  was  scattered  and 
overthrown.  We  are  almost  tempted  to  recur  to  tlie 
language  of  the  Fathers,  as  to  the  delusion  into  which 
Satan  was  betrayed.  Satan  as  lightning  fell  from  heav- 
en, just  as  he  stood  upon  the  highest  heap  of  ruin. 
And  out  of  the  discord  and  the  darkness  of  that  hour, 
the  most  terrible  in  human  history,  was  heard  a  voice 
proclaiming  peace  to  man,  just  when  Satan's  foot  was 
planted  most  firmly  on  his  neck. 

4.  "  But,"  it  is  answered,  "  what  we  object  to  is  the 
use  of  such  words  as  imply  that  Jesus  fell  under  the 
wrath  of  God  and  became  a  curee  for  us.  These  cannot 
be  applied  properly  to  our  Lord ;  but  if  at  all,  only  in 
a  loose  and  figurative  way."  Now  what  are  the  tokens 
of  the  curse  under  which  man  labourB?t  It  shows 
itself  in  his  social  relations,  in  his  relation  to  nature,  and 
in  his  relation  to  God. 

The  contrast  between  our  aspirations  after  social 
progress  and  the  actual  state  of  society  marks  strongly 
the  effect  of  sin  and  wrath  upon  it.  Whilst  we  sign 
after  a  reign  of  industry  and  peace  and  love,  the  thun- 
ders of  a  causeless  and  profitless  war  mutter  again  in 
the  air,  and  portend  the  loss  of  the  fruits  of  fifty  years 
of  progress  to  the  devoted  nations  engaged  in  it.     We 

t  See  Qess,  Lehie,  v.  d. '  TcrauhDUDg.' 
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would  befriend  and  raise  the  poor,  but  the  neueaeities 
of  their  position  are  a  chain  round  them  that  eeems  to 
make  us  and  them  helpless  for  good.  For  want  of  a 
little  more  food  and  a  little  more  room  in  their  dwell- 
ings, the  Bublimest  truths  fall  dead  upon  their  ears. 
Every  great  step  of  social  progress,  however  plainly 
good  and  just,  has  had  its  battlefields  or  its  scaffolds. 
Doubt,  and  suffering,  and  selfishness  abound.  Com- 
mercial speculations,  founded  in  sheer  fraud,  collaj>se 
and  bury  the  trusting  multitude  in  their  ruins.  Life 
m:Ust  be  for  most  of  our  population  a  constant  struggle 
against  starvation.  The  complaints  a^inst  our  present 
social  condition  come  not  from  Christian  writers  only, 
but  from  social  reformers  of  every  degree  and  creed.* 

The  )-elations  of  man  to  nature  are  likewise  "  out  of 
joint."  The  high  purposes  that  the  soul  is  able  to  con- 
ceive are  thwarted  by  the  body.  Hereditary  indolence, 
or  temper,  or  desire,  stands  across  the  path ;  and  men 
despair  when  tJiey  measure  their  meagre  performance 
with  their  high  promise,  and  find  too  often  the  evil  habit 
growing  on  them  and  cheeking  their  pace,  as  the  chee- 
tah pulls  down  the  running  deer.  Ajid  the  bodily  or- 
ganism, crippled  at  the  outset  with  the  faults  perhaps 
of  a  former  generation,  breaks  down  prematurely ;  and 
"  the  night  when  no  man  can  work"  overtakes  the  pil- 
grim when  mom  has  scarcely  passed. 

But  the  third  effect  of  the  curse  is  worse  than  these ; 
the  relation  between  God  and  man  is  broken  by  sin. 
"  Sin  is  a  great  ditch  and  wall,  dividing  us  from  6od,"f 
The  law  of  God  is  lost,  and  the  soul  becomes  dark  and 
self-seeking,  and  without  purposes  of  good.  Sometimes 
extravagant  and  nameless  horrors  of  vice  show  what 
man  without  God  may  be  capable  of  ::f  but  always  the 
want  of  God  has  been  accompanied  by  want  of  love  and 
of  good  purposes  and  of  self-government.  And  the 
■wages  of  sin  have  been  death ;  a  death  of  the  spirit  in 
men  that  seemed  to  live, 

6.  Now  it  is  idle  to  discuiis  whether  we  ought  to  say 
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tliat  our  Lord  beean>e  a  curse  for  ua,  if  we  have  not  ex- 
hausted the  dh-ect  evidence  of  what  He  became  and 
suffered  for  ua.  Did  He  or  did  He  not  put  His  neck 
under  tlie  yoke  of  this  curae  and  bear  Hia  ahare  of  it  ? 

Did  He  claim  any  social  exenaption?  He  accepted 
the  evils  of  poverty  ;  it  followed  Him  from  the  manger 
to  the  carpenter's  workshop,  to  the  wilderness.  For 
thirty  yeara  He  dwelt  with  a  family  that  did  not  under- 
stand Him,  in  a  city  that  deapised  Him  and  would  rebel 
against  His  first  efforta  to  teach.  His  conversation  was 
not  among  scholars*  nor  statesmen ;  but  with  lepers  and 
lunatics,  with  halt  and  maimed,  with  men  afflicted  and 
possessed.  All  the  sufferinge  of  our  social  state,  all  that 
makes  the  aspect  of  aociety  painful  to  a  feeling  heart, 
were  brought  aroimd  Him,  and  He  showed  no  repug- 
nance. The  twelve  whom  He  chose  for  His  friends,  to 
receive  Hia  constant  teaching,  were  dull  scholars,  who 
knew  Him  not,  even  to  the  end.  At  last  a  disciple  be- 
trayed Him ;  the  priest  of  His  Father  pronounced  that 
it  was  good  that  He  should  die  for  the  people ;  the 
Prince  of  the  chosen  people  was  delivered  up  by  them 
to  the  Gentiles,  and  put  to  death;  and  His  disciples 
fled  in  terror  from  His  side. 

But  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  even  if  the  death  of 
our  Lord  had  not  taken  place,  even  if  He  had  ascended 
in  glory  without  beingput  to  death  in  shame,  it  would 
have  been  true  that  He  became  a  cuj-se  for  ns.  In 
point  of  justice  there  would  be  no  question  of  degree ; 
and  even  if  there  had  been  no  death,  that  Jesua  should 
have  suffered  even  one  look  of  scorn  from  some  proud 
Nazarene  who  knew  him  as  the  carpenter's  son,  and 
this  on  our  account,  wonld  involve  the  whole  discussion 
of  the  Divine  justice.  The  sinless  and  the  just  has  suf- 
fered something  which  He  did  not  deserve,  be  it  little 
or  great.  If  we  are  so  rash  as  to  impugn  the  Divine 
justice  at  all,  undei-standing  it  so  little,  we  must  begin 
before  the  cross,  with  the  first  indignity,  with  the  hrst 
pressure  of  earthly  want.  It  is,  perhaps,  natural  that 
the  shocking  discrepancy  between  the  Divine  sufferer 
•Lufceir.28.1 
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and_  tlie  mode  of  His  death  should  shock  our  sense  of 
justice  more  than  all  that  had  gone  before;  because 
death  awakens  our  sympathies  more  powerfully  than 
the  less  harrowing  incidents  of  a  life  of  hardship.  But 
if  we  ai'e  to  appeal  to  a  metaphysical  tlieory  of  Divine 
justice,  we  must  analyze  our  facts  more  exactly;  and 
then  one  of  our  tii-st  admissions  must  be,  that  if  it  is 
unjust  to  slay  it  is  unjust  to  smite  or  to  degrade.  And 
in  order  toset  our  theory  going,  we  shall  have  to  soften 
with  docetic  glosses  not  only  the  account  of  the  passion, 
but  that  of  the  whole  life  of  the  Eedeemer. 

But  he  tastes  also  the  bitterness  of  death.  Death 
came  by  disobedience ;  and  the  fear  of  death,  and  of 
all  the  possible  consequences  of  dealJi,  has  been  one  of 
the  burdens  of  the  human  race  ever  since.  "  Through 
fear  of  death  "  men  "were  all  their  lifetime  subject 
unto  bondage."  *  One  who  should  be  exempt  from  the 
fear  of  death  would  not  bear  the  whole  burden  of  man's 
condition.  How  far  was  the  lledoemer  pai'taker  of 
this  fear?  Perhaps  it  is  difficult  to  sever  the  dread  of 
death  from  the  burden  of  sin  which  was  in  death  to  be 
bom ;  but  towards  the  close  of  the  history  we  see  the 
Eedeemer  girding  Himself  for  the  teiTible  suffering, 
"steadfastly  setting  his  face  to  go  to  Jerusalem,"!  ex- 
pressing His  state  of  pain  until  the  baptism  that  He 
must  bo  baptized  with  could  be  aecomplished.J  Tears 
had  fallen  from  Eia  eyes  at  seeing  the  stroke  of  death 
take  effect  on  Lazarus  his  friend;  and  from  the  thought 
of  His  own  death  tliere  was  that  shrinking  which  be- 
longs to  a  man.  He  shared  our  curee  in  tastuig  the 
bitterness  of  death. 

And  with  the  thought  of  death  must  have  mingled 
a  still  more  gloomy  thought — the  sense  of  the  weight 
of  sin.  It  is  at  this  point  that  some  will  cease  to  go 
alone  with  us.  That  any  true  feeling  of  sin,  as  of  a 
burden  on  His  own  spirit,  can  ever  have  belonged  to 
Jesus,  is  what  some,  careful  for  the  honour  of  their 
Lord,  will  not  admit.  Let  us  refrain  from  theories  on 
Bach  a  subject  on  both  sides.  But  there  are  two  places 
*  Heb.  ii  15.  t  MatL  i.  82,  t  Luke  liL  60. 
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of  the  Gospel  history  that  cannot  be  understood  except 
on  the  BuppMition  that  sin  and  the  power  of  darkness 
were  suffered  to  press  upon  Him  with  a  terrible  weight. 
The  scene  in  Gethsemane  ia  one  which  Christians 
would  fain  keep  out  of  their  disputes ;  *  yet  it  is  de- 
scribed for  our  instrnction,  and  we  must  venture  to  enter 
there.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  those  who  would  place 
all  tlie  import  of  the  Lord's  death  in  its  being  a  heroic 
termination  of  a  heroic  and  devout  life,  and  an  example 
of  a  faith  true  to  itself  even  in  extremity,  receive  under 
these  olive-trees  their  most  complete  refutation.  For, 
first,  the  Redeemer  here  appeal's  harrowed  by  a  misery 
which  many  a  martyr  has  been  free  from,  utterly  per- 
turbed by  a  prospect  which  a  Stephen,  an  Ignatius,  a 
Kidley  viewed  without  dismay.  If  no  more  than  death 
is  in  question,  we  should  expect  an  example  of  calm 
reliance  on  the  present  help  of  God.  But  we  find  the 
unaccountable  agony,  the  bloody  sweat,  the  prayer  for 
deliverance :  all  fortifying  and  calming  influences  seem 
withdrawn  for  a  time  from  Him  who  through  His  life 
so  constantly  enjoyed  them.  We  are  astonished  that 
the  curse  of  our  race  should  be  suffered  to  press  in  all 
its  terrible  reality  upon  tlie  sinless  and  divine  Son.  Tet 
there  is  the  description  of  His  great  struggle.  "We  can- 
not refuse  to  see  that  it  relates  to  One  utterly  broken 
down  for  a  time  in  a  wretchedness  beyond  our  concep- 
tion, a  prey  to  thoughts  which,  judging  by  their  ouK 
ward  effects,  were  far  darker  than  those  of  uie  felon  the 
m'ght  before  his  execution,  when  He  counts  |the  quar- 
ter of  each  hour,  and  hears  the  haramei-s  that  are  busy 
at  his  scaffold.  If  our  salvation  is  to  be  made  an  easier 
work,  if  the  pi-ice  paid  is  to  be  abated,  we  must  forget 
Gethsemane  or  deny  it-f     But  if  we  believe  with  me 

"  "  A  feeling  aln-ajs  Beiies  me,"  says  Kninimacher,  "  as  if  it  were  unbe- 
coming lo  act  as  a  epj  on  ibi  Son  of  ihe  living  Qod  in  His  laEt  Eecret 
traQsactioas  with  Hia  hearenlj  Father;  antl  tbat  a  sinfiil  eje  rentures  too 
much  in  daring  to  look  upon  a  scene  in  which  the  Lord  appears  in  such  a 
state  of  weakness  mid  abandonment  that  places  Uim  oa  ihe  same  footing 
with  the  most  miserable  among  men." 

t  Mr.  Garden,  wbose  theory  is  tbat  the  Lord  woold  nerer  hare  felt  misery, 
(a  here  consistent.  He  foists  Gethsemane  altogether:  be  quotes onlj Our 
Lord's  words  upon  the  Cross. — Trasts,  Ac,  p.  10. 
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Apostie  that  "  God  liatli  made  Him  to  be  sin  for  us 
Wlio  knew  no  sin,  that  we  might  be  made  the  right- 
eousness of  God  in  Him,"*  then  the  terror  and  the 
agony  become  accountable.  All  the  inner  horror  of 
sin  is  revealed  to  Htm.  Sin  in  its  nakedness  is  more 
horrible  than  death.  And  He  sees  it  as  it  is;  the 
blasphemous  self-worship  that  it  is,  the  revolt  against 
God,  the  violation  of  order,  the  death  in  life.  And  all 
this  sin  is  His,  though  He  is  sinless  of  it :  for  He  has 
thrown  in  His  lot  with  men,  and  has  proposed  to  Him- 
self the  task  of  breaking  down  this  foul  and  destroying 
tyranny.  The  mystery  of  that  agency  lies  in  tlie  com- 
pleteness of  His  humanity.  He  is  no  bystander,  watch- 
ing how  men  sin.  He  is  one  of  themselves,  but  with 
the  power  of  God  over  them  to  make  their  interests  His 
own.  In  Him,  as  God,  they  live,  and  move,  and  have 
their  being:  and  now  the  power  of  darkness  is  let  loose 
to  show  Him  all  the  sin  and  misery,  and  defiance  of 
God,  that  He,  by  clothing  Himself  with  human  nature, 
has  taken  into  His  bosom.  The  words  of  the  Lord  iippn 
the  cross  are  an  echo  from  the  garden  of  agony :  "Why 
hast  Thou  forsaken  mc?"  These  words  from  the 
twenty-second  Psalm,  uttered  at  such  a  moment,  are  of 
course  no  mere  ejaculation  of  pain ;  they  recall  a  Psalm 
which,  as  any  one  may  see,  contains  matter  that  can 
apply  to  Messiah  only.  But  the  words  themselves  ex- 
press a  sense  of  desertion  by  God :  they  can  have  no 
other  meaning.  Tain  would  it  be  to  attempt  to  explain 
how  He,  one  with  the  Father,  and  never  severed  from 
Him  by  spot  or  stain  of  guilt,  couid  have  admitted  such 
a  feeling.  But  there  are  the  words ;  we  dare  not  deny 
them.  Tliey  belong  to  Him,  not  as  Son  of  God,  but 
as  burdened  with  the  sins  of  tlie  world.  They  express 
perhaps  the  complete  separation  which  sin  makes  be- 
tween man  and  God.  He  is  now  the  Advocate  of  all 
mankind ;  and  their  separation  from  God  because  of 
sin  extends  itself  to  Him  for  a  season.  It  appears,  then, 
that  the  question  whether  the  wrath  of  God  can  be  said 
to  have  fallen  upon  the  Son,  who  has  done  no  sin,  is  no 
•  a  Cor,  V.  21. 
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a  question  of  fact. 

fer  all  those  things  wiiich  are  the  evident  tokens  of 
wrath  agaiust  ub.  He  tried  the  suffenngs  of  our  dis- 
jointed social  state ;  He  knew  the  fear  of  death,  and  tlie 
anguish  of  sin  which  separates  from  God.  The  motives 
of  those  who  would  protect  his  name  from  the  sup- 
posed contamination  of  sin,  are  not  unworthy  of  respect. 
"  Be  it  far  from  thee,  Lord  t  "  came  from  one  who  loved 
his  Lord  sincerely;  but  "Get  thou  behind  me,  Satan!" 
was  the  answer  he  received.  "When  the  Son  of  God  is 
minded,  of  His  own  free  will  and  His  exceeding  love 
towards  our  race,  to  come  down  from  heaven,  and  in 
the  form  of  a  servant  to  explore  all  the  secrets  of  our 
vile  condition,  it  is  more  reverent  in  us  to  observe  and 
love  His  condescension,  than  to  say,  out  of  some  private 
text-book  of  morality,  "This  shall  not  ho  unto  thee!" 
The  mystery  of  evil  is  far  beyond  our  rules  and  meas- 
ures. There  must  be  a  cause  when  such  a  great  act' 
of  condescension  had  to  be  done.  But  done  it  was; 
and  when  all  the  vials  of  wrath  were  poured  out  upon 
His  head,  and  when  He  did  not  shrinK  from  receiving 
them,  it  is  idle  to  discuss  whether  this  shall  be  called 
wrath  or  love ;  when  He  smaj'ted  under  ail  that  we  call 
punishment,  it  is  idle  to  say  that  it  must  have  another 

But  you  that  are  so  jealous  lest  the  name  of  sin 
should  attach  to  the  sinless  One,  carry  the  jealousy  an- 
other step.  When  the  Pharisees  revfle  and  the  Priests 
entrap  the  Lord,  and  when  the  scourging,  and  the 
buffets,  and  the  spitting  mangle  and  defile  His  innocent 
frame,  you  think  that  nature  itself  should  give  tokens 
of  indignation.  And  yet,  how  close  to  God  sm  has  ever 
come!  how  sins  have  ever  polluted  and  defiled  the 
world,  which  is  His  temple !  and  yon  have  not  con- 
ceived of  the  sins  in  that  light,  as  sins  that  touch  Him. 
When  a  man  slays  his  broSier,  or  pollutes  the  virtue 
of  a  women,  and  each  ie  dear  to  the  Almighty  Maker, 
does  not  the  murderer  smite  God,  and  the  betrayer  spit 
upon  Him  ?  and  the  long-suffering  Euler  of  the  world 
bcai-a,  as  in  His  bosom,  all  our  wayward  sins,  and 
13* 
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weaves  them  into  tlie  web  of  His  providence,  and  con- 
trives an  order  of  things  in  which  these  evil  elements 
may  work  and  not  desla-oj.  Jealous  of  the  Son's  con- 
tact with  sin,  can  we  not,  by  a  lai'ger  reach  of  the  same 
morality,  conceive  that  the  Father's  contact  with,  and 
permiseion  of  sin,  is  a  profound  mystery?  Can  you 
not  see  in  this  fact  a  greater  hideonsness  in  evil,  since 
every  day  that  it  is  permitted  seems  to  impugn  the 
justice  or  the  power  of  Him  who  could  aboliali  every 
sin,  with  the  doei-s  of  it,  by  the  breath  of  His  mouth  ? 
If  so,  let  us  at  least  assent  to  the  position  that  a  disease 
80  utterly  past  our  comprehension  may  require  means 
to  cure  it  that  shock  the  ordinary  conclusions  of  our 
conscience;  and  that  a  wider  view,  if  we  could  stand 
high  enough  to  take  it,  migfit  correct  our  crude  im- 
pressions. 

6.  Tiie  doctrine  of  Atonement  is  many-sided,  as  all 
mysteries  are  when  we  ti-y  to  express  them  in  the  forma 
of  Jiuman  thonght.  And  no  doctrine  has  suffered  so 
mucli,  on  the  part  both  of  friend  and  foe,  from  a  one- 
sided treatment.  "It  has  been  said,  tliat  this  doctrine 
represents  the  Almighty  as  moved  with  fury  at  the 
insults  offered  lo  His  Supreme  Majesty,  as  impatient  to 
pour  forth  His  fury  upon  some  being,  as  indifferent 
whether  that  being  deserves  it  or  not,  and  as  perfectly 
appeased  upon  finding  an  object  of  vengeance  in  His 
own  innocent  Son.  It  has  been  said,  that  a  doctrine 
which  represents  the  Almighty  as  sternly  demanding  a 
full  ec^uivalent  for  that  whicli  was  due  to  Him,  and  as 
receiving  that  equivalent  in  the  sufferings  of  His  Son, 
transfers  aU  the  affection  and  gratitude  of  the  human 
race  from  an  inexorable  Being,  who  did  not  remit  any 
part  of  His  right,  to  another  being  who  satisfied  Hia 
claim.  _  It  has  been  said,  that  a  translation  of  guilt  is 
impossible,  because  guilt  is  personal ;  and  that  a  doe- 
trine  which  represents  the  innocent  as  punished  instead 
of  the  guilty,  and  the  guilty  as  escaping  by  this  punish- 
ment, contradicts  the  first  principles  of  justice,  subverts 
all  our  ideas  of  a  righteous  government,  and,  by  hold- 
ing fortli  an  example  of  reward  and  punishment  dis- 
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1  by  Heaven,  without  any  regard  to  the  cliai'acter 
of  those  who  receive  them,  does  oncourage  men  to  live 
as  they  please."*  So  t]ie  objections  were  summed  np 
many  years  since,  and  there  is  little  to  alter  after  the 
recent  controversy.  Now,  most  of  these  objections 
have  arisen  from  a  crude  and  one-sided  way  of  stating 
the  doctrine  on  the  part  of  its  friends,  and  disappear 
when  all  the  elements  of  the  truth  are  taken  in.  Sin 
exists ;  and  therewith  must  enter  a  host  of  contradic- 
tions. Sin  is  that  which  turns  the  love  of  God  into 
wrath ;  not  into  the  passion  of  wrath  as  men  feel  it,  but 
to  the  intention  of  visiting  with  punishment.  With  sin, 
the  face  of  God  is  altered  against  ns  and  turned  away. 
We  know  the  theological  objections  to  this  mode  of 
speaking,  but  there  is  no  other  open  to  us.  God  can- 
not change ;  but  yet  His  purpose  towards  us  is  changed 
in  its  workings  by  ourselves.  And  this  enormous  power 
all  classes  of  Christians  assign  to  sin,  that  it  can  dam 
up  and  divert  the  current  of  Divine  love,  that  set  so 
strongly  towards  us.  We  are  obliged  to  pick  our  ex- 
pressions, whenever  we  touch  the  subject,  lest  sin  itself 
should  be  laid  to  the  account  of  Him  who  is  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  world,  and  suffers  sin  in  the  world.  Sin 
tm-ns  love  to  wrath,  the  life  of  our  souls  to  the  death 
of  them,  our  light  to  darkness,  our  free  adherence  to 
God  to  enmity  against  Him.  Fi'om  this  view  of  sin,  as 
sometliing  which  is  suffered  to  thwart  the  free  work- 
ings of  God's  love,  and  which  casts  shadows  as  of  the 
darkness  of  Gethsemane  over  all  the  scenes  of  history, 
where  evil  is  suffered  to  come  in  and  overcloud  the 
good,  there  is  no  escape  except  in  the  pantheistic  view, 
which  reads  all  sin  and  evil  aa  good  in  a  transition 
state.  And  against  that  view  conscience  will  ever  pro- 
test ;  for  it  is  me  best  proof  of  our  still  retaining  ves- 
tiges of  good  that  conscience  finds  all  the  suggestions 
of  physiological  materialists,  and  of  metaphysical  pan- 
theists, powerless  to  lull  to  sleep  the  sense  of  individual 
guilt,  which  yet  she  has  so  strong  an  interest  in  getting 

*  Bev.Dr.BiB'sLectnrea,b.iv.,  cIj.8,quotedby  Dr.CacdlJBh. 
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rid  of.  To  remove  sin  and  its  consequences  God  sent 
His  Son,  the  Eternal  Word  of  the  Father,  to  become 
truly  man  as  He  was  truly  God,  and  to  mediate  between 
men  and  Him  for  their  relief.  It  is  not  ti-ne,  whatever 
friend  or  foe  shall  say  it,  that  God  looked  forth  on  His 
■works  to  find  some  innocent  man  able  and  willing  to 
bear  the  weight  of  His  wrath,  and  fonnd  Jesus  and 
punished  Him.  It  is  all  false,  because  it  is  only  half 
true.  The  Son  of  G«d  took  our  nature  upon  Him,  and 
therewitli  the  sins  of  it,  at  least  in  their  consequences ; 
not  because  lie  became  one  man  among  many,  but  be- 
cause when  God  takes  man's  nature  He  stiU  has  divine 
right  and  power  over  all,  and  so  manhood  is  taken  into 
God.  That  sinfulness  should  press  upon  the  Son  of 
God,  in  any  of  its  consequences,  revolts  us  at  iiret ;  nay, 
it  was  intended  to  revolt  us  and  thereby  to  secure  our 
repentance :  and  jealous  for  His  honour  we  protest  that 
of  sin  He  shall  know  nothing.  Yes :  but  we  have  been 
flaunting  our  sins  in  the  face  of  the  Father,  to  His  dis- 
pleasure, ever  since  we  were  born ;  using  the  limbs  He 
makes  and  beeps  strong,  for  purposes  of  lust  and  vio- 
lence; quickening  the  pulses  that  He  controls,  with 
draughts  of  passionate  excitement :  in  a  word,  sinning 
before  God's  face  and  under  His  hand.  Is  it  less  shock- 
ing that  sin  should  be  in  the  world  which  is  God's,  than 
that  it  should  be  in  the  manhood  which  is  Christ's  3 
No ;  both  before  and  after  the  incarnation  sin  is  a  con- 
tradiction ;  and  it  is  less  difficult  to  conceive  sin  taken 
by  the  Son  upon  Himself  for  a  time  and  by  way  of 
remedy,  than  it  is  to  understand  it  as  suffered  by  the 
Father  always  as  a  permitted  destruction.  The  punish- 
ment in  this  transaction  falls  on  the  innocent.  And  we 
are  told  that  sucb  a  doctrine  is  crnel,  unjust,  and  use- 
less :  cruel,  because  it  punishes  where  it  could  forgive ; 
useless,  because  it  misses  the  true  end  of  punishment 
in  striking  the  guiltless,  which  can  never  deter  from 
gnilt;  and  unjust,  because  it  falls  on  one  who  knows 
no  sin.  But  it  is  not  cruel,  if  it  thereby  marks  for  ever 
the  enormity  of  sin  which  needed  such  a  sacrifice ;  it  is 
;,  if  it  changed  the  relation  of  man  to  God, 
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and  if  in  fact  it  has  ever  since  been  tui-uing  men  to 
holiness  and  "  drawing  all  men  unto  "  Jesus  ;*  and  it  is 
not  unjust,  because  tlie  Father's  will  to  punish  never 
outstripped  the  Son's  to  suffer,  and  because  Hia  death 
was  a  solemn  offering  of  Himself  in  love,  for  man's  re- 
demption. T^or  can'  there  be  any  tendency  to  ti-anster 
from  the  severe  Father  to  the  loving  Son,  the  love  we 
owe  to  both ;  for  the  mode  of  our  redemption  was  de- 
signed by  both,  and  the  Son  adopts  tlio  Father's  and 
the  ^Father  sanctions  the  Son's  loving  self  -  eacriiico. 
Nor  is  there  the  least  pretext  for  saying  that  this  doe- 
trine  encourages  men  to  live  as  they  please,  by  holding 
forth  the  spectacle  of  rewards  earned  for  those  who  do 
not  deserve  them  and  punishments  warded  off  from 
thcee  who  deserve  them  well :  since  die  blood  of  the 
Redeemer,  all-sufScient  as  it  ia  to  cleanse  the  sins  of 
the  world,  saves  from  wrath  only  those  who  repent  and 
turn  to  Him.  Tlie  power  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Atone- 
ment has  been  felt  wherever  the  Gospel  has  come.  It 
has  carried  comfort  to  sinners  where  nothing  else  could 
do  so.  Wherever  the  conviction  of  sin  has  been  deep- 
est, the  power  of  the  Cross  has  been  most  conspicuous ; 
and  this  in  the  face  of  objections  which  it  was  not  left 
to  modern  times  to  suggest,  against  sucji  a  punishment 
for  such  a  deliverer.  Let  it  still  be  preached ;  and  our 
lesson  from  these  controvei-sies  bo  that  we  preach  the 
whole  of  it,  so  far  as  Scripture  informs  and  our  mind 
comprehends.  Let  us  not  so  exalt  the  justice  of  God 
that  we  seem  to  record  the  harshness  of  a  tyrant,  and 
not  the  device  of  a  Father  seeking  to  bring  His  children 
back.  Let  ns  not  so  dwell  on  the  love  of  Christ  as  to 
forget  that  one  great  moral  purpose  of  this  sacrifice 
was  to  set  the  mark  of  Gods  indignation  upon  sin. 
Let  us  not  so  offer  the  benefits  of  the  Cross  to  our  peo- 
ple as  to  lose  sight  of  it  as  a  means  of  their  crucifying 
their  own  flesh  and  dying  to  their  own  sins.  He  bare 
our  sins  in  His  own  body  on  the  tree ;  He  is  our  ran- 
som, our  propitiation  ;  He  is  made  sin  for  i 
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God  is  just.  He  laid  down  His  life  for  the  sheep,  out 
of  love,  and  God  eo  loved  the  world  that  He  gave  Him 
for  this  labour ;  because  God  is  love :  and  wo  are  to 
run  with  patience  the  race  that  is  set  before  us,  looting 
unto  Jesus  the  Author  and  Finisher  of  onr  faith ;  be- 
cause the  work  of  justice  and  love  has  restored  us  to 
our  position  of  moral  freedom  and  moral  life,  and  we 
must  live  as  the  redeemed  servants  of  our  Lord. 
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SCRIPTURE,   AND   ITS   INTERPRETATION. 


1.  It  can  hardly  be  considered  etrange  that  great 
differences  of  opinion  should  exist  respecting  the  inter- 
pretation of  Scripture.  When  we  consider  the  nature 
of  the  Sacred  "Writings,  their  nnmher,  their  variety,  the 
different  epochs  to  which  they  belong,  and  the  vast  pe- 
riod of  time  over  which  they  extend,  we  can  hardly  be 
surprised  to  iind  the  opinions  concerning  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  Yoliime  into  which  they  are  collected  not 
only  to  be  various,  but  even  conflicting.  When  we 
turn  from  the  outwai-d  to  the  inward,  and  ponder  over 
"  that  inexhaustible  and  infinite  character''  of  the  Sa- 
cred Writings,  which  even  the  better  portion  of  our  op- 
ponents are  not  unwilling  to  concede, — when  we  observe 
that  "  depth  and  inwardness,"  which,  it  has  been  rightly 
considered,  require  something  corresponding  in  the  in- 
terpreter himself, — ^when  we  reverentially  recognize 
throughout  the  Volume  references  alike  to  the  past,  the 
present,  and  the  future ;  teachings  in  history  only  partly 
realised  lessons  in  prophecy  "  not  yet  learned  even  in 
theory,  germs  of  truth  which,  we  are  told,  have  yet  to 
take  root  in  the  world, — when  we  consider  all  this,^re 
we  to  wonder  that  differences  of  opinion  exist  concern- 
ing Uie  interpretation  of  a  volume  so  ancient,  so  won- 
drous, and  so  multiform  ? 

It  would  indeed  be  strange  if  it  had  been  otherwise ; 
it  would  be  a  phenomenon  in  the  literary  or  mental  his- 
tory of  Christianity  not  easy  to  account  for,  if  expound- 
ers of  Scripture  had  been  found  always  accordant  in 
their  views ;  nay,  it  may  even  be  considered  a  subject 
for  surprise,  though  for  thankfulness,  tiiat  the  diner- 
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ences  of  opinion  about  the  interpretation  of  a  volume 
such  as  we  have  deecrihed  are  not  greater  than  we  tind 
them  to  he. 

When,  liowever,  we  are  thus  speaking  of  the  differ- 
ences of  opinion  respecting  the  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture (and  we  are  using  the  language  of  opponents),  let 
us,  from  the  very  outset,  agree  to  avoid  all  ambiguities 
in  language.  Let  us  be  careful  not  to  fall  into  an  error 
which  we  may  fairly  impute  to  those  with  whom  we 
are  contending, — the  error,  to  choose  the  mildest  expres- 
sion, of  using  terms  of  a  vague  and  undefined  charac- 
ter, and,  as  the  sequel  will  show,  of  a  somewhat  conven- 
ient elasticity.  What  do  we  mean  by  differences  re- 
specting the  interpretation  of  Scripture?  We  may 
mean  two  things.  Either  we  may  mean  that  there 
have  been  differences  of  opinion  about  the  meanings 
of  the  actual  words  of  Scripture,  or  we  may  mean  that 
there  have  been  differences  of  opinion  about  the  man- 
ner in  which  those  meanings  have  been  obtained.  We 
may  include  both  if  we  choose  in  tlie  same  fonn  of 
words,  but  in  so  doing  let  us  not  fail  to  apprise  tho 
reader,  and  in  conducting  the  argument  let  us  act  with 
fairness.  Let  us  be  caretiil  to  recognize  the  clear  logi- 
cal difference  between  these  two  meanings,  and  avoid 
that  really  culpable  method  of  dealing  with  a  momen- 
tous subject  which  does  not  scruple  to  mix.up  illus- 
trations or  arguments  derived  from  one  of  its  aspects 
with  those  which  really  and  plainly  belong  to  the  other. 
There  may  have  been  from  the  very  first  many  methods 
of  interpreting  Scripture :  allegory  may  have  prevailed 
in  one  age,  mysticism  in  another ;  scholastic  metliods 
of  interpretation  may  have  been  succeeded  by  rhetori- 
cal, and  these  again  may  both  have  given  place  to 
methods  in  which  grammar  and  history  may  have 
borne  a  more  prominent  part.  All  ^is  may  have  been 
so,  hut  it  still  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  mean- 
ings actually  assigned  to  any  given  text  have  been  aa 
manifold  or  as  discordant  as  me  methods  which  may 
have  been  adopted  to  obtain  them.  The  modes  and 
principles  of  interpretation  may  have  been  very  differ- 
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ent,  and  yet,  in  tiie  main,  tlioy  may  have  led  to  very 
accordant  reaults.  Such  a  probability,  however,  is  now 
somewhat  studiously  passed  over  in  silence,  or  men- 
tioned only  to  be  dismissed  as  unworthy  of  serious  con- 
sideration. The  object,  we  fear,  is  to  create  anxiety 
and  uneaainesa,  to  unfix  and  to  unloosen,  to  awaken  a 
general  feeling  of  distrust  in  current  interpretations, 
and,  in  the  case  of  doctrinal  statements  and  every  form 
of  exposition  that  involves  a  reference  to  the  analogy 
of  faith,  to  arouse  even  hostility  and  antagonism.  This 
has  been  done  of  late,  as  we  have  already  implied,  by 
a  judicious  combination  of  two  methods  of  proceeding, 
— on  the  one  hand,  by  calling  attention  to  tne  discord- 
ances of  interpretation  in  a  tew  extreme  cases  where 
such  discordance  is  sure  to  be  a  maximum;  on  the 
other,  by  dwelling  exclusively  on  the  varieties  of  tlie 
different  systems  and  methods  of  interpretation,  and 
leaving  it  to  be  inferred  that  the  results  arrived  at  are 
as  various  and  diversified  as  the  methods  by  which 
they  have  been  obtained.  In  a  word,  such  a  phenom- 
enon as  a  Catholic  interpretation,  substantially  the 
same  under  all  systems  but  varied  only  in  details  or  ap- 

?!ication,  is  assumed  to  be  an  exegetical  impossibility, 
he  true  state  of  the  case  we  are  told  is  this, — that 
Scripture  has  had  every  possible  variety  of  meaning 
assigned  to  it,  that  it  iiaa  been  understood  to  say  this 
to  one  age  and  that  to  another,  that  all  hitherto  has 
been  conHict  or  uncertainty.  We  learn,  however,  that 
now  a  better  era  is  dawning ;  that  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple, viz.,  that  Scripture  nas  one  meaning  and  one 
meaning  only,  has  at  length  clearly  been  made  out ; 
and  that  a  httle  "free-handling,"  a  few  assumptions, 
and  a  free  use  of  a  so-caUed  *'  verifying  faculty,"  will 
finally  adjust  all  difficulties  and  discordances  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  Book  of  Life. 

There  is  obviously  something  very  attractive  in  all 
this.  There  is  a  fascination  in  the  whole  procedure 
that  imperfectly  disciplined  or  willingly  sceptical  minds 
find  it  impossible  to  resist.  There  is  the  charm  of  the 
alleged  discovery  that  criticism  at  last  has  made,  the 
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attractiveness  of  the  generalization,  the  variety  of  tho 
modes  of  applying  tlie  principle  so  as  to  meet  all  needs, 
whether  of  the  reader,  the  preacher,  the  niiasiouary, 
the  teacher,  or  the  interpreter, — and  then  the  retro- 
spect^ the  backward  look  of  serene  triumph  over  the  ac- 
cumulated errors  and  prejudices  of  eighteen  long  Chris- 
tian centuries,  all  ch^ed  away  by  the  brightness  of  this 
second  Reformation  and  the  "  burst  of  intellectual  life  " 
that  is  at  last  becoming  visible  above  the  clouded  hori- 
zon of  Scriptural  interpretation.  One  topmost  stone, 
and  the  monument  of  our  exegetical  successes  must  be 
pronounced  complete.  Philosophy  and  Theology  claim 
of  us,  we  are  told,  as  of  vahje  to  themselves  a  history 
of  the  past.  Be  it  so.  Let  us  take  tl(e  pen  of  the  his- 
torian and  sit  down  and  trace  the  record  of  our  own 
mental  supremacy  in  a  history  of  tho  prejudices  and 
eiTors  of  the  Exegesis  of  the  past.  Let  us  show  by 
this  tacit  comparison  how  "great  names  must  be  ac- 
counted small,  how  few  ever  "  bent  their  mind  to  in- 
terrogate the  meaning  of  words,"  how  men  who  were 
accounted  benefactors  of  the  hunran  race  have  yet  only 
left  to  us  the  heritage  of  erring  fancies  and  party-bias, 
— let  us  write  the  history  of  all  this  littleness,  confu- 
sion, and  bondage  to  the  letter,  and  the  fabric  of  our 
own  greatness,  harmony,  and  intellectual  freedom  will 
appear  by  the  contrast  only  the  more  stately  and 
unique. 

Such  is  the  dream  of  the  present.  Such,  stated  in 
no  exaggerated  or  unkindly  terras,  is  the  course  which 
men  whoso  general  goodness  and  high  principles  we 
have  no  cause  to  doubt  or  deny  are  now  inviting  us  to 
follow.  What  are  we  to  say  of  all  this  ?  The  comment 
rises'  to  the  lips,  but  we  suppress  it.  We  may  feel,  per- 
haps, that  as  in  Corinth  oi  old  so  now  in  nineteen^- 
century  England,  vain  knowledge  may  puff  up,  yet  re- 
membering that  "  love  edifieth,"  we  sit  by  silent  and 
wondering,  even  though  the  fire  is  kindling  within,  and 
silence  is  becoming  a  pain  and  a  grief  to  us.  At  first 
perhaps  we  prepare  to  answer  the  call  to  Join  tlie  wise 
and  tranquil  few,  who,  knowing  that  the  Eternal  Spirit 
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has  been  ever  present  with  the  Church,  and  that  what 
things  were  written  aforetime  were  written,  not  for  our 
contempt  but  for  our  learning,  smile  pensively  at  these 
childish  exultations  and  straw-woven  crowns,  and  see 
ill  them  only  one  more  of  the  premature  triumphs,  tliat 
have  been  claimed  for  some  shifting  form  of  the  errors 
or  heresies  of  the  time.  We  feel  tempted  to  join  this 
quiet  company,  and  calmly  to  smile  as  they  alone  can 
smile  whose  feet  stand  within  the  sheltering  walls  of 
the  City  of  God,  and  whose  faith  is  that  which  was  not 
only  delivered  but  handed  down  to  the  saints  in  each 
age  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  What  can  we  do  hut 
smile,  when  we  recognize  old  quibbles  and  difficulties 
all  muBtered  up  ^gain,  disguised  in  new  trappings,  and 
arranged  in  new  combinations, — but  yet  the  same,  the 
very  same  that  have  been  dispersed  a  hundred  times 
over,  and  which  the  verj'  generation  to  which  we  now 
belong  will  see  dispersed  again,  though  it  may  be  to 
ally  themselves  finely  with  powers  and  principles  of 
which  at  present  they  are  only  permitted  to  act  as  the 
scout  and  the  courier? 

But  witli  this  last  thought  the  smile  fades  away. 
When  we  remember  that  the  forms  of  error  which  of 
late  have  been  reappeariBg  among  us  may  belong,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  to  the  great  apostasy  of  the 
future, — when  we  observe  how  they  instinctively  asso- 
ciate themselves  with  masked  or  avowed  deayings  of 
the  Divinity  of  our  blessed  Lord,  and  of  the  i'ull  efii- 
cacy  of  His  sacrifice, — when  we  mark  how  their  vani- 
ties and  self-confidences  bear  a  strange  family  likeness 
to  that  Pelagian  pride  in  tlie  perfectibiHty  of  our  cor- 
rupted nature  which  tears  open  the  wounds  of  a  cruci- 
fied Lord  more  heartlessly  than  the  hands  that  first  in- 
flicted them, — when  we  ponder  over  that  pufi'ed  up  and 
unyoked  spirit  of  the  day  that  is  now  calling  on  us  to 
clear  away  the  remains  of  dogmas  and  controversies, 
and  when  we  see,  aa  we  must  see,  with  a  shudder,  that 
it  is  but  the  harbinger  of  him  who  ie  to  set  himself 
against  everything  "  that  is  called  God  or  that  is  wor- 
shipped" (2  Thess.  ii.  4), — then  it  does  seem  our  duty 
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to  play  our  part  in  tlie  great  controversy,  to  quit  our- 
eeives  like  men,  and  to  strive  with  all  Cliristian  ear- 
nestness, with  stern  brow  yet  witli  true  and  loving 
heart,  to  rescue  tlie  endangered  souls  of  our  own  time 
and  age,  and  to  bring  them  baclr  into  the  City  of  Grod, 
2.  The  position  of  the  defender  of  the  faith  in  the 
present  d^  is  that  of  one  whose  home  and  citizenship 
is  in  the  City  "  that  lieth  four-square,"  wltose  builder 
and  whose  maker  is  Grod.  The  stonn  of  battle  has  often 
raged  round  those  massive  walls,  wild  rout  and  turmoil 
have  often  striven  to  shako  those  solid  gates.  Pass- 
words have  been  tried  ;  treachery  has  played  its  das- 
tardly part, — but  all  stands  lirm  and  sure.  The  rising 
sun  that  smites  on  the  broad  front  of  those  fair  walls 
and  towers,  beholds  them  as  stately  in  their  strength 
and  their  beauty  as  they  were  ever  of  old ;  ihe  shadows 
they  cast  when  day  declines  are  as  many  and  as  length- 
ened as  they  were  of  yore.  Who  within  would  wish 
to  see  a  stone  displaced,  who  would  fain  see  one  battle- 
ment laid  low  ?  Perhaps  none  who  are  really  and  truly 
within  the  circuit  of  those  sheltering  walls.  Bat  there 
are  voices  without  that  we  know  full  well,  voices  of 
those  with  whom  we  have  dwelt  as  friends,  whose  God 
has  been  our  God,  and  whose  Lord  has  been  our  Lord, 
— men  who  went  from  among  us  on  strange  missions, 
and  are  come  back  to  tell  us  strange  tidings,  and  to 
bid  us  do  strange  deeds.  That  beleaguering  host  whose 
flaunting  standards  we  can  see  on  every  wooded  knoll 
around,  and  whose  open  or  covert  assaults  our  fathers 
and  forefathers  have  experienced  so  often,  and  resisted 
60  sncessfully  and  so  long, — that  motley  eager  host  they 
tell  us  is  not  composed  of  foes  but  of  fiiends  and  well- 
wishers,  changed  by  civilization  and  the  glory  of  hu- 
man development,  eager  to  meet  ua  as  kindred  and 
brothers  if  we  will  but  remove  the  envious  barriers 
that  separate  us,  relics  of  a  religious  feudalism,  as  they 
term  it,  long  passed  away.  Shall  creeds  separate 
brothers?  Shall  doctrines  divide  those  whom  unity 
of  race  and  shared  civilizations  plainly  declare  to  be 
one  and  inseparable  i    Shall  we  churlishly  strive  any 
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longer  to  stint  the  growth  of  the  ideal  man  ?  Shall 
the  orient  and  glowing  future  be  darkened  with  jealous- 
i^  of  BectB  and  rivalries  of  religions  ?  "  "We  are  coii- 
rierB,"  they  impetuously  cry  aloud ;  "  ambasaadorB, 
friends  of  both,  friends  of  truth,  friends  of  Christ. 
Unbar,  then,  these  envious  gates ;  down  with  these  un- 
friendly walls  ;  let  ub  learn  from  eaoh  other  the  great 
lesson  of  mutual  concessions,  and  so  at  last  realize  the 
great  hope  of  the  future,  the  fabled  restitution  of  theo- 
logians, and  at  last,  all  in  fraternal  triumph,  merge 
into  the  one  great  family  of  Truth  and  of  Love."  Such 
are  the  voices  now  sounding  in  our  ears ;  voices  that  tlie 
young  and  the  generous,  as  wcU  as  the  godless  and  the 
worldworn,  give  ear  to  with  ready  sympathy.  But  shall 
the  true  defenders  of  the  ark  of  their  God,  that  ark  of 
the  New  Covenant  wherein  lie  the  written  words  of 
life,  yield  it  and  themselves  up  to  this  stratagem  which 
one  "  whose  time  is  short"  has  put  into  the  hearts  of 
unconscious  instruments?  Never.  God  defend  ns 
from  such  fearful,  such  frantic  disloyalty  I  God  indeed 
forbid  that,  in  any  sense,  however  modified,  it  should 
hereafter  be  the  boast  of  the  spirits  of  perdition,  that 
it  was  with  the  City  of  the  hills  even  worse  than  it 
was  with  a  city  of  the  plain, — ^that  the  host  wound 
round  it,  that  sounding  brass  brayed  forth  and  eager 
voices  shouted,  and  that,  mined  by  traitorous  occupants, 
wall  and  tower  fell  flat  as  those  of  Jericho,  and  fell 
never  to  rise  again ! 

Such,  it  would  seem,  is  the  allegory  of  our  own 


times — such  no  overdrawn  picture  of  the  exact  atti- 
tude in  which  true  believers  now  appear  to  stand.  "We 
are  called  upon  by  specious  words  to  give  up  every 
defence  which  the  mercies  of  God  have  permitted  to  be 
reared  up  around  us ;  and  our  reward  is  to  be  a  bond- 
age, to  which  the  bondage  of  the  worst  age  of  the 
(3iurch  of  Rome  would  be  foimd  hght  and  endurable. 
There  is  no  bondage  like  that  of  scepticism.  There  is 
no  intolerance  more  intolerable  than  tliat  of  those  who 
are  themselves  tlie  servants  of  a  hard  master.  It  may 
be  a  bondage  different  to  bondages  of  the  past  in  its 
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mode  of  being  brought  about,  but  it  is  no  less  complete 
and  coercive.  It  is  the  bondage  of  contempt  and  of 
scorn.  Do  we  doubt  it  ?  Are  there  not  writings  of  our 
own  times,  writing  that  claim  eeholare  and  ministers  of 
the  Gospel  for  their  authors,  that  show,  only  too  pain- 
fully, what  we  have  to  expect  if  we  allow  such  to 
be  leaders  of  thought  among  us,  if  wall  and  tower  are 
to  be  thrown  down  to  let  such  men  Come  in  and  have 
the  rule  over  us  ?  Granted  that  there  may  be  numer- 
ous exceptions,  that  there  may  be  those  who,  even 
while  we  are  compelled  to  number  them  among  onr 
secret  foes,  we  may  be  free  to  own  have  many  kmdly 
and  elevated  sympathies, — granted  that  there  may  be 
silver  sounds  heard  amid  all  this  clanging  brass,  yet 
does  not  common  sense,  does  not  history  itself  tell  ub, 
that  the  voices  of  this  better  part  will  be  the  first  to  be  si- 
lenced ;  that  their  kindly  idealisms  will  be  rudely  swept 
aside  to  make  room  for  varied  and  repulsive  forms  of 
aggressive  materialism ;  that  they  will  themsdves  be 
the  earliest  victims  of  the  Frankenstein  their  own  hands 
have  helped  to  shape  into  existence  ?  Let  the  thought- 
ful reader  pause  only  for  a  moment  to  muse  upon  some 
of  the  present  aspects  of  modern  society  as  revealed  by, 
as  commented  on,  and  sometimes  even  as  defended  by, 
our  public  papers,  and  then  answer  to  his  own  heart 
what  he  thinks  must  be  the  issue  if  laxity  of  religious 
thought  seriously  increase  among  us.  Vice  will  borrow 
its  excuses  from  scepticism ;  lawlessness  of  act  will  be- 
come the  natural  sequel  of  lawlessness  of  thought ;  and 
the  end  will  be,  no  noble,  colossal,  heavenward-looting, 
ideal  man,  but  a  grovelling  satyr,  the  slave  of  his  own 
appetites,  and  the  vassal  of  his  own  abominations. 

But  we  must  pass  on  to,  or  rather  return  to,  the  sub- 
ject which  Hes  more  immediately  before  us.  Enough, 
perhaps,  has  been  said  to  show  that  there  can  be  no 
safe  compromise,  no  over-liberal  parleying  with  those 
without,  be  they  the  kindliest  or  the  most  silver- 
tongued  of  the  children  of  men.  The  believer  of  the 
present  day  must  put  himself  in  the  attitude  of  an  op- 
ponent, kind  indeed  it  may  be,  and  large  in  heart  and 
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sympathieB,  ready  and  anxious  to  rescue,  prompt  to 
spare, — yet  an  opponent ;  one  wlio,  when  asked  to  give 
up  old  principles,  may  not,  for  the  sake  of  others, 
■wliolly  refuse  to  Hear  the  nature  of  the  demand,  but 
who  hears  it  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  true  attitude 
and  posture  of  those  by  whom  it  is  urged.  We  are 
^ked  especially  to  give  up  old  principles  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Word  of  God.  Some  concession,  we 
are  warned,  is  almost  imperatively  demanded.  We  ask 
why.  We  bid  our  opponents  state  their  reasons  for  a 
demand  so  sweeping  and  comprehensive.  One  of  theee 
reasons  we  liave  heard  already,  and  we  have  already 
observed  that  it  involves  an  ambiguity.  We  are  told 
that  the  differences  respecting  the  interpretation  of 
Scripture  are  such  that  they  show  that  prejudice  rather 
than  principle  is  the  true  mainspring  of  Scriptural 
exegesis.  Pictures  are  held  up  to  us  of  the  successive 
schools  of  interpreter,  their  follies  and  their  fallacies, 
their  bondage  to  the  influences  of  the  age  in  which  they 
lived,  their  hostility  to  all  intellectual  freedom.  Ee  it 
so ;  but  is  it  proved  that  the  interpretations  which  they 
actually  advanced  are  as  varied  as  their  methods  of 
procedure  are  so  confidently  alleged  to  be  ?  Whether 
a  great  deal  too  much  has  not  been  said  even  on  this 
subject,  whether  the  diversities  or  antagonisms  of  early 
systems  of  explaining  Scripture  have  not  greatly  been 
exaggerated,  is  a  qu^tion  mto  which  here  we  will  not 
enter.  Our  inquiry  is  simply,  whether  the  differences 
of  interpretation  are  at  all  more  than  the  nature  and  im- 
portance of  the  subject-matter  would  lead  us  to  expect, 
and  whether  a  great  deal  that  has  been  said  about  the 
differences  of  interpretation  does  not  wholly  belong  to 
the  differences  of  the  modes  of  procedure.  It  is,  of 
course,  quite  natural  and  conceivable  that  the  spirit  of 
each  age  may  have  swayed  teacher  and  preacher  more 
to  this  method  than  to  that ;  that  passing  controversies 
may  have  left  their  traces,  and  that  declarations  which 
seemed  of  great  moment  to  one  generation  may  not 
have  been  found  equally  so  to  another.  All  this  may 
be  so,  but  with  this  we  are  now  only  partially  con- 
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cemed.  If  we  were  endeavouring  to  form  an  estimate 
of  the  variety  of  deductions  that  have  been  made  from 
the  words  of  Scripture  in  different  ages  of  the  Church, 
or  were  discussing  the  varying  applications  that  the  same 
sentiment  has  been  found  to  bear,  much  that  has  been 
saidontheBubjeet  might  pass  unchallenged.  We  should 
probably  account  for  these  varied  forms  of  application 
or  deduction  on  different  principles  to  our  opponents  ; 
we  migbt  see,  for  instance,  in  all  this  diversity  of  appli- 
cation only  evidences  of  "  the  manifold  wisdom  of 
God,"  and  of  that  hidden  life  with  all  its  van-ing  apti- 
tudes to  human  needs  which  we  know  to  be  in  tbe 
Written  Word,  Our  opponents,  on  the  contrary,  might 
see  in  it  only  evidences  of  the  folly,  ignorance,  preju- 
dice, or  bad  faith  of  successive  expositors ;  we  might 
diiFer  widely  in  our  manner  of  accounting  for  these 
different  applications  of  Scripture,  but  we  might  to  a 
OTeat  extent  agree  as  to  their  numbfer  and  variety. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  question  between  us.  What 
we  are  now  told  is  not  merely  that  the  applications  or 
adaptations  of  Scripture  have  been  very  varied,  but 
that  the  difference  of  actual  meaning  assigned  to  the 
words  of  Scripture  by  expositors  of  different  ages  is  so 
suspiciously  excessive,  that  the  duty  of  purging  our 
minds  from  past  prejudices  is  imperative,  and  that 
Scripture  must  henceforth  be  explained  on  sounder 
principles.  The  one  true  meaning  must  be  discovered 
and  adopted,  the  many  disregarded  or  rejected.  The 
first  question  between  us,  then,  is  a  question  of  amount 
and  of  degrea  Our  opponents  assert  that  Scripture 
has  had  so  many  meanings,  often  too  so  hostile  and 
suicidal,  that  it  presents  one  meaning  to  the  French- 
man, another  to  the  German,  and  another  to  the  Eng- 
lishman, We  are  asked  if  this  is  not  in  itself  an  utter 
absurdity,  and  if  it  is  not  time  to  enter  upon  some  more 
reasonable  course.  That  assumed  reasonable  course  is 
sketched  out ;  canons  of  interpretation  are  laid  down ; 
appeals  are  not  wanting  to  current  prejudices ;  disin- 
clination or  inaptitude  for  that  wrestbng  with  t!ie  Word 
of  God  which  marked  earlier  and  better  ages  of  the 
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drarch  is  dealt  gently  with ;  disregard  of  the  great 
exegetieal  writings  of  the  past  is  not  only  excused  hut 
commended ;  we  are  advised  wholly  to  trust  to  oiir- 
Belves,  and  are  cheered  by  the  assurance  that  "  if  we 
wiU  only  confine  ourselves  to  the  plain  meaning  of 
words  and  the  study  of  their  context,"  we  may  bene- 
ficially dispense  with  all  the  expository  labours  of  the 
past  or  of  the  present.  Such  is  the  modem  mode  of 
dealing  with  one  of  the  most  momentous  subjects  of 
our  own  times,  and  with  which  personal  holiness  and 
man's  salvation  are  more  intimately  connected  than  with 
any  other  that  can  be  specified.  Is  it  iinfair  to  charac- 
terize the  whole  as  nothing  more  than  positive  asser- 
tions, resting  on  ambiguities  of  lan^age,  or  on  the 
assumed  identity  of  things  logically  difi'erent,  and  sup- 
ported by  covert  appeals  to  the  idleness,  vanity,  and 
self-sufficiency  of  the  day  ? 

3.  We  revert,  however,  to  the  preliminary  question 
before  us.  Are  the  differences  of  meaning  that  have 
been  assigned  to  Scripture  such  in  amount  as  they  are 
said  to  be,  and  such  as  to  demand  the  rehabilitation  of 
Scriptural  interpretation  which  is  now  proposed  ?  Are 
they  such  that,  as  it  has  been  asserted.  Scripture  bears 
an  utterly  different  meaning  to  men  of  different  ages 
and  nations?  Assuredly  not.  Ifo  statement  seems 
more  completely  at  variance  with  our  general  Christian 
eonsciousnees ;  no  assertion  can  more  readily  be  dis- 
proved when  we  come  to  details.  These,  however,  can 
never  be  made  palatable  to  the  general  reader,  nor  are 
they  commonly  convincing,  unless  carried  out  much 
further  than  would  be  possible  in  an  Essay  of  this  na- 
ture. To  prove  clearly  and  distinctly  that  there  is  not 
this  great  amount  of  discordance  in  the  interpretations 
of  Scripture,  it  would  be  necessary  to  compare,  and  that 
not  in  a  few  selected  cases,  but  in  a  portion  of  Scripture 
of  some  length,  the  results  arrived  at  by  commentators 
of  different  ages  and  countries.  Less  than  this  would 
fail  to  convince ;  for  in  the  case  of'  a  few  prerogative 
instances,  which  would  he  all  we  should  have  space  for, 
the  feeling  is  ever  apt  to  arise  that  lists  equally  telling 
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and  eonvincing  eoald  be  made  out  on  the  other  side. 
We  have,  tlierefore,  as  it  would  seem,  little  left  us  than 
to  mee^  assertion  by  counter-assertion,  and  leave  each 
reader  to  ascertain  tor  himself  on  which  side  the  truth 
lies, — whether  the  differences  in  the  interpretations  of 
Scripture  (except  in  a  comparatively  few  cases)  have 
been  thus  excessive,  op  whether  there  lias  not  been  a 
very  considerable  amount  of  accordance  in  general 
matters,  and  variations  only  in  details.  Those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  subject,  and  have  had  experience 
in  referring  to  expository  treatises  belonging  to  different 
ages  and  countries,  will  have  no  difficulty  m  prononnc- 
ing  which  is  the  true  state  of  the  case,  and  whether 
assertion  or  counter-assertion  is  to  be  deemed  most 
worthy  of  credit.  As,  however,  the  general  reader  is 
not  always  likely  to  have  it  in  his  power  to  decide  be- 
tween the  two  statements,  and  as  the  mere  denial  of  the 
major  in  an  opponent's  syllogism  is  never  satisfactory 
without  some  reasons  being  assigned,  we  will  mention 
one  or  two  general  considerations  which,  though  not 
amounting  to  a  positive  proof  that  Scripture  has  riot 
been  interpreted  as  diversely  as  has  been  asserted,  may 
yet  render  it  probable  that  such  is  the  case,  and  supply 
some  grounds  for  the  counter-assertion  above  alluded  to. 
In  the  first  place,  we  may  perhaps  with  justice  ap- 
peal to  the  Ancient  Versions,  especially  when  combined 
with  some  of  the  best  Modem  Versions,  as  tending  to 
show  that  the  amount  of  variety  in  interpretation  is  not 
so  great  as  has  been  imagined.     Let  us  take,  for  exam- 

Sle,  seven  of  the  best  Ancient  Versions  of  the  New 
estament — ^the  Syriac  (Peshito),  the  Old  Latin  (as  far 
as  it  has  been  ascertained),  the  Vulgate,  the  Gothic,  the 
Coptic,  the  Ethiopic  (Pell  Piatt's),  and  the  Armenian, 
and  with  them  let  us  associate  the  Authorized  English 
Version  and  Luther's  German  Version,  and  then  pro- 
ceed to  inquire  what  general  opinion  a  comparison  of 
the  characteristics  of  these  Versions  leads  us  to  form  as 
to  the  question  of  a  prevailing  unanimi^,  or  a  prevail- 
ing discordance,  of  interpretation,  as  far  as  it  can  be 
evinced  by  a  Version.    Now,  admitting  on  the  one 
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hand  that  there  may  be  snch  relations  existing  between 
some  of  these  Versions,  that  each  can  hardly  he  consid- 
ered an  independent  witness, — that  the  Vulgate,  for 
example,  is  but  an  amended  form  of  the  Old  Latin,  that 
tlie  Ethiopia  sometimes  seems  to  indicate  dependence 
on  the  Syriac,  that  the  Armenian  was  retoucn«d  at  a 
late  period,  and  possibly  that  the  Vulgate  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  reviser, — admitting  all  tuis,  and  making 
also  a  deduction  for  the  infiuenee  of  the  Vulgate,  and, 
perhaps,  to  some  small  extent,  of  the  Syriac  over  tlie 
two  Hodern  Versions,  we  may  still  most  justly  point  to 
tliese  nine  Versions,  of  ages  and  countries  so  different 
and  distant,  as  evincing  an  unanimity  in  their  render- 
ings, not  only  of  general  hut  even  of  disputed  passages, 
far  beyond  what  could  have  been  expected  d  prion,  or 
can  in  any  way  be  accounted  for  by  the  admissions  we 
have  already  made.  If  it  be  said  this  must  necessarily 
be  the  case  in  Versions  wliich  are  all  strictly  literal  in 
their  character,  these  two  remarks  may  be  made  by 
way  of  rejoinder :  first,  that  the  very  fact  that  nine 
Versions  of  different  ages  and  countries  ehouid  agree  in 
this  important  feature,  that  not  one  of  them  should  in 
any  respect  be  paraphrastic,*  and  that  some,  as  for  in- 
stance the  Old  Latin,  should  almost  be  barbarous  in 
their  exactness,  does  seem  to  show  that  not  only  in  later 
ages,  but  even  in  the  earliest,  the  very  letter  of  Scrip- 
ture was  regarded  as  of  the  utmost  importance,  and 
treated  with  the  most  scrupulous  accuracy.  Where 
Versions  were  so  punctilious,  it  does  not  seem  natural 
to  expect  that  interpretation  would  have  been  very  wild 
or  varied,  except  when  it  was  allowed  to  degenerate 
into  applications,  or  biisied  itself  with  minntiffi  and  de- 
tails. Secondly,  it  may  be  added,  that  even  the  most 
literal  Versions  involve  interpretation  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  tlie  word,  especially  in  the  opinions  they  neces- 
sarily express  on  the  connexion  of  clauses,  and  in  the 
renderings  of  words  of  disputed  meaning,     A  good 

*  It  may  be  noticed  tliat  we  lisve  specified  Hie  Ethicpic  Version  as  that 
editea  bj  Mr.  Pell  Piatt.  The  Ethiopic  found  in  Waltotfs 'Pol^lott' often 
degeaeratea  info  a  paraphrase,  especi^ly  in  difficult  passages.  The  PeshitO 
is  sometimes  idiobattcutj  free,  but  nerer  paiapbrastic 
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translation  is  often  the  very  best  of  commentaries,  and 
it  was  a  full  appreciation  of  this  fact  that  led  a  ven- 
erated scholar  and  divine,  when  asked  what  he  judged 
to  be  the  best  commentary  on  tlie  Kew  Testament,  to 
name  the  Vulgate.  The  general  nnanimity  of  the  early 
as  well  as  later  Versions  is  thus  a  testimony,  at  any 
rate,  of  some  little  weight,  in  favour  of  the  belief  that 
tlie  amount  ami  degree  of  difierences  of  interpretation 
in  earlier,  when  compared,  with  later  ages,  have  been 
much  overstated. 

Still  it  may  be  urged,  that  whatever  may  be  the 
case  with  Versions,  it  is  perfectly  certain  that,  in  the 
resiilts  at  which  commentators  of  different  ages  have 
arrived,  there  is  a  vast  amount  not  only  of  variety  but 
of  antagonism.  In  reference  to  a  certain  number  of 
difficult  passages  this  may  be  true ;  if,  however,  tliis  be 
intended  as  a  general  statement  referring  to  Scriptural 
interpretation  at  large,  it  must  be  regarded  as  open  to 
considerable  doubt.  Let  ua  endeavour  to  show  this  in 
the  following  way.  It  is  said  that  tbere  is  an  increas- 
ing agreement  between  recent  German  expositors,  and 
it  is  also  implied  that  the  results  at  whien  they  have 
arrived  are  far  more  consonant  with  trutli  tlian  any  that 
have  preceded.  Of  these  expositors,  De  Wette  and 
Meyer  are  often  mentioned  with  respect  by  modem 
writers.  Let  us  agree  to  take  them  as  two  fair  repre- 
sentatives of  the  exegesis  of  our  own  times.  Let  us 
now  go  to  a  remote  past,  and  choose  two  names  to  com- 
pare with  them  as  representatives  of  the  interpretation 
of  a  fonner  day.  Let  us  take  for  example  Chrysostom 
and  Tbeodoret.  They  belonged  to  an  agp  sufficiently 
distant ;  they  shared  in  its  feelings  and  sympathies ; 
they  took  part  in  its  controversies.  They  were  not 
specially  in  advance  of  their  own  times.  One  of  them 
had,  what  many  will  judge  to  be  not  always  compatible 
with  calmness  of  interpretation,  a  strongly  rhetorical 
bias ;  the  other  did  not  escape  some  suspicion  of  heresy. 
Such  as  they  were,  or  have  been  judged  to  be,  let  us 
compare  them,  in  some  portion  of  Scnpture  (St.  Paul's 
Epistles  for  example),  on  which  ail  have  written,  with 
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tlie  two  modern  couimentators  above  specified,  and 
state  what  seem  to  be  tbe  general  results  of  the  com- 

SiarJson.  We  naturally  set  out  with  the  expectation  of 
indjng  very  great  diversity.  If  all  that  has  been  said 
on  this  subject  be  true ;  if  the  fourteen  centuries  ■which 
lie  between  the  two  pairs  of  men  be  as  plentifully 
diversified  as  they  are  said  to  have  been  by  changes  m 
methods  of  interpretation, — changes,  too,  asserted  to 
have  been  gradually  leading  us  up  to  more  perfect 
principles  of  interpretation, — we  must  expect  to  find  a 
very  great  amount  of  discordance  between  them.  Yet 
what  do  we  discover  when  we  actually  institute  the 
comparison  ?  To  epeak  very  generally,  it  would  seem 
to  be  as  follows.  There  will  be  found  in  the  first  place 
a  considerable  ainount  of  variety  in  mattere  of  detail, 
the  older  interpreters  more  commonly  giving  what  may 
be  termed  an  objective  reference  to  words  and  expres- 
sions, where  the  two  modem  writers  will  be  found 
agreeing  to  adopt  a  more  subjective  view.  In  the  sec- 
ond place,  differences  will  be  observed  in  the  treatment 
of  doctrinal  passages;  the  older  interpreters  usually 
expounding  them  with  reference  to  the  great  contro- 
versies of  meir  own  times,  and  to  points  of  polemical 
detail ;  the  modern  interpreters  usually  trying  to  gen- 
eralize, and  not  unfrequently  to  dilute  ana  explain 
away,  whenever  doctrinal  statements  appear  to  assume 
a  very  distinctive  or  definite  aspect.  In  a  word,  the 
tendency  of  the  two  earlier  writers  is  to  what  is  objec- 
tive and  special ;  of  the  two  later  to  what  is  subjective 
and  general.  These  distinctions  will  certainly  be  ob- 
serve, especially  in  the  two  departments  above  alluded 
to — mattere  of  cletail  and  matters  of  doctrine,  and  may 
perhaps  be  deemed  sufficient  to  justify  the  recognition 
of  some  clear  lines  of  demarcation  between  earlier  and 
more  modern  interpretation.  "When,  however,  these 
points  of  difi'erence  are  set  aside,  there  will  be  found 
remaining  in  the  great  bulk  of  Scripture,  and  in  all 
general  passages,  an  amount  of  accordance  so  striking 
and  so  persistent,  that  it  can  only  be  accounted  for  by 
the  assumption  that  these  four  able  expositors  all  in- 
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stinctively  recognized  one  common  and  sound  principle 
of  Scriptural  interpretation,  Ttie  precise  nature  of  that 
principle  wiU  become  apparent  as  we  advance  further 
in  our  investigations. 

i.  Believing  that  these  remarks  are  jtist,  and  capa- 
ble of  being  fully  substantiated,  we  may  claim  to  have 
at  least  made  it  probable,  that  tlie  extent  of  the  alleged 
differences  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  between 
our  own  times  and  the  past  has  been  unduly  exagger- 
ated. Here  we  might  pause  as  far  as  the  present  por- 
tion of  our  subject  is  concerned.  It  may  be  well,  Low- 
ever,  to  take  one  step  further,  and  ahow,  what  fairly 
can  bo  shown,  that  from  the  very  earliest  times,  the 
literal  and  historical  method  of  interpreting  Scripture, 
now  so  often  claimed  as  the  distinguishing  character- 
istic of  our  own  times,  has  ever  been  recognized  in  the 
Church  as  tlie  true  method  on  man's  side  of  interpret- 
ing the  Oracles  of  God.  On  this  subject,  owing  to  the 
small  amount  of  exact  knowledge,  even  among  more 
professed  students,  and  to  the  currency  which  a  few 
popular  comments  readily  obtain  among  those  whose 
acquaintance  with  these  ancient  writers  must  ever  be 
second-hand,  many  questionable  statements  are  allowed 
to  pass  unchallenged.  It  would,  perhaps,  seem  hope- 
less to  attempt  to  say  one  word  in  favour  of  the  meUiod 
of  interpretation  adopted  by  Orieen.  Every  writer  of 
the  day  uses  that  great  name  to  nlustrate  what  is  to  be 
regarded  as  wild  and  fanciful.  And  yet,  what  is  the 
opinion  which  any  real  student  of  Origen's  exegetical 
works  would  certainly  give  us?  What,  for  instance, 
would  be  the  statement  of  an  unbiassed  scholar  who 
had  thoughtfully  read  what  remain  to  us  of  his  com- 
mentaries on  St.  Matthew  and  St.  John  ?  Would  he 
not  tell  us  that  in  these  portions  of  his  works,  whatever 
may  have  been  his  theories  elsewhere,  Origen  rarely 
failed  to  give  the  first  place  to  the  simple  and  literal 
interpretation,  and  that  his  divergencies  into  allegory 
fer  more  often  deserve  the  name  of  applications  tlian 
of  actual  expositions?  Allegory  seems  really  and  pri- 
marily to  have  commended  itself  to   Origen  j^  the 
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readiest  method  of  dealing  with  those  difficulties  which 
his  acute  mind  almost  too  quickly  recognized  as  tran- 
scending human  reason  and  explanation.  The  remark 
of  one  who  has  carefully  read  and  weW  used  one  por- 
tion of  his  works — the  expositor  Liicke — is  probably 
not  wholly  uniust,  that  a  tendency  to  rationalize,  of 
which  Origen  himself  was  unconscious,  may  to  a  great 
degree  account  for  hia  bias  to  allegory  and  mystical 
modoB  of  interpretation,  whenever  the  difficulties  of  the 
passage  seemed  to  riee  above  the  usual  level.  Whore 
there  was  no  necessity  for  this,  where  there  were  no 
historical  details  which  seemed  at  issue  with  humkn 
reason,  or  with  received  views  of  morality  and  justice, 
Origen  shows  plainly  enough  what  method  of  inter- 
preting the  Word  of  God  he  deemed  to  be  the  true  and 
correct  one.  We  may  abundantly  verify  this  from  his 
extant  writings.  We  may  also  further  judge  from  frag- 
ments preserved  in  CatensB  (his  scattered  commente, 
for  example,  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians)  what 
were  really  his  leading  principles ;  and  we  may  fairly 
ask  if  they  were  so  very  different  from  the  pnnciples 
of  interpreting  Scripture  which  all  parties,  friends  and 
foes,  seem  now  in  the  main  agreed  in  regarding  as 
reasonable  and  correct. 

We  might  extend  these  remarks  almost  indefinitely 
by  discussing  the  true  nature  of  the  leading  methods 
01  interpreting  Scripture-— these  methods  which  we  are 
told  are  eo  strangely  discordant— in  the  case  of  each 
one  of  the  more  di8tin_giiished  expositors  of  different 
ages  of  the  Church.  We  might  show,  for  instance, 
that  no  amount  of  strong  polemical  bias  prevented 
Cyril  of  Alexandria  from  expounding  portions  of  Scrip- 
ture (the  Gospel  of  St.  John  for  example)  with  what, 
even  in  oiu-  own  critical  days,  must  be  called  felicity 
and  success.  We  might  make  it  clear  that  the  rhetor- 
ical turn  of  Chrysostom's  mind  never  prevented  bim 
from  fully  discussing  verbal  distinctions,  analysing  the 
meanings  of  prepositions,  estimating  the  force  of  com- 
pound forms,  and  so  placing  before  his  reader  as  calm, 
clear,  and  persuasive  a  view  of  the  passage  under  eon- 
19* 
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Bideratioii  as  we  may  find  in  the  best  Bpecimens  of 
modern  interpretation.  We  might  turn  to  the  West, 
and  in  spite  of  some  growing  disposition  to  admit 
more  generally  those  studied  aistinctions  in  reference 
to  threefold  or  fourfold  senses  of  Scripture  which  Ori- 
gen  bequeathed  to  his  successors,  we  might  still  appeal 
to  Augustine  as  a  writer,  whose  special  mterpretations 
can  never  be  spoken  of  without  respect,  and  whose 
perceptions  of  the  inner  mind  of  Scripture,  and  of  the 
true  bearing  of  its  deeper  declarations,  remain  to  this 
very  hour  unequalled  for  their  perspicuity  and  truth. 
Nay,  we  might  even  show  that  the  studied  recognition 
of  several  senses  in  Scripture  was  rather  a  form  of  a^ 
plication  than  of  deiinite  and  genuine  interpretation. 
We  might  even  go  onward,  and  pass  into  taose  ages 
which  have  become  very  bywords  for  perverted  inter- 
pretation of  Scripture — the  ages  of  the  earlier  and  later 
schoolmen — and  even  in  them,  amid  subtile  and  narrow 
logic  on  this  side,  and  a  wild  and  speculative  idealism 
on  that,  we  should  have  no  diiBcuTty  in  shoVing  that 
there  was  a  via  media  of  sound  principles  of  interpreta- 
tion which  was  both  recognized  and  proceeded  on.  It 
is  perfectly  trne  that  at  this  period  not  only  the  earlier 
threefold  and  fourfold  senses  of  Scripture  were  re-as- 
serted and  re-applied,  but  that  even  sevenfold,  eight- 
fold,* and,  if  we  choose  to  press  the  words  of  Erigena, 
infinite  senses  of  Scripture  were  admitted  by  mediaeval 
interpreters ;  but  it  is  also  perfectly  true  and  demon- 
strable, from  passing  comments  and  cautions,  that  the 
simple,  plain,  and  literal  sense  was  always  admitted  to 
be  the  basis,  and  that  other  forms  of  interpretation 
were  commonly  regarded  more  in  the  light  of  deduc- 
tions and  applications.  The  rnle  laid  down  by  Aqui- 
nas was  clear  enough,  and  expresses  fairly  the  general 
feeling  of  the  interpreters  of  his  own  time, — "  In  omni- 

•  The  enumentiOQ  may  amuse  the  reader:  (1)  SensuB  literalia  teI  hia- 
torious;  (2)  allegoricus  vel  parabolicus;  <3)  tropologious  vel  etjmologicus ; 
(4)  anagogicua  Tel  anaiogicus;  (5)  typicua tcI  eiemplaris;  (6)  anaphoricus 
vel  proportionalia ;  (7)boarcadetQicuaTel  primordialis  (laquo  ipaaprincipia 
renini  comparaDtur  cum  beatitudioe  ieterna  et  tota  dispensatione  salutis) ; 
sea  MM.  Max.  iWr.  torn.  xvii.  p.  315  seq.    (Lugd  167J). 
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bus  qiise  Scriptura  tradit,  pro  fnndameiito  est  tenenda 
Veritas  liistorica,  et  desuper  spiritnales  expositiones 
fabricandfe  "  {Summa  Theol.  Pars.  1,  Qu,  102,  Art  1) ; 
the  literal  and  historical  came  first,  iJie  rest  were  forms 
of  application.  It  is  not,  however,  merely  from  pass- 
ing comments,  or  from  asserted,  but  really  neglected 
principles,  but  from  the  general  tenor  of  the  better  ex- 
positions of  the  time  that  the  full  force  of  the  above 
remarts  will  best  be  felt.  Let  a  fair  and  intelligent 
reader  consent  to  give  a  little  time  to  some  of  the  in- 
terpretations of  diSicult  passages  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles 
as  pat  forward  by  Lombard  or  Aqainas,  and  then  tell 
us  his  impressions.  We  will  venture  to  state  what  his 
report  woald  be, — that  it  was  a  matter  of  surprise  to 
him,  in  an  age  which  has  ever  been  a  very  byword  for 
subtilties  and  pedantry,  to  find  such  a  large  amount  of 
reasonable  and  intelligent  interpretation  of  the  "Word 
of  God. 

5,  To  gather  up,  then,  our  preceding  comments, 
may  we  not  fairly  &d.y,—jwst,  that  much  that  has  been 
said  about  the  extent  and  variety  of  interpretations  of 
Scriptare  is  exaggerated ;  secondly,  that  even  the  var 
rioas  methods  of  interpretation — which,  when  it  serves 
a  purpose,  our  opponents  regard  as  meaning  the  same 
as  the  results  arrived  at — may  in  many,  perhaps  most, 
cases  be  regarded  as  modes  of  applying  or  expanding 
the  primary  sense,  rather  than  of  eliciting  substantive 
and  independent  meanings ;  thirdly,  not  only  that  God 
has  never  left  Himself  without  a  witness,  and  that  in 
every  age  there  have  been  a  few  faithful  representa- 
tives of  faithful  principles  of  interpretation,  but  fur- 
ther, that  there  has  been  from  the  very  earliest  times, 
not  only  in  theory  but  in  practice,  a  plain,  literal,  and 
historical  mode  of  interpreting  Scripture  ;  and  Jmcjly, 
that  there  may  be  traced  so  great  an  identity  in  the  re- 
sults arrived  at  by  successive  interpreters,  that  we  have 
full  warrant  for  using  the  term  Catholic  in  reference  to 
a  far  larger  portion  of  what  may  be  considered  current 
orthodox  interpretations  than  the  mere  popular  dis- 
putant is  at  all  aware  of  J     Let  the  inquiry  be  put 
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with  all  simplicity  to  those,  whether  in  this  country  or 
abroad,  who  have  made  Ancient  Yersions  and  exposi- 
tors their  study,  and,  however  different  their  opinions 
may  be  on  other  points,  on  this  they  will  be  agreed, — 
that  there  is  such  a  concordia  disoors  in  the  results  ob- 
tained, that  in  very  many  passages  we  can  produce  in- 
terpretations which  may  stand  even  the  test  of  Tincent 
of  Lerins,  and  may  justly  be  termed  the  traditional  in- 
terpretations of  the  Church  ef  Christ. 

We  know,  of  course,  how  these  statements  both 
have  been  and  will  be  disposed  of  by  the  impatient  and 
the  confident.  It  will  be  eaid,  probably,  that  granting 
merely  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  there  is  that 
species  of  concord  of  interpretation  in  many  important 
passages,  it  has  been  only  the  result  of  traditional  prej- 
udices from  which  it  is  now  our  duty  to  make  oar- 
selves  free.  It  will  be  added  that  any  form  of  such 
consent  is  in  itself  suspicions,  and  that  if  our  intuitions 
run  counter  to  it  we  are  at  once  to  listen  to  the  voice 
of  reason  within  us,  and  reject  the  interpretation  of 
every  Church  and  every  age  of  the  world,  if  it  does  not 
approve  itself  to  our  own  convictions.  Brave  and 
buoyant  in  our  own  self-esteem,  we  shall  perhaps  never 
pause  to  ask  how  far  the  so-called  voice  of  reason  may 
not  be  the  voice  of  prejudice, — how  far  convictions  may 
not  be  merely  the  results  of  secret  influences  within, 
and  of  some  half-consciousness  tliat  what  we  reject 
boars  aspects  or  involves  conclusions  sadly  at  variance 
with  our  habits  or  our  propeneions.  We  may  at  last 
perceive  tliat  it  is  the  Word  of  God  in  its  dreaded  func- 
tion of  searching  the  intents  of  the  heart  that  is  now 
being  brought  home  to  ns,  and  in  our  very  dismay  and 
perplexity  we  may  have  felt  forced  to  come  to  the  de- 
termination that  every  interpretation,  be  it  of  Church 
or  of  Council,  that  makes  us  thus  tremble  for  ourselves, 
both  must  be  and  shall  be  either  rejected  or  i^ored. 
Thus,  perhaps,  will  all  that  has  been  urged  be  disposed 
of.  Be  it  so.  There  is  a  proud  and  confident  spirit 
abroad  ;  there  is  a  love  of  self,  self  in  its  more  purely 
intellectual  aspects,  above  measure  painful  and  revolt- 
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ing ;  there  are  forms  bearing  the  names  of  moral  good- 
iieBs  and  freedom,  and  yet  involving  the  denial  of  tlio 
essence  of  both,  that  bring  an  Apostle's  predictions 
sadly  and  strangely  to  our  thoughts, — and  we  feel  it 
must  be  so,  and  that  there  are  some  whose  ears  must 
be  and  will  be  tnmed  away  from  tlie  trath.  Yet  there 
are  othere — especially  the  young,  tlie  ardent,  the  inex- 
perienced— to  whom  what  has  been  thus  far  urged  may 
not  have  been  urged  in  vain.  To  them  our  ai-guments 
are  mainly  addressed,  to  them  we  are  speaking,  for 
them  we  are  pleading.  "Young  man,  true  in  heart 
and  earnest  in  spirit,  honest  searcher,  anxious  yet 
prayerful  inquirer,  let  not  thy  eyes  be  holden  by  proud, 
unlundly  bands,  judge  for  tliyseif.  Believe  not  every 
one  that  tells  thee  that  the  records  of  the  Church  are 
ecribbled  over  with  every  form  of  strange,  idle,  and 
conventional  interoretation  of  the  Word  of  God.  Judge 
for  thyself,  but  judge  righteous  judgment.  If  there  bo 
fuller  concords  in  the  voices  of  the  past  than  thou  hast 
believed,  close  not  thine  eai-s.to  them  because  as  yet 
they  sound  not  fully  harmonious  to  thee.  Wait,  ponder, 
pray :  ere  long,  perchance  thine  own  voice  wiU  spon- 
taneously blend  with  what  thou  hearest ;  thou  thyself, 
by  the  grace  of  God,  may  at  length  hear  sounding 
round  thee,  and  by  thine  own  experience  make  others 
hear  with  thee,  the  holy  accords  and  harmonies  of  the 
deep  tilings  of  the  Word  of  God." 


6.  We  now  pass  naturally  onward  to  another  por- 
tion, or  rather  to  another,  and  that  at  first  sight  an  op- 
posed, aspect  of  our  present  subject.  Hitherto  we  have 
shown,  not  only  that  the  amount  of  the  differences  of 
interpretation  has  been  clearly  over-estimated,  but  even 
that  the  true  and  honest  method  of  interpreting  the 
Word  of  God — the  literal,  historical,  and  grammatical 
— has  been  recognized  in  every  age,  and  that  the  re- 
sults are  to  be  seen  in  the  agreement  on  numberless 
passages  of  importance  that  may  be  found  in  expositors 
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of  all  periods ;  in  other  words,  that  the  iUuminating 
grace  of  God  has  ever  been  with  Hia  Church.  This 
being  BO,  it  is  but  waste  of  time  to  consider  the  causes 
that  nave  been  alleged  for  the  existence  of  the  midti- 
tudo  of  interpretations,  when  that  multitude  has  beeu 
proved  to  a  great  extent  to  be  imaginary.  We  will  not, 
then,  pause  to  discuss  the  amount  of  varying  interpreta- 
tions tliat  have  been  ascribed,  whether,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  rhetoric  aud  desires  to  edify,  or,  on  the  other, 
to  party  feeling  and  eiforts  to  wrest  the  meanings  of 
Scripture  to  different  sides.  We  deny  not  that  both 
have  produced  some  effect  on  the  interpretation  of 
Scripture.  We  do  not  deny  tliat  the  Christian  preacher 
may  have  often  urged  meanings  that  do  not  lie  in  the 
words,  and  that  these  may  have  been  adopted  by  con- 
temporaries and  echoed  and  reproduced  by  those  that 
have  followed.  We  deny  not,  again,  that  the  natural 
meaning  of  many  texts  may  have  been  perverted  by 
prejudice  on  one  side  or  other,  and  that  traces  of  this 
may  still  remain  in  some  of  the  current  interpretations 
of  our  own  times.  All  this  we  deny  not,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  confidently  assert  that  the  effects  have 
been  limited,  and  that  all  the  assumptions  that  the 
contrary  has  been  the  case  fall  with  the  fallen  assump- 
tion, viz.,  that  the  discordance  of  Scripture  interpreta- 
tions is  excessive,  and  that  all  methods  hitherto  adopted 
have  been  uncertain  or  untrnstworthy. 

Bat  we  now  come  to  what  at  first  sight  may  appear 
a  reversed  aspect  of  our  subject.  While,  on  the  one 
hand,  we  consider  it  proved  that  there  has  been  from 
the  first  a  substantial  agreement,  not  only  in  the  mode 
of  interpreting  Scripture,  but  in  many  ot  its  most  im- 
portant details,  we  are  equally  prepared,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  recognize  the  existence  of  greal  differences  of 
opinion  about  the  meanings  of  individual  passages,  and 
even  in  reference  to  the  methods  by  which  these  mean- 
ings may  be  best  obtained.  No  one  who  has  had  any 
experience  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  can  wiui 
honesty  assert  the  contrary.  It  may  be  trae  that  in  the 
great  majority  of  all  the  more  important  passages  c"^ 
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ful  consideration  will  show  that  what  logic,  grammar, 
and  a  proper  valuation  of  the  significance  of  words, 
seem  to  indicate  as  the  principal  and  primaiy  meaning 
of  the  passage,  will  bo  found  to  have  been  recognized 
as  such  ages  before,  and  has  substantially  held  its 
ground  to  our  own  times, — still  experience  teaches  us 
that  there  is  a  very  large  residuum  of  less  important 
passages  in  which  interpreters  break  up  into  groups, 
and  in  which  the  expositor  of  the  nineteenth  ceniury 
has  to  yield  to  the  guidance  of  principles  perhaps  but 
recently  recognized,  yet,  from  their  justice  and  truth, 
of  an  infl,uence  and  authority  that  cannot  be  gainsaid. 
There  are,  indeed,  even  a  few  cases,  but  confessedly 
unimportant,  where  tlie  modern  interpreter  has  to  op- 
pose iiimselfto  every  early  Version  and  every  patristic 
commentator,  and  where  it  is  almost  certain  he  is  right 
in  so  doing.  Let  tlie  connexion  of  the  concluding  por- 
tion of  Gal.  iv.  12  be  cited  as  an  example.  Such  in- 
stances are,  however,  very  rare,  and  need  liardly  be 
mentioned,  save  to  sliow  mat  principles  can  never  be 
dispensed  with,  and  that,  though  we  yield  all  becoming 
deference  to  interpretations  in  which  antiqnity  is  mainly 
agreed,  we  yet  by  no  means  pledge  oure^ves  uni'eserv- 
ealy  to  accept  tiiein.  All  these  difierences,  then,  in 
the  interpretations  of  individual  passages,  wo  frardily 
recognize;  nay  more,  we  may  in  many  cases  admit 
that  there  are  clearly  defined  differences  in  the  metliod 
of  interpreting — perhaps  an  extended  context.  Last 
of  all,  it  is  not  to  be  suppressed  that  there  is  a  some- 
what large  class  of  passages  so  far-reaching,  so  inclu- 
sive, and  so  profound,  that  not  only  are  all  the  better 
interpretations  remarkable  for  their  varied  character, 
but  for  their  appearing,  perhaps  each  one,  to  represent 
a  pofition  of  the  true  meaning,  but  scarcely,  all  of  them 
together,  what  our  inner  soul  seems  to  tell  us  is  the 
complete  and  ultimate  meaning  of  the  words  that  meet 
the  outward  eye. 

7.  We  are  thus  admitting  the  existence  of  divereity 
of  interpretation,  especially  in  individual  passages  and 
details,  as  readily  and  as  frankly  as  we  have  argued  for 
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the  existqjice  of  a  far  greater  prevailing  unity  both  in 
the  meanings  themselves,  and  the  methods  of  arriving 
at  them  in  all  more  important  passages,  tlian  is  willingly 
recognized  by  popular  writers.  The  question  then  ntt- 
turally  arises,  how  do  we  account  for  these  apparently 
rcTersed  aspects?  How  can  we  in  the  same  breath 
assert  prevailing  unity,  and  yet  admit  diversity  ?  How 
do  we  account  for  a  state  of  tilings  which  in  Sophocles 
or  Plato  would  be  pronounced  mcredible  or  absurd ! 
Our  answer  is  of  a  threefold  nature.  "We  account  for 
this  by  observing,  Fwst,  that  the  Bible  is  diiferent  to 
every  other  book  in  the  world,  and  that  its  interpretar 
tion  may  well  be  supposed  to  involve  many  difficulties' 
and  diversities.  Secondly,  that  the  words  of  Scripture 
in  many  ;^rts  have  more  than  one  meaning  and  appli- 
cation. Thirdly,  that  Scripture  is  inspired,  and  that 
though  written  by  man,  it  is  a  revelation  from  God, 
and  adumbrates  His  eternal  plenitudes  and  peifections. 

On  each  one  of  these  forms  of  the  answer  we  will 
make  a  few  observations. 

I.  On  the  first,  perhaps,  little  more  need  be  said 
than  has  been  incidentally  brought  forward  in  earlier 
pai-ts  of  this  Essay.  It  is,  indeed,  most  unreasonable 
to  compare,  even  in  externals,  tlie  Bible  with  any  other 
book  in  tlie  world.  A  collection  of  many  treatises, 
written  in  many  different  styles,  and  at  many  different 
ages,  can  never  be  put  side  by  side  witli  the  works  of 
a  single  author,  nor  will  any  canons  of  intei'pretation 
which  may  be  just  and  reasonable  in  the  latter  case,  be 
necessarily  applicable  to  the  former.  What,  for  in- 
stance, can  really  be  more  strange  than  to  lay  down 
the  rule  tliat  we  are  to  interpret  the  Scripture  like  any. 
other  book,  when,  in  the  merest  rough  and  outside 
view,  the  Scripture  presents  such  striking  differences 
from  any  book  that  the  world  has  ever  seen  ?  The 
strangeness  becomes  gi-eater  when  we  look  inward,  and 
observe  the  varied  nature  of  the  contents, — prose  and 
poetry,  history  and  prophecy,  teachings  of  an  mcamate 
God,  and  exhortations  and  messages  of  men  to  men. 
How  vei'y  unreasonable  to  insist  on  similar  modes  of. 
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interpreting  what  our  very  opponents  rightly  terra  "  a 
world  by  itself  "—a  world  from  which  foreign  influences 
are  to  be  exchided— and  any  other  documents  or  rec- 
iirds  that  have  come  from  the  hand  of  man !  How 
can  we  with  justice  rec^uire  that  amount  of  exegetical 
agreemeut  in  the  former  case  that  might  naturally  be 
looked  for  and  demanded  in  the  latter?  How  very 
reasonable,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  supposition  that 
in  the  interpretation  of  a  collection  of  treatises  of  such 
varied  and  momentous  import  we  may  have  to  recog- 
nize both  unities  and  diversities,— unities  as  due  to  the 
illuminating  grace  of  the  one  and  selfsame  Spirit 
Bimilarly  vouSisafed  to  all  meek  and  holy  readera  of 
Scripture  in  every  age  of  the  Church, — divei'sities  as 
due  to  the  profundity  and  variety  that  must  ever  mark 
the  outpom-ings  of  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God  !  It 
seems,  indeed,  idle  to  dwell  upon  what  is  thus  obvious 
and  self-evident ;  but  it  has  been  rendered  necessary 
by  what  we  are  obliged  to  term  the  unfairness  of  our 
opponents.  At  one  time,  when  the  argument  seems  to 
require  it,  the  Scripture  is  considered  as  a  single  book, 
to  be  dealt  with  like  other  books,  subject  to  the  same 
critical  canons,  amenable  to  the  same  laws  of  interpre- 
tation: at  another  time  it  emerges  to  view  as  a  collec- 
tion of  recoi-ds,  unconnected  and  discordant,  which  it 
is  desirable  to  keep  thus  divided,  that  they  may  be  the 
more  readily  disposed  of;  and,  whenever  it  may  seem 
necessary,  tjie  more  successfully  pitted  against  one  an- 
other in  contradictious  and  antagonisms. 

H.  We  pass  onward  to  our  second  form  of  answer. 
Here  we  find  ourselves,  as  might  have  been  foreseen, 
in  undisguised  conflict  with  the  sceptical  writers  of 
our  own  time./  That  Scripture  has  one  meaning,  and 
one  meaning  only,  is  their  fundamental  axiom:  it  \s 
seen  to  be,  and  felt  to  be,  one  of  the  keys  of  their  posi- 
tion. When,  however,  we  pause  to  ask  how  that  one 
meaning  is  to  be  defined,  we  receive  answers  that  are 
neither  very  intelligible  nor  consistent.  If  we  are  told 
that  it  is  "  that  meaning  which  it  had  to  the  mind  of 
the  Prophet  or  Evangelist  who  first  uttered  or  wrote, 
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to  the  liearej-s  or  readei-s  wlio  first  received  the  mes- 
eage,"  we  may  justly  protest  against  an  answer  involv- 
ing alike  such  assumptions  and  such  ambiguities.  What 
right  have  we  to  assume  that  the  speaker  knew  the  full 
meaning  which  his  own  words  might  suhsequently  be 
found  to  bear  ?  A  very  little  reflection  will  show  the 
justice  of  this  query.  What  right,  ^aiu,  have  we  to 
assume  that  tlie  meaning  which  the  Prophet  or  Evan- 
gelist designed  to  convey  was  identical  witb  that  which 
the  hearers  or  readers  who  first  received  the  message 
conceived  to  be  conveyed  in  its  words?  Assuming 
even  that  it  was  so,  how  are  we  to  arrive  at  this  one 
meaning  common  to  hearer  and  speaker?  How  are 
we  to  recognize  it,  when  the  words  before  us  may  bear 
two  or  more  meanings,  each,  perhaps,  equally  probable 
and  supported  by  arguments  of  equal  validity  ?  It 
will  be  said  tliat  this  is  precisely  the  duty  of  the  Inter- 
preter ;  that  it  is  for  him  to  disengage  himself  from  tlie 
trammels  of  the  present,  and  free  from  the  bondage  of 
prejudices  and  creeds  to  transport  himself  back  into  the 
past,  to  mingle  in  spirit  with  those  who  first  heard  the 
words,  to  feel  as  they  felt,  to  hear  as  they  heard,  to 
recover  the  one,  the  true,  and  the  original  meaning, 
and  to  bring  it  back  to  the  hearer  or  reader  of  our  own 
times.  All  this  is  high-sounding  and  rhetorical ;  it  is 
sure  to  attract  the  young  and  the  enthusiastic,  and  by 
no  means  ill-calculated  to  excite  and  delude  the  inex- 
perienced. Birt  it  is  rhetoric,  and  nothing  more.  No 
one  who  has  had  genuine  experience  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  Scripture  would  hesitate  to  pronounce  such 
"  magnifyings  of  an  office  "  as  completely  delusive,  if 
even  not  deserving  the  graver  term,  mischievous. 
Delusive  they  certainly  are,  because  all  this  self-pro- 
jection into  the  past  is  in  reality,  and  ever  has  been, 
unostentatiously  practised  by  all  better  interpreters — 
by  all  who  have  sought  with  humility  and  earnestness 
to  catch  the  spirit  and  mind  of  the  writer  whom  they 
are  striving  to  expound.  AH  this  has  been  practised, 
almost  from  the  first.  Ohrysostom  spoke  of  it,  Augus- 
tine commended  it,  and  yet  what  has  been  the  result 
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of  experience  ?  Why,  tliat  passage  after  passage  has 
been  foiitid  to  be  bo  pregnant  witn  meaning,  bo  mys- 
teriously full,  so  comprehensively  applicable,  that  the 
most  self-confident  interpreter  in  the  world  conld 
scarcely  be  brought  to  declare  his  complete  conviction 
tliat  the  one  view  out  of  many  which  he  may  have 
adopted  was  certainly  the  principal  one,  mucii  less  that 
it  was  the  only  meaning  of  the  words  before  him. 

But  to  give  up  such  attitudes  of  delusive  self-con- 
fidence, and  to  return  to  modesty  and  reason,  we  may 
now  proceed  to  illustrate  our  first  assertion,  that  Scrip- 
ture has  frequently  more  than  one  meaning,  by  refer- 
ences to  three  particulars  in  which  tliis  is  very  clear- 
ly exempliiied,---double  meanings,  or  applications  of 
pi-ophecy,  types,  and  deeper  senses  of  simple  histor- 
ical statements.   A  few  remarks  shall  be  made  on  each. 

(1.)  On  the  firet  so  much  has  been  said  of  late  that 
it  might  almost  seem  pure  knightrerrantiy  to  undertake 
the  advocacy  of  what  (we  are  told)  ought  now  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  mere  outworn  prejudice.  And  yet  what  is 
more  thoroughly  consonant  with  reason,  and,  we  might 
almost  add,  experience,  than  such  a  belief?  We  say 
experience, — ^for  there  must  be  few  calm  observers  of 
the  course  of  events  around  them  who  can  fail  to  have 
been  struck  with  the  curious  re-appearance,  under  un- 
likely cii"cum stances,  of  former  combinations,  and  who 
have  not  occasionally  been  almost  startled  by  the  re- 
currence of  incidents  in  relations  and  connexions  that 
could  never  have  been  reasonably  expected  again.  It 
does  not  seem  too  much  to  say  that  in  many  instances 
nations  and  individuals  alike  seem  moving  as  it  were 
in  spirals,  constantly  returning,  not  exactly  to  the  same 
point,  but  to  the  same  bearings  and  the  same  aspects, — 
not  precisely  to  a  former  past,  but  to  a  present  that 
bears  to  it  a  very  strange  and  wholly  unlooked-for 
resemblance.  If  this  be  true  in  many  things  that  fall 
under  our  own  immediate  observation  (and  very  unob- 
servant must  he  be  who  has  not  often  verified  it  for 
himself),  if  we  often  seem  to  ouraelves  to  recognize  this 
principle  of  events  becoming  in  many  respects  doubles 
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of  each  other,  and  that  not  only  in  minor  matters,  but 
even  in  circnmetancea  of  some  historical  importance, — 
if  this  he  so,  ia  it  Btrange  that  in  the  Bpiritua!  history 
of  our  race  there  Bhould  be  such  parallelisms ;  that 
words  apparently  spoken  in  reference  to  a  precursory 
series  of  events  should  he  found  to  refer  with  eqnal 
pertinence  to  some  mysteriously  similar  combinations 
mat  appeared  long  afterwards  !  Are  we  to  think  that 
counsels  sealed  in  silence  from  eternity,  tliat  purposes 
of  the  ages  formed  before  the  worlds  were  made,  tliat 
dispensations  of  love  and  mercy  laid  out  even  before 
the  objects  for  whom  they  were  designed  had  come 
into  being,  wore  not  over  and  over  again  reflected,  as 
it  were,  in  the  history  of  our  race,  ana  that  the  events 
of  a  former  day  were  not  often  bound  in  mystical  like- 
nesses and  af&nities  with  the  events  of  the  future  by 
that  principle  of  redeeming  love  whicii  permeated  and 
pervaded  all?  Unless  we  are  prepared  plainly  to 
adopt  some  of  the  bleakest  theories  of  the  scepticism 
of  those  later  days ;  unless  we  are  determined  to  find 
civilization  and  development  and  not  God  ia  history  ; 
unless  we  have  resolved  to  see  in  the  Gfspel  no  fore- 
ordered  dispensation,  bnt  only  a  system  of  morality, 
unannounced,  nnforeshadowed,  as  strange  in  its  isolated 
and  exceptional  character  as  it  lias  been  strange  in  its 
effects, — then,  and  then  only,  can  we  consistently  deny 
^he  likelihood  and  probability  of  God's  purposes  to  the 
world  having  imparted  to  evente  seemingly  remote  and 
unconnected,  and  to  issues  brought  about  by  varied 
and  dissimilar  cii-cumstances,  real  and  spiritual  resem- 
blances. Then  only  can  we  justly  deny  that  the  word 
of  prophecy  might  truly,  legitimately,  and  consistently 
be.  considered  to  refer  as  well  to  earlier  as  to  later 
events,  wherever  such  resemblances  could  be  reason- 
ably demonstrated  to  exist. 

To  illustrate  the  foregoing  comments  by  an  exam- 
ple, let  us  take  an  instance  which  our  opponents  are 
never  wearied  with  bringing  forward,-— our  Lord's 
prophecy  relative  to  the  fate  of  Jerusalem  and  the  end 
of  the  world.     Here  it  is  said  that  tlie  system  of  first 
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and  second  meauings,  ■which  we  are  now  defending,  is 
most  palpably  nothing  whateyer  else  than  an  attempt 
to  help  out  the  verilication  and  mitigate  the  incohe- 
rence of  a  somewhat  confused  and  partially  unrealized 
;prophecy.  Kow,  in  disposing  of  this  idle  but  painfully 
familiar  comment,  we  will  make  no  allusion  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  four  Apostles,  which,  it  may  be  observed, 
necessitated  in  the  answer  reference  to  the  end  of  the 
world  as  well  as  to  the  end  of  the  Theocracy  (Matt. 
xxiv.  3) ;  we  will  only  take  the  prophecy  as  we  Und  it, 
with  its  mingled  allusions  to  a  near  and  to  a  remote 
future,  and  simply  inquire  whether  there  is  any  eucli 
■resemblance,  spiritual  or  otherwise,  as  might  make  ex- 
pressions used  in  reference  to  the  one  almost  inter- 
changeably applicable  to  the  other,  "Who  can  doubt 
what  the  answer  must  be  ?  Who  that  takes  into  con- 
sideration the  true  significance  of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem, 
who  that  sees  in  it,  as  every  sober  reader  must  see,  not 
merely  the  fall  of  an  ancient  city,  but  the  destruction 
of  the  visible  seat  of  Jehovah's  worship,  the  enforced 
cessation  of  the  ancient  order  of  things,  the  practical 
abrogation  of  the  Theocracy, — all  closely  synchronous 
with  the  Lord's  first  coming, — who  is  tnere  that  will 
take  all  these  things  fairly  into  consideration  and  not 
be  ready  to  acknowledge  resemblances  between  the 
end  of  the  fated  city  and  the  issues  of  the  present  dis- 
pensation, sufficiently  mysterious  and  sufficiently  pro- 
found to  warrant  onr  even  alternating  between  them 
(we  use  the  studiedly  exaggerated  language  of  oppo- 
nents) tlie  verses  of  the  Lord's  great  prophecy!  Till  it 
can  be  shown  that  the  course  of  things  is  fortuitous, 
that  providential  dispensations  are  a  dream,  and  the 
gradual  development  of  the  counsels  of  God  a  conven- 
ient fiction — till  it  can  be  made  clear  to  demonstration, 
that  there  are  no  profound  harmonies  in  the  Divine 
government,  no  mystical  recurrences  of  foreordered 
combinations,  no  spiritual  afiinities  between  the  past 
and  the  present,  no  foreseen  resemblances  in  epochal 
events,  and  no  predestined  eountei-parts,  the  ground  on 
which  the  reasonable  belief  in  double  meanings  and 
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double  applications  of  prophecy  has  been  rightly 
judged  to  rest  will  -reinaiii  stable  and  unshalten ;  the 
perspective  character  that  lias  been  attributed  to  Sci-ip- 
tnral  predictions  ■will  still  claim  to  be  considered  no 
idle  or  unreal  imagination. 

(3.)  The  subject  oi'typeshaB  been  much  dwelt  upon 
by  modem  writers,  and  in  most  cases  with  singular  un- 
fainiees.  The  popular  mode  of  arguing  on  this  subject 
is  to  select  some  instances  from  early  Christian  writers 
which  are  obviously  fanciful  and  untenable,  to  hold  up 
the  skirts  of  their  folly,  to  display  their  utter  natedness, 
and  then  to  ask  if  a  system  of  which  these  aj-e  examples 
either  can  or  ought  to  be  regarded  with  any  degree  of 
favour  or  confidence.  If  Justin  tells  us  that  the  king  of 
Assyria  signified  Herod,  and  Jerome  was  of  opinion 
that  by  ChaldEeans  are  meant  Demons,  if  the  scarlet 
thread  of  Italiah  has  been  deemed  to  have  a  hidden 
meaning,  and  the  number  of  Abraham's  followers  has 
been  regarded  as  not  wholly  without  significance,  we 
are  asked  whether  we  can  deem  tlie  whole  system 
otherwise  than  precarious  and  extravagant,  whether  we 
can  at  all  safely  attribute  to  the  details  of  the  Mosaic 
ritual  a  reference  to  the  New  Testament,  or  really  be- 
lieve that  the  passage  of  the  Ked  Sea  can  be  veiy  cer- 
tainly considered  a  type  of  haptism.  The  ultimate  de- 
sign of  this  mode  of  arguing  will  not  escape  the  intelli- 
gent reader ; — it  is  simply  an  endeavour  by  slow  sap 
to  weaken  the  anthorifcy  of  some  of  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  to  leave  it  to  be  inferred  that  our 
Lord  Himself  in  recognizing  and  even  giving  sanction 
to  such  applications  of  Scripture  (Matt.  xii.  40,  John 
iii.  14 ;  comp.  eh.  vi.  58),  either  condescended  to  adopt 
forms  of  illustration  which  He  must  have  felt  to  be  un- 
trustworthy, or  else  really  in  this  did  not  rise  wholly 
above  tlie  cnlture  of  His  own  times.  Now  at  present, 
without  at  all  desiring  to  press  what  we  have  not  yet 
discussed — tlie  inspiration  of  Scripture — we  do  very 
earnestly  call  upon  those  who  are  not  yet  prepared 
wholly  to  fling  off  their  allegiance  to  Scripture,  to  bear 
in   mind   the  following  facts : — (a)   Tljat  our  Blessed 
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Lord  Himself  referred  to  tlie  Brazen  Seri>ent  as  typical 
of  His  being  raised  aloft,  and  that  He  illustrated  the 
mystery  of  His  own  abode  in  the  chambers  of  the  earth 
by  an  event  of  the  past  which  He  Himself  was  pleased 
to  denominate  as  a  sign, — tlie  only  sign  that  was  to  be 
vouchsafed  to  the  veneration  that  then  was  seeking  Ibr 
one;  (5)  that  the  Evangelists  recognize  the  existence 
and  significance  of  types  in  reference  to  our  Lord  (Matt, 
ii.  15;  John  xix.  36);  (c)  that  the  teaching  of  St.  Panl 
is  pervaded  by  references  to  this  form  of  what  has  been 
termed  "  acted  prophecies  "  (Rom.  v.  14  seq. ;  1  Cor.  v. 
7,  X.  2  seq. ;  Gal.  iv.  2i  seq. ;  Col.  ii.  11) ;  (^  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  one  con- 
tinued elucidation  of  the  spiritual  significance  of  the 
principal  features  of  the  Levitieal  law :  its  sacrifices, 
rites,  and  priests  were  all  the  shadows  and  typical  re- 
semblances of  good  things  to  come  (Heb.  x.  1) ;  {e)  that 
St.  Peter  plainly  and  distinctly  declares  that  the  water 
of  the  Flood  is  typical  of  baptism  (1  Pet.  iii.  21) ;  (/) 
that  in  the  last  and  most  mysterious  revelation  of  Grod 
to  man  the  very  realms  of  blessedness  and  glory  are 
designated  by  a  name  and  specified  by  allusions  (Rev. 
xxi.  22)  which  warrant  our  recognizing  in  the  Holy 
City  on  earth,  the  "  Jerusalem  that  now  is,"  a  type  of 
that  Heavenly  City  which  God  hath  prepared  for  the 
faithful  (Heb,  xi.  16),  a  similitude  of  the  Jerusalem  that 
is  above,  a  shadow  of  the  incorruptible  inheritance  of 
the  servants  and  children  of  God. 

When  we  dwell  calmly  npon  these  things,  when  we 
observe  further  how,  not  only  thus  directly  and  explic- 
itly, but  how,  also,  indirectly  and  by  allusion,  nearly 
every  writer  in  the  N'ew  Testament  bears  witness  to 
the  existence  and  significance  of  types,  how  it  tinges 
their  language  of  consolation  (Rev.  xxi.  2  seq.),  and 
gives  force  to  their  exhortations  (Heb.  iv.  14) ;  when 
we  finally  note  how  the  very  Eternal  Spirit  of  God,  by 
whom  they  were  inspired,  is  specially  declared  to  have 
vouchsafed  thus  to  involve  in  the  ceremonies  of  the 
past  the  deep  tniths  of  the  future  (Heb.  ix.  8), — when 
we  calmly  consider  the  cumulative  force  of  all  these 
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examples  and  all  these  testimonies,  we  may  perhaps 
be  induced  to  pause  before  we  adopt  the  sweeping 
statements  tliat  have  been  made  in  reference  to  the 
whole  system  of  typology.  "We  may  admit  that  types 
may  have  been  often  injudiciously  applied,  that  it  may 
be  difficult  to  fix  bounds  to  their  use  or  to  specify  the 
meaeui'e  of  their  aptitude,  and  yet  we  may  indeed  se- 
riously ask  for  time  to  consider  whether  such  recogni- 
tions of  the  deeper  meanings  of  Scripture  thus  vouch- 
safed to  us,  and  thus  sanctioned  by  our  Lord  and  His 
Apostles,  are  to  be  given  up  at  once  because  they  are 
thought  to  come  in  collision  with  modem  views  of 
Scripture  and  modern  canons  of  interpretation.  Our 
opponents  may  well  be  anxious  to  get  rid  of  the  whole 
system  of  types ;  we  can  understand  their  anxiety,  we 
can  even  find  reasons  for  the  sort  of  desperation  that 
scmplee  not  to  represent  what  was  once  sanctioned  by 
our  Lord  and  His  Apostles  as  now  either  mischievous 
or  inapplicable.  It  is  felt  that  if  typology  is  admitted, 
the  assertion  that  Scripture  has  but  one  meaning  is  in- 
validated. It  is  seen  cleai-Iy  enough  that  if  it  can  be 
shown,  within  any  reasonable  degree  of  probability, 
that  the  details  of  a  past  dispensation  were  regarded 
by  the  firet  teachers  of  Christianity  as  veritable  types 
and  symbols  of  things  that  had  now  come,  then  the  re- 
cognition of  further  and  deeper  meanings  in  Scripture, 
of  secondary  senses  and  ultimate  significations,  must 
directly  and  inevitably  follow,  and  the  rule  that  the 
Bible  18  to  be  interpreted  like  any  other  book  at  once 
be  shown  to  be,  what  it  certainly  is,  inapplicable.  Need 
we  wonder  then  that  every  efibrt  has  been  made  to  de- 
nounce a  system  so  obstructive  to  modem  innovations ; 
need  we  be  surprised  that  the  rejection  of  what  is  thus 
accredited  has  been  as  persistent  as  it  would  now  seem 
proved  to  be  both  unreasonable  and  without  success  ? 

(3.)  Our  third  subject  for  consideration,  the  existence 
of  deeper  meanings  in  Scripture,  even  in  what  might 
seem  simple  historical  statements,  follows  very  natural- 
ly after  what  has  been  jnst  discussed.  Here  again  we 
can  adopt  no  more  convincing  mode  of  demonstration 
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than  is  supplied  by  an  appeal  to  Sci-ipture.  Yet  we 
may  not  unprofitably  make  one  or  two  preliminary 
comments.  In  the  first  place,  is  not  tliia  assertion  of  a 
oneness  of  meaning  in  the  written  words  of  an  intelli- 
gent author  open  to  some  discussion  ?  Is  it  at  all  clear, 
even  in  the  case  of  uninspired  writerB,  that  the  primary 
and  literal  meaning  is  the  only  meaning  which  is  to  be 
recognized  in  their  words  1  Is  it  so  ■wholly  inconceiv- 
able that  more  meaning  than  one  may  have  been  actu- 
ally designed  at  the  time  of  writing,  and  that,  conjoint- 
ly with  a  leading  and  primary  meaning,  a  secondary 
and  subordinate  raeaning  may  have  been  felt,  recog- 
nized, and  intended?  Nay,  can  we  be  perfectly  cer- 
tain tliat  even  words  may  not  have  been  specially  or 
instinctively  chosen  which  should  leave  this  seeondary 
meaning  fairly  distinct  and  fairly  recognizable?  ,It 
wovdd  not  be  difficult  to  substantiate  me  justice  of 
these  queries  by  actual  examples  from  the  writings  of 
any  ot  the  greater  authors  whether  of  our  own  or  some 
other  countiy.  Still  less  difficult  would  it  be  fo  show 
that  in  very  many  passages  meanings  must  certainly  be 
admitted  which  it  may  be  probable  were  not  intended 
by  tlie  writer,  but  which  nevertheless  by  their  force  and 
pertinence  make  it  frequently  doubtful  whether  what 
has  been  assumed  to  be  the  primary  meaning  of  the 
words  is  really  to  be  deemed  so,  and  whether  what  is 
judged  to  be  an  application  may  not  really  represent 
flie  tmest  aspects  of  the  mind  and  intentions  of  the 
author. 

Let  us  add  this  second  remark,  that  the  instances 
in  which  words  have  been  found  to  involve  meanings, 
not  recognized  at  the  time  by  reader  or  by  writer,  but 
which  aJter-circumstances  have  shown  were  really  to 
be  regarded  as  meanings,  are  by  no  means  few  or  ex- 
ceptional. The  whole  group  of  illustrations  supplied 
by  "  ominata  verba,"  the  whole  class  of  cases  wvhieh 
belong  to  that  sort  of  unconscious  prescience  which  is 
often  found  in  minds  of  higher  strain,  the  various  in- 
stances where  glimpses  of  yet  undiscovered  relations 
have  given  a  tmge  to  expressions  which  will  only  be 
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fully  understood  and  realized  when  those  relations  are 
themselves  fully  known, — all  these  things,  and  many 
more  than  these,  might  be  adduced  aa  illustrative  of 
the  deeper  meanings  that  are  often  fovmd  to  lie  in  the 
words  of  mere  uninspired  men.  Such  meanings  neither 
they  nor  their  own  contemporaries  may  have  distinctly 
recognized,  but  meanings  they  are  notwithstanding ; 
not  merely  applications  or  extensions,  but  meanings 
in  the  simple  and  regular  acceptation  of  the  term. 
How  this  is  to  be  accounted  for,  we  are  not  called  upon 
to  show.  We  will  not  speculate  how  far  the  great  and 
the  good  of  every  age  and  nation  may  have  been  moved 
by  the  inworting  Spirit  of  God  to  declare  truths  of 
wider  application  than  they  themselves  mav  have  felt 
or  realized ;  we  will  not  seek  to  estimate  tne  varying 
degrees  of  that  power  of  partially  foreseeing  future 
relations  which  long  and  patient  study  of  the  past  and 
the  present  has  sometimes  been  found  to  impart.  All 
such  things  are  probably  beyond  our  grasp,  and  would 
most  likely  be  found  to  elude  our  present  powers  and 
present  means  of  appreciation,  with  reasons  we  vrill 
not  embarrass  ourselves ;  we  will  be  satisfied  with  sim- 
ply calhng  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  existence  of 
such  phenomena  as  that  of  words  having  deeper  and 
fuller  meanings  than  they  were  understood  to  have  at 
first  is  not  only  not  to  be  denied,  but  may  even  be 
deemed  matter  of  something  more  than  occasional  ex- 
perience. 

The  two  foregoing  observations  wiU,  perhaps,  have 
in  some  measure  prepared  us  for  forming  a  more  just 
estimate  of  the  further  and  second  meanings  that  have 
been  attributed  to  the  words  of  Scripture.  If  it  be 
admitted  that  some  of  the  phenomena  to  which  we  have 
alluded  are  occasionally  to  be  recognized  in  purely 
human  writings,  is  it  altogether  strange  that  in  a  reve- 
lation from  God  the  same  Siould  exist  in  fuller  measures, 
and  under  still  clearer  aspects  ?  If  the  many-sidedness, 
mobility,  and  varied  powers  of  combination  existing 
in  the  human  mind,  appear  at  times  to  invest  words 
ivritten  or  spoken  with  a  significance  of  a  fuller  and 
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deeper  kind  than  may  at  first  be  recognized,  are  we  to 
he  surprised  if  sometning  similar  in  kind,  but  higher 
in  degree,  is  to  be  obseiTed  in  the  language  of  Holy 
Scripture  ?  Is  the  Divine  mind  not  to  have  influences 
which  are  conceded  to  the  human  ?  Are  the  words 
of  Prophets  or  Evangelists  to  be  less  pregnant  in  mean- 
ing, or  more  circumscribed  in  their  applications,  than 
those  of  poets  and  philosophers  ?  Witliout  assuming 
one  attribute  in  the  Scripture  beyond  what  all  our 
more  reasonable  opponents  would  be  willing  to  concede, 
without  claiming  more  for  it  than  to  he  considered  a 
revelation  from  God,  a  communication  from  the  Divine 
mind  to  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men,  we  may  Justly 
claim  some  hearing  for  this  form  of  the  d  priori  ara^- 
ment ;  we  may  with  reason  ask  all  fair  disputants  whef£er 
they  are  prepared  positively  to  deny,  in  the  case  of  a 
communication  directly  or  even  indirectly  from  God, 
the  probability  of  our  fanding  there  some  enhancement 
of  the  higher  characteristics  and  more  remarkable  phe- 
nomena that  have  been  recognized  in  communications  of 
man  to  men  ? 

When  we  leave  these  a  priori  considerations,  and 
turn  to  definite  examples  and  illustrations,  our  antici- 
pations cannot  be  said  to  have  disappointed  us.  "We 
have  really  an  aflnence  of  examples  of  second  and 
deeper  meanings  being  deliberately  assigned  to  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  diat  might  have  been  otherwise 
deemed  to  have  only  the  one  simple  or  historical  mean- 
ing that  seems  first  to  present  itself.  Let  ue  select  two 
or  three  instances.  Is  it  possible  to  deny  that  our  Lord 
Himself  discloses,  in  what  mi^t  have  been  deemed  a 
mere  title  of  Jfiovah  under  His  aspects  of  relation  to 
favoured  worshippers,  a  meaning  so  full  and  so  deep 
that  it  formed  the  basis  of  an  argument  (Matt.  xxii.  31 
seq. ;  Mark  xii.  24  seq. ;  Luke  xx.  37  seo)  'i  The  famil- 
iar titular  designation  is  shown  to  be  the  vehicle  of  a 
spiritual  truth  of  the  ■widest  application ;  the  apparently 
mere  recapitulation  of  the  names  of  a  son,  a  fatter,  and 
a  grandfather,  in  connexion  with  the  God  whose  ser- 
vants they  were,  and  whom  they  WOTshipped,  is  not 
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only  urged  as  proving  a  fundamental  doctrine,  but  is 
tacitly  acknowledged  to  have  done  so  by  gainsayers 
and  opponents  (Luke  xx.  39).  And  further,  let  it  he 
observed,  that  it  is  clearly  implied  that  this  was  no 
deeply-hidden  meaning,  no  profound  interpretation, 
which  it  might  require  a  special  revelation  to  disclcMe, 
but  that  it  was  a  meaning  which  really  ought  to  have 
been  recognized  by  a  deeper  reader, — at  any  rate  that 
not  to  have  done  so  argued  as  plain  an  ignorance  of 
the  Written  Word  as  it  did  of  the  power  and  opera- 
tions of  God  (Matt.  xxii.  29).  Let  this  really  "  preroga- 
tive "  example  be  fairly  considered  and  properly  esti- 
mated, and  then  let  it  be  asked  if  the  existence  of  deeper 
meanings  in  Scripture  can  consistently  be  denied  by 
any  who  profess  a  belief  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  It 
seems  to  us  that  this  is  a  plain  case  of  a  dilemma : 
either  with  Strauss  and  Hase  we  must  regard  the  argu- 
ment as  an  example  of  Kabbinieal  sophistry, — and  so, 
as  Meyer  reminds  usj  be  prepared  to  sacrifice  the  char- 
acter and  dignity  of  onr  Lord, — or  we  must  admit  that, 
in  some  cases  at  least,  there  is  more  in  Scripture  than 
the  mere  literal  sense  of  the  words. 

Such  an  example  opens  the  way  for  the  introduction 
of  others,  which,  without  this  prerogative  instance,  could 
not  have  been  strongly  urged,  except  on  assumptions 
which,  in  our  present  position  in  the  argument,  it  would 
not  be  logically  consistent  to  make.  By  being  associ- 
ated, however,  with  the  present  example,  they  certainly 
seem  to  be  of  some  force  and  validity  in  confirming  onr 
present  assertion,  and,  to  say  the  very  least,  can  be 
more  easily  explained  on  that  hypothesis  than  on  any 
other  that  has  yet  been  assigned.  Let  us  specify  Matt. 
ii.  16,  Now  the  question  presents  itself  in  the  follow- 
ing form : — ^le  not  this  an  example  furnished  by  the 
Apostle  of  what  we  have  already  seen  must  be  recog- 
nized in  an  example  vouchsafed  by  his  Lord  ?  Is  not 
this  a  case  of  deeper  meaning !  Do  not  the  words  of 
Hosea,  the  second  meaning  of  which  was  doubtless  not 
more  apparent  even  to  the  prophet  himself  than  it  was 
to  hia  earlier  readers,  seem  only  to  have  a  simple  hia- 
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torical  reference  to  the  earthly  Israel  ?  and  yet  do  they 
not  really  involve  a  further  and  typical  reference  to 
Him  who  was  truly  and  essentially  what  Israel  was  gra- 
ciously denominated  (Exod.  iv.  22 ;  comp.  Jerem.  xxxi. 
9),  and  of  whom  Israel  was  a  type  and  a  shadow  ?  So, 
at  any  rate,  St,  Matthew  plainly  asserts.  Which,  then, 
of  these  hypotheses  do  we  think  most  prohable, — that 
St.  Matthew  erroneously  ascribed  a  meaning  to  words 
which  they  do  not  and  were  not  intended  to  bear,  that 
the  two  chapters  are  an  interpolation  {for  such  an  hypo- 
thesis has  been  advanced),  or  that  they  supply  an  in- 
stance of  a  second  and  typical  meaning  in  words  of  a 
simply  historical  aspect,  and  that  a  truth  is  here  disclosed 
by  an  Apostle  similar  to  what  we  have  already  seen 
has  been  clearly  disclosed  by  our  Lord  ? 

Let  us  take  yet  another,  and  that,  as  it  might  be 
thought,  a  very  hopeless  instance.  St.  Paul,  in  his 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  (ch.  iv.  8),  not  only  makes  a 
citation  from  a  rsaira,  which  at  the  part  in  question 
appears  to  have  a  simple  historical  reference  to  some 
event  of  the  time  (perhaps  the  taking  of  Kabbah),  but 
even  alters  the  words  of  the  original,  so  as  to  make  its 
application  to  our  Lord  more  pertinent  and  teUing, 
What  are  we  to  say  of  such  a  case  ?  Does  it  not  realfy 
look  like  an  instance  of  almost  unwarrantable  accom- 
modation ?  Does  it  not  seem  as  if  we  had  now  fairly 
fallen  npon  the  point  of  our  own  sword,  and  that,  in 
citing  an  example  of  a  second  meaning,  we  had  unwit- 
tingly selected  one  in  which  the  very  alteration  shows 
that  the  words  did  not  originally  have  the  meaning  now 
attributed  to  them  ?  Before  we  thus  yield,  let  us  at 
any  rate  state  the  case,  and  leave  the  fair  reader  to  form 
his  own  opinion.  Without  at  present  assuming  the 
existence  of  any  influence  which  would  have  directly 
prevented  the  Apostle  from  so  seriously  misunder- 
standing and  80  gravely  misapplying  a  passage  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  only  assuming  it  as  proved  that 
there  is  one  authentic  instance  of  words  of  Scripture 
bearing  a  further  meaning  than  meets  tlie  eye,  we  now 
ask  which  is  to  be  judged  as  most  likely :  that  the 
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Apofitlo  to  substantiate  a  statement,  which  could  have 
been  easily  substantiated  by  other  passages,  deliberately 
altered  a  portion  of  Scripture  which  had  no  reference 
to  the  matter  before  him,  or  tliat  ho  rightly  assigned 
to  a,  seemingly  historical  passage  from  aPsahn,  wliich 
(be  it  observed),  in  its  original  scope,  has  every  appear- 
ance of  being  prophetic  and  Messianic,  a  deeper  mean- 
ing than  the  ■words  seem  to  bear  (such  a  meaning  being 
in  one  "case,  at  least,  admitted  to  exist),  and  tliat  he 
altered  the  form  of  the  words  to  mate  more  palpable 
and  evident  the  meaning  which  he  knew  they  involved  ? 
We  have  no  anxiety  as  to  the  decision  in  the  case  of 

any  calm-judging  and  unbiafsed  reader One 

further  remant  we  may  make  in  conclusion,  and  it  is 
a  remark  of  some  little  importance,  viz.,  that  if  the 

E resent  instance  be  deemed  an  example  of  Scripture 
aving  a  second  and  deeper,  as  well  as  a  first  and  more 
simple  meaning,  it  must  also  be  regarded  as  an  exam- 
ple of  an  authoritative  change  in  uie  exact  words  of  a 
quotation,— the  change  being  designed  to  bring  up  the 
underlying  meaning  which  was  known  to  exist,  and  to 
place  it  with  more  distinctness  before  the  mind  of  the 
graieral  reader. 

in.  Having  thus,  as  it  would  seem,  substantiated 
our  assertion  that  deeper  meanings  lie  in  Scripture 
than  appear  on  the  surface,  and  that  this  may  be 
properly  considered  as  in  part  accounting  for  the 
existence  of  somo-  of  those  difflculties  and  diversities 
which  are  met  with  in  Scripture  interpretation,  we  now 
pass  to  the  third  assertion  relative  to  the  subject,  viz., 
that  Scripture  is  divinely  inspired. 

Hero  we  enter  upon  a  wide  subject,  which  may 
with  reason  claim  for  itself  a  separate  and  independent 
esBay,  and  which  cerf&inly  ought  fully  to  be  disposed  of 
before  any  rules  bearing  upon  interpretation  can  prop- 
erly be  laid  down.  As  a  longer  discussion  of  this  subject 
will  be  found  in  another  portion  of  our  volume,  we 
will  here  only  make  a  very  few  general  remarks  upon 
inspiration  as  immediately  bearing  upon  interpretation, 
and  more  especially  upon  the  estimate  formed  of  its 
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natoreiand  extent  by  the  advocates  of  the  sjatem  of 
Scriptural  exegesis  uow  under  onr  consideration. 

In  the  outset,  let  it  be  said  that  we  heartily  concur 
wJtli  the  majority  of  our  opponents  in  rejecting  all 
theories  of  inspiration,  and  in  sweeping  aside  all  those 
distinctions  and  definitions  which,  only  in  too  many 
cases,  have  been  merely  called  forth  by  emergencies, 
and  drawn  up  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  meet  real 
and  supposed  difficulties.  The  remark  probably  is 
just,  that  most  of  the  current  explanations  err  more 
especially  in  attempting  to  define  what,  though  real, 
is  incapable  of  being  defined  in  an  exact  manner. 
Hence  all  such  terms  as  "mechanical"  and  "dy- 
namical" inspiration,  and  all  the  theories  that  have 
grown  round  these  epithets, — all  such  distinctions  as 
inspirations  of  superintendence,  inspirations  of  sug- 
gestion, and  so  forth, — all  attempts  again  to  draw  lines 
of  demarcation  between  the  inspiration  of  the  books 
of  Scripture  themselves  and  the  inspiration  of  the 
authors  of  which  those  books  were  results,  may  be 
most  profitably  dismissed  from  our  thoughts,  and  the 
whole  subject  calmly  reconsidered  from  what  may  be 
termed  a  Scriptural  point  of  view.  The  holy  Volume 
itself  shall  explain  to  us  the  nature  of  that  influence 
by  which  it  is  pervaded  and  quickened. 

8.  Thus  far  we  are  perfectly  in  accord  with  our 
opponents.  We  are  agreed  on  both  sides  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  inspiration  in  reference  to  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  we  are  further  agreed  that  the  Scriptures 
themselves  are  tlie  best  sources  of  information  on  the 
subject.  Here,  however,  all  agreement  completely 
ceases.  When  vre  invite  our  opponents  to  go  with  us 
to  the  Scriptures  to  discuss  tbeir  statements  on  the 
subject  before  us,  and  to  compare  the  inferences  and 
deductions  that  either  side  may  make  from  them,  we 
at  once  find  that  by  an  appeal  to  Scripture  we  and  our 
opponents  mean  something  utterly  and  entirely  dif- 
ferent. We  mean  a  consideration  of  what  Scripture 
says  about  itself:  we  find  that  they  mean  a  stock- 
taking of  its  errors  and  inaccuracies,  of  its  antagonisms 
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with  science  and  its  oppositions  to  history, — all  which 
they  tell  us  must  first  be  estimated,  and  with  all  which 
they  urge,  that  inspiration,  he  it  whatever  it  may, 
njust  he  reconcilable  and  harmonized.  In  a  word,  botlt 
sides  have  started  from  the  first  on  widely  different 
assumptions.  We  assume  that  what  Scripture  says  is 
trustworthy,  and  so  conceive  that  it  may  bo  fittingly 
appealed  to  as  a  witness  concerning  its  own  character- 
istics ;  they  assume  tiat  it  abounds  in  errors  and  in- 
congruities, and  suggest  that  the  number  and  nature 
of  these  ouglit  to  be  generally  ascertained  before  any 
further  step  can  he  taken,  or  any  opinion  safely  arrived 
at  on  the  whole  subject.  Such  seems  a  fair  estimate  of 
the  position  and  attitude  of  the  two  contending  parties. 

If  this  statement  of  our  relative  positions  be  just, 
ifc  seems  perfectly  clear  that  several  different  lines  of 
argument  may  be  adopted.  We  may  examine  the 
grounds  on  which  their  assumption  rests,  or  endeavour 
to  establish  the  validity  of  our  own.  We  may  deny 
that  any  errors  or  inaccuracies  exist,  and  throw  upon 
them  the  onus  probandi,  or  we  may  take  the  most 
popular  and  teUing  instances  in  their  enumeration  and 
endeavour  to  discover  by  fair  investigation  how  far 
they  deserve  their  position,  and  how  far  prejudice  and 
exaggeration  may  not  have  been  at  work  on  their  side, 
as  conservatism  and  accommodation  on  ours.  All 
these  are  courses  which  may  be  adopted  with  more  or 
less  advantage,  but  any  one  of  which  would  occupy 
far  more  space  than  we  can  afford  for  this  portion  of 
our  subject.  We  must  satisfy  ourselves,  on  the  present 
occasion,  with  making,  on  the  one  hand,  a  few  affirmar 
tive  comments  upon  the  nature,  degree,  and  limits  of 
the  inspiration  which  we  assign  to  the  Scripture  ;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  a  few  negative  comments  upon 
counter-statements  advanced  by  opponents,  which  seem 
more  than  usually  untrustworthy. 

To  begin  with  the  negative  side,  let  us  observe,  in 
the  first  place,  that  nothing  can  really  he  less  tenable 
than  the  assertion  that  there  is  no  foundation  in  the 
Gospels  or  Epistles  for  any  of  the  higher  or  super- 
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natural  views^of  inspiration.  It  is  a  perfectly  intel- 
lifijible  line  of  argument  to  assert  that  for  the  testimony 
of  any  book  upon  its  own  nature  and  characteristics  to 
be  worth  anything,  it  must  first  be  shown  that  the  book 
can  fully  be  relied  on:  it  is  quite  consistent  with  fair 
reasoning  to  refuse  to  accept  as  final  or  conclusive  the 
evidence  of  what  it  may  be  contended  has  been  shown 
to  be  a  damaged  witness.  Such  modes  of  argument 
are  quite  fair  and  intelligible,  and  as  such  we  have  no 
fault  to  find  with  them ;  but  to  make  a|  the  oatset  an 
assertion,  such  as  we  are  now  considering, — to  prej- 
udice the  minds  of  the  inexperienced  by  an  affirma- 
tion, which,  if  believed,  cannot  fail  to  prodnce  the 
strongest  possible  effect,  and  which  all  the  time  is  the 
very  reverse  of  what  is  the  fact,  is  indeed  very  like 
that  "random  scattering  of  uneasiness"  which  has 
been  attributed  to  our  opponents,*  and  which  such 
cases  as  the  present  go  very  far  to  substantiate.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  that  those  wlio  make  such  assertions 
can  be  ignorant  of  the  terms  in  which  our  Lord  is 
represented  by  the  Gospels  to  have  spoken  about  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  cannot  surely  be 
forgotten  that  He  said  that  they  "  could  not  be 
broken  "  (John  x.  35),  and  that  when  he  so  spake  He 
was  using  Scripture  in  a  manner  that  almost  vouched 
for  its  verbal  and  literal  infallibility.  It  cannot  have 
been  -overlooked  that  when  He  was  citing  the  words  of 
David  He  defined  the  divine  influence  under  which 
those  words  were  uttered  (Mark  sii.  36).  Does  not  an 
Evangelist  record  His  promise  to  His  Apostles  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  "  should  teach  them  all  things,  and 
bring  all  thin^  which  He  said  to  them  to  their  re- 
membrance" Q"ohn  xiv.  26)?  and  does  not  that  same 
EvangeHst  mention  the  yet  more  inclusive  promise 
that  the  same  Eternal  Spirit  should  lead  the  Disciples 
into  "the  whole  truth  "  (John  svi.  13)?  and  are  such 
words  to  be  explained  away  or  to  be  limited?  Does, 
not  the  same  writer  further  tell  us  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  was  almost  visibly  given  to  the  Apostles  by  the 
*  See  Moberl;,  Prclace  lu  '  Sennoag  on  tbe  Beatitudes,'  p.  iL 
20* 
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Lord  Himself  (J^ohn  xx.  22)  ?  and  does  not  another 
Evangelist  tell  of  the  completed  fulness  of  that  gift,  and 
of  men  so  visibly  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit  that  the 
lips  of  bystanders  and  strangers  bore  their  ready  and 
amazed  testimony?  Have  we  no  foundation  for  assert- 
ing a  higher  inspiration  when  eleven  men  are  told  by 
a  parting  Lord  that  they  are  to  be  his  witnesses,  and 
that  they  are  to  receive  stipematural  assistance  for 
their  mission  ?  Is  testimony  to  be  confined  to  words 
spoken,  and  to  be  denied  to  words  written  ?  Did  the 
power  that  glowed  in  the  heart  of  the  speaker  die  out 
when  he  took  np  the  pen  of  the  writer?  Was  not, 
again,  the  "  demonstration  of  the  Spirit "  laid  claim  to 
by  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  ii.  4) ;  was  it  not  "  God's  wisdom  " 
that  he  spake  (ver.  1)  ?  Does  lie  not  plainly  say  that 
the  things  "  which  God  prepared  for  those  that  love 
Him,"  His  purposes  of  mercy  and  counsels  of  love, 
were  revealed  to  him  by  God  through  the  agency  of 
the  Spirit  (ver.  10)?  and  does  he  not  enhance  his 
declaration  not  only  by  affinnatively  stating  from 
whom  his  teaching  was  directly  imparted,  bat  by 
stating,  on  the  negative  side,  that  to  man's  wisdom  he 
owed  it  not?  Yea,  and  lest  it  should  be  thought  that 
such  high  prerogatives  belonged  only  to  words  spoken 
by  the  lips,  does  not  the  same  Apostle  guard  himself, 
as  it  were,  by  claiming  for  his  written  words  an  origin 
equally  Divine?  and  does  he  not  make  the  recognition 
of  this  a  very  test  of  illumination  and  spirituality 
(1  Cor.  xiv.  37)  ?  "We  pause,  not  from  lack  of  further 
statements,  but  from  the  feeling  that  quite  enough  has 
been  said  to  lead  any  fair  reader  to  pronounce  the 
assertion  of  there  being  "no  foundation"  in  the 
Gospels  or  Epistles  for  any  of  the  higher  or  super- 
natural views  of  inspiration  contrary  to  evidence,  and 
perhaps  even  to  admit  that  such  assertions,  where 
Ignorance  cannot  be  pleaded  in  extenuation,  are  not  to 
be  deemed  consistent  with  fair  and  creditable  argu- 
ment. To  deny  the  worth  or  validity  of  such  testimony 
is  perfectly  compatible  with  fair  controversy ;  to  denv 
its  existence  in  the  teeth  of  such  evidence,  —  and  such 
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evidence  is  known  and  patent,  —  can  only  be  d 
to  give  a  bias  to  a  reader,  and  to  raise  up  antecedent 
projudicea  in  reference  to  subjects  and  opinions  after- 
wards to  be  introduced.  How  far  such  a  mode  of 
deaKng  with  grave  questions  is  just  or  defensible,  we 
will  leave  others  to  decide. 

Let  ua  make  a  second  remark  of  a  somewhat  simi- 
lar character,  and  earnestly  protest  against  hazy  and 
indefinite  modes  of  speaking  about  the  testimony  of 
the  Church  in  reference  to  me  doctrine  of  inspiration. 
Whether  the  Church  is  right  or  wrong  in  its  estimate 
of  the  nature  and  limits  ot  this  gift,  is  certainly  a  ques- 
tion which  those  who  feel  the  necessity  of  inquiry  are 
perfectly  at  liberty  to  entertain.  We  may  pity  a  state 
of  mind  that  is  not  moved  by  such  authority,  and  we 
may  suspect  it  to  be  ill-balanced ;  but  we  do  not  com- 
plain of  such  a  mode  of  proceeding.  If  a  man  wishes 
to  find  out  whether  the  Early  Church,  for  instance,  is 
right  or  wrong  in  its  estimate  of  a  principle  or  a  doc- 
trine, let  Iiim  {in  a  serious  and  anxious  spirit)  com- 
mence his  investigation,  but  let  him  not  seek  by  vague 
and  indefinite  language  to  make  it  first  doubtfal  whether 
the  Early  Church  really  did  form  any  estimate  at  all, — 
when  that  estimate  is  plainly  set  down  in  black  and 
white  in  fifty  difi'erent  treatises.  Let  us,  at  any  rate, 
have  a  clear  understanding  on  the  question  at  issue, 
and  agree  as  honest  men  to  throw  no  doubts  upon  sim- 
ple matters  of  simplest  fact.  Now,  when  we  are  told 
that  the  term  inspiration  is  but  of  yesterday,  and  more 
especially  that  the  question  of  inspiration  was  not  de- 
termined by  Fathers  of  the  Church,  we  do  seem  justi- 
fied in  protesting  against  such  really  unfair  attempts  to 
gain  over  those  who  have  neither  the  time,  the  knowl- 
edge, nor  perhaps  the  will,  to  test  the  truth  of  the  asser- 
tion. Let  there  be  no  mistake  on  this  subject.  The 
Fathers  of  the  Church  may  be  right  or  they  may  be 
wrong ;  but,  at  any  rate,  on  this  topic  they  have  spoken 
most  fi-equently  and  most  plainly,  and  if  any  question 
in  the  world  may  be  considered  determined  by  them 
this  certainly  is  one.    The  Apostolical  Fathers  term  the 
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Scriptures  "  the  true  sayinga  "  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (Ciem. 
Rom.  ad  Cor.  i.  45).  In  quoting  passages  from  the  Old 
Testament  they  often  use  the  significant  fonnula  "  the 
Holy  Ghost  saith."  Those  that  followed  them  used 
their  language,  Justin  Martyr  describes  the  nature  of 
inspiration,  and  even  hints  at  its  limits  {Cohort.  §  8) ; 
Iren^ns  speaks  of  the  Scriptures  as  "spoken  by  the 
Word  of  God  and  His  Spirit"  {Seer.  ii.  38.  2);  and 
even  attributes  to  the  foresight  of  the  Eternal  Spirit  the 
choice  of  this  rather  than  ttiat  mode  of  expression  in 
the  opening  words  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  {Ifter.  iii. 
16.  2).  In  quoting  a  prophet,  Clement  of  Alexandria 
pauses  to  correct  himself,  and  say  it  was  not  so  mach 
the  prophet  as  the  Holy  Spirit  in  him  (Cohort.  §  8,  p. 
66),  and  on  the  question  of  Scripture  infallibility  and 
perfection  he  is  no  less  precise  and  definite  {Cohort.^  9, 
p.  68 ;  Strom,  ii.  p.  432,  vii.  p.  897,  ed.  Potter).  Ter- 
tullian  and  Cyprian  carry  onward  the  common  senti- 
ment ;  those  who  follow  them  reiterate  the  same  so  fre- 
quently and  so  definitively  that  we  become  embar- 
rassed by  the  very  afflnence  of  our  examples.  Euse- 
bius  of  CEesarea  deals  even  with  technicalities,  and 
brands  those  who  dared  to  say  that  the  writers  of 
Scripture  put  one  name  in  the  place  of  another  (Com- 
ment, in  Psalm,  xxxiii.,  ed.  Montf.).  Augustine  states 
most  explicitly  his  views  on  the  whole  subject,  and 
asserts  the  infalhbility  of  Scripture  in  language  which 
the  strongest  asserter  of  the  so-called  bibliolatiy  of  the 
day  could  not  desire  to  see  made  more  definite  or  un- 
qualified (see  for  example  £}pist.  Ixxxii.  3,  torn.  ii.  p. 
285,  ed.  Eened.  2).  .  .  Again  we  pause.  We  could  con- 
tinue such  quotations  almost  indefinitely.  We  could  put 
our  fingers  positively  on  hundreds  of  such  passages  in 
the  writings  of  the  Fathers  of  the  first  five  or  six  cen- 
turies ;  we  could  quote  the  language  of  early  Councils ; 
we  could  point  to  the  silent  testimony  of  early  contro- 
versies, each  side  claiming  Scripture  to  he  that  from 
which  there  could  be  no  appeal ;  we  could  even  call  in 
heretics,  and  prove  from  their  own  defences  of  their 
own  tenets,  from  their  own  admissions  and  their  own 
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assumptions,  that  tho  iiispiration  of  Scripture  was  of 
all  subjects  one  that  was  conceived  thoroughly  settled 
and  agreed  upon.  Enough,  however,  has  perhaps  been 
said,  enough  quoted,  to  place  the  matter  bejona  doubt, 
and  to  make  this  perfectly  certain, — that  what  are 
called  high  views  of  inspiration  were  entertained  al- 
most unanimously  by  the  earlier  writers  of  the  Church- 
So  obvious,  indeed,  is  the  fact  that  wi-iters  like  Glrorer 
not  only  concede  the  fact  of  the  agreement  of  the  early 
writers,  and  admit  the  strong  opinions  tliey  held  on  the 
subject,  but  nse  it  as  a  very  ground  of  reproach  against 
them,  and  call  upon  ua  to  wonder  how  men  who  enter- 
tained such  high  views  on  the  inspiration  of  Scripture 
could  possibly  be  such  arbitrary  and  unfaithful  mter- 
preters. 

A  third  remark  may  he  made  on  the  negative  side 
by  way  of  complaint  thafc-we  find  so  little  weight  as- 
signed to  the  subjective  argument,  as  it  may  be  termed, 
for  the  inspiration  of  Scripture.  In  the  sceptical  writ- 
ings of  the  day  the  argument  is  rarely  stated  except  to 
be  dealt  with  as  a  form  of  a  natural  but  not  very  harm- 
less illusion.  Yet  it  isanargument  of  the  "greatest  force 
and  importance,  and  an  argument  which,  if  rightly 
handled,  it  is  much  easier  to  set  aside  than  to  answer. 
Is  it  nothing  that  the  Bible  has  spoken  to  millions  upon 
millions  of  hearts,  as  it  were  with  the  very  voice  of 
God  Himself?  Have  not  its  words  burned  within  till 
men  have  seen  palpably  the  Divine  in  that  which  spake 
to  them  ?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  convictions  on  the  nature 
of  the  Scriptures  deepen  with  deepeningetudy  of  them? 
Ask  the  simple  man  to  whom  the  Bible  has  long  be- 
come the  daily  friend  and  counsellor,  who  reads  and 
applies  what  he  reads  as  far  as  his  natural  powers  ena- 
ble him ;  ask  him  whether  longer  and  more  continued 
study  has  altered  to  any  extent  his  estimate  of  the 
Book  as  a  Divine  revelation.  What  is  the  invariable 
answer  1  The  Book  "  has  found  him ;"  it  has  consoled 
him  in  sorrows  for  which  there  seemed  no  consolation 
on  this  side  the  grave ;  it  has  wiped  away  tears  that  it 
seemed  could  only  be  wiped   away  in  that  far  land 
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where  sadness  shall  he  no  more;  it  has  pleaded  gently 
during  long  seasons  of  spiiitual  coldness ;  it  has  infused 
strength  in  hours  of  weakness ;  it  has  calmed  in  mo- 
ments of  excitement ;  it  has  given  to  better  emotions  a 
permanence,  and  to  stirred-up  feelings  a  reality  ;  it  has 
made  itself  felt  to  he  what  it  is ;  out  of  the  abundance 
of  his  heart  the  mouth  speaks,  and  he  tells  us  with  all 
the  accumulated  convictions  of  an  honest  mind,  that  if 
he  once  deemed  the  Bible  to  he  fully  inspired  on  the  tes- 
timony of  others,  now  he  knows  it  on  evidence  that  has 
been  brought  home  to  his  own  soul.  He  has  now  long 
had  the  witness  in  himself,  and  that  witness  he  feels 
and  knows  is  unchangeably  and  enduringly  true. 

Ask,  again,  the  professed  student  of  Scripture,  the 
scholar,  the  divine,  the  interpreter,  one  who,  to  what 
we  may  term  the  testimony  of  the  soul,  in  the  case  of 
the  less  cultivated  reader,  can  add  the  testimony  of  the 
mind  and  the  spirit, — ask  such  a  one  whether  increased 
familiarity  with  Scripture  has  quickened  or  obscured 
his  perception  of  the  Divine  within  it,  whether  it  has 
led  him  to  higher  or  to  lower  views  of  inspiration. 
Have  not,  we  may  perhaps  anxiously  ask,  the  difficul- 
ties of  Scripture  wearied  him,  its  seeming  discordances 
perplexed,  its  obscurities  depressed  him?  Have  not 
the  tenor  of  its  arguments,  and  the  seeming  want  of 
coherence  and  connexion  in  adjacent  sentences,  some- 
times awakened  uneasy  and  disquieting  thoughts? 
What  !S  almost  invariably  the  answer! — "No;  far 
otherwise."  Deepened  study  has  brought  its  blessing 
and  its  balm.  It  has  shown  how  what  might  seem  the 
greatest  difficulties  often  turn  merely  upon  oor  ignor- 
ance of  one  or  two  unrecorded  facta  or  relations ;  it  has 
conducted  to  standing-points  where  in  a  moment  all 
that  has  hitherto  seemed  confused  and  distorted  has 
arranged  itself  in  truest  symmetry  and  in  the  fairest 
perspective.  In  many  an  obscure  passage  our  student 
will  tell  ns  how  the  light  has  ofttimes  suddenly  broken, 
how  he  has  been  cheered  by  being  permitted  to  recog- 
nize and  identify  the  commingling  of  human  weakness 
and  Divine  power,  the  mighty  revelation  almost  t'*" 
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great  for  mortal  utterance,  the  "  earthen  vpssel "  almost 
parting  asunder  from  the  greatness  and  abundance  of 
the  heavenly  treasure  committed  to  it.  He  will  tell 
us,  again,  how  in  many  a  portion  where  the  logical 
connexion  has  seemed  suspended  or  doubtful, — iu  one 
of  those  discourses,  for  instance,  of  his  Lord  as  re- 
corded by  St.  John, — the  true  connexion  lias  at  length 
slowly  and  mysteriously  disclosed  itself,  how  he  Has 
perceived  and  realized  all.  For  a  while  he  has  felt 
himself  thinking  aa  his  Saviour  vouchsafed  to  think,  in 
part  beholding  truth  as  those  Divine  eyes  beheld  it ; 
for  a  brief  space  his  mind  has  seemed  to  be  consciously 
one  with  the  mind  of  Christ.  All  this  he  has  per- 
ceived and  felt.  And  he  will  tell  us,  perchance,  what 
has  often  been  the  sequel ;  how  he  has  risen  from  his 
desk  and  fallen  on  his  knees,  and  with  uplifted  voice 
blessed  and  adored  Almighty  God  for  His  gift  of  the 
Book  of  Life. 

Tlie  coid-hearted  may  smile  at  such  things,  the  so- 
called  philosophical  may  affect  to  account  for  them ; 
they  may  be  put  aside  as  illusions,  oi-  they  may  be  ex- 
plained away  as  projections  of  self  on  the  passive  page, 
unconscious  infusion  of  one's  own  feelings  and  emotions 
in  the  calm  words  that  meet  the  outward  eye.  All 
this  has  been  urged  against  such  testimony,  and  will 
ever  be  urged  even  to  the  very  end.  But  when  the 
end  does  come  the  truth  will  appear.  That  witnessing 
of  soul  and  spirit  will,  it  may  be,  rise  up  in  silent  judg- 
ment against  many  a  one  who  now  slights  it;  that  testi- 
mony so  often  rejected  as  self-engendered  and  fanciful, 
will  be  seen  to  have  been  real  and  heaven-born,  a  reflex 
image  of  an  eternal  truth,  a  part  and  a  portion  of  the 
surest  of  the  sure  things  of  God. 

9.  But  let  us  now  pass  from  the  negative  to  the 
positive,  and  make  a  few  affirmative  observations  on 
the  subject  before  us.  Let  us  begin,  not  with  a  theory, 
but  with  a  definition  and  a  statement  of  the  belief  that 
is  in  us.  If  asked  to  define  what  we  mean  by  tlie  in- 
spiration of  Scripture,  let  us  be  bold,  and  make  answer 
— that  fully  convinced  as  we  are  that  the  Scripture  is 
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the  revelation  through  human  media  of  the  intinite 
mind  of  God  to  the  finite  mind  of  man,  and  recognizing 
as  -we  do  both  a  human  and  a  Divine  element  in  the 
written  Word,  we  verily  believe  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
was  so  breathed  into  toe  mind  of  the  writer,  so  illu- 
mined hia  spirit  and  pervaded  hia  thoughts,  tliaf,  while 
nothing  that  individualized  him  as  man  Was  taken 
away,  everything  that  was  necessary  to  enable  liim  to 
declare  Divine  Truth  in  all  its  fulness  was  bestowed 
and  superadded.  And,  as  consonant  with  this,  we 
further  believe  that  this  influence  of  the  Spirit,  wheth- 
er by  illumination,  suggestion,  superintendence,  or  all 
combined,  extended  itse\i—^st,  to  the  enunciation 
of  sentiments  and  doctrines,  that  so  the  will  and  coun- 
sels of  God  should  not  be  a  matter  of  doubt,  but  of 
certain  knowledge ;  secondly,  to  statements,  recitals, 
faots,  that  so  the  ti'uth  into  which  the  writer  was  led 
should  be  known  and  recognized ;  thirdly,  to  the  choice 
of  expressions,  modes  of  speech,  and  perhaps  occasion- 
ally even  of  words  (the  individuality  of  the  writer  being 
conserved),  that  so  tlie  subject-matter  of  the  revelation 
might  be  conveyed  in  the  fittest  and  most  appropriate 
language,  and  in  the  garb  best  calculated  to  set  off  its 
dignity  and  commend  its  truth. 

Let  such  be  our  definition.  If  asked  liow  we  justi- 
fy it,  how  we  prove  onr  assertions,  we  answer  in  two 
ways  :  first,  by  djmori  arguments  of  great  force  and 
validity ;  secondly,  by  d  posteriori  arguments  of  equal 
or  even  greater  strength — arguments  which  our  pre- 
ceding remarks  on  the  negative  side  have  been  de- 
signed indirectly  to  set  forward  and  substantiate.  Into 
th^e  arguments  we  do  not  intend  to  enter,  hut  we  may 
profitably  pause  to  specify  them.  On  the  d  priori  side, 
and  especially  in  reference  to  the  Old  Testament,  we 
may  specify  evidences  of  inspiration  derived  from  the 
clear  accordance  of  various  events  with  prophecies 
special  or  general  that  can  be  proved  to  have  been 
uttered  before  the  events  in  question.  Among  in- 
stances of  this  nature  the  history  and  present  state  of 
the  Jews  have  been  always  rightly  and  confidently 
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appealed  to.*  Again,  on  the  same  side,  but  more  in 
reference  to  the  New  Testament,  it  has  been  fairly 
nrged  tliat,  if  we  admit  the  general  truth  and  Divine 
character  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  we  can  hardly 
believe  that  those  who  were  chosen  to  declare  its  prin- 
ciples and  to  make  known  its  doctrines  were  not  es- 
pecially guarded  from  error  in  the  execution  of  their 
weighty  commission,  and  were  not  divinely  guided 
both  in  the  words  they  uttered  and  the  statements  they 
committed  to  writing.  On  the  d  posteriori  side  we 
may  specify  the  three  great  arguments  to  which  we 
have  already  alluded  :  the  direct  declarations  of  Scnp- 
ture,  the  trustworthy  character  of  Scripture  having 
been  first  demonstrated  ;t  the  unanimous  consent  of 
the  early  writers,  and  unchanging  testimony  of  the 
Catholic  Church;  and,  lastly,  the  inward  and  subjec- 
tive testimony  to  the  Divine  nature  of  the  Scripture 
yielded  by  the  soul  and  spirit  of  the  individual.  Other 
arguments  there  are,  especially  on  the  d  priori  side,  of 
varring  degrees  of  strength  and  solidity,  appealing  in 
diflerent  ways  to  different  minds ;  but  tlie  chief  per- 
haps have  been  specified,  and  on  these  we  may  safely 
and  securely  base  our  preceding  assertions,  and  our 
nnheeitatingand  unqualified  belief  in  the  full  inspira- 
tion of  the  word  of  God. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  how  do  we  conceive  that  this 
inspiration  took  place?  What  is  our  theory  of  the 
process  ?  what  do  we  conceive  to  be  the  modus  agendi 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  heai-t  of  man?  This  we 
plainly  refuse  to  answer.  We  know  not,  and  do  not 
presume  to  inquire  into  the  manner ;  we  recognize  and 
believe  in  the  fact.  Individual  writers  may  have  spec- 
nlated ;  imagery,  suitable  or  unsuitable,  may  have  been 
introduced  as  illustrative  by  a  few  thinkers  in  early 
ages ;  but  the  Catholic  Church  lias  never  put  forward 
a  theory.      On  this  subject  she  lias  always  maintained 

*  See  Moberty,  Preface  to  '  Sermons  on  tbe  Beatitudes,'  p.  iixii. 

t  Thua  lo  appeal  to  Scripture  to  define  iks  own  diaraoter  in  reference  to 
inspiration  seems  perfectly  fair,  when  tbe  trastworthy  charaoter  of  tbe 
Tolume  ba9  been  properly  denoDstrated ;  compare  the  remarlis  of  Chalmers, 
'  Christiaa  EridenceB,'  iv.  2.  26,  toI.  It.,  p.  £90.    (Glasgow  cd.) 
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a  solemn  reserve ;  she  declares  to  us  that  in  the  Scrip- 
ture the  Holy  Ghost  speaks  to  us  by  the  mouths  of 
men ;  she  permits  tis  to  recognize  a  Divine  and  a 
human  element ;  hut,  in  reference  to  the  nature,  ex- 
tent, and  special  circumstances  of  the  union,  she  warns 
us  not  to  seeh  to  be  wise  above  what  has  been  written, 
not  to  endanger  onr  faith  witli  speculations  and  conjec- 
tures about  that  which  has  not  been  revealed.  Theo- 
ries of  inspiration  are  what  scepticism  is  ever  craving 
for;  it  is  the  voice  of  hapless  unbelief  tliat  is  ever 
loudest  in  its  call  for  explanation  of  the  manner  of  the 
assumed  union  of  the  Divine  with  the  human,  or  of 
the  proportions  in  which  each  element  is  to  be  admitted 
and  recognized.  Such  explanations  have  not  been 
vouchsafed,  and  it  is  as  vain  and  unbecoming  to  de- 
mand them  as  it  is  to  require  a  theory  of  the  union  of 
the  Divinity  and  Humanity  in  the  person  of  Christ,  or 
an  estimate  of  the  proportions  in  which  the  two  perfect 
natures  are  to  be  conceived  to  co-exist, 

Not  much  more  profitable  is  the  inquiry  into  the 
exact  limits  of  inspiration,  whether  it  is  to  be  consid- 
ered in  all  cases  as  extending  to  words,  or  whether  it 
is  only  to  be  confined  to  sentinients  and  doctrines.  At 
first  sight  wo  might  be  inclined  to  adopt  the  latter 
statement,  and  such,  to  some  extent,  would  certainly 
eeem  to  have  been  tlie  view  of  a  writer  of  no  less  anti- 
quity and  learning  than  Justin  Martyr ;  still  when  we 
remember,  on  the  one  hand,  that  there  are  instances  in 
Scripture  in  which  weighty  arguments  have  in  some 
degree  been  seen  to  depend  on  tlie  very  words  and  ex- 
pressions that  are  made  use  of  (John  x.  3i :  Gal.  iii. 
16),  and  on  the  other,  that  many  important  ti-uths  must 
have  lost  much-  of  their  force  and  significance  if  they 
had  not  been  expressed  exactly  with  that  verbal  preci- 
sion which  the  subject-matter  might  have  demanded, 
we  shall  be  wise  either  to  forbear  coming  to  any  deci- 
sion, or  else  to  adopt  that  guarded  view  which  we  have 
already  indirectly  advocated,  viz.,  that  in  all  passages 
of  importance,  wheresoever  the  natural  powers  of  the 
writer  would  not  have  supplied  the  befitting  word  or 
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expression,  there  it  ■was  supplied  by  the  resil  though 
probably  unperceived  influence  of  the  Spiiit  of  Gfod. 

A  question  of  far  greater  moment,  and  far  more 
practical  importance,  is  that  which  relates  to  the  exact 
degree  of  the  inspiration,  tlie  fallibility  or  infallibility 
of  the  Sacred  Eecords.  Was  the  inspiration  such  as 
wholly  to  preclude  errors  and  inaccuracies,  or  -was  it 
such  as  can  be  compatible  with  either  one  or  the  other  ? 
This  ie  clearly  the  real  anxious  question  of  our  own  times, 
and  one  to  which  we  must  briefly  return  an  answer, 
as  general  canons  of  interpretation  must  obviously  to 
some  extent  be  modiiied  by  the  opinions  we  form  on 
a  subject  which  so  seriously  aflects  the  character  of  the 
documents  before  us.  Let  us  pause  for  a  moment  to 
consider  the  answer  that  is  now  commonly  returned  by 
those  among  us  who  claim  to  be  considered  of  ad- 
vanced thought  and  intelligence.  They  tell  us,  in 
language  of  unrestrained  confidence,  that  no  man  of 
candour  can  fail  to  acknowledge  the  existence  not  only 
of  mistakes  as  to  matters  of  mmor  impoilance,  but  of 
Btich  positive  "patches  of  human  passion  and  error," 
such  "  weakness  of  memory,"  or  such  "  mingling  of  it 
with  imagination,"  such  "  feeblene^  of  inference,  such 
confusion  of  illustration  with  argument,"  and  such 
variations  in  judgment  and  opinion,  that  in  the  study 
of  Scripture  wo  must  continually  have  recourse  to  a 
"rectifying  or  verifying  faculty,"  that  we  may  proper- 
ly be  enabled  to  separate  the  Divine  from  the  human, 
— what  is  tnie,  real,  and  unprejudiced,  from  what  is 
perverted,  mistaken,  and  false.  In  a  word,  the  Sacred 
writers  now  stand  charged  with  eiTors  of  two  kinds, — 
errors  of  mind  and  judgment,  and  ejTOrs  in  matters  of 
fact,  but  on  evidence  (as  the  following  remarks  will 
tend  to  show)  which  cannot  be  regarded  eitlier  as  sufB- 
cient  or  conclusive. 

To  substantiate  the  first  class  of  en-ors  we  may  com- 
monly observe  two  modes  of  proceeding :  on  the  one 
baud,  the  more  reckless  method  of  citing  difficult  texts, 
assuming  that  they  contain  a  meaning  arbitrarily  fixed 
on  by  tlie  critic,  and  probably  not  intended  by  the  writer, 
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and  tlien  cenBuring  him  for  not  having  intelligibly  ex- 
pressed it ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  mere  gaai'ded  but 
equally  mischievous  suggestion  that  the  logic  of  the 
Scriptures  is  rhetorical  in  chai-acter,  and  tliat  such  pas- 
sages as  Kom.  i.  16  seq.,  Roin.  ill.  li),  al.,  are  examples 
of  Bome  forms  of  eri-or  in  reasoning,  and  such  opposi- 
tions as  "light  and  darkness,"  "good  and  evil,  "the 
Spirit  and  the  flesh,"  "  the  sheep  and  the  goats,"  oppo- 
sitions of  ideas  only,  which  are  not  realized  in  fact  and 
experience.  With  regard  to  these  methode,  we  will  say 
briefly  that  the  first  is  unfair  and  discreditable;  the 
second,  simple  assertion  that  can  either  he  disproved 
in  detail,  or  that  fairly  admits  of  counter-assertion  of 
greater  probable  truth. 

The  second  class  of  alleged  eiTors  is,  at  first  sight, 
of  more  importance  and  plausibility.  It  professes  to 
include  oppositions  to  science,  oppositions  to  received 
history,  and  cases  of  direct  mutual  contradiction.  Of 
these  three,  forms  wc  may  again  briefly  say  that  in- 
Btances  of  the  first  kind,  far  from  increasing,  are  steadily 
decreasing  under  a  just  comparison  of  the  true  meaning 
of  the  words  of  Scripture  with  tho  accredited  conclu- 
sions of  science.  Recent  discussions  of  the  subjects  of 
controverey  by  men  of  acknowledged  scientific  attain- 
ments have  tended  to  show  that  the  oppositions  of  Scrip- 
ture and  science  are  really  far  more  doubtful  than  they 
are  assumed  to  be,  and  that  though  they  still  bold  a  very 
preminent  place  on  the  pages  of  the  charlatan,  they  one 
by  one  disappear  from  the  treatises  of  men  of  real  science 
who  have  scholarship  sufficient  to  extract  the  real  mean- 
ing of  the  language  of  Scripture  in  the  passages  under 
consideration.  .  .  .  Much  flie  same  sort  of  remark,  mw- 
tatis  mutandis,  may  be  made  on  alleged  oppcBitions  to 
received  History  or  Chronology ;  many  of  the  supposed 
oppositions  held  in  former  times  to  he  inexplicable  have 
now  entirely  passed  away  from  the  scene,  and  have 
alike  ceased  to  stimulate  the  sceptic  or  to  disquiet  the 
believer ;  others,  like  the  case  of  Cyrenius  (Luke  ii.  2), 
are  all  but  gone ;  and  as  to  what  remain  there  is  a  grow- 
ing feeling  among  unbiassed  scholars  and  historiaus  that 
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if  we  conM  but  obtain  the  knowledge  of  a  few  more 
facts  relative  to  the  various  points  at  issue,  the  oppoai- 
tions  of  Scripture  and  History  would  wholly  cease  to 
exist.  ...  In  regard  of  mutual  contradictions,  it  might 
be  thought  a  better  case  has  been  made  out.  "Writers 
from  whom  we  might  have  looked  for  more  guarded 
comment  have  done  much  to  exaggerate  the  so-called 
discrepancies  of  the  Scripture  narrative,  and  have  some- 
what too  emphatically  denounced  modes  of  explanation 
that,  both  from  their  simplicity  and,  not  unfreq^uently, 
their  antiqiiity,  have  very  great  ciaima  on  our  consid- 
eration. Sceptics  have  not  been  slow  to  take  advantage 
of  this  ill-advised  coui-se.  When,  however,  all  these  so- 
called  contradictions  are  mustered  up,  they  ai-e  but  a 
motley  and  an  enfeebled  host.  We  survey  them,  and 
we  observe  some  as  old  as  the  days  of  Celsus,  and  as 
decrepit  as  they  are  old ;  othere  vainly  hiding  all  but 
mortal  wounds  received  in  conflicts  of  the  past,  and  now 
only  craving  a  coup  de  grace  from  some  combatant  of 
our  own  times ;  some  of  a  later  date,  and  a  more  aspiring 
air,  recruited  from  Deistical  controversies  of  a  century 
or  two  back,  but  alt  marked  with  uncomely  scars,  and 
armed  with  nothing  better  than  broken  or  corroded 
weapons.  There  they  stand ;  the  discrepancy  between 
two  Evangelists  about  tlie  original  dwelling-place  of 
Mary  and  Joseph,  explained  and  well  explained  four- 
teen himdred  years  ago ;  the  two  genealogies,  fairly  dis- 
cussed in  ancient  times,  and  in  our  own  explained  in  a 
manner  that  approaches  to  positive  demonstration ;  the 
blaspheiny  of  the  two  thieves,  disposed  of  very  reason- 
ably by  Chrysostom,  and  since  his  time  on  the  same  or 
a  similar  principle  by  every  unprejudiced  commentator; 
the  narrative  of  the  woman  who  anointed  our  Lord's 
feet,  first  prepared  for  the  occasion  by  the  assumption 
that  the  narratives  in  all  the  four  Gospels  relate  to  the 
same  woman, — an  assumption  regarded  even  by  Meyer, 
and  apparently  De  Wette,  as  plainly  contrary  to  the 
fact.  And  so  on.  When  we  survey  such  a  company, 
and  are  told  that,  at  any  rate,  we  should  respect  their 
numbers,  their  aggregate  authority,  their  cmnulative 
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weight,  an  uneasy  feeling  arises  in  the  mind  that  those 
■who  parade  them  must  really  be  aware  that  there  is 
something  amiss  with  each  case,  that,  however  numer- 
ically strong  they  may  be,  it  is  disagreeably  true  tliat 
as  individual  instances  they  are  disabled  or  weak.  If 
so,  is  there  not  a  great  responsibility  resting  on  those 
who  bring  forward  catalogues  of  such  instances,  and  yet 
do  not  apprise  the  simple  and  the  inexpei-ienced  that 
each  supposed  difficulty  has  most  certainly  been  met 
over  and  over  again,  and  with  very  reasonable  success ; 
that  this  array,  so  to  be  respected  for  its  numbers,  is 
really  strong  in  nothing  else, — a  mere  rabble  of  half- 
armed  or  disai-med  men  ? 

But  finally,  it  may  be  said,  are  we  prepared  to  assert 
that  no  inaccuracy,  even  in  what  all  might  agree  in  re- 
garding aa  a  wholly  unimportant  matter  of  fact, — a  date, 
for  instance,  or  a  name,  or  a  popular  statement  of  an 
indifferent  matter, — either  has  been,  or  can  ever  be, 
found  in  tlie  whole  compass  of  Scripture?  To  that 
question,  in  its  categorical  form,  we  should  perhaps  be 
wise  in  refusing  positively  to  return  any  answer.  We 
have  no  theory  of  inspiration,  we  only  state  what  we 
find  to  be  a  matter  of  fact,  we  only  put  forward  what 
those  facts  and  the  testimony  of  the  Church  alike  war- 
rant us  in  defining  as  the  true  and  Catholic  doctrine. 
We  have  no  means  of  settling  definitely  whether  s.  posse 
peccare  in  minor  matters  may,  or  may  not,  be  compat- 
ible with  a  Divine  revelation  communicated  through 
human  media ;  but  certainly  till  inaccuracies,  fairly  and 
incontestably  proved  to  be  so,  are  brought  home  to  the 
Scripture,  we  seem  logically  justified  in  believing  that 
as  it  is  with  nine-tenths  of  Uie  alleged  contradictions  in 
Scripture,  eo  is  it  with  the  alleged  inaccuracy.  Eilier 
the  so-called  inaccuracy  is  due  to  our  ignorance  of  some 
simple  fact,  which,  if  known,  would  explain  all;  or  it 
is  really  only  an  illustration  of  one  of  those  very  condi- 
tions and  characteristics  of  human  testimony,  however 
honest  and  truthful,  without  which  it  would  cease  to  be 
human  testimony  at  all.  If  positively  forced  to  state 
our  opinion,  we  will  express  what  we  believe  to  be  the 
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true  doctrine  of  inspiration  in  tliis  particular  by  an  ex- 
ample and  a  simile.  Ae  in  the  case  of  the  Incarnate 
Woi-d  we  fully  recognize  in  the  Lord's  humanity  all 
essentially  human  limitations  and  weaknessee,  the  liun- 

fer,  the  thirst,  and  the  weariness  on  the  side  of  the 
ody,  and  the  gradual  development  on  the  side  of  the 
human  mind  (Luke  ii.  40), — in  a  word,  all  that  belongB 
to  the  essential  and  original  characteristics  of  the  pure 
form  of  the  nature  He  vouchsafed  to  assume,  but  plainly 
deny  the  existence  therein  of  the  faintest  trace  of  sin,  or 
of  moral  or  mental  imperfection, — even  so  in  the  case 
of  the  written  Word,  viewed  on  its  purely  human  side, 
mid  in  its  reference  to  maMers  previoudy  aSmitted  to 
have  no  iearing  on  Divine'  truth,  we  may  admit  therein 
the  existence  of  such  incompleteness,  such  limitations, 
and  such  imperfections  as  belong  even  to  the  highest 
forms  of  purely  truthful  hmnan  testimony,  but  consist- 
ently deny  the  existence  of  mistaken  views,  perversion, 
misrepresentation,  and  any  form  whatever  of  consciously 
committed  error  or  inaccuracy. 

10,  "We  have  thus  at  lengtli  touched  upon  all  the 
main  points  in  which  the  doctrine  of  the  inspiration  of 
Scripture  is  in  any  degi-ee  likely  to  come  in  contact 
with  rules  and  principles  of  interpretation.  Less  than 
this  could  not  have  been  said.  Less  it  was  not  logically 
consistent  to  say.  It  may,  indeed,  seem  plausible  to 
urge  that  we  have  no  right  to  express  any  prior  opinion 
on  such  subject ;  that  we  have  only  to  apply  to  Scrip- 
ture the  ordinary  rules  of  interpretation  which  we  ob- 
serve in  the  case  of  other  books,  and  that  we  ought  to 
leave  the  question  of  inspiration  to  be  settled  by  the  re- 
sults we  arrive  at.  Is  it  not,  however,  abundantly  clear 
that  if  there  be  even  a  low  presumption,  arising  from 
external  or  internal  evidence,  for  supposing  that  the 
Scripture  has  characteristics  which  render  it  very  un- 
like any  other  book,  then  it  is  only  right  and  reasonable 
to  examine  that  evidence  before  we  apply  rules  of  inter- 
pretation which,  perhaps,  may  be  found  in  the  sequel 
to  be  inadmissihle  or  inapplicable?  Surely,  on  the 
very  face  of  thg  matter  it  seems  somewhat  strange  to 
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be  told  to  interpret  the  Scripture  like  any  other  hook, 
while  in  the  eame  breath  it  is  avowed  that  there  are 
many  reepects  in  which  Scripture  is  unlike  any  other 
book.  It  is  really  very  much  the  same  ae  being  told  to 
ascertain  with  a  two-foot  rule  the  precise  linear  dimen- 
sions of  a  room  of  which  it  is  known  or  admitted  that 
the  Bides  are  not  always  sti'aight,  but  variously  curved 
and  embayed.  The  application  of  our  two-toot  rule 
would  doubtless  put  very  clearly  before  us,  if  we  had 
ever  doubted  it,  not  only  the  fact  that  bays  and  curva- 
tures really  did  exist,  but  also  that  the  instrument  in 
our  hands  was  a  singularly  unfit  one  for  measuring 
what  it  was  plain  required  something  less  rigid  and  im- 
practicable. The  duty  of  the  two-foot  rale  would  really 
then  be  over,  unless  we  chose  to  reserve  it  for  those  parts 
where  the  walls  somewhat  more  neai'ly  conformed  to  the 
straight  line.  If,  however,  we  desired  properly  to  com- 
plete our  task,  wo  should  have  to  go  home  for  our  meas- 
uring-tape. The  nature  and  application,  first  of  the 
two-toot  nilo  and  then  of  the  measuring-tape,  may  now 
very  fitly  engage  our  attention,  and  occupy  the  remain- 
ing portion  of  the  present  essay. 


11,  Hitherto  we  have  been  engaged  in  two  very 
important  departments  of  the  subject  Before  us.  In  the 
first  part  of  our  paper  we  have  done  our  best  to  clear 
away  some  of  the  errors  and  misrepresentations  con- 
nected with  the  great  alleged  variety  of  Scripture  inter- 
pretations. In  the  second  portion  we  have  endeavoured 
to  an-ive  at  a  just  estimate  of  the  nature  and  character- 
istics of  Scripture,  which  must  be  recognized  by  the 
careful  and  reverent  interpreter.  We  have  seen  that 
variety  is  to  be  expected,  and  difficulties  to  be  prepared 
for  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  and  we  nave  fur- 
ther seen  that  this  variety  and  these  difficulties  are  to 
be  ascribed,  first,  to  the  real  difference  between  Scrip- 
ture and  every  other  book ;  secondly,  to  the  existence 
in  it  of  deeper  meanings,  as  shown  if\  its  prophetic, 
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typical,  or  even  liistorical  portions ;  and  thirdly,  to  the 
fact  of  its  beiug  a  volame  written  under  the  influence 
of  an  inspiration  wliich  we  have  endeavoured  briefly  to 
explain  and  substantiate.  These  two  portions  of  onr 
subject  being  finished,  we  now  proceed  to  the  third 
portion, — a  diecussion  of  what  appears  generally  to  be 
the  true  and  right  method  of  interpreting  a  volume 
characterized  as  we  have  found  the  Scripture  to  be; 
and  a  statement  of  a  few  principles,  rules,  and  observa- 
tions, which  may  be  of  some  service  to  younger  stu- 
dents, and  which  experience  has  certainly  shown  to  be 
sound  and  trustworthy. 

This  forms  the  main  department  of  onr  subject,  and 
admits  of  several  sabdivisione.  Perhaps  our  simplest 
course  will  be  to  devote  the  present  section  to  a  discus- 
sion of  general  rules  of  interpretation — the  really  im- 
portant portion  of  the  subject ;  and.  to  append  in  con- 
eluding  sections  a  few  comments,  on  the  one  hand,  upon 
the  application  of  Scriptm'e,  and,  on  the  other,  upon 
the  grammar  and  laws  of  the  letter.  In  so  doing  we 
confine  ourselves  principally  to  the  New  Testament, 
but  we  shall  perhaps  be  found  not  unfrequently  to  allude 
to  canons  and  principles  that  will  apply  to  all  parts  of 
the  Sacred  Volume,  and  may  benefit  the  student  of  the 
Old  as  well  as  of  the  New  Testament.  Ere,  however, 
we  enter  into  these  discnssions,  let  one  point  bo  clearly 
undei-stood, — that  there  is  a  requisite,  a  necessary  prep- 
aration for  the  study  of  the  Scripture,  which  we  assume 
throughout,  a  preparation  of  more  value  than  a  knowl- 
edge of  all  the  rules  and  canons  of  the  wisest  interpret- 
ers of  the  world :  that  requisite  and  preparation  is 
preliminary  prayer.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge  upon 
a  subject  which  speaks  for  itself;  it  is  not  necessary  to 
commend  what  the  very  instincts  of  the  soul  tell  us  is 
a  preparation  simply  and  plainly  indispensable.  We 
allude  to  it  as  by  its  very  mention  serving  to  hallow 
our  coming  remarks,  and  as  ueeful  in  reminding  us,  in 
the  pride  and  glory  of  our  intellectual  efibrts,  that  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  the  very  simplest  reader  that 
takes  his  translated  Bible  on  his  knees,  and  reads  with 
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prayer  that  he  may  understand,  ■will  attain  a  truer  and 
more  inward  knowledge  of  the  wordB  than  will  ever  be 
vonchsafed  to  him  who,  with  all  the  appliances  of  phi- 
lology and  criticism,  reads  the  origin^  but  forgets  to 
mark  its  holy  character,  and  to  pray  that  he  may  not 
only  read,  but  may  also  learn  and  understand.  Would 
to  God  that  Uiis  rule  were  of  more  umvereal  adoption, 
and  had  been  of  late  more  regularly  observed ;  for  then 
we  may  be  well  assured  that  none  of  the  scomfulness 
and  rash  modes  of  interpretation  against  which  we  have 
now  to  protest  would  ever  have  been  put  forth,  and 
have  tried,  as  they  now  are  trying,  both  the  faith  and 
the  patience  of  humbler  students  of  the  Word. 

One  further  preliminary  and  requisite  in  the  case 
of  the  interpreter  of  Scripture  we  must  here  allude  to, 
both  on  account  of  its  own  intrinsic  importance,  and 
still  more  in  consequence  of  the  startling  way  in  which 
it  has  been  recently  neglected.  That  requisite  is  can- 
dour. Next,  in  the  work  of  interpretation,  to  a  prayer- 
ful and  humble  stands  a  candid  and  honest  spirit, — a 
brave  and  faithful  spirit  that,  knowing  and  believing 
that  God  is  a  God  of  Truth,  hesitates  not  to  state  wit£ 
all  clearness  and  simplicity  the  results  to  which  humble- 
minded  investigation  seems  in  each  case  to  lead, — that 
ecorna  to  palter  and  explain  away,  to  gloss  or  to  ideal- 
ize,— that  shrinks  not  from  frankly  specifying  all  the 
details  of  the  apparent  discrepancy,  oe  it  with  other 

f)ortionB  of  Scripture,  with  science,  or  with  history,  be- 
ieving  thus  that  the  true  reconciliation  will  hereafter 
be  more  readily  discovered, — in  a  word,  that  has  faith 
clearly  to  tell  the  dream,  and  patience  to  wait  for  the 
interpretation  thereof.  We  cannot  but  observe  that 
even  sounder  interpreters  both  of  our  own  and  other 
times  have  often  sadly  failed  in  this  particular.  "We 
own  with  sorrow  that  there  have  ever  been  over-eager 
Uzzahs  among  ns  that  have  sought  to  upbear  the  en- 
dangered truSi  with  aids  that  have  brought  on  them- 
eelves  their  own  chastisement.  We  admit,  alas !  that 
good  and  earnest  men  have  sometimes  been  driven  by 
pnxieties  and  ant^onisms  into  patently  inadmissible 
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Bolntions;  we  linow  that  they  have  urged  untenable 
accommodatioiiK.  and  we  are  even  willing  to  believe,  as 
our  opponents  tell  us,  that  they  have  dwelt  on  evidence 
tliat  was  in  their  favour,  and  have  been  very  ineufB- 
ciently  sensitive  to  tJiat  which  was  against  them.  This 
we  know  and  admit,  but  at  the  same  time  we  fail  not 
to  observe  that,  as  our  coming  examples  will  show,  they 
who  have  brought  this  charge  against  others  lie  griev- 
ously open  to  it  themselves,  and  that  it  is  indeed  time 
that  both  parties  should  desist  from  courses  which  do 
such  deep  dishonour  to  the  Word  of  Grod,  and  imply 
such  an  utter  want  both  of  faith  and  integrity. 

Let  the  interpreter  then  resolve,  with  God's  assist- 
ing grace,  to  be  candid  and  tnithfal.  Let  him  fear  not 
to  state  honestly  the  results  of  his  own  honest  investi- 
gations ;  let  him  be  simple,  reverent,  and  plain-spoken, 
and,  above  all,  let  him  pray  against  that  sectarian  bias 
which,  by  importing  its  own  foregone  conclusions  into 
the  word  of  Scriptnre,  and  by  refusing  to  see  or  to  ac- 
knowledge what  makes  against  its  own  prejudices,  has 
proved  me  greatest  known  hindrance  to  all  fair  inter- 
pretation, ana  has  tended,  more  than  anything  else  in 
the  world,  to  check  the  free  course  of  Divine  Truth. 
To  illnstrate  our  meanipg  by  examples.  Let  the  inter- 
preter in  the  first  place  be  seduced  by  no  timidity  or 
prejudices  from  ascertaining  the  true  text.  Let  him 
not  fall  hack  upon  the  too  often  repeated  statement 
'that,  as  readings  affect  no  great  points  of  doctrine,  the 
subject  may  be  left  in  abeyance.  It  is  indeed  most 
true,  that  different  readings  of  such  a  character  as 
1  Tim.  iii.  16,  or  interpolations  such  as  1  John  v.  7, 
are  few  and  exceptional.  It  is  indeed  a  cause  for  de- 
vout thankfulness,  if  not  even  for  a  recognition  of  a 
special  providence,  that  ont  of  the  vast  number  of 
various  readings  so  few  affect  vital  questions ;  still  it  is 
indisputably  a  fact  that  but  few  pages  of  the^New  Tes- 
tament can  be  turned  over  without  our  finding  points 
of  the  greatest  interest  affected  by  very  trivial  varia- 
tions of  reading.  On  the  presence  or  absence  of  an 
article  in  John  v.  1  the  whole  chronology  of  our  Lord's 
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ministerial  lite  [iiay  be  said  almost  entirely  to  depend. 
A  very  sligiit  alteration  in  Mark  vii.  31  opens  out  a  fact 
of  deep  Mstorical  interest,  and  ia  of  very  great  signifi- 
cance in  reference  alike  to  commands  aabseqiiently 
given  to  the  Apostles  to  preach  the  Gospel,  and  to 
former  prohibitions  (Matt.  x.  5).  The  absence  of  two 
words  in  Eph,  i.  1  (now  rendered  somewhat  more  prob- 
able by  the  testimony  of  the  Oodex  Sinaiticns)  gives  a 
fresh  aspect  to  an  important  Epistle,  disposes  at  once 
of  several  primd  fade  difficulties,  and  further  must  be 
taken  greatly  into  account  in  the  adjustment  of  some 
subordinate  but  interesting  questions  witli  which  the 
Epistle  has  been  thought  to  stand  in  connexion  (Col. 
iv.  16).  The  presence  or  absence  of  a  few  words  in 
Matt,  xxviii.  9  affects  considerably  our  ability  to  re- 
move one  of  the  many  seeming  discrepancies  in  the 
narratives  of  the  flret  hours  of  the  morn  of  the  Keeur- 
rectiott.  We  could  multiply  such  examples,  bnt  per- 
haps enough  lias  been  said.  There  are  indeed  several 
grounds  for  thinking  that  there  is  an  improved  feeling 
on  the  whole  subject:  and  there  seem  some  reasons  for 
hoping  that  though  no  authoritative  revision  is  likely 
to  take  place,  nor,  at  present  perhaps,  even  to  be  de- 
sired, yet  that  the  time  is  coming  when  there  will  be 
a  considerable  agreement  on  many  of  the  results  of 
modern  criticism,  and  when  it  wiU  be  as  startling  to 
hear  a  sermon  deliberately  preached  on  Acts  viii.  37, 
as  it  would  be  now  on  the  Heavenly  Witnesses.  There 
are,  alas !  still  many  signs  of  uneasiness  and  obstruc- 
tion; but  we  do  entreat  and  conjure  those  who  would 
only  too  gladly  put  the  whole  question  in  abeyance  to 
pause,  senously  to  pause,  before  they  do  such  diBhonoor 
to  the  words  of  inspiration,  and  leave  clinging  to  our 
Church  both  the  reproaches  which  are  now  eo  pitilessly 
cast  upon  us  all  by  the  gainsayer,  and  that  still  deeper 
reproach  of  our  own  hearts,-— that,  believing  the  Bible 
to  be  a  special,  direct,  and  inspired  revelation  from 
God,  we  have  yet  not  used  the  means  now  at  hand  of 
ascertaining,  the  exact  language  in  which  that  revela^ 
tion  is  vouchsafed.    Mournful  indeed  will  be  the  retro- 
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spect,  and  gloomy  indeed  the  future,  if  uiibecooiing 
anxiety  or  a  timid  conservatism  is  to  tempt  honest 
hearia  to  show  sadly  laelcing  measures  of  faith,  and  to 
deal  deceitfully  with  the  Oracles  of  God, 

If  this  he  the  first  form  in  which  candour  is  to  be 
shown,  let  the  second  be  the  fearless  statement  of  the 
apparent  results  of  investigation,  whether  on  this  side 
or  on  that,  in  the  case  of  collective  or  individnal  pas- 
sages. A  few  remarks  will  illustrate  our  meaning,  and 
will  incidentally  substantiate  what  we  have  stated 
above,  viz.,  that  those  who  have  recently  most  inveighed 
against  want  of  candour  in  others  are  grievously  lack- 
ing in  it  themselves.*  What,  for  instance,  can  be  more 
uucandid  than  to  imply  that  justification  by  faith  may 
mean  "peace  of  mind  or  sense  of  Divine  approval, 
when  against  it  we  have  not  o^'y  ^^^  current  of  two 
important  Epistles,  but  observe  that  in  the  very  passage 
from  which  such  a  perverted  view  might  have  been 
derived  (Rom.  v.  1)  the  mention  of  the  Saviour  as  the 
medium  shows  in  what  sense  the  Apostle  meant  his 
words  to  be  understood,  and  how  consistently  he  could 
state  eight  verses  afterwards  that  we  were  justified  in 
and  by  Bie  blood  of  Christ  (ip  r^  aifiari),  and  were  rec- 
onciled by  His  death  (ver.  10)  ?  How  really  unpar- 
donable to  hint  that  resurrection  may  mean  "  a  spiritual 
quickening,"  and  to  stamp  the  exact  meaning  of  the 
Lint  by  the  subsequent  assertion,  that  Heaven  is  not  a 
place  BO  much  as  fulfilment  of  the  love  of  God,  when 
this  is  a  pervei-sion  of  the  word  against  which  an  Apos- 
tle has  left  a  special  and  determinate  protest!  How 
opposed  to  all  principles  of  honest  explanation  to  imply 
that  propitiation  is  the  recovery  of  a  peace  with  God 
which  sin  has  interrupted,  and  to  follow  it  up  by  the 
supplementary  assertion  that  negation  of  "  rite  of  blood" 
belongs  essentially  to  a  spiritual  God,  when  we  have 
the  drift  of  part  of  a  long  Epistle  opposed  to  such  a 
view,  and  when  we  further  observe  that  a  mention  of 
the  material  element  "  blood "  in  connexion  with  our 

*  For  the  culpable  stalements  and  iQsiDuatiaus  reprehended  in  the  text, 
see  '  EnAaja  and  Keriens,'  p.  BD  ug. 
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reaemption  and  our  Lord's  atonement  (Eph.  i.  7,  ii.  13; 
1  Pet.  i.  2,  19,  al.)  is  in  the  New  Teetament  bo  per- 
petual and  pervaBive  that  he  who  denies  it  mast  be 
prepared  to  deny  tlie  evidence  of  his  own  Bensea !  Such 
melancholy  perversions  of  Scripture  may  perhaps  ho 
extreme  cases,  but  they  may  suitably  serve  as  exam- 
ples of  the  lengths 'to  which  prejudice  and  want  of 
candour  may  at  last  proceed,  and  may  incidentally 
warn  us  that  the  dread  term  "judicial  blindness"  ex- 
presses no  mere  fancy  of  theologians,  hut  a  frightful 
and  a  substantive  truth. 

With  such  painful  examples  before  us,  surely  the 
duty  of  resolving  at  all  costs  to  be  candid,  to  estimate 
fairly  the  details,  and  state  honestly  the  results  of  in- 
vestigations, he  the  apparent  tenor  of  those  results 
whatever  it  may,  seems  to  press  itself  upon  us  with 
redoubled  force.  Never  was  there  a  time  when  can- 
dour on  all  sides  seemed  more  necessary,  never  a  period 
in  the  history  of  our  Church  when  a  frank  recognition 
of  points  of  difficulty  and  difference  seemed'likely  to  be 
productive  of  more  real  good.  Above  all  things,  let 
us  not  yield  to  the  temptation  of  holding  back  what  we 
believe  to  be  the  true  aspect  of  a  passage  because  it 
may  be  thought  to  lend  a  passing  countenance  to  the 
tenets  of  opponents.  Let  us  he  fair  to  all  sides.  While 
then,  for  example,  we  justly  protest  against  the  use  of 
1  Cor.  iii.  13  to  establish  Furgatory,  because,  on  the 
one  hand,  perspicuity,  and,  on  the  other,  details  {iv 
TTupt),  as  iilnstrated  by  parallel  passages  {3  Thess.  i.  8  ; 
Dan.  vii.  9,  10 ;  Mai.  iv.  1),  alike  seem  to  point  to 
^  i}fi.kpa  (previously  agreed  upon  by  both  sides  to 
be  "  dies  Domini,"  Vulg.)  being  the  nominative  to 
a-rroKoKvirjeTai  ;  so,  in  the  ease  of  2  Tim.  i.  16  (comp. 
ch.  iv.  19)  we  do  not  shrink  from  giving  the  opinion 
that  the  terms  of  the  veree  seem  to  imply  that  Oneai- 
phorus  was  dead  at  the  time  that  the  Epistle  was  writ- 
ten,  though  we  rnay  know  the  use  that  will  be  made  of 
the  statement.  While,  again,  we  deny  the  fairness  of 
using  Gal.  v.  6  to  support  the  theory  of  afidesformata, 
we  are  not  deterred  by  the  known  use  of  the  text  in 
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support  of  Tradition  from  stating  the  opinion  that,  in 
tlie  case  of  3  Thesa,  ii,  15,  the  use  of  iSiSdxOijTe  and  the 
general  tenor  of  the  context  jnstify  the  reference  of 
irapaZ6<reK  to  matters,  not  only  of  discipline,  but  also 
of  doctrine.  ...  To  pass  to  other  opponents :  we  fear 
not,  on  the  one  side,  to  give  up  several  of  the  examples 
said  to  fall  under  Granville  Sharp's  rule,  as,  for  exam- 
ple, Eph.  V.  5,  2  Thess.  i.  12,  deeming  the  application 
of  the  rule  in  -words  lite  0eo9  and  Kvptoi  to  be,  gram- 
matically considered,  precarious ;  on  the  other  side,  we 
feel  tlie  contextual  allusions  to  be  so  distinct  in  Tit.  ii. 
13,  that  we  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  our  firm  belief 
that  the  title  "  Great  God  "  is  there  applied  to  the  Lord 
Jesus.  Again,  we  are  not  afraid  to  own  that  vvip, 
though  apparently  so  used  in  Philem.  13,  is  not  safely 
to  be  pressed  in  every  doctrinal  passage  similar  to  Gal. 
iii.  13,  or  1  Pet.  iii.  18,  as  serving  to  establish  the  doc- 
trine of  our  Lord's  vicarious  sufferings :  we  claim  how- 
ever, in  return,  the  same  candour  at  the  hands  of  our 
opponents  in  the  interpretation  of  snch  passagea  as  1 
"Em.  ii.  6  {avTiXvTpov),  1  Pet.  ii.  24,  which,  if  words 
mean  anything,  do  assuredly  imply  that  doctrine  in 
the  most  plain  and  unqualified  way.  We  deny  not  all 
the  yair  inferences  that  flow  from  such  passages  as — 
"  every  soul  shall  bear  its  own  iniquity,'' — but  we  do 
justly  complain,  with  such  words  before  ns  as  Texva 
opyjfi  (Eph.  ii,  2 ;  actually  rendered  by  one  living  writ- 
er "  children  oHmpulse '  *),  and  with  a  variety  of  simi- 
lar allusions  positively  pervading  the  New  Testament, 
that  we  should  be  told  that  the  Christian  scheme  of 
redemption  "  has  been  staked  "  on  two  so-called  figura- 
tive expressions  of  St.  Paul,  as  found  in  Kom.  v.  12 
and  1  Cor.  xv.  22.  We  draw  bach  with  positive  repug- 
nance from  such  a  gloss  as  that  of  Beza  ("qnosvis 
homines")  on  the  holy  inclusiveness  of  the  irdmw}  in  1 
Tim.  ii.  5,  yet  again  we  do  not  shiink  from  a  single 
inference  that  legitimately  comes  from  the  e^eXe^aro 
in  such  passages  as  Eph.  i.  4,  nor  do  we  deny  that  few 
topics  have  been  more  overlooked,  and  few  which  throw 
*  See  Uauriee, '  Unity  of  the  New  Testamant,'  p.  5S8. 
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a  greater  light  on  tlie  final  adjustment  of  all  things, 
than  the  circumstances,  characteristicB,  and  prerogatives 
of  the  elect.  Few  pervei'sions,  again,  have  been  more 
decided  than  the  change  of  nominative  in  Heb.  x.  38, 
yet  this  onght  all  the  more  to  urge  us,  on  the  other 
side,  to  set  an  example  of  candour  in  the  interpretation 
of  tlie  eVtTeXeo-et  in  Phil.  i.  6,  and  not  to  tamper  with 
the  tense  of  ^e^aiwaei,  or  the  meaning  of  &ds  t^Xows  in 
1  Cor.  i.  8.  So  again,  though  we  may  use  Calvin's 
own  words,  and  regard  it  in  truth  as  a  horrQ>il6  decretum, 
that  would  involve  in  a  predetermined  perdition  the 
darkened  nations  of  a  pagan  world,  we  yet  refuse  to 
interpret  against  the  wsm«  scHhenai  of  an  inspired 
author,  and  in  a  passage  like  Kom.  i,  24  we  dare  not 
regard  a  grammatical  formula  which  appears  in  almost 
all  cases  to  mark  purpose,  as  in  this  case  only  indica- 
tive of  issue  and  result.  Lastly,  to  gather  up  a  hand- 
ful of  paasages  with  which  party  bias  has  dealt  deceit- 
fully^— if  we  regard  it  as  unprincipled  that  such  a  word 
as  KauT^piov  should  be  explained  away  in  Kom.  iii. 
25,  perverse  that  such  a  plain  and  positive  concrete 
term  as  Xovrpav  should  be  volatilised  in  Eph.  v.  26,  Tit. 
iii.  5,  or  such  a  passage  as  John  iii.  5  toned  down, 
monstrous  that  such  a  clear  prohibition  as  that  in  CoL 
ii.  18  should  be  evaded  by  an  unauthorized  limitation 
of  one  word  {9pr]iTKe(a),  or  a  non-natural  explanation  of 
another  (aTyeXmii), — if,  again,  we  recoil  fi'ora  the  ex- 
pressed or  -implied  denials  of  the  typical  relations  of 
circumcision  and  baptism,  when  we  can  put  our  fingers 
on  such  verses  as  Col.  ii.  11,  and  the  explanatory  verse 
which  follows  it, — if  we  start  to  find  the  use  of  a  strong 
word  {6pKi^to\  where  we  should  not  have  expected  it 
(1  These,  v,  27),  suggest  the  a^umption  that  an  Apostle 
at  times  was  not  master  of,  or  did  not  know  the  value 
of,  the  words  which  he  was  using, — if,  with  reason,  we 
shrink  from  and  even  denounce  all  such  instances  of 
prejudice  and  want  of  candour  in  our  opponents ;  yet 
let  us  also  remember  that  on  the  side  of  orer-anxious 
orthodoxy  every  instance  could  find  its  exact  parallel, 
and  that  we  may  be  well  reminded  ourselves  to  take 
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good  heed  that  we  be  not  ensnared  by  perverted  princi- 
ples of  interpretation  that  liave  thus  long  retained  such 
a  baneful  ascendency.  On  reviewing  such  a  !ist,  does 
not  the  conviction  arise  that  the  "  spealsing  the  truth 
in  love  "  of  the  Apostle  is  a  principle  that  needs  anew 
to  he  commended  to  every  interpreter  of  Scripture? 
and  does  not  also  the  melancholy  reflection  rise  with  it 
that  it  is,  perhaps,  almost  exclusively  owing  to  the 
long  neglect  of  this  principle  that  we  must  ascribe  the 
present  state  of  parties,  and  their  present  attitudes  of 
increasing  hostility  and  antagonism? 

12.  But  to  pass  from  these  preliminary  comments 
to  the  main  question  vi'ith  which  we  are  now  more  es- 
pecially concerned,  let  us  proceed  to  consider  what, 
judging  from  the  experiences  of  the  past  and  the  pres- 
ent,, seems  to  be  the  most  befitting  and  trustworthy 
method  of  interpreting  a  Volume  hearing  such  striking 
and  unique  characteristics  as  we  find  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. The  answer,  it  can  hardly  be  douhted,  after 
what  has  been  said  in  the  earlier  portion  of  this  essay, 
must  be—"  the  literal  and  historical  method,"  that 
method  which  not  only  concerns  itself  with  the  simple 
and  grammatical  meaning  of  the -words,  but  also  with 
that  meaning  viewed  under  what  may  be  termed,  for 
want  of  a  better  word,  its  historical  relations,  viz.,  as 
illuBtrated  by  facts,  modified  by  the  context,  substan- 
tiated by  the  tenor  of  the  Holy  Boob,  and  receiving 
elucidation  from  minor  specialities  and  details.  On 
the  general  propriety  of  such  a  method  there  will  not 
be,  perhaps,  any  very  great  differences  of  opinion.  On 
the  particular  rules  for  carrying  out  the  method  we 
m\tBt  naturally  expect  considerable  debate  and  disagree- 
ment. For  example,  the  seemingly  comprehensive 
and  plausible  rule  which  has  been  lately  so  much 
pressed  upon  our  attention — "  Interpret  Scripture  like 
any  other  book  " — has  already  been  seen  to  be  at  best 
only  of  limited  application,  and  to  involve  aseumptions 
— e.  g.  the  resemblance  of  Scripture  to  other  books  in 
respect  of  its  having  one  and  only  one  meaning — which 
we  have  apparently  had  the  fullest  reasons  for  refusing 
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to  concede.  Many  just  objections  may  also  be  urged 
against  other  rules  that  have  been  proposed,  especially 
against  those  which,  tacitly  assuming  an  exaggerated 
amount  of  tigiirative  language  in  the  Scriptures,  tend 
to  exempt  many  portions  of  tlie  inspired  Volume  from 
being  regarded  to  mean  what  they  actually  say,-  and 
many  declarations  from  having  assigned  to  them  their 
real  force  and  significance.  It  is  scarcely  too  much 
to  say,  that  most  of  these  modern  rules  have  involved 
some  sinister  tendency,  and  have  been  based  on  very 
thinly  covered  assumptions  of  an  amoimt  of  error  in 
the  Scriptures  that  is  totally  undemonstrable.  In  this 
real  difficulty  of  accepting  what  has  hitherto  been  ad- 
vanced, we  win  ourselves  venture  to  propose  for  con- 
sideration a  jew  short  canons  of  a  very  simple  nature, 
which,  perhaps,  may  be  found  practically  useful  in 
carrying  out  the  method  of  interpretation  above  alluded 
to.  !Not  to  be  unnecessarily  minute,  wo  may  first 
specify,  with  illustrations,  four  rules  or  principles,  two 
of  which  relate  rather  more  to  the  letter,  two  rather 
more  to  the  spirit  and  applications  of  it.  Whether  we 
need  any  further  rule  will  be  best  seen  as  we  proceed. 
The  first  rule  is  an  extremely  obvious  one,  yet  a 
rule  which,  if  it  had  been  always  followed,  would  have 
spared  the  Church  a  large  amount  of  bitterness  and 
controversy.  It  is  simply  this, — Asce/Hain,  as  clearly 
as  it  may  be  possible  the  Uteral  and  grammatieal  mearb- 
ing  of  the  wards :  in  other  words,  ascertain  first  what  is 
the  ordinary  lexical  meaning  of  the  individual  words ; 
and  next,  what,  according  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  syn- 
tax, is  the  first  and  simplest  meaning  of  tlie  sentence 
which  they  make  up,  .  .  .  "We  almost  turn  away  with  a 
smile  from  such  a  thread-bare  rule,  and  yet  there  is  real- 
ly no  rule  that  has  been  less  followed  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  JTew  Testament ;  and  none  which  in  spite  of 
all  boasted  recent  improvement,  it  is  more  necessary 
calmly  to  restate  and  enhance.  The  full  force  of  Her- 
mann s  almost  indignant  protest*  against  the  principles, 
or  rather  absence  of  all  principles,  on  which  the  Mew 
"  Iq  bis  edition  of '  Tiger's  Idioms,'  p.  788. 
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Testament  was  interpreted  during  all  the  earlier  portions 
of  his  life,  is  now  happily  rendered  somewhat  unneces- 
sary. A  pupil  of  the  great  scholar  was  among  the  first 
to  restore  the  more  reverent  and  accurate  exegesis  of 
an  earlier  day,  and  since  that  time  there  haa  been  a 
continuance  of  efforts  in  the  same  direction.  Still  it 
must  be  clear  to  every  quiet  observer,  that  there  is  a 
strong  desire  evinced  in  many  quarters  to  evade  the 
rule,  and,  under  cover  of  escape  from  pedantry,  to  en- 
deavour to  make  Scripture  mean  what  we  tnink,  or 
what  we  wish,  not  what  itreally  says  to  us.  The  mode 
of  procedure  is  simple,  but  eifective.  We  are  tirst 
told,  as  Ctirysostom  told  ub  long  ago,*  that  we  are  to 
catch  the  spirit  of  the  author,  and  next  invited  to  take 
a  step  onward,  and  do  what  that  great  interpreter  neither 
did  nor  sanctioned — rectify  by  the  aid  of  our  own  "  veri- 
fying faculty"  the  imperfect  utterance  of  words  of 
which  it  is  assumed  we  have  caught  the  real  and  in- 
tended meaning.  No  mode  of  interpretation  is  more 
completely  fascinating  than  this  intuitional  method, 
none  that  is  more  thoroughly  welcome  to  the  excessive 
self-sufficiency  in  regard  to  Scriptural  interpretation 
of  which  we  are  now  having  so  much  clear  and  so 
much  melancholy  evidence.  'E)  sit  calmly  in  our  studies, 
to  give  force  and  meaning  to  the  faltering  utterances 
of  inspired  men,  to  correct  the  tottering  logic  of  an 
Apostle,  to  clear  up  the  misconceptions  of  an  Evange- 
list, and  to  do  this  without  dust  and  toil,  without  exposi- 
tors and  without  Versions,  without  anxieties  about  the 
meanings  of  particles,  or  humiliations  at  discoveries 
of  lacking  senolarsliip, — to  do  all  this,  thus  easily  and 
serenely,  is  t!ie  temptation  held  out ;  and  the  weak,  the 
vain,  the  ignorant,  and  theprejudiced  are  clearly  prov- 
ing unable  to  resist  it.  Hence  the  ^cessity  of  a  re- 
turn to  first  principles,  however  homely  they  appear. 

To  set  forth,  if  need  be,  still  more  clearly  tne  prac- 
tical value  of  the  foregoing  rule,  let  us  take  a  few,  al- 
most chance-met  examples,  in  which  attention  to  gram- 
matical accuracy  often  serves  to  remove  difficulties  or 
*  See  Clujsoslflm,  'Connnent.  on  GaL",  lom,  i.,  p.  801 B  {ed.  Bened.  2). 
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misapprehensions  of  old  standing,  and  that,  too,  in 
questions  of  considerable  importance.  Let  us  observe, 
for  instance,  bow  an  attention  to  the  force  of  a  tense 
removes  all  possible  difficulty  from  such  a  verse  as 
Acts  ii.  47,  and  adds  a  deepened  significance  to  the 
weighty  words  we  find  in  such  passages  as  2  Cor.  ii.  15. 
How  simply,  yet  how  instructively,  the  simple  parti- 
ciples place  thq  two  classes  before  us,  each  under  its 
aspects  of  progress  and  development,  each  capable  of 
reversed  attitudes  and  directions,  but  each  at  the  time 
of  consideration  wending  its  way ;  the  one  silently 
moving  onward  to  light  and  to  me,  the  other  turning 
its  sad  steps  to  dartness  and  to  death !  The  mere  tense 
is  in  itself  a  sermon  and  aprotest :  a  sermon  of  blended 
warning,  consolation,  and  hope,  to  those  who  will  pause 
to  meditate  on  its  significance ;  a  protest,  and  a  very 
strong  protest,  against  those  who  tell  us  that  the  exist- 
ence of  "  two  classes  of  men  animated  by  twb  oppos- 
ing principles,"  though  the  teaching  of  Scripture,  "  is 
contrary  to  the  teacning  of  experience."  Let  us  ob- 
serve again  how,  upon  a  due  recognition  of  the  very 
same  grammatical  fact,  the  imputation  of  mistaken  ex- 
pectations in  an  Apostle  (1  Tliess.  iv.  IT)  becomes  al- 
most wholly  wiped  away, — how  some  details  of  the 
Last  Supper  {Beiirvov  yivofiivov,  John  siii.  2  :  even  with 
the  ordinary  reading  yevofUvov,  the  correct  translation 
removes  difficulties)  supposed  to  be  conflicting  or  im- 
possible to  arrange,  admit  of  easy  and  natural  expla- 
nation ;  and  how,  to  take  a  last  instance,  the  innocent 
but  pointless  imagery  of  the  "  cloven"  tongues  (Acts 
ii.  3)  passes  at  once  mto  something  pertinent  and  in- 
telligible, and  especially  consonant  with  the  workings 
of  that  Eternal  Spirit  that  divideth  "to  every  man 
severally  as  He  will."  Under  the  application  of  similar 
principles  of  accuracy,  much  of  the  verbal  difficulty 
disappears  in  Mark  xi,  13,  the  true  force  of  the  apa 
combined  with  the  known  fact  of  leaves  being  posterior 
to  the  fruit,  making  the  reader  feel  how  it  was  the  un- 
seasonable display  that  led  to  the  inference,  and  how 
the  Saviour  drew  nigh  to  see  if  an  inference  so  just  was 
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To  add  two  or  three  more  instan- 
ces :  the  great  exegetical  difficulty  in  John  xx.  17  ap- 
pears modified,  if  not  removed,  by  taking  into  consia- 
eration  the  tense  of  the  verb  airrov  (not  a^) ;  a  train 
of  profound  speculation  is  suggested  by  tiie  accurate 
translation  of  one  word  in  Col.  ii.  15  {aTreKBvadp.evo';), 
and  relations,  if  not  established,  yet  rendered  probable 
between  the  act  specified  in  that  mysterious  clause  and 
the  last  three  hours  of  darkness  on  GJ-olgotba.  Tlie 
recent  controversy  relative  to  the  precept  in  Matt.  v. 
32  is  almost  settled  when  we  pause  to  recognize  the 
difference  between  tlie  nature  of  the  predications  re- 
spectively conveyed  by  the  participle  with  and  the 
participle  without  the  article;  and,  to  conclude  with  an 
instance  of  a  similar  application  of  the  same  grammat- 
ical principlfe,  a  very  great  amount  of  difficulty  is  re- 
moved in  the  interpretation  of  the  very  obscure  pas- 
sage, 1  Pet.  ill.  18  seq.,  if,  besides  adopting  the  true 
reading  irveu/ian  (not  rp  •nvevfLan,  liec.)  and  referring 
it  to  the  Saviour's  human  spirit,  we  also  observe  that  the 
participle  a.TreiBrjffao'iv  involves  no  direct  predication 
{"who  were"),  but  partially  discloses  the  reason  of  the 
gracious  procedure  {"inasmuch  as  they  were"),  and 
causes  the  difflculh-  ever  felt  in  the  specification  of  this 
one  class  in  some  degree  to  disappear. 

We  now  pass  to  a  second  rule,  equally  simple  and 
homely  with  that  which  we  have  just  considered  and 
exemplified,  and  to  which  it  may  be  considered  to 
form  a  kind  of  supplement  or  corollary.  It  is,  in  fact, 
involved  in  the  very  definition  of  the  true  method  of 
interpreting  Scripture,  and  is  simply  as  follows : — Illus- 
trate,  wherever  ^ssihle,  by  reference  to  history,  tcpog- 
rcuphy,  a/nd  antiqmtiee. 

On  a  rule  so  very  natnral  and  obvious  little  more 
need  be  said  than  this,  that  the  ordinary  reader  can 
scarcely  form  any  conception  of  the  strangely  different 
aspects  which  many  of  the  leading  events  in  Scripture 
— for  example,  many  of  the  scenes  in  our  Lord's  life^ 
will  be  found  to  assume  when  the  rule  is  carefully  ob- 
served.    We  may  especially  remark  this  in  reference 
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to  illustrations  from  topography.  To  modem  travellers 
in  Palestine  the  student  of  Scripture  is  under  obliga- 
tions which  as  yet  have  not  by  any  means  been  fully 
recognized.  By  the  aid  of  their  narrative  we  can 
Bometimes  almost  place  ourselves  in  the  position  of  the 
first  beliolders,  and  see  the  whole  scene  of  mystery  or 
mercy  disclose  itself  before  our  eyes.  The  Triumphal 
Entry  becomes  almost  an  event  iu  which  we  ours^ves 
have  borno  a  part  when  we  read  the  narrative  with  all 
the  illustrations  that  have  been  furnished  by  the  trav- 
eller or  the  antiquary.  We  can  feel  ourselves  almost 
led  to  the  spot  where  the  opening  view  of  the  Holy 
City  called  forth  the  first  shouts  of  the  jnbilant  multi- 
tude ;  we  can  realize  the  strange  pause,  and  feel  the 
naturalness  of  the  transition  from  meek  triumph  to 
outgushing  tears,  when  some  turn  in  tbe  rocky  road 
made  the  City  of  the  Great  King  rise  up  suddenly, 
evefl  as  the  modem  traveller  tells  us  it  still  is  found  to 
do,  in  all  its  full  extent,  and  in  all  that  statelinesa  and 
beauty  which  was  so  soon  to  pass  away.  All  the  scenes 
near  to  or  connected  with  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth  wilt 
be  found  to  he  brought  home  to  us  by  any  of  the  better 
recent  descriptions  of  the  locality,  in  a  manner  and  to 
a  degree  that  we  could  scarcely  have  conceived  possi- 
ble heforehand.  We  seem,  for  example,  to  appreciate, 
for  the  first  time  in  all  its  fulness,  the  allusion  to  the 
"city  on  a  hill"  (Matt.  v.  14)  when  we  are  told  that 
from  the  horned  hill  that  has  been  lately  almost  agreed 
on  as  the  probable  scene  of  the  Sermon  on  the  ;^filunt, 
the  heights  on  which  Safed  stands  are  distinctly  visible, 
and  form  the  striking  object  in  the  distant  landscape. 
We  feel,  again,  the  force  of  the  xaTe^ri  in  Luke  viii.  23, 
when  we  recall  what  we  may  perhaps  have  read  but 
yesterday  ofthe  low-lying  lake,  BLod  tlie  deep-cut  ravines 
and  gorges  in  the  vast  and  naked  plateau  behind,  down 
which  me  storm-^ind  rushes  as  fiercely  and  as  continu- 
ously as  of  old,*  We  pause  with  interest  on  what 
otherwise  might  have  seemed  a  mere  question  of  criti- 
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cal  detail,  when  we  read  in  the  traveller's  journal  tliat 
round  a  few  scattered  ruins  in  a  lonely  wady  still 
lingers  a  name  which  brings  up  the  Gergesa  of  the 
first  Evangelist's  narrative,  and  which  almost  forces  us 
to  muse  on  the  extreme  naturalness  of  the  circumstance 
that  he  who  knew  the  lake  so  well  should  almost  in- 
stinctively be  specific,  and  that  the  other  two  narrators 
should  use  names  of  a  wider  reference,  and  more  famil- 
iarly known  to  their  Greek  or  their  Roman  readers.* 
How  interesting  again,  in  the  hands  of  an  interpreter 
who  will  make  it  his  duty  to  gather  up  all  the  items  of 
antiquarian  infonnation,  is  the  narrative  of  the  Lord's 
presence  among  the  Doctors  in  the  Temple,  or  even  the 
briefly  mentioned  circumstances  of  Hishastened  Burial ! 
How  well  an  expositor  like  Meyer,  who  never  fails  to 
use  this  mode  of  illustration  in  a  very  telling  way, 
brings  at  once  up  before  us  the  scene  and  circumstance 
of  the  healing  of  the  paralytic!  How  the  narrative 
gains  in  freshness  and  interest ;  how  much  nearer  we 
seem  brought  to  the  p*ist!  Till  we  made  use  of  this 
form  of  illustration,  the  events  of  the  Gospel  history, 
to  use  the  words  of  a  popular  writer  when  comment- 
ing on  this  very  subject,  are  almost  regarded  as  if  they 
had  taken  place  in  heaven :  now  they  seem,  as  they 
truly  were,  done  on  this  very  woi-k-day  earth  we  ti-ead 
on,  under  circumstances  which  the  mind  can  be  brought 
fully  to  realize,  and  amid  scenes  which,  if  the  bodily 
eye  has  not  beheld,  tlie  imagination  can  readily  depict 
to  itself  when  stimulated  and  quickened  by  the  narra- 
tive of  the  graphic  observer.  The  real  and  vital  effect 
that  is  tlms  produced  on  the  heart, — especially  of  the 
yonng, — the  positive  increase  to  our  faith  that  is  sup- 
plied by  this  mode  of  illustration,  has  been  far  too 
much  undervalued  by  the  modem  interpreter. 

A  third  rule  of  very  great  importance,  and  of  a 
very  wide  range  of  application,  may  be  stated  as  fol- 
lows : — Develop  and  eminciate  the  meani/ng  -under  th^ 
limitoMona  assigned  hy  the  context,  or,  in  other  words, 
Interpret  contextmally. 

f  See  Thomson, '  The  Land  lud  the  Book,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  S3  ttq. 
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The  value  of  this  rule  and  its  true  and  real  impor- 
tance will  be  sensibly  felt  in  all  the  various  fonns  of 
applying  Scripture,  and  giving  its  doctrines  or  precepts 
tneir  true  and  proper  signiiicance.  As  we  have  al- 
ready remarked,  the  present  rule  has  rather  more  to  do 
with  the  spirit  and  general  sentiment  of  the  passage 
than  with  the  immediate  elucidation  of  the  letter.  Its 
application,  however,  is  extremely  varied  and  exten- 
sive. In  really  numberless  cases  we  have  nothing  to 
guide  us  in  our  decisions  except  the  connexion  and  the 
general  aspect  of  the  passage.  Whenever  we  are  in 
difficulty  as  to  the  justice  or  pertinence  of  a  deduction, 
or  find,  as  we  often  do  find,  that  grammatical  considei^ 
ations  leave  us  in  a  state  of  uncertainty,  the  context  is 
that  which  acts  as  the  final  arbiter.  Our  rule  has  thus 
two  great  uses, — the  one  on  the  negative  side,  the  other 
on  the  affirmative.  Under  the  first  aspect,  it  serves  to 
restrain  improper  deductions  or  applications ;  under 
the  second,  it  helps  in  deciding  between  two  or  more 
competing  interpretations,  eacu  supposed  to  be  gram- 
matically tenable.  We  will  give  a  few  examples  of  its 
use  and  application  in  both  cases.  To  take  a  first  in- 
stance, is  it  often  that  a  text  has  been  considered  as 
more  thoroughly  inclusive  in  its  application  than  the 
latter  part  ot  Rom,  xiv.  23  ("  for  whatsoever  is  not  of 
iaith  IS  sin")!  Is  there  any  text  that  in  certain  con- 
troversies is  more  frequently  appealed  to  as  final  and 
absolute  ?  The  mere  English  reader  sees  in  the  very 
argumentative  mode  in  which  the  words  are  introduced, 
a  strong  confirmation  of  the  axiomatic  character  of  the 
words,  and  estimates  their  force,  and  extends  their  ap- 
plication accordingly.  The  inaccuracy  of  the  transla- 
tion of  the  particle  (Se)  that  connects  the  words  with 
what  precedes  seems  to  make  certain  what  might 
otherwise  have  appeared  doubtful,  and  the  clause  is 
used  without  hesitation  in  its  full  and  unlimited  force. 
On  the  exact  extent  of  the  application  of  such  a  state- 
ment, it  may  not  be  easy,  nor  indeed  are  we  called 
upon,  to  express  any  very  definite  opinion ;  but  with 
regard  to  its  plain,  primary,  and  general  meaning,  we 
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can  scarcely  bo  in  difficulty  or  hesitation.  Wlienws 
look  back  at  tiie  context  and  consider  the  subject-mat- 
ter, we  may  surely  say,  without  fear  of  contradiction, 
that  the  words  in  the  passage  before  us  were  not  meant 
to  be  applied  to  e^ery  imaginable  case,  but  to  be  re- 
stricted to  scruples  or  cases  of  conscience  that  bear 
some  analogy  to  the  instances  which  the  Apostle  is 
discussing.  Take,  again,  on  the  other  side,  such  a  text 
as  Pliil.  ii.  12.  The  concluding  clause  is  doubtlesB 
most  useful  as  a  corrective  to  the  many  unlicensed 
estimates  of  the  course  of  the  Divine  procednre  in 
man's  salvation,  but  to  dwell  upon  such  a  text  as  in 
any  degree  favouring  the  idea  that,  in  the  fullest  sense 
of  the  words,  our  salvation  is  in  our  own  hands,  is  sim- 
ply to  ignore  the  important  fact  that  the  next  verse 
supplies  the  confirmatory  ground  {yap)  of  the  com- 
mand, by  stating  that  it  is  God  that  supplies  both  tlie 
will  and  the  energy.  To  take  a  last  instance :  Can 
anytliing  really  be  more  unreasonable  than  what  has 
been  lately  said  about  our  practical  neglect  of  certain 
commands  given  by  our  Lord,  especially  such  a  com- 
mand as  Matt.  V.  84  ?  If  we  look  only  at  the  verse  by 
itself,  dislocated  from  the  context,  it  might  reasonably 
be  thought  to  be  a  command  which  was  designed  to 
include  every  form  of  adjuration,  judicial  or  otherwise. 
When,  however,  we  look  at  the  verse  in  its  proper  con- 
nexion, the  limitation  becomes  apparent, —  Earw  hh  a 
Xtiyo?  vfi&v,  Nal  vat,  Ol>  ov  (ver.  37).  Surely,  without 
any  casuistry  or  eubtilty,  these  last  words,  with  tlieir 
plainly  implied  reference  to  general  life  and  conversa- 
tion, may  be  rightly  "urged  by  the  interpreter  as  show- 
ing the  true  and  real  aspects  of  the  prohibition,  and 
may  exempt  the  Saviour  from  the  charge  of  having,  by 
an  acceptance  of  the  form  of  adjuration  used  by  Caia- 
phas  (Sv  elwa-i,  Matt  xxvi,  6i),  practically  violated  his 
own  command.* 

To  exemplify  the  second  aspect  of  the  rule,  we  may 
take  almost  any  disputed  text  Uiat  suggests  itself  to  the 
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memory,  and  we  shal!  at  once  see  tlie  use  and  applica- 
tion of  the  rule.  Let  us  take,  for  instance,  the  con- 
tested words  S(A  T^s  TCKvo^ovlai,  1  Tim.  ii.  15.  Here 
we  have  at  least  two  competing  translations  :  the  one 
wliich  gives  the  substantive  a  Bomewhat  vague  but 
Btill  plausible  applicatioiij  tlie  other  which  connects  it 
with  the  great  Promise.  The  article,  especially  when 
thus  present  after  a  preposition,  throws  some  weight  in 
the  scale  ;  the  context,  in  which  the  allusion  is  special- 
ly to  Gen.  iii.^  and  to  the  circumstances  of  woman's 
first  transgression,  seems  to  decide  the  question.  So, 
again,  to  take  another  example  out  of  the  same  Epistle, 
it  has  long  been  doubted  whether  the  command  m  ch. 
V.  22,  refers  to  Ordination  or  to  Absolution.  In  favour 
of  the  former  there  is  a  very  general  consent  among 
the  oldest  and  best  interpreters,  and  much  may  be 
urged  in  its  favour ;  when,  however,  we  carefully  con- 
Bider  the  context,  the  preponderance  seems  so  much  on 
the  side  of  tlie  latter,  that,  in  spite  of  the  amount  of 
authority  on  the  other  side,  we  shall  perhaps  find  it 
difficult  to  resist  coining  to  the  decision  to  which  a 
due  observance  of  the  nue  of  contextual  interpretation 
seems  certainly  to  lead  us.  To  take  a  last  iuBtancc ;  the 
exact  meaning  of  the  formula  ZoKiiid^eiv  ra  SuKpepovra, 
used  on  two  occasions  by  St.  Paul  (Eom.  ii.  18,  Phil.  i. 
10),  has  always  been  considered  very  doubtful,  owing 
to  the  differences  of  meaning  which  each  of  the  two 
verbs  will  fairlj-  admit  of.  As  far  as  lexical  usage 
goes,  the  words  may  be  understood  to  imply  a  discrim- 
ination between  things  that  are  different,  or  a  pi'oving, 
and  thence  approval,  of  what  is  excellent.  Which 
meaning  are  we  to  adopt  ?  In  the  first  passage  where 
the  words  are  used  we  have  but  little  to  guide  us  either 
way ;  but  in  Phil.  i.  9,  the  prayer  for  an  increase  of 
love  in  knowledge  and  moral  perception  expressed  in 
the  preceding  verse  seems  to  decide  us  in  favour  of  the 
latter  view, — love  being  more  naturally  shown  in  ap- 
proval of  what  is  excellent,  and  so  worthy  of  love,  than 
in  a  mere  discrimination  between  elements  or  princi- 
ples that  involve  distinctions  or  degrees  of  difference. 
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"W"c  now  come  to  the  fourth  rule,  which,  as  the  very 
terms  in  which  it  ie  expressed  will  sufficiently  show, 
is  of  an  importance  not  inferior  to  that  of  any  one  of 
those  which  have  preceded.  It  may  be  thus  expressed : 
— In  every  pasBoge  elicit  the  full  significance  of  all 
details. 

The  rule  seems  to  speak  for  itself.  Under  one  aspect 
it  bears  a  kind  of  supplemental  relation  to  the  first  and 
second  rales;  under  another  it  will  be  found  to  assist 
in  applications  of  the  third  rule,  as  being  frequently 
concerned  with  the  meanings  of  connecting  particles, 
and  so  with  the  contextual  relations  of  the  passage,  and 
its  general  logical  or  historical  drift.  It  tliws,  diough 
at  iii-st  sight  a  mere  rule  of  detail  and  of  the  letter,  has 
mach  to  do  with  tlie  spirit  of  the  passage,  and  will  be 
found  eminently  useful  in  suggesting  deductions.  Aa 
the  third  rule  served  to  regumte  the  applications  of 
Scripture,  so  this  fourth  rule  will  be  found  to  have 
mucii  lo  do  with  the  incidental  inferences  which  may 
be  drawn  from  it.  Further  comments  seem  unneces- 
sary. Let  this  one  remark,  however,  be  made, — that 
the  rule,  besides  being  obviously  a  rule  of  common 
sense,  is  really,  in  the  case  of  the  Scripture,  a  rule  of 
necessity  and  duty.  If  we  believe  the  Scripture  to  be 
inspired  of  God,  then  it  surely  follows  that  we  must 
never  rest  satisfied  till  we  have  elicited  the  fullest  and 
most  cfimplote  significance  of  every  item  of  the  heav- 
enly Kevelatiou  thus  mercifully  vouchsafed  to  us.  It 
becomes  positive  unfaithfulness  not  to  dwell  upon  every 
clause,  every  word,  every  particle,  if  we  have  any  real 
and  heai't-whole  belief  that  what  we  are  permitted  to 
read  are  indeed,  as  they  were  rightly  termed  by  an 
Apostolical  Father,  "the  true  sayings  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,"  It  is  not  that  we  are  hampered  with  any 
theory  of  verbal  or  mechanical  inspiration ;  it  is  not 
that  we  completely  sympathize  with  the  somewhat  re- 
stricted view  (noble,  however,  in  its  very  restrictedness) 
of  a  great  Biblical  critic*  of  our  own  day,  that  every 
individual  word  of  Scripture  is  written  by  the  very 
'  Dr.  Tregallea,  Prelace  lo '  Tlie  Book  of  Revelation.' 
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finger  of  God;  it  is  simply  because  we  know  that  in 
every  ease  words  are  tlie  appointed  media  of  ideas  and 
sentimentB,  and  believe,  in  the  case  of  Scripture,  that 
both  the  ideas  are  heaven-sent  and  the  sentiments  in- 
spired. Knowing  this,  and  believing  this,  can  we  deem 
it  otherwise  than  our  highest  duty  and  privilege  to 
exhaust  the  fullest  significance  of  the  outward  letter, 
when  it  contains  enshrined  in  it  an  inward  spirit  thus 
holy  and  Divine  ? 

To  come  to  examples.  The  first  and  largest  class 
of  cases  which  may  he  alluded  to,  as  exemplitying  the 
value  and  usefulness  of  the  rule,  are  those  in  which 
much  depends  on  the  true  force  and  meaning  of  the 
various  connecting  particles,  whether  of  cause,  infer- 
ence, or  consequence.  These,  however,  we  must  be 
content  merely  to  allude  to,  as  examples 'of  this  kind 
can  scarcely  be  adduced  without  fuller  remarks  on  the 
general  bearings  of  the  passage  than  our  limits  will 
permit.  Let  one  instance,  however,  be  given,  and  that 
in  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  doctrinal  passages 
of  the  New  Testament, — Phil.  ii.  6,  Here  it  is  scarcely 
too  much  to  say  that  the  interpretation  turns  mainly  on 
the  proper  recognition  of  the  use  and  force  of  aWA 
when  following  a  negative,  and  on  the  remembrance 
that  in  such  cases  it  niai-ks  a  full  and  clear  antithesis 
between  two  members  of  a  clause,  "not  this — hut  that." 
Apply  this  to  tlie  passage  before  us,  and  we  see  that 
the  words  ow^  dpTrevynov  if^trato  k.  t.  X.  must  be  under- 
Btood  to  convey  some  idea  distinctly  antithetical  to 
aK\i  iavTOP  eKevwae,  and  that  no  interpretation  can 
be  safely  regarded  as  admissible  in  which  this  condition 
is  not  fully  satisfied.  Let  this  one  example  be  sufficient ; 
but  let  it  carry  with  it  both  a  suggestion  and  a  protest : 
a  suggestion,  that  in  many  a  contested  passage  similar 
methods  of  grammatical  generalization  may  be  applied 
with  equal  simplicity  and  success ;  and  aprotest  against 
mere  assumptions  that  the  particles  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment can  eper  be  safely  neglected,  or  quietly  disposed 
of  as  mere  "  excrescences  "  of  a  vitiated  style. 

A  second  and  large  class  of  instances  to  which  the 
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rule  applies,  are  passages  in  which  simple  and  com- 
paratively insign  ill  cant  details  are  found,  when  properly 
considered,  to  supply  some  I'act  of  real  historical  inter- 
est. The  Gospels,  especially,  supply  us  with  a  vast  list 
of  striking  and  suggestive  examples.  To  name  only  a 
few.  Of  what  importance,  historically  considered,  is 
the  simple  addition  of  the  word  'Iepov(raKi]fi-  in  Luke 
V.  17,  as  showing  the  quarter  whence  the  spies  came, 
and  marking,  throughout  this  portion  of  the  narrative, 
that  most  of  the  charges  and  machinations  came,  not 
from  the  natives  of  Galilee,  but  from  emissaiies  from 
a  hostile  centre !  What  a  picture  does  the  ^  irpoarfwv 
avTow  of  Mark  x.  32  present  to  ns  of  the  Lord's  bearing 
and  attitude  in  tliis  His  last  journey,  and  how  fully  it 
explajna  the  i6afj.^ovvTO  which  follows  I  How  expres- 
sive is  the  single  word  xaB^fievai  (Matt,  xxvii.  61}  in 
the  narrative  of  the  Lord's  burial,  as  depicting  the 
stupefying  grief  that  left  others  to  do  what  the  sitters- 
by  might  m  part  have  shared  in  I  How  full  of  wondrous 
significance  is  the  notice  of  the  state  of  the  abandoned 
grave-clothes  in  the  rock-hewn  sepulchre  (John  xx.  7)  t 
what  mystery  is  there  in  the  recorded  position  and  atti- 
tude of  the  heavenly  watchere  (ver.  12) !  What  a  real 
force  there  is  in  the  simple  numeral  in  the  record  of  the 
i!WO  mites  which  the  widow  cast  into  tlie  ti-easury  1  she 
might  have  given  one  (in  spite  of  what  Schoettgen  says 
to  the  contrary);  she  gave  her  all.  How  the  frightl'ol 
&  of  the  demoniac  (Luke  iv.  34)  tells  almost  pictorially 
of  the  horror  and  recoil  which  was  ever  felt  by  the 
spirits  of  darkness  when  they  came  in  proximity  to  our 
^viour  (comp.  Matt,  viii,  20 ;  Mark  i.  23,  v.  7 ;  Lnke 
viii.  28),  and  what  light  and  interest  it  throws  upon  the 
K<u  l^v  X.  T.  X.  of  Mark  ix.  20  in  the  case  of  the  de- 
moniac hoy  1  Again?  of  what  real  importance  is  the 
simple  'jropevdeh  both  in  1  Peter  iii.  19  and  22  1  How 
it  hints  at  a  literal  and  local  descent  in  one  case,  and 
how  it  enables  us  to  cite  an  Apostle  as  attesting  the 
literal  and  local  ascent  in  the  other!  When  we  com- 
bine the  latter  with  the  dw^epero  of  Luke  xxiv.  SI 
(a  passage  undoubtedly  genuine),  and  pause  to  mark 
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the  tense,  can  we  share  in  any  of  the  modern  difficulties 
that  have  been  felt  about  the  actual,  and  so  to  say 
material,  nature  of  the  heavenly  mystery  of  the  Lord's 
Ascension  ? 

We  pause,  but  only  to  pass  onward  by  a  very  slight 
transition  to  a  third  class  of  passages  in  which  impor- 
tant deductions  may  be  made  fi'om  details  which  an 
ordinary  reader  might  think  of  the  most  trivial  or  acci- 
dental nature.  "Who,  for  instance,  would  take  much 
notice  of  the  order  in  which  certain  provinces  are 
enumerated  in  1  Peter  i.  1  ?  and  yet,  from  the  general 
direction  the  order  involves  (East  to  "West),  fhe  locality 
of  the  writer  has  been  surmised  at,  and  an  item  supplied 
toward  settling  the  geographical  question  in  chap.  v.  13 
of  the  same  Epistle.  Who,  again,  would  be  likely  to 
pause  much  on  the  fact  that  Samaria  was  placed  in 
order  before  Galilee  in  Luke  xvii.  11?  and  yet,  unless 
we  adopt  a  very  unnatural  explanation  of  the  passage, 
the  order  may  be  considered  as  placing  tha  verse  in 
connection  with  John  xi.  54,  and  aa  pointing  to  the  in- 
teresting fact  that  the  last  journey  of  our  Lord  waa  a 
kind  of  farewell- circuit,  which,  beginning  from  Ephraim, 
extended  througli  Samaria,  Gafilee,  and  Pertea,  and 
terminated  at  Bethany  and  Jerusalem,  Few  perhaps 
would  at  first  sight  bo  inclined  to  pause  long  on  the 
words  epp^o/tevo?  airo  ar/pov  used  both  by  St.  Mark 
(ch.  XV.  21),  and  St.  Luke  (ch.  xxiii.  26)  in  reference  to 
Simon  of  Cyrene ;  and  yet  they  supply  some  groand 
for  drawing  the  inference  that,  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  day  referred  to,  field-work  had  been  done,  and  con- 
sequently that  it  was  not  Kisan  15,  but  Nisan  14,  and 
that  thus,  even  according  to  tlio  Synoptical  Evangelists, 
the  Lord  celebrated  the  Last  Sapper  on  the  day  pre- 
ceding the  legal  Passover.  Again,  would  not  the  term 
"  green  grass  "  (Mark  vi.  39)  seem  to  imply  but  little  ? 
and  yet  this  specification  of  the  graphic  Evangelist 
exactly  harmonizes  with  what  we  learn  from  another 
Evangelist  (John  vi.  4),  viz.,  |bat  the  time  was  spring, 
and  further  renders  the  supposition  that  the  rich  plain 
at  tlie  north-eastern  comer  of  the  Lake  of  Gennesaretb 
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was  the  scene  of  the  Feedicg  of  the  Five  ThouBand  in 
every  respect  worthy  of  attention.  Lastly,  the  agitated 
■words  of  Mary  Magdalene  to  St.  Peter  (John  xx.  2) 
might  be  thought  of  very  little  use  in  helping  to  decide 
between  conflicting  views  on  tlie  harmony  of  this  por- 
tion of  the  narrative ;  yet  from  the  plural  oiSa/iev,  wnen 
compared  with  otSo,  ver.  13,  we  seem  justified  in  draw- 
ing the  important  inference  that  though  St.  John  only 
specifies  Mary  Magdalene  as  liaving  gone  to  the  tomb, 
he  was  nevertheless  perfectly  well  aware,  that,  even  as 
she  herself  implies,  there  were  others  who  went  with 
her  to  do  hononr  to  the  Holy  Body. 

Our  four  rules  of  interpretation  have  now  at  length 
been  stated  and  illnsti-atea.  That  they  are  important, 
and  of  considerable  practical  use,  will  perhaps  have 
now  been  made  plain  by  the  examples  which  have 
been  adduced.  From  these  we  shall  probably  have  per- 
ceived that  the  rules  have  not  only  their  positive  but 
their  negative  uses ;  and  that,  while  the  first  two  rules 
are  serviceable  in  tending  to  ensure  precision  and  stim- 
ulate research,  the  second  and  third  are  no  less  useful 
in  restraining  prejudice,  and  checking  that  impatient 
and  over-hasty  method  of  reading  the  Scripture  which 
will  not  pause  to  seek  in  the  text  for  the  associations 
that  are  really  to  be  found  there.  Further,  the  rules 
proposed  have  apparently  the  merit  of  being  simple 
and  obvious.  They  involve  no  refinements,  and  may 
be  expressed  in  very  few  words  :  all  the  four  being,  in 
fact,_  reducible  to  one  general  canon — Interpret  gram- 
Tnatically,  MstoncaUy,  coTitexttMUy,  and  •minutely. 

But  the  real  point  of  interest  has  yet  to  be  dis- 
cussed. 

On  carefully  considering  the  nature  and  character- 
istics of  the  above  rules,  it  must  be  plain  to  the  thought- 
ful reader  that,  though  useful  and  adequate  exponents 
of  the  grammatical  and  historical  method  of  interpret- 
ing Scripture,  they  are  still  ntles  that  might  be  applied 
with  nearly  equal  success  to  the  interpretation  of  any 
other  collection  of  ancient  documents.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  any  one  of  them  that  makes  it  especially  a  rule 
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of  interpreting  Sa-ipture.  "We  have  really  to  a  certain 
extent  been  agreeing  to  interpret  Scripttire  like  any 
other  book.  It  is  true  that  we  nave  advocated  a  greater 
punctilioTieness  than  would  be  thought  necessarv  even 
for  interpreting  Plato  or  Arietotle  ;  it  is  true  that  we 
have  pleaded  for  a  minuteness  of  attention  to  detail, 
which  in  the  ease  of  an  ordinary  Greek  writer  would 
be  tiresome  and  pedantic  ;  etill  there  is  plainly  no 
feature  in  any  one  of  the  rules  that  can  fairly  be  con- 
sidered as  of  such  an  uniqne  character  as  we  should  ex- 
pect to  find  in  the  nilea  for  the  interpretation  of  an 
unique  book ;  and,  if  our  premises  are  right  that  Scrip- 
ture is  really  unlike  any  other  book  in  numerous  points, 
we  should  certainly  expect  to  find  in  numerous  points 
that  our  present  rules  are  insufficient  and  incomplete. 

And  so  we  find  them. 

There  are  at  least  three  large  classes  of  passages  in 
which  they  fail  in  ascertaining  for  us  the  true  mind  of 
Scripture ;  and  these  very  failures,  it  will  be  observed, 
force  upon  us  additional  rules,  gradually  more  and 
more  of  an  uuiqtie  character,  tiil  we  find  ourselves  at 
last  frankly  accepting  the  yet  lacking  general  rule  of 
true  Scriptural  interpretation.  But  let  us  not  antici- 
pate. We  have  said  there  are  at  least  three  classes  of 
passages  for  which  the  above  rules  are  not  sufficient. 
TTiese  may  be  defined  roughly,  as  (1)  passages  of  gen- 
eral difficulty,  where  the  context  gives  us  no  means  of 
deciding  between  two  or  more  competing  translations, 
of  equal  con-eetness  in  point  of  logic  or  grammar ;  (2) 
passages  of  doctrinal  difficulty,  where  either  the  tenor 
of  the  declaration  is  doubtful,  or  where  opposing  de- 
ductions have  been  made  as  to  the  doctrine  actually 
conveyed ;  (3)  passages  of  what  maybe  termed  theolog- 
ical difficulty,  i.  e.  where  the  fact  specified  or  the  prin- 
ciple referred  to  involves  mysterious  relations  between 
things  humaix  and  Divine  which  are  at  best  veiy  im- 
perfectly known  to  us.  In  all  these  three  cases,  espec- 
ially the  two  last,  the  rules  we  have  discussed,  thongh 
of  the  greatest  use  in  clearing  away  preliminary  difli- 
culties,  often  leave  the  main  difficulty  untouched.     Let 
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ua  illustrate  this  by  a  tow  examples,  and  feel  out  by 
degrees  for  the  further  rule  or  rules  that  are  still  need- 
ed for  our  guidance. 

(1.)  Let  us  take  for  our  firet  example  a  clause  from 
a  passage  of  general  difficulty,  and  indisputably  of 
great  importance,  tlie  opening  verses  of  St,  Paul's 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.  In  tlie  third  verse  inucli 
turns  on  the  exact  meaning  of  the  peculiar  tei-m  iv  rot? 
eirovpavioK,  and  (to  narrow  the  question  by  leaving 
unnoticed  obviously  untenable  interpretations)  on  a  de- 
cision of  the  question, — whether,  with  the  Greek  ex- 
positors, we  are  to  give  the  words  an  ethical  reference, 
or  whether,  with  the  Oriental  versions,  we  are  to  con- 
ceive the  words  only  to  refer  to  locality.  The  context 
does  not  seem  definitely  to  favour  either  view ;  and 
grammatical  considerations,  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to 
add,  leave  the  matter  equally  undecided.  In  other 
words,  our  first  and  third  rules,  on  which,  in  all  cases 
of  local  difficulty,  we  almost  wholly  rely,  here  fail  to 
guide  us.  How  then  are  we  to  decide  ?  If  wo  turn  to 
the  best  modem  commentaries  we  shall  find,  and  right- 
ly find,  that  the  local  meaning  is  now  very  generally 
adopted,  such  seeming  certainly  to  he  the  meaning  in 
the  other  passages  in  me  Epistle  (ch.  i.  20,  ii,  6,  iii.  10, 
vi.  12)  where  the  formula  occurs.  In  a  word  ihe  usus 
seribekdi  of  the  author  has  decided  the  question.  .  .  . 
The  meaning  of  the  difficult  and  similarly  ambiguous 
expression  arocj^eia  rov  KotTfwv  (Gal,  iv.  8)  is  usually 
decided,  though  conversely,  on  the  same  principle;  a 
comparison  of  the  passage  with  Col.  ii.  8,  20  seeming 
to  cause  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  ethical  mean- 
ing (rudimentary  religious  teaching  of  a  non-Christian 
character)  decidedly  to  preponderate.  .  .  Somewhat 
similar  principles  are  used  in  deciding  on  the  meaning 
of  the  doubtful  ■irapa&i]Kr}v  (Rec.  -TrapOKaTad^KTjv)  in  1 
Tim,  vi.  20  compared  with  3  Tim.  i.  12,  14.  .  .  In  a 
much  more  difficult  passage  to  whicb  we  have  already 
alluded.  Col.  ii.  15,  a  great  part  of  the  obscurity  rests 
on  the  first  clause,  and  especially  on  the  meaning  of 
the  word  aireKBva-dfievov.    In  spite  of  the  contextual  ar- 
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gument  that  may  te  drawn  from  the  meaning  of  the 
associated  participle  dpiafifieva-a^,  the  translation  of  the 
Tulgate  ("  exBpohanB  "}  and  indeed  of  onr  own  Anthor- 
ized  Version,  is  now  commonly  given  up  by  careful 
scholars  in  favour  of  the  more  grammatically  accurate, 
but  certainly  at  first  sight  less  intelligible  "  exuens  se  " 
of  the  Claromontane  and  Coptic  Versions.  What  has 
led  to  this  decision  ?    To  a  certain  extent  grammatical 

Erecision,  bat  mainly  the  undoubted  use  of  the  word 
y  the  Apostle  a  few  verses  later  (Col.  iii.  9)  in  the 
second  of  the  two  senses  just  specified. 

Bnt  the  examples  above  allnded  to  have  had  main- 
ly to  do  with  verbal  difficulties.  Exactly  the  same, 
however,  might  be  shown  in  eases  of  difficulties  in  the 
eeutiment  conveyed.  Of  this  let  1  Pet.  iii.  19  and  eh. 
iv.  6  be  briefly  specified  as  examples.  They  are  sister- 
texts,  and  BO  clearly  allude  to  a  kindred  mystery,  that 
no  interpreter  of  the  one  passage  would  fail  to  refer  to 
the  other  and  be  guided  by  it,  as  supplying  him  with 
the  most  natural  and  indeea  authoritative  illustration. 
If,  for  example,  he  felt  swayed  by  the  local  term  irth 
pevOei^  in  the  first  passage,  he  would  probably  find 
much  difficulty  in  believing  that  the  term  veKpoK  in 
the  second  passage  was  to  be  referred  to  the  spiritually 
dead,  those  "  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins  "  (Eph.  ii.  1), 
rather  than  to  the  dead  in  the  ordinary  and  physicid 
meaning  of  the  term.  If  one  passage  has  a  definite 
and  local  reference,  so  apparently  has  the  other.  The 
same  may  he  said  of  the  excessively  difficult  passages 
Col,  i.  19  and  ch.  ii.  9,  the  latter  of  which  supplies  the 
only  authoritative  hint  for  the  translation  of  the  former. 

Ifow  to  what  do  all  these  examples  point  but  to 
this, — the  admission  that  difficulties,  even  of  a  very 
Berious  nature,  are  often  to  be  removed  by  attending 
to  the  usus  scribendi  of  the  author ;  or,  in  other  words, 
the  plain  and  serviceable  rule  emerges  to  view, — Let 
the  writer  interpret  himself. 

But  it  will  certainly  be  said,  this  is  exactly  what  is 
or  ought  to  he  done  in  the  case  of  any  other  writer 
whose  precise  meaning  we  wished  to  ascertain.     True ; 
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but  the  difference  of  the  subject-matter  makes  the  two 
cases  really  very  far  from  identical.  In  the  one  case 
the  writer  may  be  dealing  witb  subjects  in  which  the 
assumption  of  a  regular  and  consistent  way  of  express- 
ing himself  in  reference  to  them  may  be  deemed  per- 
fectly reasonable  and  natural.  In  the  other  case,  the 
assumption  really  amounts  to  nearly  as  much  as  this, — 
the  expression  of  a  conviction,  that  in  discussing  sub- 
jects often  transcending  human  faculties,  and  in  com- 
municating the  mysteries  of  a  revelation  from  God,  the 
writer  is  consistent  with  himself.  The  rule  above-men- 
tioned, in  the  case  of  <Hie  of  the  New  Testament  writers, 
is  really  little  less  than  an  express  recognition  of  a  gen- 
eral and  pervading  inspiration, — an  influence  which, 
contrary  to  what  might  have  been  looked  for  in  the 
ease  of  a  writer  on  subjects  above  man's  natural  pow- 
ers, kept  the  writer  always  in  harmony  with  himself, 
and  his  words  always  self  explanatoiy  and  consistent. 

(2.)  But,  to  pass  onward,  let  us  next  observe  what 
amplitications  of  the  rule  are  suggested  by  examples 
of  me  second  classof  Scriptural  difficulties.  Let  us  be- 
gin with  a  passage  of  very  great  difficulty,  principally 
of  a  doctrinal  nature,  and  one  in  which  interpreters 
have  arrived  at  widely  different  results,' — the  descrip- 
tion of  the  Man  of  Sin  in  2  Thess.  ii.  3  seq^.  Here  no 
inteipreter  would  probably  fail  to  refer  to  the  parallel 
supplied  by  Daniel  (ch.  xi.  36  seq^,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  to  the  description  of  the  characteristics  of  Anti- 
christ as  given  by  St.  John  in  hie  first  Epistle  (ch.  ii. 
22,  iv.  3  8eq\  on  the  other.  The  expositor  would  in 
fact  seek  for  his  most  trustworthy  elucidation  of  the 
passage  before  him  in  two  books  of  Scripture  written 
by  two  authors,  a  Prophet  and  an  Evangelist,  between 
whose  dates  there  was  probably  nearly  as  great  an  in- 
terval as  600  years.  Does  not  this  point  to  a  tacit  am- 
plification of  the  preceding  rule,  and  does  it  not,  in  ef- 
fect, amount  to  this,  —  Where  possible,  let  Scripture  irv- 
terpret  itself,  or,  in  other  words,  Interpt'et  according  ta 
the  analogy  of  Scripture  f 

If  this  be  stated  fairly  and  correctly,  is  it  not  clear 
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that  the  aeeuinptions  that  were  practically  involved  in 
the  former  rule,  Let  the  writer  interpret  himself,  become 
still  more  significant  and  suggestive?  According  to  the 
obvious  tenor  of  the  latter  rule,  Scripture  appears  tac- 
itly to  be  recognized  as  an  organized  and  hai-monious 
whole,  all  parts  of  which  are  so  quickened  by  the  same 
life  and  animated  by  the  same  Spirit,  that  no  sentiment 
of  any  one  of  the  Sacred  Writers  can  ever  receive  a 
more  convincing  and  trustworthy  interpretation  thaa 
that  which  is  supplied  by  the  sentiments  or  expres- 
sions of  another.  This,  properly  considered,  practically 
amounts  to  an  admission  of  the  inspiration  of  Scripture 
of  the  most  clear  and  decided  kind. 

But  let  us  take  yet  one  step  further,  and  consider 
the  interprefation  of  a  clause  in  another  passage  of  doc- 
trinal diraculty  which  all  will  agree  in  deeming  of  the 
most  profound  importance.  What  is  the  true  meaning 
of  the  words  irpanoTOieoi;  irdtn}';  Kria-eo)';  (Col.  i.  15)  in 
their  reference  to  the  Eternal  Son  ?  Here  we  have  two 
interpretations,  widely  difierent,  yet  both  grammati- 
cally tenable,  and  one  (the  second)  considered  merely 
with  regard  to  grammar,  perhaps  even  obvious  and 
plausible.  According  to  the  one  interpretation,  our 
Lord  would  be  represented  as  "  begotten  before  every 
creature,"  and  the  reference  would  be  to  the  eternal 
generation  of  Christ ;  according  to  the  other,  it  would 
be  "  first-begotten  of  every  creature,"  or,  as  in  the  Syr- 
iae,  "of  all  creatures," — prior  to  them  in  origin,  yet  a 
created  being  like  themselves.  Which  view  are  we  to 
take  ?  Grammar  is  silent,  the  context  difficult  and  not 
decisive  (the  following  eV  dvr^  is  probably  not  "  iy 
Him"),  the  reasoning  deep  and  mysterious.  ITie  an- 
swer of  every  calm  and  attentive  reader  of  Scripture 
will  probably  be  promptly  given, — "  Undoubtedly  the 
former."  But  why?  "Because  the  whole  tenor  of 
Scripture  is  opposed  to  the  latter  view."  But  how  can 
this  tenor  of  Scripture  be  confidently  stated  ?  on  what 
does  the  assertion  rest  ?  Is  it  the  result  of  actual  and 
rigorous  investigation  of  the  -whole  of  Scripture,  or  mere 
reliance  on  the  opinion  of  the  safe  side  ?     "  No,  neither 
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the  one  nor  tho  other."  Then  on  what  is  the  adoption 
of  the  former  of  tlie  two  views  really  based  ?  "  On  the 
teaching  of  the  Creeds,  as  the  authoritative  expositions 
of  the  trne  tenor  of  ycriptiire."  In  other  words,  the 
example  has  at  last  led  us  to  the  full  expression  of  the 
rule  tliat  has  been  gradually  disclosing  itself.  Scripture 
itself  has  at  length  taught  us,  by  the*  gentle  leading  of 
its  own  difficulties,  the  true  and  vital  principle  of  all 
really  Scriptural  exegesis, — Interpret  according  to  the 
analogy  of  Faith. 

And  tliis  is  the  rule.  This  tho  mle — cai-ped  at,  as 
it  has  been,  by  the  sceptical,  disregarded  by  the  selt- 
confident,  violated  by  party  bias,  slighted  by  the  dis- 
loyal, and  derided  by  tlie  profane — to  which'  we  have 
at  last  come,  almost  by  an  inductive  process,  and  with 
the  aid  of  which,  in  conjunction  with  preceding  rules, 
we  may  even  venture  to  draw  near  to  the  third  class  of 
difficulties, — the  great  and  the  deep  things  of  God. 

(3.)  Into  these,  Jiowever,  we  cannot  now  even  at- 
tempt to  enter.  Our  limits,  wholly  preclude  us  from 
discussing  passages  of  which  each  wouJd  require  not 
only  a  lengthened  consideration  of  the  context,  but  also 
the  introduction  of  details  Vfhich  would  be  unsuitable 
in  a  general  essay  like  the  present.  To  show,  however, 
what  class  of  passages  we  are  alluding  to,  wo  will  pause 
simply  to  specify  a  few  that  now  suggest  themeelves, 
and  may  partly  justify  the  distinctions  above  laid  down. 
In  addition  to  1  Pet.  iii.  19  and  others,  above  alluded 
to,  which  perhaps  may  seem  to  belong  more  exactly  to 
the  present  class,  let  us  specify  Matt.  xxvi.  29,  xxvii.  52 ; 
Mark  xiii.  32 ;  Luke  x.  18 ;  John  xxi.  22 ;  Rom.  viii.  19 
seq.,  26,  ix.  18  seq. ;  1  Cor.  iii.  13,  vi.  3,  xv.  28  eeg. ;  2 
Cor.  V.  2  seq.,  xii.  2  seq. ;  Eph.  i.  13,  23,  ii.  2 ;  Ool.  1. 19, 
20,  24 ;  1  Thess.  iv.  15  seq. ;  Heb.  iv.  12,  vi.  4 ;  2  Pet. 
ii.  4,  iii.  10;  Jade  6,  9;  and,  it  is  necessary  to  add,  the 
greater  part  of  the  Book  of  Bevelation. 

On  one  of  these  passages,  however,  and  on  one  only, 
let  us  make  a  passing  comment,  and  that  because  the 
passage  has  been  more  than  once  alluded  to  as  a  cor- 
rective and  counterpoise  to  what  are  tenned  high  views 
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of  the  Divinity  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  passage 
is  Mark  siii,  32,  the  words  of  which,  whether  considered 
in  reference  to  the  occasion  or  to  .the  context,  merit,  in- 
deed, some  liigher  description  than  "  simple  and  tonch- 
ing,"  and  ai-e,  as  they  have  always  been  deemed  to  be, 
among  the  most  deep  and  solemn  that  have  ever  been 
uttered  in  the  ears  of  man.  Yet  if  we  interpret  them 
according  to  the  analogy  of  Faith,  and,  let  ns  not  fail 
to  add,  according  to  the  very  implied  limitations  of  the 
passage  itself,  we  can  feel  no  difficulty  as  to  their  true 
meaning.  In  the  very  silent  logic  of  the  associated 
terms,  tne  ovSeK,  the  ol  SyyeKoi  oi  hi  ovpavo),  we  feel  a 
kind  of  implied  circumscription,  which  seems  to  prepare 
nsfor  the  sense  in  which  we  are  to  understand  the  cnl- 
minating  ovBk  6  vio^,  "  none  in  earth,  none  in  heaven, 
nay  not  even  the  Son,"  in  so  far  as  He  shares  any  ele- 
ment in  common  with  either,  in  so  far  as  He  vouch- 
Bafee  to  assume  finiteness  and  corporeity.  What  we  in- 
stinctively surmise  as  we  read  the  passage,  the  analogy 
of  Scripture  and  Faith  assures  us  of, — that  when  the 
Lord  thus  spake  to  His  four  chosen  Apostles,  He  does 
virtually  assure  ns  that  He  was  so  truly  man,  that  when 
He  assumed  that  nature  He  assumed  it  witlr  all  its  lim- 


itations, and  that  in  that  nature  He  vouchsafed  to  know 
not  what  as  God  He  had  known  from  everlasting.  "Why 
are  we  to  be  deterred  from  this  ancient  interpretation, 
why  are  we  to  obelize  the  words  with  Ambrose,*  or 
regard  them  as  a  conventional  statement  with  Augus- 
tine, f  when  they  admit  of  an  explanation  so  simple, 
and  so  consonant  with  all  that  we  are  told  of  Him  who 
vouchsafed  not  only  to  be  incarnate,  but  to  increase  in 
wisdom,  and  to  be  a  veritable  sharer  in  all  the  sinless 
imperfections  of  humanity  ?  Is  there  really  any  greater 
difficulty  in  such  a  passage  than  in  John  xi,  33,  35, 
where  we  are  told  that  those  holy  cheeks  were  still  wet 
with  human  tears  while  the  loud  voice  was  crying, 
"Lazarus,  come  forth  I " 

13.  This  portion  of  our  subject  has  thus  at  length 
come  to  its  close.     The  four  rules  of  interpreting  Scnp- 

•  'De  Fide,' V.  16  (193).  f  ' De Qenasi  contr.  Manioh,"  i.  23  (34). 
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ture  have  received  the  supplement  they  lacked.  The 
canon  which  embraced  them  nas  now  the  addition  neces- 
sary to  make  it  applicable  to  those  passages  where  the 
difficulties  are  of  a  doctrinal  nature,  and,  further,  even 
to  those  still  deeper  passages  where  the  difficulties  arise 
from  the  profound  nature  of  the  revelation,  and  from  the 
allusions  such  passages  may  contain  to  mysteries  beyond 
our  fall  powers  of  comprehension.  Scripture  interpre- 
tation is  now  not  merely  to  be  grammatical,  historical, 
contextual,  and  minute,  but  it  is  to  be  alsfl — accordi/ng 
to  ths  analogy  of  Faith. 

Against  sncu  a  rule,  we  are  well  aware,  many  an  ar- 
gument will  be  urged,  many  an  exception  will  be  taken. 
We  have  been  told,  and  we  shall  often  be  told  again, 
that  to  interpret  by  the  Nicene  or  the  Athanasian  Creed 
is  not  only  to  mar  the  simplicity  of  Scripture,  by  bring- 
ing it  in  contact  with  what  is  artificial  and  technical, 
but  consciously  to  involve  ourselves  in  a  plain  and  pat- 
ent anachronism. 

To  such  mere  assertions,  for  mere  assertions  they  re- 
ally are,  it  is  not  necessary,  after  what  has  been  said,  to 
return  any  formal  answer.  It  may  be  enough  to  make 
the  two  following  remarks,  and  with  them  this  portion 
of  the  subject  shall  be  concluded: — First,  tlie  charge 
of  anachronism  may  be  readily  disposed  of  by  observing 
that,  in  thus  interpreting  Scripture,  we  are  really  inter- 
preting it  by  what,  in  a  certam  sense,  is  anterior  to  it, 
viz.  the  principles  of  that  faith  of  which  Scripture  is 
itself  the  exponent.  AnU  mare  Jkictus.  What  right 
have  we  to  assume  that  all  the  early  Christian  preach- 
ing was  only  the  outpouring  of  "  attachment  to  a  re- 
cently departed  friend  and  l5»rd  "  ?  With  what  justice 
can  we  say  that  the  whole  of  Christianity  was  con- 
tained in  the  words,  "  Beiieve  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  thou  mayest  be  saved,"  when,  even  in  the  very  ear- 
liest of  an  Apostle's  letters,  there  seems  satisfactory  ev- 
idence (comp.  1  Tiiess.  v.  1,  3  Thess.  ii.  5)  that  deeper 
things  were  communicated  orally  tu  the  eai-liest  Chris- 
tian converts  than  were  afterwards  committed  to  writ- 
ing ?    Most  justly,  then,  has  it  been  observed  that,  when 
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we  tlnis  appeal  to  the  principles  of  the  faith  fov  our 
guidance  in  expounding  Scriptural  difficulty,  we  are  in- 
terpreting, not  by  "  the  result  of  three  or  four  centuries 
of  controversy,"  but  by  appeals  to  fixed  principles  of 
Christiaa  doctrine,  the  greateK  part  of  whicn  were 
known,  believed,  and  acted  on  in  the  very  earliest  age 
of  the  Gospel,*  In  succeeding  centuries  these  funda- 
mental truuiB  may  have  been  concbed  in  terms  of  great- 
er scientific  exactness ;  the  various  controvereies  of  tie 
times  may  have  caused  the  Church  to  put  forth  her  doc- 
trines in  forms  more  technically  accui'ate  or  more  logic- 
ally precise,  but  the  substance  was  the  same  from  the 
very  first,  and  it  is  on  that  substance  that  our  interpre- 
tation of  Scripture  is  really  based,  it  is  to  that  essential 
truth  of  which  the  Ohureh  is  a  pillar,  that  we  make  our 
natural  and  reasonable  appeal. 

The  second  remark  is  this,  tliat  those  who  are  much 
opposed  to  us  in  their  estimate  of  the  character  and  in- 
spiration of  Scripture,  really  in  effect  admit  the  prin- 
ciple we  are  contending  for.  To  say  nothing  of  the  oc- 
currence on  their  pages  of  such  terms  as  "  the  analogy 
of  Scripture,"  when  the  subject  is  the  best  mode  of 
interpreting  it,  or  of  the  silent  but  important  admission 
that  the  principle  which  "  enables  us  to  apply  the  words 
of  Christ  and  His  Apostles"  is  neither  more  nor  le^ 
than  "  the  analogy  of  faith,"  f— to  pass  over  all  these 
tacit  and  almost  instinctive  recognitions  of  tlie  one  great 
truth  (1  Tim,  iii.  15),  from"  wbicli  all  that  has  been  said 
above  comes  by  way  of  legitimate  deduction,  let  us 
merely  take  the  rule  which  others  have  laid  down,  and 
fairly  consider  whether  the  recommendation  to  '•  inter- 
pret Scripture  from  itself"  is  not  in  effect  and  substance 
plainly  identical  with  much  that  has  been  already  advo- 
cated in  these  pages.  Such  a  rule,  in  the  first  place, 
involves  the  very  important  aseumption  which  we  have 
above  alluded  to,  viz.,  that  Scripture  is  consistent  with 
itself,  even  when  such  consistency  might  be  appealed 

*  See  Moberly,  Preface  to  '  Sermons  oa  the  Beatitudes,'  p.  Iii.  set/.,  where 
this  argument  la  put  Kirward  witii  great  clearness  and  foroa. 
+  Ses  'EssajB  and  Keviewa,'  p,  416, 
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to  as  a  very  evidence  of  its  Divine  origin ;  and  in  the 
second  place,  after  every  possible  limitation — viz.,  that 
we  are  to  understand  it  to  mean  interpreting  "  like  by 
like,"-^^uch  a  rule  is  still,  and  must  remain,  based  on 
the  recognition  of  the  sonnd  and  proper  principle  that 
Scripture  difficulty  must  be  explained  conBistently  with 
Scriptiu-e  trutli.  Of  this  ti'uth  the  Creeds,  especially 
the  two  shorter,  are  not  only  compendious  but  author- 
itative abstracts,  summarily  vouched  for  by  the  keeper 
of  our  archives  and  the  upholder  of  their  integrity,  the 
Catholic  Church  of  Christ.  Tlie  same  authority  might 
justify  us  in  simiJarly  applying  much  of  her  own  his- 
tory and  traditions  as  illustrative  of  Holy  Scripture,  if 
even  not  deserving  the  title  of  an  aid  in  its  interpreta- 
tion. It  may  be  sufficient,  however,  to  claim  the  Creeds 
as  authoritative  summaries  of  Scripture,  and  so  author- 
itative guides  in  interpreting  Scripture,  being  in  fact 
themselves  the  epitome  of  that  from  which  itnaa  been 
properly  conceded  that  Scripture  ought  to  be  illustrated 
and  expounded. 


14.  The  main  department  of  our  subject  may  now 
be  considered  as  brought  to  its  natural  conclusion. 
Two  portions,  however,  still  remain  which  require  of 
us  a  passing  notice.  They  are,  in  fact,  the  two  ex- 
tremes between  which  the  portion  of  the  subject  on 
which  we  have  been  recently  engaged  seems  to  lie 
midway;  the  one  relating  exclusively  to  the  laws  of 
the  letter,  the  other  to  the  "principles  of  appJyinc  the 


spirit, — in  a  word,  the  Grammar  of  the  i 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  various  practical  applica- 
tions of  the  fully-ascertained  meaning  of  that  Text  on 
the  other.  A  few  words  shall  be  said  on  each  of  these 
portions  of  our  subject,  but  a-few  words  only,  there 
being  by  no  means  tliat  amount  of  misconception  and 
error  in  reference  to  either  of  these  portions  of  the 
subject  as  to  that  which  lies  between  them.  Still  a 
few  comments  may  be  profitably  made  on  each. 

Let  us  speak  first  of  the  application  of  Scripture,  as 
22* 
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this  seems  most  naturally  to  follow  a  discussion  on  the 
interpretation  of  it, — application,  in  fact,  being  nothing 
more  than  interpretation  in  its  ultimate  and  most  ex- 
tended form. 

The  different  forma  which  the  application  of  Scrip- 
ture may  assume  are  obviously  as  many  and  as  diver- 
sified as  the  aspects  of  Scripture  itself.  We  have 
already  seen  that  Scripture  involves  a  system  of  proph- 
ecies and  types;  we  have  recognized,  also,  tnat  it 
contains  a  wide  range  of  double  meanings  even  in 
simply  historical  passages ;  and,  lastly,  we  nave  found 
it  to  be  so  pervaded  %y  the  Spirit  of  God,  that  not 
only  in  its  sentiments,  but  sometimes  even  in  its  very 
words  and  expressions  (see  above,  p.  468),  it  is  found 
to  involve  a  deep  and  a  Divine  significance.  These 
three  characteristics  at  once  lead  to  three  correspond- 
ing modes  of  application,  on  each  of  which,  as  being 
one  of  the  three  more  edifying  and  practically  usefiu 
modes  of  applying  Scripture,  a  few  comments  shall  be 
made. 

I.  The  subject  of  Prophecy  and  Typology  is,  un- 
doubtedly, one  of  difficulty,  and  in  its  practical  bear- 
ings and  expansions  stilt  more  so.  It  is  extremely 
difficult  to  lay  down  any  rules,  and  yet  it  is  very 
precarious  to  attempt  such  methods  of  applying 
Scripture  without  some  external  guidance.  In  the 
case  of  unfulfilled  prophecy,  especially,  the  temptation 
to  indulge  in  unauthorized  speculation  is  often  exces- 
sive, Dneducated  and  undisciplined  minds  are  com- 
pletely carried  away  by  it,  and  even  the  more  devout 
and  self-restrained  frequently  give  themselves  up  to 
sad  extravagances  in  this  form  of  the  application  of 
God's  Word.  The  result  is,  only  too  often,  tiiat  better 
educated  and  more  logical  mindB,  in  recoiling  from 
what  they  justly  deem  unlicensed  and  preposterous, 
pass  over  too  much  into  the  other  extreme,  and  deem 
Prophecy  in  every  form  as  a  subject  far  too  doubtftil 
and  debateable  ever  to  f^ll  within  the  province  of 
Scripture  application.  It  is,  we  fear,  by  no  means  too 
much  to  say,  tbat  a  great  part  of  the  present  melan- 
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clioly  scepticiem  as  to  Messianic  propliecy  is  due  to 
the  almost  indignant  reaction  which  has  been  brought 
about  by  the  excesses  of  apocalyptic  interpretation. 
The  utmost  caution,  then,  is  justly  called  for.  Nay,  it 
perhaps  would  be  well  if  unfulfilled  prophecy  were 
never  to  be  applied  to  any  other  purposes  than  those 
of  general  encouragement  and  consolation.  We  may 
often  be  thus  made  to  feel  that  we  are  in  the  midst  of 
a  providential  dispensation,  that  though  our  eyes  may 
be  holden  as  to  the  relations  of  contemporaneous 
events  to  the  future,  whether  of  the  Church  or  of  the 
world,  we  may  yet  descry  certain  bold  and  broad  out- 
lines, certain  tendencies  and  developments,  which  may 
make  us  wend  our  way  onward,  thoughtfully  and 
circumspectly, — wayfarers  who  ga^e  with  ever-deepen- 
ing interest  on  the  contour  of  the  distant  hills,  even 
though  we  cannot  clearly  distinguish  the  clustered 
details  of  the  nearer  and  separating  plain.  But  though 
it  may  thus  be  wise  only  to  notice  unfulfilled  prophecy 
in  the  broadest  and  most  general  way,  it  is  far  ofJier- 
wise  with  applications  or  illustrations  derived  from 
what  has  either  obviously  received  its  fulfilment,  or, 
like  Deut.  xxviii.,  is  so  plainly  still  receiving  it,  that 
doubt  becomes  unreasonable  and  impossible.  In  this 
last  case,  for  instance,  the  mere  exist^ce  of  such  a 
prophecy  has  been  with  reason  appealed  to  as  almost 
sumcient  in  itself  to  establish  the  inspiration  of  the 
whole  associated  Pentateuch.  More  particularly  can 
every  form  of  Messianic  prophecy  be  dwelt  upon  by 
the  conscientious  interpreter.  This,  indeed,  is  the 
loftiest  and  most  blessed  application  of  prophecy,  for 
purposes  of  edification,  that  man  can  make.  Hereby, 
more  especially,  are  we  permitted  to  realize  all  the 
deep  harmonies  between  the  earlier  and  the  later  dis- 
pensation. In  the  light  shod  by  Messianic  prophecy, 
the  two  covenants  seem  no  longer  disunited,  but  one. 
The  Old  Testament  as  it  "telleth  of  Christ  that  should 
come,"  blends  insensibly  into  the  New,  that  "telleth  of 
Christ  that  is  come,"  *  until  both  become  recognized 
Tol.  i.,  p.  370  («d. 
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as  organically  connected  parts  of  one  Divine  whole. 
The  Scripture  is  at  length  seen  and  felt  to  be  what  it 
truly  is— one  living  Book;  one,  because  pervaded  by 
the  holy  presence  of  one  ever-blessed  Lord ;  living, 
because  ever  teaching  of  Him  who  Himself  is  the 
Life,  and  whose  "  Life  is  the  light  of  men." 

In  the  case  of  types,  and  all  the  varied  forms  of 
supposed  typical  relationa  between  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  some  greater  latitude  of  application  may 
perhaps  be  permitted.  Much,  probably,  will  have  to 
be  lost  to  that  which  must  sometimes  be  the  only 
guide — the  "spiritual  understanding"  (Ool.  i.  9)  of  the 
expounder.  Even  in  such  cases,  however,  it  will  be 
found  desirable  to  recognize  some  general  fixed  prin- 
ciples. Special  rules  it  is  never  very  easy  to  lay  down; 
but  perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  in  tracing  out  types, 
the  prudent  expounder  will  do  well  to  observe,  or  at 
any  rate  conform  to,  the  general  spirit  of  these  two 
rules:  First,  not  positively  to  assert  the  existence  of 
typical  relations  between  persons,  places,  or  things, 
urdess  it  should  appear,  either  directly  or  by  reason- 
able inference,  that  such  relations  are  recognized  in 
Scripture;  Secondly,  even  in  the  case  of  apparently 
reasonable  inferences  from  Scripture,  not  to  press  the 
typical  allusion  unless  we  have  the  consent  of  the  best 
of  the  earlier  expositors.  The  use  and  general  bearing 
of  each  rule  shaU  be  briefly  exempUfied. 

The  first  rule,  it  will  be  easily  seen,  will  be 
especially  useful  in  lopping  away  all  those  supposed 
typical  meanings  which,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
some  even  of  the  soundest  of  the  early  interpreters 
were  ever  discovering  even  in  the  simplest  incidents  of 
the  Old  Testament.  By  this  rule,  for  instance,  the 
mystical  or  typical  meaning  assigned  to  Kahab's 
scarlet  thread,  or  to  Lot's  two  daughters,  old  as  they 
may  be,  and  belonging,  as  these  two  cases  really  do,  to 
the  sub-apostolic  age,  must  still  be  regarded  as  at  best 
only  precarious  fancies.  By  the  same  rule,  too,  many 
of  the  exaggerated  attitudes  of  popular  typology  will 
become  beneficially  restrained,     while  we  may  enlarge 
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with  all  confidence  not  only  on  sucli  undoubted  his- 
torical types  as  Adam  (Eom.  v.  14 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  45^,  or 
Melchizedec  (Heb.  vii.  3)  of  one  kind,  and  the  Ijood 
(1  Pet.  iii.  21),  or  the  Eed  Sea  (1  Cor.  x.  3)  of  another, 
bat  even  on  such  clear  instances  as  the  rite  of  circum- 
cision (Co!,  ii.  11),  the  paschal  lamb  (1  Cor.  v.  7),  the 
functions  of  the  High-priest  on  the  Day  of  Atonement, 
and  other  things  alluded  to  by  the  author  of  the 
Epistlo  to  the  Hebrews,  we  may  feel  very  suspended 
in  our  iudgment  as  to  such  an  ancient  and,  at  first 
sight,  plausible  type  as  Esypt  and  the  evil  world. 
The  acknowledged  typical  relations  of  Canaan  and  the 
Christian's  heavenly  home,  and  of  the  Red  Sea  and 
Baptism,  might  seem  to  throw  back  some  probability 
on  such  a  relation  between  the  world  which  the  Chris- 
tian renounces  and  the  place  from  which  Israel  was 
called ;  -but  such  a  type  could  never  be  insisted  on:  no 
argument  could  ever  be  built  upon  it,  nor  could  it 
ever  claim  to  bo  ranked  really  higher  than  an  ancient 
and  ingenious  fancy.  Way,  oven  such  an  almost  self- 
evident  type  as  Isaac,  with  all  its  startling  coincidences 
of  place  and  circumstances  (Gen.  xxii.  6 ;  John  xix. 
17),  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  definitely  resting  on 
the  authority  of  Scripture  (Heb,  xi.  19  does  not  seem 
to  prove  it),  but  can  only  justly  be  regarded  as  an 
inference  from  its  general  tenor,  though,  on  the  other 
Land,  no  reasonable  expounder  in  the  world  could  fail 
to  accept  it  as  an  example  that  rests  on  the  instinctive 
and  unanimous  consent  of  the  Church. 

We  thus  are  broxight  to  our  second  rule,  and  can 
now  seo  tliat  what  otherwise  might  have  seemed  super- 
fluous cannot  very  readily  be  dispensed  with.  Xke 
united  judgment  of  the  earliest  and  soundest  expositors 
is,  we  perceive,  not  wholly  to  be  set  aside ;  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  Church  not  to  be  rejected  when  the  infer- 
ence from  Scripture  might  seem  of  a  doubtful  or  sus- 
pended character.  And  if  the  rule  be  thus  useful  in  its 
affirmative,  undoubtedly  it  is  so  in  its  negative  aspects, 
as  serving  to  repress  mere  conjecture  and  ingenuity. 
To  conclude  with  an  instance  of  its  negative  use,  we 
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may  allude  to  an  ingeiiiouB  attempt  to  connect  the  cir- 
cmnstances  mentioned  by  all  the  four  Evangelists  in  ref- 
erence to  our  Lord  and  iiarabbas,  with  the  sortition  in 
reference  to  the  two  soats  (Lev.  xvi.  5  seq.)  on  the  Day 
of  Atonement.  At  first  there  seems  a  strange  persua- 
siveness in  the  suggested  relations  of  type  to  antitype ; 
nay,  there  might  be  thought  to  be  some  Scriptural  basis 
in  the  similar  comparisons  that  are  indicated  or  hinted 
at  (comp.  ch,  xiii.  11, 12)  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
The  opinion  of  the  early  writers  here  interposes  a  salu- 
tary caution.  We  find  that  the  ceremonies  connected 
witii  the  scape-goat,  and  the  somewhat  similar  ceremo- 
nies in  the  cleansing  of  the  leper  (Lev.  xiv.  2  se^.)  were 
almost  unanimously  referred  alone  to  Christ, — to  Christ, 
ae  both  dying  for  us,  and,  by  his  Eesurrection,  living 
again  for  evermore.  The  circumstances  of  the  ease,  it 
was  justly  argued,  required  a  type  which,  to  be  com- 
plete, must  necessarily  be  two-fold,  and  which,  to  be 
fully  significant,  must  present  two  aspects,  as  it  were, 
of  the  same  antitypal  mystery.  If  it  be  admitted  liat 
the  scape-goat  can,  by  inference,  be  deemed  a  Scrip- 
tural type  of  Christ,  it  is  probable  that  we  shall  reject 
the  ingenious  parallel,  and  accept  the  view  taken  by 
the  earlier  expositoi-s. 

The  substance  of  the  preceding  remarks  is  this, — 
not,  by  any  means,  that  the  typical  relations  between 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  are  few  and  limited,  for 
it  is  really  probable  that  they  are  much  more  numer- 
ous and  extensive  even  than  they  have  been  supposed 
to  be,  but  simply  that  the  number  of  examples  of  such 
relations  that  rest  on  an  undoubted  Scriptural  basis  is 
not  large,  and  hence  that  caution  is  required  in  press- 
ing as  types  what  cannot  actually  be  proved  to  be  at 
all  more  than  ingenious  and  plausible  analogies.  In  a 
word,  we  may  frequently  and  beneficially  use  typology 
by  way  of  illustration,  but  it  is  not  often  that  we  can 
use  it  as  the  foundation  of  an  argument. 

11,  If  caution  be  required  in  dealing  with  types, 
still  more  ^  is  it  necessary  in  attempting  to  set  forth 
second  meanings  in  passages,  historical  or  otherwise, 
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which  have  not  been  authoritatively  declared  to  in- 
volve them.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
passages  which  may  have  further  and  deeper  meanings 
than  appear  on  the  surface  are  by  no  means  of  uncom- 
mon occurrence.  In  a  meditative  reading,  even  of  a 
few  chaptei-s,  we  can  scarcely  fail  to  meet  with  passage 
after  passage  which  we  feel,  almost  instinctively,  to  be 
fraught  wim  a  significance  much  beyond  that  of  the 
mere  letter,  but  in  the  case  of  which  we  can  never 
positively  assert  the  existence  of  such  a  meaning,  much 
less  state  what  we  deem  it  to  be.  In  the  New  Testa- 
ment, the  passages  which  calm  and  reasonable  exposi- 
toi-8  have  adduced  as  involving  second  and  deeper 
meaning  are  probably  under  ten,  and  out  of  these  the 
more  plausible, — the  reference  of  the  Parable  of  the 
Good  Samaritan  to  our  Lord,  the  reference  of  John  vi. 
35  to  one  Sacrament,  and  of  John  xix.  34  seq,  to  both ; 
and,  lastly,  the  significance  of  the  position  of  the  two 
thieves  (Lube  xxiii.  33), — are  all  so  debatable  that 
more  perhaps  can  never  be  said  than  this,  that  they 
serve  to  render  it  presumable  that  there  are  many  pas- 
sages which  may  have  second  meanings ;  not,  however, 
that  they  substantiate  their  existence.  On  such  a  sub- 
ject tlien,  no  rule  can  be  laid  down;  this  only  may  be 
Baid,  that  he  who  reads  Scripture  under  the  persuasion 
that  it  often  contains  depths  not  yet  sounded,  and  mean- 
ings not  yet  ascertained,  will  certainly  read  it  with  far 
greater  spiritual  profit  to  himself  than  he  who  believes 
he  baa  fully  arrived  at  the  mind  of  Scriptnre  when  be 
has  made  out  the  mere  outward  meaning  of  the  letter. 
The  subject  involves  many  curious  details,  such  as  the 
recurrence  of  certain  numbers  ( of  e.  g. "  forty"  in  several 
incidents  both  of  the  Old  and  of  the  New  Testaments), 
and  the  trace  of  a  supposed  mystical  economy  of  times 
and  seasons ; — but  with  these  the  wise  and  reverent  in- 
terpreter will  never  overmuch  busy  himself.  He  may 
feel  and  know  that  God  is  a  God  of  order,  and  not  of 
con^sion,  and  he  may  see  much  in  details  in  which 
that  order  seems  plainly  to  be  traceable,  but  he  will 
never  seek  to  prove  it  by  an  appeal  to  facts  that  may 
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probably  have  no  bucIi  relations  as  those  ascribed  to 
tliem,  or  by  urging  principles  wliich  all  graver  thinkers 
would  not  hesitate  to  pronouoce  as  illusory  or  uiide- 
monstrable, 

III.  The  same  caution  must  obviously  he  displayed 
in  tlie  third  form  of  Scriptural  application,-r-practical 
deductions  from  Scriptural  statements.  The  very  prin- 
ciple on  which  such  a  mode  of  applying  Scripture  is 
based,  viz.,  that  Scripture  is  divinely  inspired,  and  tliat 
deductions  may  be  safely  made  from  what  are  thus, 
without  metaphor,  the  veiy  Oracles  of  God,  alike  indi- 
cates the  necessity  of  such  caution,  and  hints  at  its  re- 
quired amount.  In  all  passages,  doctrinal  or  otherwise, 
in  which  the  meaning  seems  to  be  clear  and  unques- 
tionable, deductions  obviously  may  be  made  of  such  a 
kind  as  to  assume  almost  the  aspect  of  definite  and 
authoritative  revelations.  In  other  passages,  in  which 
the  difficulties  are  more  of  what  we  have  termed  a  the- 
ologioal  character,  positive  deductions  will  often  be 
found  to  be  not  only  precarious,  but  presumptuous. 
They  may  sometimes  be  permitted  for  private  edifica- 
tion, being  in  fact  a  sort  of  expanded  form  of  religious 
meditation,  but  can  rarely  or  ever  be  safely  pressed 
upon  others,  or  be  profitably  drawn  out  into  systematic 
developments. 

To  illustrate  what  we  mean  by  an  example:  we 
may  rightly  and  properly  make  some  deductions  of  a 
definite  character  from  such  a  passage  as  1  Thess.  iv. 
15-17.  There  both  the. plain  and  (hstinct  statements 
of  the  passage,  and  the  certain  fact  that  this  was  really 
a  definite  revelation  for  definite  purposes  of'  Christian 
comfort  (ver.  13,  18),  seem  to  warrant  our  drawing  in- 
ferences and  recognizing  harmonies  with  other  passages 
of  Scripture  which,  however  strange  and  mysterious 
they  may  appear,  are  yet  to  be  considered  certain  and 
legitimate.  We  seem  to  have  the  fullest  right  for  assur- 
ing ourselves  that  there  wQl  be  a  first  resurrection  (ver. 
16  compared  with  Rev.  xx,'  5}  in  which  the  elect  will 
alone  participate,  that  the  rising  of  the  holy  dead  will 
precede  the  assumption  of  the  holy  living,  and  that 
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the  latter,  after  the  eimilitiide  of  the  Lord's  Ascen- 
sion (Acts  i.  9),  robed  round  by  upbearing  clouds  (eu 
veif)e\ai<i),  perchance  the  mystic  chambers  of  the  last 
change  (1  Cor.  xv.  52),  will  leave  earth,  and  rise  to 
meet  the  Lord  in  tiie  air.  Such  statements  may  seem 
revolting  to  the  false  and  morbid  Bpiritualism  of  our 
times,  but  tliey  are  statements  which  the  gravest  ex- 
pounders of  an  earlier  day  (while  traditions  of  the  true 
meaning  of  such  revelations  might  yet  be  lingering  in 
tlie  Church)  have  not  shrunk  from  putting  forward,  and 
which  may  be  justly  regarded  as  calm,  historical  con- 
clusions from  a  deep  but  historical  passage. 

The  case  is  different  with  such  a  passage  as  Matt, 
xxvi,  39.  Here  we  may  perhaps  allow  ourselves,  with 
all  reverence,  to  express  a  humble  opinion  that  the 
words  mai/  allude  to  some  participations  in  the  ele- 
ments of  a  new  and  glorified  creation,  in  which  the 
Lord  may  vouchsafe  to  be  united  with  His  elect ;  but 
to  say  more  than  this,  to  di'aw  any  deductions  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  resun-ection-body,  would  obviously  be  in 
the  highest  degree  wild  and  hazardous.  Equally  rash 
would  it  be'  to  draw  any  definite  conclusions  from  such 
passages  as  Eph.  iii.  9, 10,  as  to  the  limits  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  angels  in  reference  to  the  mysteries  of  salva- 
tion (comp.  1  Peter  i.  12),  or  of  ^e  precise  part  which 
these  Blessed  Spirits  take  in  human  affairs  from  such 
passages  as  Matt,  xviii.  10,  Heb.  i.  14,  or  from  the  rec- 
ord of  such  special  interpositions  as  those  related  in 
Acts  V.  19,  X.  3,  xii.  7,  al.  Even  in  passages  of  a  sim- 
pler nature,  our  real  ignorance  of  the  relations  between 
the  visible  and  invisible  world  may  prevent  our  mak- 
ing any  positive  deductions  from  such  passages  as 
Luke  iv.  39,  or  Mark  iv.  39 ;  though  we  can  hardly 
fail  gravely  to  meditate  on  the  strange  fact  that  in  one 
case  the  seeming  recognition  of  the  disease  as  a  hostile 
potency  is  certainly  where  we  should  have  least  ex- 
pected it — in  the  record  of  a  physician,  and  that  in  the 
other  the  warring  elements  were  checked  by  personi- 
fying words,  which  (with  ever}'  deduction  for  Oriental 
forms  of  speech,  or  whatever  else  may  be  used  to  dilute 
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plain  terms)  it  does  seem  somewhat  hazardous  to  ex- 
plain away  as  merely  picturesque  or  rhetorical.  Again, 
to  take  a  last  instance,  we  may  feel  that  in  the  touch- 
ing words  at  the  close  of  Matt.  xxvi.  38  {ypriyopelTe  /ier 
ifiov)  some  desire,  on  the  part  of  the  Saviour  of  the 
■world,  for  the  sympathj-  in  the  dread  hour  of  His  agony 
of  th(ee  He  loved,  is  actually  though  mysteriously  dia- 
cloeed.  "We  may  muse  hereon  in  adoring  wonder,  and 
feel,  perhaps  still  more  freshly,  the  bleeeed  comfort  that 
flows  from  euch  words  as  Heb.  iv.  15,  but  we  forbear 
applying  any  such  statements  to  the  profound  questions 
connected  with  the  two  Natures,  and  refuse  to  see  in 
them  anything  more  than-  silent  but  persuasive  hints 
against  the  varied  assumptions  and  speculations  of 
ApoUinarian  error. 

To  gather  up  all, — ^if  in  each  of  the  three  cases  on 
which  we  have  dwelt  we  would  apply  Scripture  with 
profit,  let  us  learn,  ^rst,  to  use  all  types  not  Scripturally 
vouched  for,  as  illustrations,  and  not  as  supplying  argu- 
ments ;  secondly,  to  recognize  the  existence  of  second 
meanings,  but,  except  in  such  cases  as  inspiration  may 
have  revealed  them,  not  to  be  wise  above  what  is  wnt- 
ten ;  and,  lastly,  to  let  our  deductions  ever  be  of  a 
devotional  rather  than  of  a  definitely  doctrinal  or  his- 
torical aspect, — to  accept  them  as  often  tending  much 
to  inward  comfort  and  edification,  but  as  rarely  adding 
much  to  our  knowledge  of  the  deeper  mysteries  of 
Scripture,  and  never  to  be  so  applied  witliout  our  in- 
curring the  heavy  charge  of  great  irreverence  and  pre- 
sumption. 


15.  One  portion  of  the  subject  now  alone  remains 
to  be  noticed.  We  have  hitherto  been  concerned 
mainly  with  the  general  aspects  and  spirit  of  the 
Sacred  Volume ;  but,  as  these  must  ever  depend  on 
just  recognitions  of  the  laws  of  the  letter,  we  will  make 
a  few  concluding-comments  on  the  language  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  on  those  grammatical  principles  by  which  it 
seems  to  be  ruled  and  conditioned. 
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Our  remarks,  however,  must  be  confined  eimply  to 
the  language  of  the  New  Testament.  It  is  for  others  to 
Bpeak  of  the  laugiiage  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  to  state 
how  far  our  present  knowledge  of  the  letter  of  the  origi- 
nal is  capable  of  extension  or  improvement.  Some  of 
the  remarks  that  "have  been  already  made,  and  perhaps 
eome  even  of  the  comments  that  follow,  may  admit  of 
pailial  applications  to  the  Old  Testament ;  but  it  is  clear 
that  the  circumstances  under  which  the  two  parts  of  the 
Sacred  Volume  appear  before  us,  as  regards  language, 
are  very  different,  and  that  but  little  ot  what  is  said  in 
reference  to  the  details  of  the  one  can  be  pertinently 
applied  to  the  details  of  the  other.  Independently  of 
all  the  recognized  philological  differences,  we  have,  in 
the  case  of  the  Old  Testament,  a  collection  of  wiitings 
which  themselves  constitute  all  that  deserves  the  name 
of  the  literature  of  the  language ;  while  in  the  case  of 
the  New  we  have  a  small  nuniber  of  histories  and  let- 
ters which  only  form  a  very  minute,  and  that  too  in 
some  respects  an  exceptional,  portion  of  the  general 
literature  of  the  language  in  which  they  are  written. 
Still  some  broad  prmciplea  may  remain  which  may 
perhaps  equally  apply  to  the  interpretation  of  the  letter 
in  both  Testaments.  It  would  certainly  seem  that, 
ranch  as  has  of  late  been  done  for  the  study  of  the 
Hebrew  language,  especially  in  Germany,  there  is  still 
room  for  a  more  scientific  development  of  many  of  the 
laws  by  which  that  ancient  language  appeai-s  to  be 
governed-  There  is  even  now,  as  a  reference  to  any  of 
the  more  recent  commentaries  on  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  will  clearly  show,  less  linguistic  precision, 
less  mastery  of  details,  less  recognition  of  those  bye- 
laws  which,  in  every  language,  but  especially  in  the 
Semitic,  so  much  regulate  special  interpretation,  less, 
in  a  word,  of  scholarship,  as  distinguished  from  learn- 
ing, than  we  might  have  expected  from  the  correspond- 
ing advances  in  the  Greek  language.  Nay,  even  in 
what  falls  more  especially  under  the  head  of  learning, 
Btndy  of  the  ancient  Versions,  much  is  still  lacking. 
Our  modem  commentaiies  on  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
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ment  are  herein  scarcely,  if  at  all,  more  advanced  than 
tlie  current  commeu  taries  on  the  New  Testament,  thongh 
in  some  cases,  especially  in  that  of  the  Syriac,  and  per- 
haps also  of  parts  of  the  Arabic  Version,*  more  real 
benefit,  from-  the  affinities  of  language,  is  to  be  ex- 
pected from  their  use  in  the  Old  Testament  than  in 
tlie  New. 

16.  But,  to  pass  to  that  with  which  we  are  more 
immediately  concerned, — the  language  of  the  New 
Testament, — we  may  find  it  convenient  first  to  make 
a  few  comments  of  a  general  nature  relating  to  the  lan- 
guage as  viewed  in  connexion  with  earlier  or  contem- 
porary Greeli,  and  then  in  the  second  place  to  append 
a  small  list  of  selected  comments  on  such  details  of 
syntax  as  may  seem  to  require  notice  or  illustration. 

With  regard  to  the  general  character  of  the  Greek 
of  the  New  Testament,  the  estimate  commonly  foi-med 
by  modern  writers  on  tliis  subject  appears  pei'fectly 
correct,  viz.,  that  it  is  neither  in  every  respect  classi- 
cally pure  on  the  one  hand,  nor  yet  simply  and  essen- 
tially Hebraistic  on  the  oljier,  but  that  it  has  for  its 
basis  tliat  "common"  or  "Hellenic  dialect"  which  the 
conquests  of  Alexander  and  those  who  succeeded  him 
spread  over  a  great  part  of  the  East,  and  which,  from 
involving  a  mixture  of  dialects,  and  especially  of  the 
Macedonian,  has  sometimes  been  designated  simply  by 
this  last- mentioned  name.  It  must  not,  however,  be 
forgotten  that  this  "  common,"  "  Hellenic,"  or  "  Mace- 
donian dialect,"  thongh  undoubtedly  the  foundation  of 
the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament,  received  at  least  three 
very  important  modifications  when  it  became  blessed 
by  iDeing  the  vehicle  of  the  message  of  salvation  to  the 
world  at  large.  In  the  first  place,  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament,  though  undoubtedly  possessing  a  very 
competent  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  as  used 
and  spoken  in  their  own  times,  must  have  often  thought 
in  their  native  Aramaic,  and  so  uncont 


*  It  is  perhana  right  to  observe  tliat  nearly  alt  the  other  Tereiocs  of  the 
Old  TeBtament,  except  of  course  the  Vulgate,  are  known  to  be,  or  wilh  rea- 
son supposed  to  be,  derived  from  the  Septuagint.  This,  of  course,  greatly 
detracts  from  their  rslue  as  Gxegetical  aids  in  reading  the  orig^al. 
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parted  that  Hebraistic  tinge  to  their  language  which  is 
undoubtedly  to  be  traced  m  it.  The  observation  is  per- 
fectly correct  tliat  the  pnre  Hebraisms  of  the  New 
Teetanient  are  not  very  numeronB,  and  that  they  are 
more  of  a  lexical  than  a  grammatical  character,*  still  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  Bemi-Hehraisms,  or  traces  of  tins 
occasionally  thinking  in  their  own  laiiguage  while  they 
were  writing  in  anomer,  are  neither  so  few  nor  so  faii>t 
as  Bometimes  has  been  asserted  by  writers  on  tliis  sub- 
ject. No  discriminating  reader  can  fail  to  observe  this, 
especially  in  the  not  uncommon  tendency  to  coordina- 
tion,  where  subordination  would  have  seemed  more 
conlbrmable  to  the  spirit  of  the  language  in  which  they 
were  writing ;  in  the  striking  predominance  of  the  direct 
over  the  indirect  or  oblique  form  when  the  words  or 
thoughts  of  another  are  reten-ed  to ;  in  the  partially  re- 
dundant uses  of  pronouns,  and  even  prepositions,  and 
the  corresponding  and  equally  charactenstic  want  of 
freedom  in  the  uses  of  the  conjunction;'in  the  compar- 
atively rare  occurrence  of  the  optative  mood,  and  yet 
again  in  uses  of  the  infinitive  (especially  in  reference  to 
pui-pose)  even  more  varied  than  we  find  them  in  earlier 
ages  of  the  language.  All  this  cannot  fail  to  sti-ike  the 
observant  reader,  and  to  remind  him  how  much  beyond 
the  recurrence  of  simple  and  definite  Hebraisms,  like 
irpoa-aTrov  TMfi^avetv,  or  ^T/retp  ■^vv^v,  the  semi-Hebra- 
isms or  rather  the  Aramaic  tinge  ot  the  New  Testament 
must  really  he  considered  to  extend.f 

Another  general  difi'erence  between  the  language  of 
the  New  Testament  and  the  language  of  the  ordinary 
Greek  writers  of  the  same  or  even  an  earlier  period,  is 
clearly  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  so  much  of  the 
New  Testament  is  marked,  in  respect  of  language,  by 
what  may  be  roughly  termed  oral  characteristics.  Hie 
Gospels  had  only  assumed  the  form  in  which  we  find 

*  See  Winer, '  Grammatik  dea  Keutest.  Spraoh.'  %  S,  p.  26  (ed.  6). 
t  Wiaer  rery  properly  calls  attention  to  the  esistonce  of  two  classea  of 
Hebraisms  in  tbe  Nuw  Teatement;  pure  Hebraisms,  sod  what  he  terma  "im- 

iierieot"  Hebrusms,  or  expressions,  ^bieb,  Ihongli  not  witbout  some  poral- 
eltsm  in  earlier  or  lat«r  Greek,  ore  probablj  An  be  referred  simplj  to  tbe 
influence  of  the  mother  longae.    See  'Gramnialik,'  %  S,  p.  26  etg. 
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them,  after  eome  years,  at  least,  of  oral  delivery.  Prob- 
ably the  greater  part  of  the  Epistles,  and  certainly  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  those  which  came  from  St.  Paul, 
■were  written  down  from  dictation.  Even  in  the  book 
(the  Acts)  which  more  nearly  approaches  formal  history 
than  any  of  the  others,  tlie  speechea  are  not  only  numer- 
ous, but  to  all  appearance  faitliful  recitals  of  words 
actually  spoken.  The  oral  element  thus  pervade  the 
whole  Saered  Volarae,  and,  on  the  one  hand,  may 
justly  be  considered  as  contributing  in  a  very  great 
degree  to  that  combined  simpUcity  and  force  which  is 
BO  observable  in  the  narrative  portions,  and,  on  the 
other  band,  is  equally  clearly  to  be  seen  and  felt  in  the 
longer  sentenoes,  suspended  structures,  and  relapses  to 
a  nominative  which  we  so  often  meet  with  in  the  epis- 
tolary portion,  especially  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul. 
The  whole  subject  is  well  worthy  of  attention.  It  has 
often  been  alluded  to  by  writers  on  the  language  of  the 
New  Testament,  but  has  never  yet  received  that  con- 
aderation  and  recognition  which  it  seems  most  fully  to 


A  third  difference  is  to  be  observed  in  the  use  of 
words  and  terms,  in  what  may  be  called  a  specially 
Christian  sense.  "Words  sufficiently  familiar  to  the 
general  reader  of  Greek,  c.  y.,  iriaTK,  irttrreveiv,  atnTripia, 
adp^,  K.  T.  X.,  reappear  in  the  New  Testament  in  per- 
fectly new  combinations,  and  are  found  to  be  invested 
with  meanings  completely  distinctive  and  pecuhar. 
Many  of  these  may  be  traced  to  the  Old  Testament, 
while  some  others  may  have  been  applications  in  an- 
other language  of  expressions  not  unknown  to  the  Eab- 
binical  writings  of  the  day;  still,  in  a  general  and 
popular  way  of  speaking,  they  may  he  considered  to 
mark  a  specially  Christian  aspect  of  the  langnage  we 
are  considering,  and  one  which  is  not  always  sufficiently 
taken  into  account  in  comparisons  of  it  with  ordinary 
Greek.  Long  familiarity  with  these  terms  renders  us 
less  sensitive  to  this  difference  than  we  are  to  some 
others,  but  to  an  intelligent  reader  of  Greek,  in  whose 
hands  the  New  Testament  was  placed  for  the  first  time, 
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this  perhaps  would  seein  the  most  Bti-ikin^  point  in 
which  its  language  differed,  not  only  from  that  of  the 
classical  authors,  but  even  from  that  of  the  Hellenic 
writers  who  lived  neai-er  to  Christian  times. 

These  three  elements — a  Hebraistic  tone  of  thought, 
not  only  showing  itself  in  isolated  terms  but  in  the 
connexion  and  dependence  of  clauses,  the  oral  element, 
giving  its  character  to  whole  groups  of  sentences,  and 
me  Christian  element  to  words  and  expreeaionB,  all 
combine  to  place  before  us  a  form  of  the  "common 
dialect "  as  unique  as,  even  in  a  mere  literary  point  of 
view,  it  is  also  interesting  and  instructive.  But  though 
so  unique  it  is  still  neither  to  be  exempted  from  the 
application  of  the  ordinary  laws  of  the  Greek  language, 
nor  to  be  dealt  with  as  if  it  had  neither  certainty  nor 
accuracy.  This  last  is  one  of  tho  convenient  assump- 
tions of  the  time.  Even  grammar  is  thus  made  to 
bend  to  prejudice.  What  seems  tolerably  certain  and 
agreed  upon  is  at  once  dispensed  with  whenever  the 
"  verifying  faculty "  is  thought  to  demand   it.    The 

Elaueible  rule  of  interpreting  Scripturt^like  any  other 
ook  gives  place  at  once  to  protests  against  the  scho- 
lasticism of  philology,  warnings  against  the  danger  of 
making  words  mean  too  much,  and  hints  that  scholar- 
ship may  not  unlikely  lead  us  to  impress  a  false  system 
on  words  and  constructions.  Into  all  tlie  forms  of  this 
really  deceitful  dealing  with  written  words  we  will  not 
here  enter.  They  can  only  be  dealt  satisfactorily  with 
in  detail,  and  disproved  by  a  just  consideration  of  indi- 
vidual passages.  We  may,  however,  dispose  of  tho 
danger  supposed  to  come  from  overmuch  scholarship 
by  these  two  brief  remarks  : — First,  that  no  one  is  to 
be  esteemed  really  a  good  scholar  in  reference  to  the 
ISew  Testament  unless  he  is  well  acquainted  with  the 
minutife  of  Hellenic  as  well  as  of  Attic  Greek,  and 
knows  well  when  to  recognize  later  usage  {&.  g.  ft^  with 
participles,  tendency  to  double  eomponnds,  &c.),  and 
when  (e.  g.  in  tenses,  conditional  sentences,  &c.)  to 
apply  with  some  rigour  the  rules  of  classical  Greek. 
Secondly,  let  this  undoubted  fact  never  be  forgotten, — 
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that  the  "  common  dialect,"  which  we  so  justly  recog- 
nize as  the  basis  of  the  language  of  the  New  Teeta- 
inent,  was  really  itself  placed  on  the  corner-stone  of 
Attic  prose,  and  that  a  good  knowledge  of  Attic  Greet 
is  simply  in  dispensable.  All  sound  scholars  are  now 
alike  agreed  in  recognizing  two  contrary  principles  in 
Hellenic  Greek :  on  me  one  hand  a  tendency  to  assim- 
ilate provincialisma ;  on  the  other  hand  a  tendency  to 
recur  to  Attic  nsage,  which  passes  at  last  often  into  a 
hypercritical  aifeetation.  Are  we  then  to  relax  our 
study  of  a  pure  phase  of  language  which  thus  implic- 
itly is  to  be  seen  and  recognized  in  the  writings  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  which,  by  being  itself  so  capable 
of  precise  definition,  is  ever  such  a  useful  standard 
wiui  which  to  compare  supposed  deviations  or  corrup- 
tions? This  single  remark  maybe  appended  byway 
of  conclusion, — that  if  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment be  carefully  examined  with  reference  to  this 
standard  (Attic  Greek),  it  will  be  seen  clearly  enough, 
that  the  difference  is  very  far  from  being  so  great  as 
might  have  been  expected,  and  that  it  is  really  more 
to  be  felt  in  wnat  is  lacking  and  limited,  in  the  less 
free  use  of  the  particles  of  connexion,  and  the  less 
facile  combination  of  clauses,  than  in  what  is  definitely 
Bolecistic  and  erroneous.  A  few  instances  of  this  latter 
kind  of  usage  may  undoubtedly  be  found,  as  for  in- 
stance Xva,  with  a  present  indicative  (1  Cor.  iv,  6,  Gal. 
iv.  17*),  but  they  are  very  rare,  and,  considering  the 
various  elements  that  enter  into  the  language  of  the 
New  Testament,  even  strikingly  exceptional. 

17-  Let  us  close  this  portion  of  the  subject,  and 
illustrate  in  some  measure  what  has  been  already  said, 
by  a  short  list  of  such  systematic  details  as  may  per- 
haps be  useful  in  their  collected  form  to  the  student  of 
the  Greek  Testament,  and  may  not  be  wholly  out  of 
place  even  "in  a  general  essay  like  the  present.  We 
will  endeavour  to  avoid  all  technicalities  of  1, 
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or  arrangement ;  but,  for  the  eake  of  perspicuity,  will 
adhere  to  the  ordinary  heads  under  which  eacli  obser- 
vations are  usually  distributed. 

(1.)  The  artide  claims  the  first  place,  and  may  be 
said  still  to  require  more  careful  study  tlian  it  has  ever 
yet  received,  especially  in  regard  to  its  usage  in  those 
portions  of  the  New  Testament  which  are  supposed  to  be 
of  latest  date.  We  are  told,  indeed,  that  such  discus- 
sions have  "already  2;one  far  beyond  tbelineof  utility," 
but  we  shall  scarcely  be  moved  by  such  comments, 
when  a  reference  to  tlie  pages  almost  of  any  expositor 
shows  how  much  uncertainty  still  prevails  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  how  common  an  error  it  is  to  press  the  force 
of  the  article  when  it  is  onlv  present  in  consecLuence  of 
the  action  of  some  general  rule.  Thus,  for  example, 
what  the  grammarians  call  the  law  of  "  correlation,"  or, 
to  speak  more  simply,  the  general  rule  that  if  two  sub- 
stantives are  in  regimen,  either  both  will  Tiave  the  ar- 
ticle, or  both  be  without  it,  is  constantly  and  sometimes 
even  absurdly  violated.  Words  are.  often  passed  as 
peculiarly  definite,  which  only  assume  the  form  of 
definitenesB  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  the  general 
rule ;  and,  again,  deductions  are  made  from  their  sup- 
posed indefiniteness  when  the  presence  of  the  defining 
article  would  be  a  simple  solecism.  The  omission  of 
the  article,  however,  in  the  later  Epistles  is  perhaps 
tlie  point  which  at  present  most  requires  consideration ; 
nay,  even  in  the  case  of  a  writer  where  we  should  not 
have  expected  it,  the  Evangelist  St.  Luke,  the  oldest 
manuscripts,  especially  as  supported  by  the  new  Codex 
Sinaiticus,  disclose  a  far  greater  amount  of  probable 
omissions  than  we  should  at  all  have  been  likely,  a 
priori,  to  expects  Careful  consideration  of  these  will 
probably  lead  to  some  modification  of  the  existingrules 
connected  with  the  use  of  the  article  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Meanwliile  to  group  hastily  together  what  we 
know,  it  may  be  remarked  : — {a)  That  the  words  which 
assume  the  privilege  of  proper  names  and  dispense 
with  the  article  where  it  miglit  have  been  expected, 
are  very  numerous  in  the  Kew  Testament.     Very  im- 
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portant  examples  of  this  may  often  be  found  in  the  uses 
of  the  words  Ilvevfia,  and  vo^to?,  and  doctrinal  state- 
ments or  deductions  much  modified  by  a  recognition  of 
what  is  now,  in  the  case  of  both  these  words,  a  matter 
of  simple  demonstration.  (J)  That  the  article  is  often 
omitted  after  a  preposition,  but  apparently  subject  to 
this  sort  of  rough  limitation,  viz.,  that  when  it  is  the 
apparent  desire  of  the  writer  to  be  peculiarly  distinct 
and  definite  he  rarely  fails  to  insert  it.  Of  this,  1  Tim. 
ii.  15  may  perhaps  be  referred  to  as  a  pertinent  exam- 
ple. The  rule  seems  to  be  in  such  cases, — "  Press  the 
article  when  present,  but  do  not  press  the  absence  of  it 
when  it  happens  to  ,be  absent."  (o)  The  popularly 
known  omission  of  the  article  after  the  verb  substantive 
and  verbs  implying  names  or  designations,  is  not  always 
snfBciehtly  remembered  by  the  interpreter  of  the  New 
Testament,  {d)  The  amount  and  extent  of  the  omissions 
of  the  article  where  the  substantive  practically  coa- 
lesces with  the  clause  which  follows  {e.  g.  Col.  i.  8,  t^ 
vfi&v  aydiTTjv  ep  Hvevfuvn,  or  Eph.  i.  15,  rijv  Koff  vfia<! 
•jrloTiv  iv  Tft)  Kvpitff  'iiiaov)  have  not  yet,  perhaps,  been 
fully  recognized  or  agreed  upon.  Perhaps  some  rule 
similar  to  that  alluded  to  in  (J)  may  not  be  found  in 
the  sequel  to  be  much  exaggerated,  (e)  Lastly,  several 
examples  of  what  is  called  Granville  Sharp's  rule,  or 
the  inference  from  the  presence  of  the  article  only  be- 
fore the  first  of  two  substantives  connected  with  kAi 
that  they  both  refer  to  the  same  person  or  class,  must 
be  deemed  very  doubtful.  The  rule  is  sound  in  prin- 
ciple, but,  in  the  case  of  proper  names  or  quasi- proper 
names,  cannot  safely  be  pressed. 

(2.)  With  regard  to  suimtantives,  the  points  that  seem 
most  to  need  attention  are  the  different  connections  and 
constructions  of  the  genitive  and,  in  a  less  degree,  of 
the  dative  cases.  The  use  of  the  former,  especially 
wben.imder  the  regimen  of  a  preceding  substantive,  is 
peculiarly  varied,  and  will  require  considerable  tact  on 
the  part  of  the  accurate  interpreter.  "Without,  descend- 
ing to  very  minute  details,  or  attempting  to  discuss  all 
the  nine  or  ten  divisions  into  which  the  various  forms 
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of  the  genitive  may  be  separated,  we  may  direct  atten- 
tion to  tlie  following  selected  exemplifications  of  the 
uses  of  this  case  as  fonnd  in  the  New  Testament : — (a) 
The  use  of  the  genitive  as  specifying  something  in  appo- 
sition to,  or  identical  with,  the  noun,  by  which  it  is  gov- 
erned, e.  g.,  2  Cor.  v,  5,  rov  appa^&va  toO  Uneti/MTTO!, 
Eph.  vi.  14,  rov  Gmpaxa  tt?  SiKaioervv7]'i ;  (h)  a  widely  ex- 
tended use  to  denote  the  ideas  of  origination  (Rom.  iv, 
13,  ZiKatoirvvT)  wio-retos),  and  not  unfrequently  of  definite 
agency  (2  Thess.  ii.  13,  of^iatrfio'j  Uvev/iwro';) ;  (c)  a  still 
more  extended  use  in  whicli  very  varied  relations,  both 
of  time  (Jude  6,  Kpi<n<!  fieydXT}^  rjiiipwi)  and  of  place, 
whether  topographical  (Matt.  i.  11,  fieroiKerrla  BaffuKa- 
vo'i,  ib.  ch.  X.  5,  oSos  e6v&v)  or  general  (Col.  i.  30,  at/ui 
Tov  maVpov),  are  all  simply  and  briefly  expressed  by 
this  flexible  case.  If  we  add  to  tlieee  (d)  a  smaller 
class,  in  which  ideas,  so  to  speak,  of  ethical  substance 
or  contents  appeal-  to  predominate  (see  Eph.  i.  13,  tov 
\oyav  T^  dXtjOeiai  to  evarfyeKiov  t^!  trconjpia/;  xifLwv, 
where  both  ideas  appear  in  adjacent  clauses) ;  and  lastly 
(e),the  not  uncommon  use  of  the  genitive  to  denote  the 
prevailing  character  or  qnality  (Luke  xvi,  8,  oiKovofio'; 
rq?  ahiKltvi), — a  use  which  probably  owes  its  frequency 
to  the  part  which,  in  Aramaic,  the  dependent  noun 
plays  as  a  representative  of  the  adjective, — we  shall 
perhaps  have  enumerated  all  the  more  noticeable  forma 
m  which  tlie  dependent  genitive  appears  in  the  New 
Testament.  Attention  to  this  case,  especially  in  deeper 
and  doctrinal  passages,  will  often  be  found  to  yield 
very  important  practical  results,  and  to  suggest  topics 
for  application  which  popular  writers,  who  commonly 
treat  all  this  as  mere  scholastic  pedantry,  are  com- 
pletely unaware  of. 

The  use  of  the  dative  is  much  varied,  and  may  be 
disposed  of  in  two  or  three  sentences.  If  the  essential 
idea  of  the  case  as  that  of  limitation  and  circumscrip- 
tion (thewhereo*  case,  just  as  the  genitive  is  thewhere- 
from  case,  and  the  accusative  the  where^  case)  be 
properly  borne  in  mind,  it  is  not  probable  that  even  in 
the  less  direct  uses, — &.  g.,  in  reference  to  ethical  locality 
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(1  Cor.  xiv.  20),  rule  and  measure  (Acts  xv;  1),  &c., 
any  real  difScultj'  will  be  felt.  The  only  usage  wliich 
seema  to  require  any  notice  is  one  of  occasional  occur- 
rence, where  ideas  of  insti'uinentality  or  manner  seem  to 
merge  into  those  of  the  imaginary  place  loliere,  or  the 
general  circumstances  owiiw  to  which,  the  action  is  sup- 
posed to  have  taken  place.  lliusSt.  Paul  writes,  in  Gal.  1, 
22,  that  he  was  aiyvaav/ieiio<;  rm  TrpoiTtoTrijj)  to  the  Churches 
of  Judea  ; — his  countenancewasiiot  the  instrument,  but 
rather  the  imaginary  scene  of  the  display  of  the  arfvota. 
Again,  he  tells  his  converts  at  Kome  that  the  Jews 
(under  the  image  of  the  natural  branches)  t§  uTrwr/a 
i^K\da-07]a^ap  (Kom.  xi,  20 ;  comp.  ver.  30,  1  Cor.  viii. 
7)  by  which  he  would  seem  to  refer,  not  to  the  actual 
instrument  hi/  which,  but  to  the  state  of  heai't  and  feel- 
ing owing  to  which  the  judicial  act  was  performed, 

(3.)  We  may  pass  onward  to  veris.  Here,  again, 
we  can  only  make  a  few  general  comments,  ae  anything 
like  even  a  mere  nidimentaiy  outline  of  the  more  strik- 
ing usages  would  far  exceed  our  present  limits.  We 
may  remai-k,  however,  t^j-s^,  that  the  usual  rules  of  cor- 
rect Greek  areobserved  very  persistently,  in  the  moods, 
tenses,  connection  of  dependent  clauses,  and  even  in 
the  refinements  of  the  conditional  sentence.  In  this 
latter  case,  however,  one  important  element  will  com- 
monly be  found  lacking, — the  optative  mood.  It  occurs 
very  rarely  in  such  sentences  (comp.,  however,  1  Pet.  iii. 
34,  IT,  Acts  xxiv.  19),  and,  indeed,  but  seldom  in  the 
New  Testament  generally;  its  rarity  of  occurrence  serv- 
ing to  remind  the  reader  that  he  is  now  witliin  the 
precints  of  what  Lobeck  somewhat  quaintly  teima 
"  fatiscens  GrEecitas."  A  second  general  remark  may  be 
made  on  another  sign  of  gi-ammatical  degeneracy,  the 
use  of  the  verb'substimtive  with  pai-ticiples,  to  mark 
with  some  distinctness,  ideas  of  continuance  or  contem- 
poraneity. This  we  find  in  nearly  all  the  writings  of 
the  New  Testament,  and,  perhaps,  more  frequently 
than  elsewhere,  in  the  writings  of  an  author  who  we 
might  have  thought  would  have  been  least  likely  to 
have  adopted  it,  the  well-educated  and  practised  St. 
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Luke.  Tlie  cases,  however,  in  which  it  ocelli's  do  not 
appear  at  all  of  a  confused  or  promiecuona  nature  ;  but, 
as  we  have  above  suggested,  wlienever  the  Sacred 
Writer  desired  to  be  particularly  definite  in  reference 
to  time  and  its  duration.  A  third  general  remark  in 
reference  to  verba  (capable  also  of  being  extended  to 
other  parts  of  speech)  is  this, — that  compound  forms 
cannot  always  be  safely  pressed.  There  appears  to 
have  been  a  very  marked  tendency  in  later  Greek  to 
an  increase  in  composition  without  in  every  case  a  cor- 
responding increase  of  meaning,  and  from  tJiis  the  New 
Testament  is  not  exempt.  Caution,  however,  must  be 
shown  in  applying  this  remark,  as  our  knowledge  of 
the  exact  meaning  of  coinponnd  verbs  in  the  New 
Testament  is  still  very  limited.  It  is,  indeed,  much  to 
be  regretted  that  the  German  grammarian  Winer 
never  completed  his  treatise  on  this  subject.  The  four 
or  five  parts  of  it  that  hare  been  published  are  excel- 
lent specimens  of  a  careful  and  scholarly  analysis  of  a 
subject  that  requires  mucli  reading,  and  not  a  little 
tact  and  penetration. 

If  we  allow  ourselves  to  devote  a  few  sentences  to 
matters  of  detail,  we  may  profitably  direct  attention  to 
fonr  points : — (a)  an  occasional  use  of  the  middle  voice 
in  the. New  Testament  (Col.  i.  6,  KapTTo^o^oifixvov,  and 
1  T^m.  i.  16,  evSei^rat,  may  perhaps  bo  cited  as  exam- 
ples) in  which  all  tinge  of  a  reflexive  sense  appeai-s  lost, 
and  in  which  we  seem  to  recognize  the  presence  of  that 
sort  of  "intensive"  force  which  the  best  and  latest 
grammarians*  have  assigned  to  this  yet  imperfectly- 
understood  voice  ;  (b)  the  use  of  the  present  tense,  not, 
as  we  are  too  often  told,  "  for  the  future,"  but  with  its 
usual  proper  force  to  mark  what  is  abiding,  fixed,  and 
predetermined,  especially  in  reference  to  the  course  of 
things  as  appointed  by  Grod  (Col.  iii.  6  ;  Matt.  xvii.  11 ; 
xxvi.  3,  al.) ;  (c)  the  somewhat  expansive  use  of  the 
future  in  the  New  Testament,  and  its  partial  assimila- 
tion of  various  shades  of  meaning  of  an  imperative 
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character,  especially  when  in  connexion  with  a  nega- 
tive (conip.  Matt.  vi.  5;  Acts  xiii.  10;  Matt.  v.  21 ; 
Eom.  vii.  7 ;  xiii.  9} ;  lastly,  (d)  the  uses  of  present  and 
aoristie  participles  with  a  finite  verb  (especially  in  8t, 
Luke  and  St.  Paul)  to  mark  the  ideas  of  time,  cause, 
manner,  and  concession  (comp.  Lube  iy.  35;  ix.  16  ; 
Col,  1.  3  se^.,  al.).  These  uses,  though  not  exhihiting 
quite  the  same  amount  of  flexibility  as  in  earHer  Greek, 
are  still  ButEciently  varied  to  call  for  a  far  greater 
amount  of  attention  from  the  interpreter  than  they  have 
yet  received, 

(4.)  We  have  now  remaining  only  two  groups  of 
words  on  which  observation  seems  necessary,  theparti- 
cles  and  the  prepositions.  In  regard  to  their  uses  we 
may  notice  a  very  clear  and  instructive  difference, 
serving  to  remind  us  how  sensibly  the  influence  of  the 
Ai'amaic  element  makes  itself  felt,  both  positively  and 
negatively,  in  some  parts  of  the  syntax  of  the  New 
Testament.  In  the  preposiUona,  for  instance,  we  ob- 
serve a  redundancy  as  well  as  variety  of  use,  which,  if 
we  did  not  call  to  mind  the  characteristics  of  the  mother- 
tongue  of  the  writers,  might  seem  particularly  strange 
and  perplexing.  This  desire  to  imitate  the  expressive- 
ness (in  this  respect)  of  the  Aramaic,  combined,  prob- 
ably, with  a  certain  loss  of  sensitiveness  to  tlje  full 
force  of  cases,  may  account  for  the  appearance  of  the 
prepositions  airo  and  ck  with  verbs  of  "giving"  (Luke 
xxiv.  42),  "receiving"  (Mark  xii.  2),  and  even  of 
"  eating  and  drinking"  (Matt.  xv.  27 ;  John  iv.  li), 
where,  to  say  the  veiy  least,  they  would  be  excessively 
unusual  in  classical  Greek.  The  same  may  he  said  of 
the  union  of  ek  and  ttoo?  with  a  large  class  of  verbs 
where  a  dative  would  nave  seemed  much  more  conso- 
nant with  the  genius  of  the  language.  The  variety 
again  of  the  usage  of  iijdi\'idual  prepositions  is  peculiar- 
ly striking,  and  still  more  so  the  studied  accnmulationa 
of  them  m  a  single  sentence,  especially  in  St.  Paul's 
Epistles  (Kom.  xi.  36 ;  Col.  i.  16,  al.).  These  latter, 
though  sometimes  perhaps  called  forth  and  suggested 
by  doctrinal  distinctions  (Eph.  iv.  6),  seem  es])ecial]y 
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to  indicate  an  ease  and  freedom  that  would  liave  been 
looked  for  in  vain  in  the  ordinary  Greek  of  the  time. 
Equally  well  marked  is  the  general  correctnesa  with 
wnich,  tlteee  varied  usages  are  distinguished.  If  we 
except  the  tendency  to  over-use,  which  we  have  already 
observed,  and  a  few  combinations  (e.  g.  of  eh  with  some 
verbs  of  rest,  ev  with  some  verbs  of  motion,  and  the 
extended  use  of  the  latter  preposition  to  forms  and  ex- 
pressions where  vtto  or  Bta  might  have  seemed  more 
usual)  which,  though  not  without  parallelism  in  earlier 
Greek,  do  certainly  seem  to  reflect  some  tinges  of  incip- 
ient degeneracy,*  or  some  reminiscences  of  the  mother- 
tongue,  there  is  really  not  only  no  prevailing  incorrect- 
ness whatever  in  the  use  of  the  preposition  in  the  New 
Testament,  but  very  frequently  a  sharpness  and  pre- 
cision (comp.  Rom.  xiii.  1)  that  reminds  the  student  of 
the  best  days  of  the  language.  When,  then,  a  recent 
writer  on  the  inteipretation  of  Scripture  urges  that  in 
Gal,  iv,  13,  5iA  witli  the  accusative  is  to  be  conceived 
as  used  for  or  equivalent  in  meaning  to  Bia  with  the 
genitive,  he  not  only  shows  himself  a  lax  interpreter  of 
the  passage  in  question,  but  also  shows  a  deficient 
knowledge  of  a  general  fact, —  the  accuracy  of  prepo- 
sitional usage  in  the  New  Testament,  which  ought  to 
have  made  such  an  assumption  seem  d priori  in  a  very 
high  degree  improbable. 

(5,)  In  strong  contrast  to  this  nsage  of  prepositions 
stands  that  of  the  Greek  ^ur^c^es.  With  the  exception 
of  Kal,  oSv,  Be,  yap,  and  perhaps  also  w?  and  aXKd,  in 
the  uses  of  which  there  is  not  only  variety  but  some- 
times well  marked  idiomatic  force  and  character,  there 
are  not  many  other  particles  in  the  New  Testament 
which  are  used  with  complete  ease  and  freedom.  There 
is  a  certain  degi-ee  of  monotony,  a  deficient  amount  of 
combination,  and  a  want  of  flexibilihr  in  the  use  of  the 
particles  of  the  New  Testament  which  stand  in  marked 

sen^bilitr  to  Itie  fuodamentiil  meaDisg 
s  to  confound,  for  example,  /Jtri  with  a 
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antithesia  to  the  ease  and  even  redaiidancy  which  are 
to  be  observed  in  the  use  of  the  prepositions.  Yet,  as 
it  was  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  bo  is  it  with  the  pai-ticles ; 
there  ia  a  prevailing  accuracy  in  their  usage,  and  a  very 
general  conformity  to  the  laws  of  the  language  in  its 
eai-lier  and  better  state.  There  are  some  exceptional  as- 
pects, as  for  instance,  the  use  of  fii}  with  participles 
when  there  is  no  tinge  of  a  subjective  negation  intended 
(the  rnle  indeed  is, "  Press  oii  when  connected  with  a  par- 
ticiple, but  not  fi'^  "),  the  weakened  force  of  tva,  and  it 


^  ;e  something  lying,  aa  it  were, 
midway  between  purpose  and  result,  tiie  use  of  Sri  to 
introduce  anothers  words  in  their  direct  form,  combi- 
nations like  Kodmi;  and  juxta-positions  like  S-p  oh>, — 
such  there  are,  but  all  such  childish  statements  as  the 
use  of  one  particle  for  another,  and  so  forth,  are  to  be 
dismissed,  as  they  have  long  been  dismissed  by  all 
better  scholare,  as  very  unprofitable  delusions.  It  is, 
however,  painful  to  observe  now,  in  some  quarters,  such 
prejudices  still  hold  their  ground,  and  how  even  those 
who  affect  to  lay  down  well-considered  rules  on  Scripture 
interpretation,  tell  us  that  "  it  is  an  error  to  interpret 
every  particle  in  the  New  Testament  aa  if  it  were  a 
linkm  the  argument  when  it  is  often  a  mere  excrescence 
of  style."  Such  comments  on  snpposed  error  are  really 
themselves  very  erroneous  ;  and  the  pages  of  any  one 
of  the  better  expositors  of  the  day,  who  has  attended  to 
the  sequence  ot  thought  in  his  author,  would  not  only 
show  them  to  be  so,  but  would  also  make  ua  feel  very 
sensibly  how  completely  subversive  they  are  of  all 
principles  of  faithful  and  consistent  intei-pretation.  The 
German  commentaries  of  De  Wette  and  Meyer  are 
very  good  standing  protests  against  such  hasty  and  ill- 
considered  comments.  These  writers,  though  m  no  way 
pledged  to  orthodoxy  in  matters  of  doctrine,  have  had 
far  too  great  experience  in  the  language  of  the  New 
Testament  to  be  heterodox  in  point  of  grammar.  They 
never  hesitate  to  bestow  the  greatest  possible  attention 
on  all  minntiiE,  and  exhibit  in  a  very  satisfactory  way 
what  striking  i-esults  are  to  be  obtained  from  a  careful 
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estimate  of  connecting  particles,  and  how  very  near  an 
approach  can  be  made  to  the  miud  of  the  inspired  ■writer 
by  this  mode  of  patient  and  philosophical  investigation. 

18.  This  last  portion  of  our  suoject  must  now  be 
brought  to  its  close.  We  have  left  very  many  points 
untouched,  on  which  comment  might  seem  in  some 
measure  desirable,  but  our  article  has  already  exceeded 
its  prescribed  limits,  and  it  now  becomes  necessary  to 
transgress  no  further  on  the  patience  of  our  readei-s. 
Yet  it  seems  impossible  to  pai't  from  those  who  have 
traversed  with  us  Uxe  wide  domain  which  belongs  to 
such  subjects  as  those  we  have  considered,  without  a 
few  words  of  valediction,  and  a  few  expressions  of  min- 
gled anxiety  and  hope. 

Those  against  whom  our  observations  have  been  di- 
rected will  probably  not  be  affected  by  anything  that 
we  have  urged.  The  tone  of  self-confidence  which 
marts  their  writings ;  the  unfairness,  or,  to  use  the  mild- 
est term,  the  slipperiness  that  pervades  their  arguments ; 
the  really  cruel  and  thoughtless  way  in  which  they 
have  allowed  themselves  to  scatter  doubt  and  uneasi- 
ness ;  their  utter  cai'elessness  for  the  feeble,  and  the 
unstable,  and  the  many  who,  with  all  their  frailties 
and  shortcomings,  still  deserve  the  name  of  "  babes  in 
Christ," — all  these  many  painful  characteristics  make 
us  feel  that  as  far  as  they  are  concerned  we  have  writ- 
ten and  have  spoken  in  vain.  There  are  others,  how- 
ever, with  whom  it  may  not  be  so,  There  are  kindly 
eyes  that  may  have  fallen  on  these  pages,  which,  though 
not  seeing  wholly  as  we  see,  may  yet  have  been  en- 
couraged to  gaze  longer  and  more  earnestly,  and  to 
wait  gently  and  patiently  for  a  glimpse  of  the  fair  land- 
scape that  lies  beyond  what  now  may  seem  to  them 
only  a  cloud-land  of  eddying  vapour  and  wandering 
storm.  God  in  His  everlasting  mercy,  for  our  dear 
Lord's  sake,  grant  that  it  may  bo  so  I  God  grant  that 
such  may  see  and  feel  that  these  are  no  cunningly  de- 
vised fables,  no  mere  argnments  put  forward  for  love 
of  controversy,  no  mere  assumption  of  orthodox  atti- 
tudes for  the  sake  of  self-interest  (untrue  and  ignoble 
23* 
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